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l^UBLISHER'S NOTE 


T he Ramakrishiia Mission established this Institute oE Culture m 1938 
in fulfilment of one oE the projects to commemorate the Birth Centenan 
of Sri Ramakdshna (1936). At the same time the Institute was v«ted wii 
the emire rights of The Cultural Heritage of fndta. This publication 
thus one of the major responsibilities oE the Institute; tt also 
fulfil a primal)' aim of the Iirstitutc. which is to promote the study, inter¬ 
pretation, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India, 

* The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages, the work o£ one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, was published in 1937 by the Sri Ramaknshna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial. This work pre^nted 
for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, and it was 
immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the cultural literature 
of the world. This edition was sold out within a few years, and the wort 
had long been out of print. When considering the question o£ a second 
edition, it was felt that, instead of reprinting the work in ns original form, 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to cnlaige the scope o£ the 
work. It was decided to make it more comprehensive, more authoriutive. 
and adequately representative oE diffcreiit aspects oE Indian thought, and. 
at the same time, thoroughly to revise the old articles to bring them up 

to date. . . . L u f 

According to the new scheme drawn up on this basis, the number ot 

volumes has been increased. The plan of arrangement has been 
bv Riouping the topics in such a way that each volume may be Eairl) 
complete and fulfil the requirements of those interested in any particular 
branch of learning. Each volume will be sclE-oontained. with separate 
pagination, bibliography, and index. Since due regard will ^ paid to 
historicity and critical treatment, it is hoped that this work will pvide 
useful guide to the study of the complex patteni of India’s cultural history. 
The distinguished band of sdiolars who liave cooperated so ably m 
this task liave done their work as a labour of love in a spirit of service to 

scholarship and world understanding. Equally ^ ‘I"'' , 

the undertaking was the assistance of the Government of India uho m^adc 
a generous gram towards the cost of publication. Without this du^al 
cooperation, it would have been impossible to set out on a vcniurc of is 
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magnitude; and lo the contributors as well as to ihe Governiuem of India 
the I nslilute therefoi-e expresses its deepest gratitude. 

In presenting the first volume of the second edition of The CuUural 
Heriiage of India it is perhaps necessary to explain how it happened that 
it was not the first to be published, for it was preceded by VoUnue III, tvhich 
was pubiished in 1953, and by ^'oluIue IV, which was published in 1956. 
The reason for tivis tras that in the first edition of this work there were 
a fairly large number of representative articles on philosophy and religion, 
iltc two subjects which, under the new scheme, had been assigned to 
\'olume Hi and Volume IV respcclively. 'I'hus the preparation of these 
two volumes acquired an advantage over the others, and it was therefore 
tliought expedient to publish them first. Tile other volumes, which 
required much more fresh material, thus gained extra lime. 

\'olume 1 contains 33 articles, 10 of which appeared in the first edition 
of this work. Most of these old articles have been thoroughly revised by 
the authors themselves for the present edition, and sometimes their titles 
have been suitably altered. 

The death, in January 1956, of Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., B.L., p.R.s,, Darsanasagara, who edited Volume III and \"olume IV of 
the second edition, was a great loss to the Institute and to the work of 
The CuUxtral Heritage of India. Professor Bhattacharyya possessed wide 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with in Volume III and Volume IV, and 
he successfully completed the editing of these volumes. But the variety of 
subjects covered by the rest of the volumes demanded a selection of eminent 
scholars with special bed knowledge to scrutinize and edit the material. 
The Institute therefore found it necessary to entrust the editing of Volume I 
to the following four members of the Editorial Board of 77ic Cuiiural 
Heritage of Itidini Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, 
Dr. A, D. Pusalker, and Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose. The names of the 
mcmbci's of the Board, which is under the chairmanship of Dr. Sars'epalli 
Radhakrishnan, the President of the Institute, are given elsewhere. The 
Institute expresses its indebtedness to the editors of Volume I for the 
unstinted labour they put into their task. 

Help has been received from many sources in the preparation of this 
volume. India's Vice-President, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, has taken 
a deep interest in the Institute of Culture since its very inception and has 
been its President since 1957. His insight into the essential message of 
Indian culutre has earned for him recognition as one of the greatest 
exponents of India’s cultural heritage. To this fie adds great devotion to 
making that message known that it may form the foundation of the regenera¬ 
tion of India and at the same time contribute to the establishment of peace 
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and unuy in the world. It was tlierefore most fitting that he should WTlte 
the Introduction to The Cn/fHraf Heritage of India and introduce it to 
the srorld. 

The Institute is grateful to many friends for their svilling scrs ices in 
the preparation of this volume. Sri Gautamsankar R.!iyf m.sc.. Lecturer in 
AnthiO]iology, Cakuiia University, and Sri Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta, 
M.A,, LL.B., went through the articles on ‘The Indus Valley Civilization 
and ‘Yaska and Panini' respectively, and gave valuable suggestions. 
Profesmr Jnanciidra Chandra Daita, m.a.. greatly helped in preparing the 
Index. Mr. J. A. O'Brien, Regional Representative of the British Council, 
Calcutta, and Professtir A. G. Stock, Head of ilie Department of English, 
Calcutta University, shared the task of going through the articles from the 
|ioint of view of language* To all these friends the Institute offers sincere 
thanks for their generous assistance. 

It is with a deep sense of loss tliat ux record the death of the following 
four contributors to the present volume: Sri Madho Sarup Vats, Dr. Bata 
Krishna Ghosh, Dr. MahcndranaiU Sircar, and Dr, Beni Nfadhab Bania. 

It has to be remembered that the subcontinent of India has been 
one cultural unit throughout the ages, cutting across political boundaries. 
For the pur| 30 se of the articles in The Cultttrai Heritage of India, which 
attempts to give an account of the cultural heritage of India from the most 
ancient times to ilic present day, India therefore means the subcontinent 
of India, Le. cultural India, irrcspeciive of political divisions, and tliis use 
has in no way any political implication. 

• • • 

This volume tells the story' of the way in which, many centuries ago, 
the foundations were laid of that mighty edifice which is describctl through 
the pages of The Cultural Heritage of India. The many-sided structure 
which grew' up in the course of time represents a great diversity of thougiu 
and forms. It was the unique nature of the foundations that nradc such 
a structure possible, for the foundations ciiibodicd and established principles 
which, being universally true, lent themselves to infinite expression. Each 
new ponton of the ctlifice, as it arose, was therefore acceptable to the whole 
as one more form of expression of tliosc principles. 

The principles which form the foundation of India's cultural heritage 
were established as the result of observation, study, and experiment. 
Religion became a science. The Upanisids declare that tliat science is the 
greatest which makes man know That which never changes and by knowing 
which everything is known. It was this science, the science of the soul, 
that became the national characteristic, the vitality of the race. This science 

I—B i^t 
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established the principle of the spiritual oiicticss underlying the great tariety 
found in the world, the world of thought as well as the physical world. 
This not only resolved all contradictions and differcncesj it also embraced 
life in all its aspects, and formed the basis on which social organiitation 
was founded, 

India’s strength rests upon the principles of the unity of man, the 
unity of thought, and the unity of spiritual experience. She has flourished 
when they' ha\'c been well cxpretised, and she has degenerated when they 
liave been forgotten or submerged. India lives today because, in spite of 
centuries of degeneration, these principles have been kept alive in the 
national consciousness. India shows a resurgence of strength to-day, and 
that strength will be measured by the degree to ivhicb she can succeed in 
putting these principles into practice, adapting them to the special 
conditions of the modern world. 

The particular significance of adapting these principles to modern 
conditions lies in the fact that modem science and the influences of western 
civiliication play a dcci.sivc role in the life of India today, W’estern 
civilization carries forward the basic idea of Greek civilization, the idea of 
■expression'. TTie expansion and expression of good through society forms 
the ba-sis of western civilization. Today, under the direct itilliicnce of 
western powers of expression and progress, India is being forced up. The 
keynote of her own culture ts ‘thought’, and srhilc, witli the passage of 
centuries, Indian pow'ets of thought have not diminishctl, what has 
diminished is the power of expression. Nosv we find that western influences 
have roused India, and her powers of thought can find iheir fulfilment in 
expression. The way forward for India lies in combining the power of 
expression with the power of thought. This becomes possible tvlicn both 
are viewed basically a.s different aspects of the same urge. For what man 
everywhere is trying to do consciously or unconsciously—and the tvhole 
meaning of life centres in this—is to transcend all limitations, physical, 
meniaU and spiritual. 

Thus we find that the interplay of cultures is of signiftcance to the 
whole world. Western ailiure, in its turn, is nosv feeling the need of 
some other power l>esides the power of expression. The \V'est has discovered 
that no amount of political or social manipulation of human conditions can 
cure the evils of life. Thus It has come about that, aided by its own science 
svliich has demonstrated the physical oneness of the universe, the West is 
nosv ready to recognize the basic universal principle of the spiritual oneness 
of the universe and the divine nature of man. On the basis of this principle, 
svestem w'ays of thought, ethics, and the need for expression find their 
rationale and their ftiiriimcnt. 
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This integration of cultures does not imply the merging of one culture 
into another. Western culture would retain its own basic idea, the idea of 
expression, o£ going outwards to conquer external nature and tints transcend 
physical limitations. But iliat going outwards would then be based upon 
the ability to go inwaixls also. Balance or tvholeness would be achieved, 
because the power to express outwards would be ec|uallcd by the power 
to perceive the underlying spiritual unity of all thitigs, making it possible 
to transcend mental and spiritual limitations also. Indian culture, similarly, 
tvould retain its own basic idea, the idea that the aim oE man is to titanifest 
the divinity within him, ttansccnditig mental and spiritual limitations. 
But this ability to go deep into the depths oE internal nature would be 
accompanied by great activity, a longing for social improvement and the 
ability to effect it, Eortitude, self-reliance, and strength, ^cial good will 
thus become the expression of the underlying spiritual unity. Balance or 
wholeness would be achieved, because the power to perceive iliat undeilying 
spiritual tmity would be equalled by the powc-r to express it outwardly. 

The itiierplay between different cultures oE the world being constant, 
this example leads us to the conception of world culture. The integration 
of all cultures through the principles which are basic to them all makes 
possible growth and fulfilment without the loss o£ individuality. Every 
culture, every nation, has its part to play. The conception oE world culture 
implies wholeness, achieved in various ways, and achieved without the loss 
of individual cultural values. It takes man to the very centre of his problem 
of life on earth, for it shows him not only how to live fully in a glorious 
universe, but to live in the consciousness of his own true nature which is 
one with the spirit behind that universe. 

The publication of The Cuitural Heritage of !ttdia, will, it is hoped, 
contribute in some measure to the appreciation of Indian cultural values 
and point to the part w'hich India can play in the future world renaissance. 


/ 

xi 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCUTION AND SPELUNC OF SANSKRIT WORDS 

The foUowing points should also be notedx 

(1) All Sanskrk words, except w*hcn they are projjcr nouns, or have 
come into common use in English, or represent a class oi literature, cult, 
sect, or school of thought, are iuUcized. 

^2) Excepting in the case of words like ‘kanna', the bases of Sanskrit 
nouns are used, as sonnydsm, stmmin, etc 

(3) Anglicized Sanskrit words like ‘karmic’, 'sariisaric', ‘Arhathood’, etc, 
are Romanized. 

(4) Current geographical names, except in cases where their Sanskrit 
forms arc given, or in special cases where the context requires it, and all 
modem names from the commencement of the nineteenth ccntuiy are given 
in their usual spelling and without diacritical marks. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 


1 LOVE INDIA, not bccnusc 1 culth'ate ihc idolatry of geography, not 
because I have had the chance to be bom in her soil, but because she 
has saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from 
the illuminated consciousness of her great sons— Satyam JMnam Anantam 
Brahma: Brahma is Truth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is Infinite ; jtdirffin'i 
Sivam Advaitam: Peace is in Brahma, goodness is in Brahma, and the 
unity of all beings. 


Brahma-nistho gfhasthah sydt 

tattvajiian a-pa rSyanah , 

Yad yat karma prakurvtta 

tad Bfabmani samarpayet* 


‘The householder shall have his life established in Brahma, shall pursue 
the deeper tntth of all things, and in all activities of life dedicate his srorks 
to the Eternal Being.’ 

Thus we have come to know that what India truly seeks is not a peace 
svhich is in negation, or in some mechanical adjustment, but that which 
is in Sivam, in goodness; which is in Advaitam, in the truth of perfect 
union ; that India does not enjoin her children to cease from karma, but 
to perform their karma in the presence of the Eternal, with the pure 
knowledge of the spiritual meaning of existence; that this is the true 
prayer of Mother India: 


Ya chiYvarno bahudha saktiyogal, 

Var^n atiekan niliiiartho dadhati ; 
I'jcaiVi cante viivarn Sdau so devah, 

Sa no buddhyS iubhayS samyutmktu. 


He who is one, who is alxive all colour distinctions, who dispenses the 
inherent needs of men of all coloun, who comprehends all things from 
their beginning to the end, let Him unite us to one another with w'isdom, 
w*hich is the w'isdom of goodness. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 


1 

T his Centenary Volume brings together the different systems of thought, 
belief, and practice which have developed in India from the dawn of 
reflection. Though this amorphous mass appears at first sight to be more 
an encyclopaedia of vary'ing philosophies and sects tlian a continuous and 
uninterrupted development of one system, closer second thought reveals a 
pervading unity which binds together the bizarre multiplicity of beliefs and 
practices. The different systems described in this volume possess a unity 
of character and attitude which makes the manifold a single wliole, tvhich 
we might describe as the Hindu spirit. The dvilization which is inspired 
by the spiritual insight of our sages is marked by a certain moral integrity, 
a fimdamental loyalty^ a fine balance of individual desires and social 
demands, and it is these that are responsible for its vitality and continuity. 
To a departure from the ideals can be traced tlie present weakness and 
disorder of the Hindu civilisation. 

INDIA AND SPIRtTUAL LIFE 

Spiritual life is the true genius of India. Those who make the greatest 
appeal to the Indian mind are not the military conquerors, not the rich 
merchants or the great diplomats, bill tlie holy sages, the rsij who embody 
spirituality at its finest and purest. India's pride is that almost in every 
generation and in every part of the country, from the time of her recorded 
history, she has produced these holy men who embody for her all that the 
country holds most dor and ^cred. Though they generally remain away 
from ihe main stream of life, kings and commoners pay reverent homage 
to them and take their advice in the problems of their personal lives as 
well as in public affairs. By their lives they teach us that pride and i»wcr, 
W'calth and glory, arc nothing in comparison with the power of Spirit. It is 
those who scorn their own lives that raise life above our scorn. 

5RI RAMA KRISHNA AND MVmCAL TR.ADniON 
Sri Ramakrishna is one such rsi, though not the only one of his kind. 
He is one of those rare bctiigs in whom the Bame of spiritual life bums so 
brightly that all who come near are able to share the illumination and see 
the world new-bom as on the first day. He is an illustrious example of 
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the mystical tradition which nms right through the religious history of this 
country from the days of the V'^cdic rsis. I'his tradition may sometiincs 
have Ijccn overcome by a ceremonial piety or by a rationalist dogma, Yet it 
ahvays reappears faithful to its original pat term Its characteristic tendencies 
arc those set forth in the L'panisads, 

II 

RELICtOLS EXPERIENCE 

Religion is a matter of experience. It is not an awakening from 
a swoon, but a transformation of one's being* U is not an addition to one's 
intelleciiial furniture, but an exaltation of one's personality into the plane 
of the universal Spirit* It is Bra/ttnadarsatta- —^insight into Reality, a direct 
awareness of the world of values. 

Religions experience is not to be confused svith the pursuit of truth, 
beauty, or goodness. It is a life of adoring love transcending these. The 
Divine is not a mere sum of knowledge, love, and l>eauty- The ultimate 
Reality tvhich responds to our demands is more than'ntiionaL Religion 
means asve more than service, holiness more than viniic. \Ye worship not 
what we can. but what we cannot understand. There is the Unknown, 
the reserve of truth, which the iniellcct cannot reach and yet feels to lie 
behind. There h an clement of mystery in all religion, an incomprehensible 
certainty which is not to be explained by grammar or logic. Life is open 
only to life. Religions experience, tv hen genuine, is characterized by 
vividness, directness, freshness, and joy. In it we feel the impact of Reality, 
It is spiritual discovery, not creation. The men of experience feel the 
pr^'iicc of God and do not argue aljout it. The slioals anti shallows of 
existence arc submerged in a flood iidc of joy. 

COO AND THE UN’tt'ERSE 

^Ve do not infer God from our feeling of dependence or an analysis 
of the self. The reality of Go<l is revealed in an immediate intuition of the 
essential dependence of all Rnite things, of the priority of absolute to 
relative being. 

Though the experience is beyond reason, it is not opposed to reason. 
Uhile the Upnisads emphasize the direct awareness of the world of .Spirit 
they also adduce reasons in support of the reality of Spirit. Their approach 
is both objective and subjective. ' ^ 

Each order of reality known to us is only truly apprehended from 
a sLandpoini higher than itself. The significance of the pfivsical world 
(anna) is disclosed in the biological (prd»a) ; that of the biological in th? 
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psychological (wanaj): that of the psychological in the logical and ethical 
(vijnSna). The logical finds its meaning in the spiritual (anondo). The 
drift of the irorld Itas an underlying tendency, a verifiable direction lotvards 
some implied fulfilment. If the vast process of the world leads up to the 
spiritual, we are justified in finding in the spiritual the best due to the 
understanding of the world. 

It is now admitted that the forms and properties of matter; animals 
and plants, in their varied classes and orders; and human beings, with their 
power of choice betwxen good and evil, did not come into existence in their 
present form by a direct act of Almighty God, but assumed their present 
forms in slow obedience to a general law of change. Ttjc higher exerts 
a curious pressure on the happenings of the lower and nioulds it. This 
fact requires explanation, and modem philosophers confirm the suggestions 
of the Upanisads on this question. 

Professor Lloytl Moigan, who studies the problem from the biological 
side, affirms titat w'hile resultants can be explained as the results of already 
existing conditions, cmergents like the advent of life, mind, and rellective 
personality cannot he explained without the assumption of divine activity. 
The progressive emeigcncc, in the course of evolution, of life, mind, and 
personality, requires us to assume a acaiive Principle operative in nature, 
a timeless Reality in the temporal. 

Professor A. N. A^Tiitchead argues, after Plato, that there arc eternal 
objects, answering to the eternal forms or patterns of Plato, and makes God 
transcend both the eternal objeeti and the concrete occasions. He is the 
active source of limitation or determination. For Plato also, the ideal world 
ruled by the supreme Idea of the Good is different from the creative God. 
The Supreme Being is the Ideal u'orld, and the Demiurge contemplates the 
Ideas and their unity in relation to the Idea of the Good and reproduces 
this heavenly pattern as far as is possible in time and space. Plato does not 
tell us svhat exactly the relation of form to sensible fact is; nor docs 
Wlutchcad tell us what exactly the relation of eternal object to concrete 
occa.sion is. Is a sensible thing a mere assemblage of forms or eternal 
objects or unlversals or is it more? 

Aristotle felt that Plato's mistake lay in separating the univers.iI 
characters from sensible things and setting up these supersensible abstiactions 
as the source of the things we see. Aristotle believes that he gels over the 
difficulty by affirming that the form exists only in the individual thing and 
is just its essential character. The solution is not quite so simple. Wc still 
ask, what is the status of eternal objects and how are they related to the 
things we perceive? V\''hat is the position of moral ideas and how are they 
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related to moral facts? VV^hatcver these difficulties may be, it ts agreed that 
the universe is not self^^xpIanato^y. 

When we consider the nature of cosmic process with Its ascent from 
matter to spirit, we are led to the conception of a supreme Being who is 
the substantiation of all values. These v'alues arc not only the revealed 
attributes of God, but the active causes of the world. Till these values are 
realized, God is transcendent to the process, though He inspires it. God is 
the creator, destroyer, and siistaincr of this universe. He transcends all 
creatures as the active power in which they take their rise. 

COD AND THE SE1.F 

An analysis of the self yields the same result. The Upani^ds undcr- 
Likc an analysis of the self and make out that the reality of the self is the 
divine universal consciousness. It is needless to repeat here the careful 
accounts which the Chandog^a and the Mdnd^kya Upani^ds relate.^ Some 
modem thinkers arrive at similar results. The Jlvatman is not a mbstame, 
but an activity, what Aristotle calls energcm or self-maintaining activity. 

AVc have to distinguish the logical subject from the substratum of 
qualities. The former is a logical problem, while the latter is an ontologi¬ 
cal one. So long as tve adopt the ‘substance* theory of the self, difficulties 
arise. Locke was obliged to reduce substance to an unknowable sub¬ 
stratum, a something he knows not vvhat, which supports its attributes, he 
know's not how. It becomes a superfluous entity and rightly did Berkeley 
abolish material substance altogether. Its attributes, which he called ideas, 
could just as well be said to inhere in one divine mind as in a multitude 
of unknow'able substrata. But Berkeley retained spiritual substance, for, 
accortling to him, the essence of any existent thing is to be perceived by 
a mind. 

Hume applied a more rigorous analysis. He breaks up the self into a 
succession of impressions and ideas. He would recognize nothing in the 
mind except these: ‘Ulien I enter most Imimatcly into what I call myself,’ 
he said, ‘i always stumble on some particular perception or other of heat 
or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
but the perception,’ He infers that 'tvere all my perceptions removed by 
death, I should be entirely annihilated'. For him there is nothing 'simple 
and continued’. ‘The successive perceptions only constituLc the mind.’* 
But Hume’s analysis docs not account for the continuity of self and the 


* S« the miK’s P^tewpAy of the (CwTRe Allen & Unwin, London. 

Roiwl Second Edm^n, 

* D/ Hufmn (Ed* hy Selby Biggc), pp. 
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feeling of identity. How can a series of feelings be aware of itself as a 
series? Hume has no answer to this question but takes slicUcr under 'the 
privilege of a sceptic'. 

Kant, however, was greatly disturbed by the precarious position in 
which Hume left the problem of knowledge. He started with Hume's 
analysis and tried to cure its defects by the use of a /priori principles. But 
he conceived the self on the analogy of material substance, as the permanent 
in change, tvhich is necessary for the perception of change. He did not 
raise the question of the relation of changing attributes to the unchanging 
substance. Docs the substance itself change when the attributes do? 

^Ve must seek for the source of substance not in the eKtcmal per- 
sistence in space, but in the internal continuity of memory. The ques* 
lion, why dp the contents of the mind bang together, how are they unified, 
Kant answers by referring us to the transcendental subject, to which all 
experiences arc fmally to be referred. It is the subject which is the correlate 
of all objects. But it is only the logical subject, and is not to be confused 
wdth the metaphysical soul or a spiritual substance which is simple and 
indissoluble and therefore immortal. Even NfcTaggatt, in the second 
chapter of his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, attempts to establish the 
immortality of the self on the ground of its immutability. But that which 
is immutable and therefore immortal is not the empirical self. This transcen¬ 
dental Self is the Paramatman, functioning in all minds. It is not capable 
of existing in the plural. There is only one transcendental Self and our 
empirical selves arc psychical facts, streams of cliange, The Jivatraan ts 
not a substance, but an activity, whose nature is to change continuously. 
W'hcther wc look at the real from the objective or the subjective point of 
view, the real can be defined only as Spirit. 

Though the being of man ts Spirit, his nature is complex and unstable. 
There are other grades and kinds of life in the human individual. That 
is why he has the creaturely sense over against the transcendent majesty 
of God, the spaceless Spirit of all individual spirits. 

Ill 

COD AND MAN 

Those who live in God do not care to define. They have a peculiar 
confidence in the unit'erse, a profound and peaceful acceptance of life in 
all its sides. Their response to ultimate Reality is not capable of a clcar- 
cut, easily intelligible formulation. The mystery of God's being cannot 
be rationally determined. It remains outside the scope of logical concepts. 
Its form does not lie in the field of vision, none can see it with the e)'e. 
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There is no equal to it. An axtstere silence is more adequate to the experi¬ 
ence oE God than elaborate descriptions. 

The Upanipds often give negative accounts of the supreme Reality. 
God is nothing that is. He is non-being. Pagans like Plotinus and Christians 
like Nicholas of Cusa support the negative theology of the Uixtni^ds. This 
negative theology also gives us a knowledge of Divinity. It affirms that 
Divinity is not perceived by the categories of reason, It is grasped by the 
revelations of spiritual life. 

When positive accounts are given, we abandon concepts in favour of 
symbols and mytlis. They are better suited to life which is inexitaustible and 
unfathomable. God is regarded as father, friend, lover. Infinite power and 
infinite love are both reveladons of God. God is infinite love tiiat pours 
forth at every time and every place its illimitable grace on all that ardently 
seek for it. The divine solicitude for man is easy of comprehension when 
we look upon the Divine as Mother. She wishes to possess us and so will 
pursue and track us down in our hiding places, God is in search of us. 
This conception has been made ftmiliar to us by Francis Thomson's The 
Hound of Heaven-.* Among the worshippers of the Divine as Mother, 
Ramakrishna holds a high place.* In polytheistic religions, the nature of 
the Divine becomes as it vvere divided into fragments. 


GOD AND THE ABSOLUTE 

The positive descriptions are variations of the central theme that 
God is a person. The negative theology makes out that even personality 
is a symbol. In later Vedanta, a distinction is drawn hctweco the Absolute 
Brahman and the Personal Is vara. Sahkara says: ’Brahman is realiaed in 
its twofold aspect: In one aspect it is endowed with the upHhls {adjuncts) 
of name and form, that are subject to modification and cause differentia- 

' Cf. Pascal, Sty Here dt Jesus: T have bved ihee*. aid Cltfist to Pascal, ‘mure ardent] v 
than Lhoii hast |ov^ Ehy * 

* CoiupaJTc the line* of by Kiili^rinc Tynan: 

There h no hdght, no depth, my own, could set m apart 
Body ol niine and fioul oi mine; heart of my heart 1 

^ I I 4. 

tf soraie day yau ainc to me heavy wiili sin, 

L your mcKher, woiiM run to ihc dwr and lei yoo m, 

I would wash you ivhiEc again with ray team ami grief, 

Body of mine and muI of mine, liM yon round relief. 

Thoiigti you had «lined ail lifu time aie Twist ea.st and wtit. 

You shuuld find my arma, wide for you, your head on mv breast/ 

Child, if 1 w'cre in fteaven ohc day and you wm in Hell-- 
Angets while as my »potlcKf one stumbled and fell— 

1 would leave for you the fuilib of Cod and Queen MarvT feel* 

Straight to the heart of Hell vrould go wekiiig mv sweet^ 

Cod ioayhap would turn h\m lound ai sound ol the door. 

Who is II goH out from me to come back no more? 

Then the blessed Mother of Ciod wotiJd say from her thtone* 

'Son, 'tis a mother goes to Hell seeling hor own/ 
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tion: and in the other it is just the opposite (bereft of all upadhis), i.e. the 
transcendental Reality.' 

The Absolute answers to the essential deity, of which Eckhart speaks, 
deeper titan God Himself and tlie groundlessness of Boehme. Brahman 
and I^'ara, Absolute and God, are not contradictor}', but complementary 
to each other. Each U the perspective offered to the mental standpoint of 
the seeker. Religious experience also lends support to this dual conception, 
ft has normally tW'o .sides, an experience of personal intercourse with a 
Personal God as w'cll as a sense of rest and completeness in an absolute 
Spirit which is more than personal. If the latter alone were experienced, 
we sliould not lapse front the condition of absolute freedom. It is because 
our natures arc rooted in the world of space-time as well that we look 
up to the A1>so]ute as something different from us, svjth wliom it is possible 
for us to have personal relations. There are experiences of men who are 
convinced that they are working with God. thinking and striving under 
pressure from Him. For them God is not an unchanging .Absolute, a 
Being perfect in nature and realization. God is aiming at something 
through the medium of the human. There is a sense in w’hich God has 
real need of us and calls us to sliare in his increasing victories and another 
in which God is timeless, and completes our being. ^V^hcn we emphasize 
the former aspect, w'c call it the Supreme God: w'bcn w'c lay stress on tltc 
latter, we call it the Absolute. 

BRAHMAN, ATMAN, AND ISVAR.\ 

There are three terms in consuni use in the Indian religious voca* 
bular)', which bring out different aspeas of the Supreme: Brahman, Atman, 
and r^vara. These words are used with little appreciation of the distinct 
tions implied by them. Brahman is the Immense, the Vast, the Ultimate, 
permeating all the universe and yet eluding any conceptual definition. We 
experience its living reality, its otherness, tLs uneonditionedness by all that 
is of this world. To the logical mind its character is not clear and yet its 
reality is apprehended as something which contrasts with the time-series. 
We hav'c direct relationship with it. Brahman is the name tve give to that 
substantial and eternal Being. It is the object of our metaphysical quest. 
It is the transcendent and abiding Reality tvhich is far bc>’ond the w'orld 
of succession, though it gives meaning to the process and supports it ail 
through. 

Since it is apprehended by us it is dear that we have in us a quality 
which apprehends it. It is vve that possess the ineffable consciousness of the 
Eternal. The soul it is that becomes aware of Brahman, The Absolute is 
Spirit. Though unspeakable in its transcendence, the Supreme is yet the 
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most iiHi'ard part of our being. Though Brahman in one sense entirely 
iraasccnds us, in another sense it is intimately prcscni in us. The Eternal 
Being, Brahman, is Spirit, Atman. That trhich we indicate irith awe as 
the Absolute, is also our own transcendental essence. It is the ground of 
our being, that in which our reality consists. 

Off and on, in some rare moments o£ our spiritual life, the soul becomes 
aw'are of the presence of the Divine. A strange awe and delight invade the 
life of the soul and it becomes convinced of the absoluteness of the Divine, 
svhich inspires and moulds every detail of our life. To bring out that God 
is both transcendent and immanent, that He is a presence as tvell as a 
purpose, the conception of Is vara is used. It affirms the ever-present 
pressure of God on the here and now. He is the lord and giver of life, 
in this world and yet distinct from it, penetrating all, yet other than all, 
I^rara IS the Absolute entering into the world of events and persons, operat¬ 
ing at various levels but most freely in the world of souls. I^vara as the 
divine Presence is maintaining helping, and preserving the whole world 
to move up, at every plane, in every person, and at every point, to reach 
tow'ands greater perfection, to get into conformity with its own thought for 
the world. It IS the pure. Absolute Brahman acting. The religious sense 
that spiritual energy breaks through from another plane of being, modi¬ 
fying or transforming the chain of cause and effect, finds Its fulfilment in 
the concept of Jivara. As the Upanisad has it; ‘The divine Intelligence 
is the lord of all, the all-knower, the indwelling Spirit, the source of all, 
the origin and end of all creation.' 


IV 

CATHOLlCm' OF HiNDmSM 

In Hinduism the descriptions of the Supreme are many-sided and com¬ 
prehensive. A catholic religion expresses itself in a variety of forms and 
comprehends all the relations w'hich exist betw’cen man and God. Some 
of the great religions of the world select one or the other of the great rela¬ 
tions, exalt it to the highest rank, make it the centre and relate all else to it. 
They become so intolerant as to ignore the possibility of other relations and 
insist on one s acceptance of their otvn point of view as giving the sole right 
of citizenship in the spiritual world. But Hinduism provides enough free¬ 
dom for a man to go forward and develop along his own characteristic lines, 
It rece^izes that the divine light penetrates only by degrees and is dis¬ 
torted by the obscurity of the medium which receives it. Our conception of 
God answ-ers to the icvel of our mind and interests. Hinduism admits diat 
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religion cannot be compressed within any Juridical S)'stcm or reduced to 
any one single doctrine. 

The different creeds mark out ihe way of the spirit. Religious life has 
to be built through their aid. Ramakrishna practised forms of worship 
not only of the different Hindu sects, but also those of Islam and Christianity, 
From actual experience, he established that the goal of all religions is the 
same. the same sugar is made into various figures of birds and beasts/ 
Rainakrishna used to say^ 'so one sweet Mother Divine is worshipped in 
^^rious climes and ages under variotis names and forms. Different creeds 
are but different paths to reach the Almighty. As with one gold various 
ornaments are made, hav ing different forms and names, so one God is wor¬ 
shipped in different countries and agcs> and has different forms and names."* 
Real contradictions are found more often in mediocre miiidsp but the vast- 
ncss of soul of the spiritually profound gathers within itself opinions and 
tendencies profoundly contradictory. 

S\^fBOLIS^! IX RELIGION 

Idolairy^ Is a much abused term. Even those who oppose it arc unable 
to escape from it. Tire ver>^ tvord brings up to our mind thoughts of graven 
images, strange figures of frightful countenances, horrid animals, and 
shapes, and so long as the worshippers confuse these outer sjTiibols w'ith 
the deeper divine Reality, they arc victims of idolatry* 

But, as a matter of feet, religion cannot escape from symbolism, from 
icons and crucifixes, from rites and dogmas. These forms are employed 
by religion to focus its faith, but when they become more important than 
the faith itself, ive have idolatry. A s)TnboI does not subject the Infinite 
to the finite, but renders the finite irartsparcnt. It aids us to see the Inli- 
nite through it* Wlien^ however, ive confuse the symbol w^ith the Reality, 
exalt the relative into the Absolute, difficulties arise and an unjustihcxl 
idolatry develops. 

It is this idolatry' that stands in the way of religious fellowship and 
understanding today. Every dogmatic religion o^erlooks the spiritual facts 
and w'orships the theological opinions. It is more anxious for the spread 
of its dogmas than for the spiritual education of human race. If we 
realize the true place of symbolism, then we shaJ] not bother at>out ho^v 
men reach the knowledge of spiritual Reality* 

The different religious groups bound wdthin themselves by means of 
rites and ceremonies militate against, the formation of a human society. 
Intuitive religion rebels against these communal and national gods, confident 

* Mi^x Mill Her: ito : Hh Life and Stiyings (Adviiia .Ashraim^ Cakulta, 1951). 
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in the strength of the one Spirit whose presence works and illuminates 
the whole of mankind. 


absolute and the UNn'ERSE 

The Absolute which is timeless is reflected in some fashion in our 
world of space and time. Tlte world is the appearance of the Absolute It 
IS the vimm of the Absolute. The unity of the Absolute is not affected 
by the plurality of existent irorlds, though the world is an expression of 
the Absolute. Of course, tfie nature of the Absolute is by no means ex¬ 
hausted by thw svorld or for that matter by any number of such worlds, and 
Ik ^ varied worlds do not in any way affect the unity of the 

Absolute. ^Ve cannot, however, say that the empirical universe is the re¬ 
sult of the apprehending consciousness, for that would mean the Absolute 
IS a thing in itself and the world a mere appearance, and there is nothing 
to ell us whether it ,s an appearance or whether there is a thing in itself 
at the back of it Much the best solution is to admit that the world ex¬ 
presses the Al^lute without in any way interfering with its unity and 
!hiX'^^ ^ relationship is what is called vivarta by Indian 

drat the rea ,s not pure Being which excludes all negation, but a self- 
c^aous Pnnaple which involves a certain negation of absolute Reality 
God IS a form of absolute Being. Even as the world is distinct from and 
ts m a ^nse n ne^t.on of the absolute Being, God is a limited expre« on 
of the .Abso ute. So far as God is concerned, the world is as nece^Ja^ to 
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action, and actions determine the course of life. Evolution of life goes on 
until sahution ts attained. 

Salvation or mukti is life eternal and has nothing to do with contin¬ 
uance in endless time. No adequate account of njuAti can be given since 
it transcends the limitations with which human life is bound up. So the 
(question of the nature of salvation, whether it is individual or universal, 
has no relevance or meaning when applied to life eternal, which is alto¬ 
gether a different life. 

The question becomes important w-hen we attempt to describe the 
state of salvation from the standpoint of the empirical world. Whether 
salvation is individual or universal has significance only on the basis of the 
plurality of Individual souls on the empirical plane. If in this universe we 
have only one soul, then salvation of that soul means the redemption of 
the tvhoie universe. In the Ekajivavada, universal salvation and individual 
salvation arc identical. 

Though some later Advaitins adopt this position, Sankara is opposed 
to it. If all the different souls are only one Jiva, then, when, for the fii^t 
time, any soul attains liberation, bondage should liavc terminated for all, 
which is not the case. He says: 'No man can actually annihilate this whole 
existing world. ... And if it actually could be done, the first released person 
would have done it once for all, so that at present the whole world would 
be empty, earth and all other substances having been finally annihilated.'^* 

From the empirical standpoint, a plurality of individuals is assumed 
by Sankara and many of his followers. On this view^ s.nlvation does not 
involve the destruction of the world. It implies the disappe.irunce of a 
false view of the world. The idea is further elucidated by Sankara in the 
SiilTa-bhasya : 'Of what nature is that scxalled annihilation of the apparent 
world? Is it analogous to the annihilation of hardness in congealed clarifted 
butter (ghee), which is effected by bringing it into contact with fire? Or 
is the apparent world of names and forms which is superimposed upon 
Brahman by nescience to be dissolved by knovvledge, just as the phenomenon 
of a double moon which is due tO' a disease of the eyes is removed by the 
application of medicine 

TVPES OF MUKTI ANH THE STATE OF THE RELEASED 

Sankara admits that the world-appearance persists for the jivanmukta 
or the slhitaprafita of the Bfttigavad-Gita, The fivanmukta, though he 
realizes tnoksa or Braiimabhava, still lives in the world. The appearance of 
multiplicity is not superseded. It is with him as with a patient suffering 

BfehrnaSfilfa-bhSiya, 111.2.21. "Ibid., 111.221. 
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from fowfVfl that, thotiglr he knows ihcre is only one moon, secs two. Only 
ii docs not deceive the freed soul, even as the mirage does not tempt one 
who has detected its unreal charactcT, Freedom consists in the attainmciK 
of a iiniversaliiy of spirit or Embodimem continues after 

the rise of the saving knowledge. Though the spirit is released, the body 
persists. While tlie individual has attained inner harmony and freedom, 
the wmld-appcarance still persists and engages his energies. Full freedom 
demands the destruction of the world appcarance as well. Satikara's view 
of the jitfanmukta condition makes out that inner perfection and work In 
the (iniie universe can go together. 

It is usually thought that at death the soul attains final liberation or 
videhamiikli. It is not easy to reconcile this view with Sankara's other 
suitemeni that Apantarauimas, Bhrgu, and Narada even after death wotk 
for the saving of the worId*‘® These arc said to be the 'possessors of die 
complete knowledge of the V'etias'. Sankara writes: ‘The continuance of 
the bodily existence of Apantaratamas and others depends on die offices 
which they discharge for the sake of the world. As the sun, who after 
having for thousands of ages performed the olTicc of watching O'Ver these 
worlds, at the end of that period, enjoys the condition of release in ivliich 
he neither rises nor sets, so Apantaratamas and others continue as iridi* 
viduals. although they possess complete knowledge, which is the cause of 
release, and obtain release only when their office comes to an end.* .So long 
as their offices last their harm as cannot be said to be cxfiausted. ^ahkara 
liere admits that samyagdarsana, though it is the cause of release, docs not 
bring about final release, and the liberated individuals are expected to 
contribute to lokasthiti or world-maintenance. Their karma can never be 
fully exhausted, so long as the world demands their scrv'iccs. 

This view is not to be confused with AramarnuAli or gradual release 
which is the aim of those who arc devoted to Karya-Brahmaij or 
Hiranyagarbha.‘* Sankara is discussing not gradual release, but release 
consequent on Brahmajiidna tvhich is attainable here and now\ And for 

even such released souls, persistence of individuality is held not only 

as possible by iaAkara, but necessary in the interests of what is called 

lokasthiti In other words, the tvorld w ill persist as long as there arc souls 

subject to bondage. It terminates only wlicn all are released, i.e, absolute 
salvation is possible with world redemption. 

Such a view of Saiikara’s philosophy is by no means new. Appaya 
Dlksiia, for example, takes his stand on those passages in Saiikara where 
the Jiva is said to be of the nature of livara and not Brahman, and holds 

'•Ibid., [ll,S.S£. 

“ Thcir aiuin libcritftm when the offiet of Hinnyagjrbha 
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tlm ihc liberated individuals attain communion t^ ith Tsvara and not union 
H'ith Brahman. ‘The Self of the Highest Lord is the real nature of the 
ciutx>dicd self (B.S., 111.4.9)^ and so he contends that Sankara supports the 
vietv* of mokjia as attaining the nature of livara. He also suggests that when 
all the Jivas attain liberation, the world, with the liberated souls and Kvara, 
lapses into the Absolute where there is neither subject nor object, neither 
world nor God. But so long as some souls are unrcdcenied, even tire 
liberated arc in the world, which is governed by fsvani, though filled by 
the spirit of oneness of all, and fulfil their redemptive functions. 

That the individual docs not become identical with Brahman but only 
with Isvara comes out fiom what is called the theory' of reflection or 
Bimba-praiibirnbavada. ^VTle^ a face is reflected in a number of mirrors, 
the destruction of a particular mirror means only the [apse of the image 
into the reflecting face and not the face in itself. It is only when 
all reflection ceases, i.e. irhen all mirrors are destroyed, that tlie reflecting 
face disappears and the face in itself appears. The full release or the 
attainment of Brahman is possible only when all avidyas are destroyed. 
Until then, release means only identity with Tsvara. 

If such a view is adopted, two conditions are essential for final 
salvation: (J) inward perfection attained by intuition of self; and (2) outer 
perfection possible only with the liberation of all. The liberated souls 
which obtain the first condition continue to work for the second and will 
attain final release when the world as such is redeemed. To be saved in 
the former sense is to see the Self all in all, to see all things in the Self and 
to U\'e in the Self with all things. To be perfect is to be onself and all else ; 
it is to be the universe. It is to give onself, so that all might be saved! 
Commenting on the Mundaka Ufuittbad text (111.2.5), Sankara says: 'He 
who has reached the all-pcnctrating Atman enters into the all.' Kumarila 
in his Tantravarttika quotes Buddha os saying: 'Let all the sins of the world 
fall on me and let the world be saved.*'* 

THE LtBER.^TED INDIVIDUAL 

The liberated indis'idua] has the consciousness of the timeless tnfinite 
and, w'ith that as his background, takes his place in the temporal world. 
He has what the seers called tTikala-drsti, an intuition of time in which 
past, present, and future exist together for ever in the self-knotvledgc and 
scif-pow'cr of the Eternal He is no more sw-ept helplessly on the stress of 
the moments. He lives in the consciousness of the univeraal mind and 
w'orks for the welfare of the world in an unselfish spirit. True renunciation 
is not abandonment of action, but unselfish conduct. 

'* See Uic wTiler'* An idmlift Viem t>{ Life {Gwige Allen 1 Uninn, Lonilon), Ch. VTI. 
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VII 

the sayings of Sri Ratnakrishna did not penetrate so much into 
academic circles, they found tlieir way into Jonefy hearts who have been 
stranded in their punuit of pleasure and selfish desires. Under the 
inspiration of this great teacher there has been a powerful revival of social 
compassion. Educational and medical work is done throughout the country. 
He has helped to raise from the dust the fallen standard of Hinduism, not 
in W'ords merely, but in works also, 

March 1937 
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EDITORS' PREFACE 


I ndia’s cuUural heritage is not only one o£ the mrnit ancient, bin it is 
also one o£ the most extensive and varied. To it have contributed, 
thtotighout the ages, many races and peoples, who have cither tcnujorarily 
come into contact with India or have pemwncntly settled within her 
harders, joining t!ic ranks of her children and helping to evolve a distinC' 
live Indian culture, the keynote of o'hich is synthesis on the basis of 
eternal values. The present volume digs deep into the past and reteals 
to our vieiv the prehistoric glimmerings of this culture in the admirable 
Indus valley civilization which flourished over 4,000 years ago. It git'es 
us glimpses of the Vedic civilization when the grand spiritual foundations 
of Indian culture Averc laid, aaid of the Jaina and Buddhist movements 
which tried to spread the accumulated spiritual wealth among the nuasscs 
and classes of the country and, the latter, also abroad. Titus the founda¬ 
tions of the ttvo great ideals of India—Synthesis of Cultures and Spiritual 
Regeneration of Man—have been truly laid in these early phases on tvluch 
the future structure of India's culture has been raised. 


I 

THE STAGE FOR THE DILAKfA OF INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 
The nine articles in the first two Pans of this volume—Part I dealing 
with ‘The Background of Indian Culture’, covering geographicrtl, racial, 
linguistic, and cultural aspects • and Part 11 dealing with ‘Prehistoric India', 
covering Stone .^gc and Indus Valley civilizations, the problem of the Origin 
of Indo-Aryans, and early cultural relations with outside countries—have 
sought to indicate how the stage was set for the drama of Indian History 
and Culture to take its course on the subcontinent of India during the last 
4,000 years and more. In one of his great poems, flliflrafa-iirriui (India 
as the Great Holy Spot), Rabindranath Tagore expressed, in beautiful 
language, how different peoples came into India from prehistoric times 
right down to recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the 
modern European peoples) and have co-operated in building up a great 
culture which docs not seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and 
docs not take up an attitude which would deny to any people its right of 
self-expression. As a matter of fact, the great culture of India is Ixisically 
a S^Tithesis—a synthesis of not only blood and race, but also of speech and 
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of ways of thinking (of which the different speeches are the out^v'ard 
expression) as well as of cultures—rnatertah IntcUectual, and spiritual—■ 
which give ideologies and determine attitudes and actions. The geograph¬ 
ical background is also to be taken into consideration, because Man, in any 
area of the world, is a prodtict as much of his geographical and economic 
environment as of his racial and cultural bearings and moorings. 

No culture or civilization has come into being in any country, and 
at any age, in a completed and a perfected fonn, like an Athena comijig 
out full-grou n and fully-armed from the head of the Divinity, Zeus. There 
has always been an evolution in the development of Man and his sur- 
roundingsr—Man is for ever becoming; and like all things mundane, his 
affairs are ever in a state of flux. 

LNDIA—A UXmf IN DIV'ERSITY 

India represents a remarkable diversity out of which a unity lias 
developed. Some uould prefer to describe it the other tvay, as the expres^ 
sion of a basic and original Unity in its various manifestations. This 
other way of looting at the matter has something attractive in it for those 
who helicsc in a progressive degeneration from a Golden Age of their 
imagination, rather than in a sequential evolution tliiough the ages. But, 
in the face of observed facts, it is a case of a unity gradually beroming 
established out of diverse, and often contending, elements. It began, of 
course, with diversity, considering that the country presents a most remark¬ 
able array of geographical and climatic and attendant economic features, and 
that the first human habitants of India represented various different races 
w'hosc origins and whose languages and basic cultures, to start with were 
distinct from each other. 


Geocraphiovl variety 

In India we have in the Himalayan regions a'climate which is as 
tcm|wratc as that of the greater part of Europe. There are dry' sandy deserts 
w'hich rn^l the deserts of Arabia. There arc areas which display extremes 
of cold and heat in some of the seasons of the year and do not have any 
appreciable rainfall. And these areas breed a type of people who would 
naturally be quite different from those svho live in the moistcr areas where 
there is more frequent rain than elsewhere. There are mighty alluvial 
plains and riverain tracts stretching for hundreds and hundreds of miles 
v-hich are exceedingly fertile and which have largely made for die wealth 

agriculture. There are high plateaus and 
wo^ed hills which also nurture other types of people. There are coast- 
lands which have attracted people to maritime adventuring. AU these 
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\'ariaiions in climate and land-structure also help tq bring about a most 
remarkable variation in the background of life, and in the life itself, l-'ood 
and dress habits, as well as use of tnaterials, styles of house-building, and 
ivays of living, both domestic and social, liavc to be different, according 
to the background presented by Nature. 

RACIAL tu\'ERsrnf 

Then the peoples who came to India represented rarlous tacial types: 
and ^vith the material at our command, it has been attempted to appntise 
the different types of Humanity which came to be established on the soil 
of India, and how they reacted towards one another. The present work is 
concerned more with the mind and the spirit than u'iih the body 
and the physical environment of the people of India—how they were 
enabled to think and act and find out for themselves a consistent trorld of 
ideas and of behaviour tihich have their value not only for the Indian Man, 
but also for the whole of Humanity. Consequently, it is not so necessary 
to dilate upon the physical bases and aspects uhich came to characterize 
Indian life and civilization in the different areas within the country. The 
great fact rcrtLiins that peoples of diverse origin came to the country at 
different limes, and they settled down beside one another; and entering 
into a sort of great understanding or comprehension amongst themselves, 
they jointly built up the culture we are accustomed to associate sviih India r 
they built up 'the Wonder that is India', 

e;'oll’tion of intilv.m wav of life 
The articles mentioned above do not give the whole picture; as a 
matter of fact, considering the vast amount of lacunae In our knowledge 
of India in the formative period of her culture, it tvill not be possible for 
us to obtain the full picture. Out of a welter of racc-movcnients and of 
ideological exchanges, ferments, and equillibria, we can only sec dimly the 
gradual establishment of a way of thought and a tv.-jy of life that became 
associated with India as a distinct entity among geographical units and 
human enoses. The various races follotv ach other as a phased sequence, 
or sometimes they tumble upon each other's heels throughout the centuries 
and millennia, making ultimately for that richness of life and cx)jerience 
and thought and spiritual perspective that are in the civilization nf India: 
the colithic Negroids fiom Africa r the Proto-Australoids and the .Austric 
pctrplcs, probably from W'estem As\a ; the Mongoloids from tfie Far East, 
in their various ramifications: the congeries of the Asian peoples svho 
appear to have brought the Dravidian language and culture into India; 
the Indo-Europeans in their various etc men ts, racial and linguistic—not 
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only Nordic, but also Mcditcmtiqan, Alpine, and Dimaric in race as well 
as language; Aryan—both as Indo-Aryan and Iranian—as well as Proio 
Hellenic and hUiorical Hclleriic; and other varioas races and peoples, too 
numerous to mention even for die prehistoric periocl only. 

History’ has forgotten, or there is want of recorded history, about at least 
some of these ancient races who have merged into the Indian people without 
leas ing much trace. In historical times, other peoples also came, of whom 
u’C have plentiful records: the AssyTio- Baby Ion iaas, the Ancient Persians, 
the nreeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and other Iranians, the Turks, the 
Muslim Persians, the Armenians, and the modern West Euroijcan peoples 
like the Portuguese, the French, the Dutch, and the English : possibly a 
backwash of the Polymesians; besides, Elamites, Finno Ugrians. and some 
others. Sometimes they were quietly absorbed into the basic racial and 
cultural mi.xture that was going on—it was becoming a chemical compound 
and not a mechanical iiiiittUTe. But there might have l>ecn, and as a tiiatter 
of fact there have been, otliers who had already formed their oivn spirit of 
resistance, and so could give their impress, and added new elements to the 
culture that u-as being built up through unresisting c<W))>cration: and in 
this ivay they strengthened or enriched the basic culture of India. Some¬ 
times a kind of intransigence was noticeable; and this has given rise to 
problems due to muiua] exclusiveness, which has still to harmonize itself 
U’ith the general spirit of India—with an /ndiflnwm, or common Indian 
way of life and uay of thinking, which has grotvn up. 


.\NTIQLITr OF INDO ARYAN CULTURE 
The Indian way of life, as it emerged with the birth of the Indian 
Man, which took place as the result of misceg I nation of Nisada and Kirata, 
and nasa-Dasyii and Ary a, i.e. of the Mongoloid and the Austric, the Dra vi¬ 
dian and the Indo-.^ryan or Indo-European (possibly with other ethnic 
groups about which tve liave no sure or positive evidence now), was a 
comi^ralively late thing in the history of Man. Wc have to bid good-bye 
to theories of hoary' antiquity for Indian Aryan culture, u hich we in India 
generally look upon as axiomatic As it has been discussed in some of the 
{lapers in this volume, we might look upon the tenth century B.r.„ the last 
phase of the Vcdic age, as the time w’hen the Indian Man came into being. 
The beginnings of the Vcdtc Period may go back to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century b.c., and outside India, in Iran and in Northern Meso¬ 
potamia, to a time when the pte-Vcdic Arpn or Indo-Iranian language 
was current. From the Mitannian and other documents, tve have glimpses 
of the pre-Vedic and prc-Avcsian language as it was in use round alxmi 
BOf) u.c. 


EDITORS- PREFACE 
INFLUENCES FROM THE NEAR EAST 

The second half of the second millennium BX. iras a period of large- 
scale tribal movements and racial disturbances throughout the whole of the 
Near East, touching also the fringes and sometimes the heart of India. In 
Vcdic India of before the tenth century b.c., wc have, it Is exceedingly 
likely, some echoes of these racial movements. Harit Krishna Deb has 
shown in a significant article, which he contributed to the festschrift U\ 
Geiger,^ that certain Mediterranean and Asia Vfinor peoples, who were 
Indo-Europeans, appear to have come to India and prticipated in local 
politics and local wars, as much as peoples like the Greeks (and with them 
a few other EuropCEins like Germanic Goths) appear to have come to India 
in the centuries round about Christ. The Egyptian documents of about 
1200 B.C, mention a number of tribes w'ho had come from beyond the seas 
into Lower Egypt, and their names are given in Egyptian documents as 
&kts. *kiL’S, Tts, and ITfi, and these names tvith the vowels added have 
been read respectively as Shakalsba or Shakarsha, Akawasha, Tursha, and 
iresfuu/m. Three of these names are those of tribes w^cll known in the Near 
East a thousand years f>eforc Christ—tlic Sikeloi or Siculi, i.e. the Sicilians; 
the Akhaiwoi or Akhaioi or Achivi, i.e. the Achacans or Greeks; and the 
Tyrrhenoi or Tursc), i.e. the Tuscans, who have l>ocn often mentioned by 
Greek and Latin authors. Of tltese, the Tuscans were not, of course, Indo- 
Europtean. 

In the well-knotcn Rg-Vedtc hymn (VIL 18), describing the battle 
fought by the Indo-Aryan king Sudas with a confederacy' of 'Ten Kings' 
who attacked him, we find the following tribes mentioned in the same 
context as being rvith the enemies of Sudiis. They iverc the Sigrii, the 
TnArii, and the Ti/n/aia. Harit Krishna Deb has suggested with great 
plausibility that the tribes mentioned in the Rg^Veda were the same as those 
mentioned in the Egyptian documents; only the Tursha and the Washasba 
from the Egy'plian documents appear to have been conibined into one tril>e. 
probably confederated or united, as Tur-iwia. This would suggest that 
extraneous influences from the Near East rvere not absent even in the initial 
period of India’s emergence as a cliaracteiized cultural unit. Harit Krishna 
Deb has also suggested that there were, si mi lady, other groups of people— 
at least two of them—who might have come from the Near East, like the 
Putaslis and the Kaftardins. Deb would identify the former with the people 
known to the Egyptians as the Purasalt (w ho w-erc the same as the Philistines 
of Palestine) and the latter with Keftiu, a people from Crete (the ancient 
Egyptian name being modified by the Jcivs as Kaphtors). 

Less convincing, but neterthcless noteworthy, is Deb's proposal to 
'Lciplig. I&SI. 
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identify $omc kings mentioned in the Satapatha Brafimatm (Xni.4.3.9) 
with rulers who lived and flourished in the sesenth century b.c, in the 
lands of the Near East. A king named .\rbuda Kadraveya is sought to be 
identified with the ruler of some peoples of ancient Iran like the Arbitai 
in Cedrosia—^Arbuda being connected tvith Arbitai and Radru (tlic source 
of the metronymic Kadraveya) uith 'Cedro-' in Getirosia—and with peoples 
furtber lo the west like the Elamites. A king Asita-dhanva lias been 
equated with Esarhaddon, the Ilebrew form of the Assyrian name .'\shur- 
akhi'iddina, svho ruled over Assyria from 680 to 668 B.c. The name 
Maisya-Sammada is connected with a name like Musbe^ib-Marduk, a king 
of Babylon known to die Greek geographer Ptolemy as Mescsimordakos, 
who ruled in Babylon about 692 u.c. And a king Tarkjya Vaipascita, i.c. 
‘Tarksya the son of the \Vise One' is suggested to be the same as Tarku 
in ancient Egyptian {or Tirhaka in Hebrew, and Tearkon in Greek), who 
was the king of Egypt and Ethiopia in the early seventh century ij.g., 
whose immediate predecessor'—possibly his father—was known as 'the Wise 
One' in Egy'ptian documents. These identifications may not be wholly 
tenable; but tJiey are very suggestive, and would go to show, if they at all 
are admissible, that the Indians, at l^st in North India, knew something 
about the names of the more important sovereigns of the Near East in 
the seventh century b.c. 


ANTIQUm OF VEDIC SANSKRIT 

Until recently it was generally admitted that Vedic Sanskrit was the 
oldest Indo*Aryan langtutge. Then came the Boghaz-kdi documents which 
gave US some inklings of the pre^Vedic age of Aryan migrations in Northern 
Mcsoiwtamia in the fourteenth century b.c. Finally, the Hittite question 
came before us, and it is now admitted that the discovery and reading (by 
tire Czech scholar, the late B. Hrozny') of the language of the Hittites (the 
Ka nisi an speech) has brought for the history' of Indo-European an earlier 
vista. The ^cetit researches of two English scholars, Michael Ventrts and 
John Chadwick (systematically publishc<! in their magnum opus. Documents 
in Mycenean Greek)* have thrown unexpected light upn the history of 
pre-Homcric Greek, Greek can now be taken back to several centuries 
before Homer, back to the fourteenth century b.c. In the late .Vcgian 
inscriptions in linear writing, which liavc only recently been read by the 
above scholars, has been disclosed the flourishing state of Greek as a written 
language although with a very imperfect system of wnting—as for back 
as This would make the ancient Greek language anterior to 

the \ cdic by at least a couple of centuries. These are very intriguing facts 
■ C3tnbTj<ig« Vp!v«rsit;r I’ress, 195®. 
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which are conving to lights and I hey will have their repurcussions on our 
rcscarclies into the oldest pliases of India’s culture. 

‘AXIAL PERIOD’ OF HUMAN CULTURE 

But it docs not matter at all that^ if compared with ancient Sumer 
and ancient Egjpi and possibly also ancient Asia Minor, our culture as 
a comirosite is not so old. But it has an ideology which is of universal 
appeal and value. In the history of Humanity as a whole, the first thousand 
years before Christ has been described as the 'Axial Period’. During these 
thousand years, the nations of antiquity which flourished at that time, or 
rather their intellectual and spiritual leaders, gave expression to certain 
ideas, certain intuitions with regard to the nature of the Unseen Reality, 
and aLso with regard to our relations with it, which arc still viuil for 
Humanity, and round which also the mind of modern man in his gropings 
to grasp at the Unseen Reality is still revolving. It is the ideologies t%'hich 
developed in China, in India, in Iran, in Meso{X»tamia, in Palestine, and 
in Greece that furnish the axis for modem thought—the living religions 
of the world. 

Man, after he liad become a civilized being and made life possible, 
and to some extent secure and comfortable, began to think seriously about 
the problems connected with life—'particularly about the Great Guiding 
Force of Life and Being. It was arrived at by the deeper and the finer 
consciousness of Man ivhen he had sufficiently advanced in civilization j 
it was not merely the promptings of fear and w’onder which lay at the root 
of primitive religion. Man made this great discovery for himself that 
behind life and existence tfiere is a great Force, a great Presence, which 
has been victved differently by different groups of men, conditioned as 
they were by their economic and cultural background. They discovered, 
as in India, the Ehttm Sat -—*Tfie One Single Existence That Is', and the 
Indian sages also said that the wise men, evidently in the different societies, 
described it in a manifold way. 

It svas to be the Axial ^fillcnn^um with Humanity as soon as they 
liad arrived at a postulation of this great Unseen Reality behind Life, and 
mankind as a whole became convinced of it. This tvas conceived as a 
unique Force wliich had to be obeyed without question and which tvould 
not tolerate man’s homage to be paid to any otiier lesser conception: that 
was the Hebrciv attitude—the attitude of the Old Testament prophets. 

Behind this monistic idea of the Jetvish prophets was the conception 
of Aten as arrived at by the pliilosophcr'king of Egypt, Akhen-Aten (.\men- 
hotep), who satv in tliat Force the Lord of Light and of Guidance as 
manifested in the material sphere by the Sun. 
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In China, the conception of Tao or 'the V\'ay', through which ct'cry- 
thing in this world is carried tinder iin inet itablc Law, teas Ciirly arrived 
at, and it is the basts of all deeper religious thought in China, not only of 
I aoism, but also of Confueianisni; and connected w'ith live Ttio concept 
is the great principle of l ong and Yiit, i.e. of Liglvt and Darkness, or the 
Positive and the Negative, or Heat and Cold, or Sky and Earth, or the 
Male and the Female—of Purusa and Prakrii, in Indian parlance. 

)n India, possibly based on certain conceptions which worked already 
in the minds of pre-Aryan peoples, the great concept of Bnihman or the 
Supreme Spirit, a kind of Mana (as the Polynesians named it), tvhich is 
both transcendent and immanent ikaia-v-ul, as it has been called by the 
ancient Tamil sages of South India—'That which is beyond, and also 
tuihin) in our mundane existence, was arrived at; and along with that 
went also the great concept of a Moral Order in die universe, which was 
analogous to the Chinese Taa, and came to be known to the V'edic people 
as ^ta or the Supreme Truth, or as Dharma in later times, meaning ‘that 
which holds things in itself, and represents their true nature'. 

The conception of the Spirit as opposed to Matter (the latter being 
identical with Energy or Force—Prakrti being the same as 5akti) also came 
to be developed in India, possibly before the Axial Period, or at its juncture. 
This had its bases in certain concepts like that of tJie Unseen Reality as 
the Great Mother of the Universe which developed in the Near East before 
the Axial Period, 

During this /Mtial Period, thinkers tried to rise above the imagination 
of Voodoo or Mumbo jumbo of sacrifice and religious ritual as the only 
means of appeasing or compelling the Ultimate Reality conceived in these 
and outer forms. They tried to find out a rational and a civilized inter¬ 
pretation of all the tvays of God with Man. i.e. of t!ie relationship between 
the Ultimate Reality and mankind and also the world around. From their 
thoughts and rancepts arose the great philosophies and the great religions— 
Taoism in China ; the Vedanta tn India, with its insistence upon knowledge 
or faith or good deeds or self-culture, rather than upon dry anti barren 
ritual; the attitude of the Buddha that the Supreme Truth was to be 
attained by true wisdom going hand in hand with self-discipline and 
universal love and charity j the idea of Zatathushtra in Iran, ivhich looked 
upon a conliict betiveen Light and Darkness, between Good and Evil as 
the^Mtal drama in existence, and regarded the Unseen Reality as the Spirit 
of Good which for ever fights with the Spirit of Evil-Ahitta ^fazda versus 
Angra-Mainiu—, and held that it is the duty of Man to be a soldier in the 

I latonic philosophy which are essentially b3.scd on a faith in the Unseen 
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Reality and in Man's duty to live a life of modcraiion and of wisdom. We 
have also at the other end the teaching of Christ, which, with certain 
Hebraic concepts in the background, is essentially that of love of God and 
^fan ; and this love for Man which has been proclaimed by Christ W'as 
alreatly insisted upon by the Buddha and by Maliavira (the founder of 
Jainism in its historic form) five centuries earlier in a much more extensive 
and all-contprehcnsivc manner by including all living creatures witfiin the 
sco{>c of man's loving solicitude. 


II 

Stvami Vivekananda had great love for the propagation of the study 
of Sanskrit, especially the X'cdas and the Upani^ds. The present volttme, 
with a section on Vedte Civilization dealing svith the Vedas and the 
Upanijads, may be deemed a partial realization of Swamiji's cherished desire. 

In the scheme of the multi-storcyed temple of learning exhibiting the 
numerous facets of the different aspects of the cultural heritage of India 
on its different storeys, the present volume, dealing iviih 'The Early Ph.TSfs‘ 
of Indian culture, serves as the foundation on which the magnificent super¬ 
structure is reared up. .^nd in it, the Vedic civilization occupies a respect¬ 
able position. Written by acknowledged experts, the articles on the Vedic 
civilization represent the quintessence of the long-standing study of the 
different aspects of the subject and svill go a long way in creating and 
stimuLating interest in Vedic study and research. The eleven articles 
comprising the section co\^ a wide field and throw* a flood of light on the 
various facets of the V'edic civilization, such as religion and philosophy, 
culture and society, rituals and other auxiliary sciences (Vedangas). and 
meditation and mysticism. 

It is too much to expect these articles to provide an 'open sesame’ to 
all the problems with which the particular topic dealt ivith bristles, nor 
is it possible to do adequate justice to the vast and manifold scope of the 
subject in the space that could be provided in the volume. But there can 
be no two opinions about the utility and value of the present series of 
articles which trill hold a place of honour in Vedic studies. 

MODERN IXDIC STUDIES 

The modem period in the history* of the Vedic studies may be said to 
have been maugurated nearly a century and a half ago trhen Colcbrookc 
published his monograph 'On the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the liinrius'. 
The field of \'cdic research has since then been so enriched by a good collec¬ 
tion of critical editions, translations, dictionaries, grammars, bibliographies, 
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indices, concordances, lexicons, monogi'aphs, and several other works, besides 
iniiunicrable articles in rescarcli journals, that perhaps no other branch o£ 
Indologs' offers such a last and varied reference material and tools of 
research. Though much has been done there is still scope for further 
research in the domain of Vedrsm. 

RGATOA AND THE INDUS VALI.EY C[\'[Ll/ATlON 

The Rg-l eda was hitherto regarded as the fountainheacl of cvcr^'ihing 
Indian, the reposilor)’ of the essence of Indian culture: the source of philo¬ 
sophical ideas and religious beliefs, of cultural life, of code of conduct, 
and of all the ^ienccs was traced to the Rg-Feda, ’With the discovery of 
the protohistoric civilization in the Indus vallev’ thirty-six years ago, the 
pendulum has sw'ung the other way. The discovery has affected the 
antiquity and prestige of the Rg^Veda. Not only much of what is found in the 
religious practices as also in the materia] culture of India is now traced to 
the protohistoric people of the Indus \:alley, but the Vedic Aryans have 
bren associated with the destruction of the civilization of the Indus valley. 
The Vedic deity or war lord Indra is said to be the comrnarider of the 
invading Aryan forces, and his epithet puram-dara (sacker of the city) is 
explained as having been applied to him on account of his wholesale 
destruction of the Indus cities. 

The dating of the Indus valley civilization has been changing with the 
corresponding changes in Mesopotamian chronology. The ’carlxm i4' tests 
at the pre-Harappan site of Mundigak in Afghanistan tend to ascribe to the 
Hamppa culture a period not earlier than 2500 B.c. The recent view is to 
place the Harappa culture between 2300 and 1300 u.c. The Aryan invasion 
of India is said to luive occurred not before 1500 B.c. Thus a contact is 
sought to be established 1>eitveen the topmost layers or the last phase of 
the Indus valley civilization and the entry of the Aryans into India. 

however, no positive or conclusive evidence to connect the 
V^cdic Aryans svuh the cxcasatcd cultures subsequent to those of the Indus 
valley. The Painted Grey W^are Culture, which is found superimposed on 
the Harappa culture, is sai<I to haso been associated svith the Aryans, and 
they ate said to be the people of the Cemetety II at Harappa. si far 
archaeological c.xcavation has yielded nothing of the nature of sacrificial 
implements or other ritual paraphernalia tliat can definitely 1>c caUed Arvan 
and assodated with the Vedic Aryans, though it must be admitted that the 

excavated sites connected 
with the Bharata svar. The recent archaeological excavations at Hastina- 
pura luive corroborated the Pauianic statement about the desertion of the 
capital in the posi-Bharata tear period on account of its being washed away 
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by the GiiiigH, by showing flood deposits on occupauonai layers at Hastina' 
pura, and have thus enhanced the credibility of the other statements in the 
Pitra^s. The occupational levels of the Painted Grey Ware Culture at 
Hiistitiapura have been placed between c. 1100 b,c. (or earlier) and c. 300 
B.C. Even if wc assume some CDiinection between the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture and the Aiyan culture at the period of the Bharata war, there is 
still uncertainty regarding the chronology of the Bharata war and the 
Rg-Feda, and consequently in fixing the chronological position of the Indus 
valley civilization and the Rg-Veda, 

Another important factor to remember in connection with both the 
Indus valley civilization and the Rg-Veda is that in both cases we do not 
possess the entire material. Jt has not been possible to reach the lower¬ 
most strata in the Indus valley and get pniculars about the origin and 
antecedents of the Indus valley civilization, nor arc full details available of 
the topmost levels relating to the civilization, much valuable material 
having been used in the construction of the track for the North-Western 
Railway in the last century. The extant V’edic literature represents but 
a part of the entire literary output of the period, and this should be borne 
in mind, espfKrially when drawing conclusions from arguments ex silcntia. 
Under titese circumstances the last word in the matter cannot be said to have 
been pronounced. Unless excavations present strata containing antiquities 
definitely as$ociate<l with Vedic culture, superimposed on layers of the Indus 
valley civilization, or itnless universally accepted discipherment of the Indus 
script furnishes some definite clue, the priority of the Indus valley civilization 
to the Rg-Veda cannot be said to have been definitely established. 

Renou has stated that the Indus civilization appears to owe nothing 
to the \"cda, nor docs the Veda appear to owe anything to it, and that 'the 
Aryan tribes may well have overrun it without in any way l>eing influenced 
by it. settling on the ruins of a decayed or decaying enipire',* On a compari¬ 
son between certain Rg-Vcdic hymns and some seal-designs and statuettes 
from the Indus valley, Ramacfiandran finds the latter 'to be embodiments 
of the fancies of the Rig-\'edic poets'.* In the portrayal of the three-headed 
bull, with its characteristic dewlap, he discovers the representation of the 
past, present, and future stages of time. Ramacbandran regards the rhttioc- 
€tos unicoTTiis to be the V'edic vofaka or yajiiti-'i*ar5lta ivhich, he says, is 
not to be equated vs'ith the wild boar or pig. He identifies the statuette of 
the shavcn-hcadcd figure wearing trcfoil-paitemcd garment with yafamana 
(sacrificer), and associates the toy cart with the carrying of soma plants into 
the sacrificial hall during the course of sacrifices. According to Rama- 

* of Anf:imi S, 

* Section I, /rrtfiun Hhlory Congt^fit, 4gra, /sjo* p. 9+ 
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chandran, ‘The minds of the Rig-Vcdic people and the Indus ralley people 
appear lo have ihoughi out on the same lines, as much in accepiing animals, 
birds, and human beings as they are in realistic study as in integrating them 
into aveias or “chimeras”, . . , The RigA'edic poet and the Indus valley 
artist have fancied and fashioned alike'.* W^ithout entering the controversy 
as to the chronological position o£ the ftg^Veda, it may be worth consid¬ 
ering whether the culture of the Rg-Veda and that of the Indus valley arc 
incompatible, It may be argued that the Rg-Veda, in some respects, repre¬ 
sents an earlier phase of the culture found Sn the Indus valley, which shows 
<1 svntliesis and fusion, with non-Aryan elements. The Vedic culture, in its 
wake, w'as also influenced by the Indus valley civilization and the mingling 
of these different cultures culminated in composite Hinduism. 

ANTECEDENTS OF THE \£DIC ARYANS 
In order to understand the cultural background of the Vetia we should 
take note of the antecedents of the V'edic Aryans. According to the view 
now commonly accepted the primary Urheimat of the common Indo- 
European stock was located in the Ural-Altai region. Leaving their original 
home some tribes migrated towards the south-east and settled dow'n in the 
region around Balkh, During their long slay here, these Aryans, ancestors 
of the Vedic people and the ancient Iranians, developed the Aryun language, 
the parent of the Vedic and the ancient Iranian, and the Aryan rcligio- 
myrhological thought, the source of the religion and mythology of the Veda 
and the Avesta. Later, during further migrations among these Aryans, 
peaceful tribes among them moved to the south-east and settled in what was 
later called Iran—Aryuipm = (bnd) of Aryans—, while the warlike ones 
advanced tow'ards the Sapta-Sindhu, and these were the immediate fore¬ 
fathers of the early Vedic people. The mythico-religious concepts of the ^'edtc 
Aryans covered the cosmic worship and the lire worship, which were shared 
by them in common with the Indo-Iranians, as also licro worship which 
they had evolved in course of their victorious advance. The mantras of the 
Vedic people thus revolved round these three aspects of their religion. 
These antecctlents of the Vedic people also explain the peculiar attitude 
of the European scholars about the value of the traditional interpretation 
which they reject in favour of modem interpretation on the basis of com- 
parative philology and other material. 

PRESERVATION OF THE TEXTS OF THE VEDAS 
The prescrsTition of the entire text of the Rg-Veda intact by oral 
transmission throughout centuries is a unique phenomenon in the annals 
' md¬ 
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of tx'orld liicntturc. This prc$er^'atton oE the text without corruption was 
ensured hy introducing at least five inodes of rccimion of individual mantras 
from the Rg-P'edat (i) The sain/ttVa'^t/ia (continuous recitation) was the 
normal text governed by the rules of metre and rhythm, (li) fn the pada- 
pat ha (svord recitation) each svord in the Saiiihita-text svas recited w'ithout 
sandhi (compound) in its own Sfiecific accent, (iii) The third xs’as the krama- 
patha (step recitation), where each word of the pada-pStha ivas recited 
twice, being connected both with what precedes and wliat follosvs, c.g. 
ab, be, cd. etc, (iv) The /rt|a-pet//!fl (woven recitation), which w'as based on 
the krama^pdtha, recited each of its combi nations tsvicc, the second time in 
a reverse order, e.g. ab, ba, ab; be, cb, be ; etc. (v) In the ghana-pdiba 
(com]>act recitation) the order was ab, ba, abc, eba, abc ; be, cb, bed, deb, 
bed ; etc. I he significance of the complete measure of success achieved 
by this system in preserving the text from interpolation, modification, or 
corruption will be realized w'hcn we find iJiat in the entire text of the 
Rg-l'eda, covering 1,028 hymns or about 10,560 marilror or about 74,000 
words, there is only one variant reading, viz. man'tfcafo/i for rridrhJcatoh 
in Vn.M,3. 


StANTRA OR PRE SAMHITA PERIOD 

During the centuries that elai>sed between rhe composition of the 
iiiaii/ros, w'htch constitute the beginnings of what later came to be called 
the Tig-fVrfa, and their incorporation in the Saiiihita-tcxt or codification, 
the mantras w'ere handed dow'n in different families and employed at 
ceremonies so that titey were exposed to considerable change. Tlic present 
text W'liich is presers-ed through oral transmission represents a fairly late 
stage in the development of the Rg-f^edat the language is not homo¬ 
geneous ; sc^'cral divetgent forms, some archaic and some representing 
the language of the time, have crept in. Tradition has no doubt scrupulously 
prcscrv'cd that text, and the unchangeability of the Rg-Ieda after its 
codification is a fact; but that the same cannot be said of the prc-Saiithiia 
text can be demonstrated by the innumerable variations recorded in the 
FediV FariatttJ by Bloomfield and Edgerton. 

THE RG VEDA 

Though tradition knows of several recensions of the Rg-I'ttda, only 
the &ikala recension, which is meant when we speak of the ^g-F'eda, has 
come down apparently in its entirety, and parts of the Baskala and \ ala^ 
khilya recensions. This text, which represents but a late phase of the 
original mantras, as stated earlier, has been to a certain extent regularised 
and corresponds exactly to the rules given in the PiatilJkhyas, The texts 
I_C shx 
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constituting the purorucas, nivids, and prai^ pertain to the prc-Saiiihita 
{xriod. 


TRAYI AND THE ATHARVAA'EDA 

It is interesting to obscr\'e the views—sometimes conflicting—held by 
scholars with regard to the designation of the Vedas as trayi (triad, i,e. Rg- 
I'etla, Yafur-Veda, and Saina-Veda) and the eligibility of the Athart/a-Veda to 
be included among the Vedas, some of which have been referred to in the 
present work. The At/iarmA'cda, in point of antiquity, stands comparison 
w’ith the lig-Feda, some of its hymns going to the pre^nthita period as w-ell. 
According to one view, the Atliarva-Veda which related to magic, witch- 
craft, sujscntition, etc. represented the religion of the masses in contrast 
to the other V'edas relating to cosmic worship representing the religion of 
the classes. Another view explains the purpose of the three Vedas and the 
Atharva-Veda to be respectively the attainment of the desired objects and 
the w'arding off of the evils, and takes the omission of the Atharv^t-Veda at 
places where the trayi is nteniioncd as being due to want of necessity or 
propriety of reference, and not to its inferiority or supposed nonA'edic 
character, for a large number of highly philosophical hymns occur in this 
V'cda and it shares many hymns in common with the Rg-Veda, 

FOST-VEDtC PERIODS 

After the Mantra period, representing the beginnings of the Veda and 
Sariihita (collcaion of the mart Iras) period, come the Brilhmana period, 
tlic Upani^d period, and the Sutra-Vedafiga period, completing the whole 
range of \'cdic literature, there being an interregnum, which witnessed the 
growth of jainism and Buddhism, between the last two periods. The 
Brahmanas, which, along with the Yajur-Veda, represent the earliest 
.specimens of Sanskrit prose, were also the earliest commentaries on the 
V'edas and a repository of ancient legends. The Upanisadic period did not 
represent a spirit of revolt against ritualism, but, as stated by Renou, 
a natural grosvth, a supplement to the Brahmatias. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Beginnings of philosophic speculations are traced right from the 
^g Veda, not merely in its Tenth Book, but even in the older iRg-f'irdfl, 
for instance in 111.54,9, where, in the words of Renou, Ve already have 
a full formation: the single original principle, and the realm of the gods 
lyi^K Man and the Supreme Being. Religion and speculation go 

hand in hand from the very outset',* That the Rg Veda anticipates the 

* Opr P, 8, 
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ilocirine of maja a(i<l rujia by employing thi^c tcttna precisely in their 
\'cd»nitc sense is shown by B. K. Ghosh, according to whom tJic ?Lg-Vcdic 
significance of these terms is respectively ‘that occult power by means of 
which the deceptive appearance can be assumed or discarded* and ‘the 
transient and deceptive appearance'. He further tvonders how this fact lias 
not yet been properly emphasized by any modern investigator,' 

The sacrificial system of the Brahmanas has hitherto been excluded 
by the historians o£ Indian philosophy from the purview of considcratioJi 
from the view-point of philosophy. In his tntroduciion to Upanisads* 
Lax man Shastri Joshi has shoivn that the sacrificial worship in the 
Brahmanas is responsible for the philosophic contemplation as envisaged 
in the Upanisads t that the Atman philosophy has es'olved from the worship 
of several forms of Puma that iras in vogue; that 'the altar-construction 
iras a source of some features of Saivism'; that *the sacrifice was the origin 
of the Bhagavata faith called Pancaiatra'; and that 'ive can shoiv a direct 
connection of \'aisnavism with the sacrifice . . 

REUCION AND MyTHOLOCY 

It may be observed in connection with ^g-Vedic religion and mythology 
that the Rg-Veda faithfully reflects, and is deeply influenced by, con tern' 
porary life, so that any changes in the conceptions of mythology are to be 
viewed in the background of the prevailing conditions. The difiermt 
concepts in the formulation of Vanina and Indra, the eclipse of Varuna 
and the rise of Indra, the inclusion of Alvins and of Rudra, the ambiv'alence 
of divinities and their association in pai« and groups—each of Uiesc has 
a social and cultural background, 

V'edic mythology is the complex intenreaving of several dii'crsc planes—■ 
naturalistic, mythical, and mystical; ritual, social, and Jiisiorical: etc.— 
ranging between absence of any mythology and complicated symbolism. 
Though it is contended that the naturalistic interpretation of Vcdic 
mythology sponsored by Yaska and followed by the early school of modern 
V'edists is not <)uite adetjuate, \''^cdic Nature-worship is undeniable. The 
exploits and adventures of gods are in part transpositions of natural 
phenomena to the mythical plane. Some myihs undoubtedly record historical 
facts, and ritualistic approach also cannot be excluded. 

This uncertainty of approach, emphasis, and meaning, as aliw the 
complexity of the material, has led to several mutually contradictory inter¬ 
pretations of Vedic mythology. As a specimen of the results which modern 
interpreters obtain on the same set of facts along totally disconnected lines, 

* IVAV Af(e, pp, 349, J5t, f.n, 31. 
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that the different approach pursued by them lends tOp reference may be 
made here to not less than ten different interpretations of Kudra, a Ttiinor 
deity, that have appeared during the last twenty years ^since 1938) in a 
chronologicaJ order, 

(i) On the theory that the conception of W'dic gods is based on con- 
stellaiory configurations, Rudm is equated with Sagittarius, (ii) Rudta is 
taken to be an agricultural deity or a cure deity*, (iii) Interpreting tlie 
Riidia myth in the light of 'aurora borealis', Rudra becomes the god of the 
Arctic nocturnal sky of winter combined with the phenomena of storms, 
(iv) The Rudta conception is explained (a) on physical basis, (b) as ‘pons 
Varotii' on the cercbro-spinal nenous sy^sieiti, (c) as anticipating the con¬ 
ception of Siva, and (<i) as storm, (v) Rudra was an Aryan deity of solar 
origin, '1 here is nothing Dravidian in the cult of the phallus, which is 
Aryan in origin. There is nothing to supjxjrt a non-Aryan origin for 
the Pauranic Siva, (vi) The lunar Soma cult in India is associated tvith 
id^ of manes, fertility, plialltis, . , , storms (of Rudra), priestcraft, . , , 
(yii) Rudra and .Agni represent the same divinity. At least in the A'nnia 
YajuT^^eda, the word ‘Rudra* is used with reference to ,Agni, or failing it, 
to some cruel god. (viii) Rudra, properly speaking, is the god of death in 
Veda, (ix) Rudra may l>eaii approximation to the Aryan god Rudra (Roarer, 
Father of Maruts, etc.) from an original tmnslaiion of Rudhra, the name 
of a Dravidian divinity meaning ‘red god‘. (x) Rutira is identified with 
Apollo. 

^ This diversity of interpretation brings us to the iniportaitt question of 
V'cdic exegesis. 


VEDIC EXEGESIS 

The Brilhinanas constitute, as already stated, the earliest commentaries 
on the Samhitas. The problem of interpretation gradually continued to 
assume complexities and by the time of the Nirxthta several school; of Vedic 
exegesis had arisen to which reference has been made in the following 
pages of this volume. The tradition of interpretation, about tvhich till 
lately the prevailing impression was iliat Sayana tvas the only commentator 
of the Rg-Veda after Yaska, has now been found to be unbroken, uniform, 
and cominuous^ right from the Brahmanas up to the present d.ay, througli 
yaska, Pamni. Siya^a, and pre-&ayana and post-Sayana commentators. The 
force of contimmy m the tradition can notv l>e maintained ; but the multi¬ 
plicity of methods of interpretation detracts from the value of tradition 
as the sole repository* of the authentic interpretation of the Samhitas, 

The modem period of Vedic studies, in the early part, had two distinct 
schools of \Vdic exegesis, represented by Roth, Benfcy, Grassmann. and 
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Kacgit on die one tt»nd, and by Pischcl, Gcldner, and Sicg» on die other. 
The former regarded the Rg Veda as prcdonunantly an Indo-Huropcaii 
document, so that its interpretation demanded the basis o£ coin|}arauvc 
philology and coniprativc inytholog^v and consctjucmly tiaditional com¬ 
mentators ivcre kept in the background as of little or no help. The other 
school, ^oivfvcr, preferred the ovtltodox Indian tradition represented by 
Yaska and Sayana to the modenl philological methods as, in their opinion, 
the V'eda is pre-eminently Indian in character and indigenous tradition 
would enable u$ to understand the spirit beliind the rrard, linguistics 1x:ing 
able to give us the bare meaning alone. .Vt present due importance is 
attached to traditions of ritual; internal evidence serves as a powerful 
tool in V'edic interpretation in several ways, c-g. ascertaining meanings of 
tv'ords, stiitplying lacunae, etc. 

In recent times, begimting from Swanii Dapnanda Saraswati of the 
Arya Samaj, there have been several attempts in India at \’edic exegesis, and 
reference may be made here only to a few. The attitude of the Arya Samaj, 
which claims for the Veda a most scientific character by seeking to establish 
origins of modern scientific inventions therein, sv'as the result of a reaction 
to the uncritical and unjust attacks on the Vedas by ill-infonncd foreigner 
of the early nineteenth century'. According to Sri Aurobindo, the Veda 
is a mystic and symlxilic poetry'. The Veda is not full of silly and childish 
conceptions, nor is k a barbarous and unintelligible hymnety', tedious and 
commonplace, representing human nature on a lotv level of scliishness, 
which amounts to putting our own conceptions into the words of the rps. 
Tile Veda symbolizes tlic pa.ssions of the soul and Us striving after higher 
spiritual planes. Coomaraswaniy finds the Veda devoid of any historical 
content and as containing an original metaphysical tradition. Aryans are 
pioneers not of conquest, but of law and order. Sai'asvati is ihc mythical 
river over which a bridge is constructed by partcajanafy, joining 'chirk world 
with 'light world'. R. Samasastry favours astronomical interpretation of 
\^cdic history' and mythology. 

Needless to add that in the above eases the approach of scholars to 
Vedic exegesis, tvhctlier naturalistic mythical (adbidaivika)^ 

mystical or metaphysical (adhyalmika)^ has been influenced by their views 
regarding the origin and nature of the Veda, which has also largely deter- 
mi tied the particular method adoptttl by tbcin—es'olulionary'p philological, 
or ituciitional. 

A few observuttons seem to be called for in connection with tradition, 
Rfis arc said to have received their w'lsdom directly through Intuitive 
insight. Those that derived their knowledge from others were know-n 
as srutarsis, and with them started the tradition since they liad direct 
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connection H'ltl) the composers or authors. These irularsis later Instructed 
others, and thus arose the tradition of interpretation of the Vedas. Nosr, 
direct connection sviiJi the author docs not necessarily invest the interpreta¬ 
tion, which the receiver may put, with authority. Matters w'cre further 
complicated by there being different traditions for different brancJtcs or 
families, which gave rise to the schools of Vajhikas, A^aiyakaranas, Nairuktas, 
Aitihasikas, etc. to nliich reference is made in the Nirukta, With these 
various interpretations, sometimes contradictory, all claiming to have 
descended from tradition, the truest ion arises as to tv hie h of them correctly 
represents the mcanJiig of the V'eda, as all of them_ cannot be equally true. 
Traditional interpretation further requires to be strengthened by the 
evidence of the Vedahgas. 

Some Western interpreters rvho rely only on linguistics, to the exclusion 
of the information supplied by tradition, run tJ^e risk of Indulging in 
unsound and insecure linguistic speculation. The meanings of words arc 
not invariably to be settled on the basis of grammatical rules alone, but the 
conventional sense of words has to be accepted in several places when the 
word has been in vogue pretty long and has acquired a peculiarly distinct 
sense. On the other hand, it is also equally unsound to ignore comparative 
]jhiloIogy altogeilicr. Tire proper course w'ould be to proceed on tire joint 
testimony of tradition and comparative philology- and treat them as mutual 
correctives. 

It is somewhat difficult to state what one means by the correct inter- 
]>retation of the Veda, Naturally, it would be the iivterpretatton w'hich 
was intended by die seer to whom the mantra was revealed. But how arc 
WT to know- what was the interpretation ituended by the author, 
and W'ho is to judge what was the intended interpretation? The 
general experience, especially with regard to creative works, is that die 
correct interpretation is known to the autlior only at the moment of 
composition when the inspiration was there. The author himself cannot 
be always said to supply the correa interpretation at a later period. Not 
to speak of the Veda, in the case of the Upanisads, the Mahmarata, some 
medieval works, or even some modern w-orks, it is found that several inter¬ 
pretations have been offered. In literary- works commentators try to 
interpret the works by giving various alternative meanings. At times in 
order to get over conflicting interpretatioRs, recourse is had to samanvaya 
or reconciliation. That can hardly be said to liave been intended by the 
original author. The aim in interpretation should be to get as near to 
the intention of the original author as possible. 

The widening of the scope and fields of modem knowledge makes severe 
demands on the equipment of the interpreter of the Veda. He stiould not 
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only be conversant with ihe Veda and V'cdanga In the traditional way, but 
also poss^ an cxjicrt knowledge of tcxi-criiicism ; comparative philologj-; 
comparative mythology, religion, and philosophy; ancient history; anthro- 
poiogy, archaeology; Assyriology; and several other relevant sciences. 

RELATION OF THE CPAN'l^ADS TO VXDAS AND JAIN'tSM AND RUDDJIISM 

We have already pointed out that the Upanisads do not represent 
a revolt or departure from the general trend of Vedic thought, but a natural 
growth out of it. 'Ihis &ct is traditionally w'ell recognized, and it is evident 
in tlie designation of the nvo Afimamsas (enquiries into Vedte teachings) as 
PQrva- (Earlier) and Uitara- (Later). Most of the grand philosophic insights 
which wc find flowering in the Upanisads can be traced back to the Vedic 
source, at least in germ form. The whole Vedic literature w’as designed 
and classified to serve the different ends of men {puruiSrthas}, with different 
desires and capacities (Qrlhitva and samarthya), according to fitness 
{adhikoTa), at different stages of their life (afmwmy). The Vedas emphasize 
the prayer-ritual (karma) aspect and secular values (abhyudaya), while the 
Upant^ds shift the emphasis to mysticism-knowledge (jtiana) aspect and 
spiritual values (ni^iireyasa), devotion-meditation (upasanS) being common 
to both, which links up the two. There is therefore no real conflict between 
the V'cdas and the Upanisads. 

Similarly, it has been shown in some of the chapters of this volume that 
the Jaina and Buddhist movements are in accord with the spirit of the 
Upaniuds, and in common with them try to reform exce^ivc ritualism 
and eradicate priestcraft and animal sacrifice. 

Thus the Vedic civilization acts as the central core of Indian culture, 
round which have gathered, tn a great synthesis, all the pre-Vedic and 
non-Aryan cultural elemeius, on the one hand, and from which have issued 
forth the later great religious movements, on the other, sometimes chalking 
out newT lines of thought and expression for themselves, 
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The main object of this preface is to explain the background of 
the thoughtful papers written by learned scholars on Jainism and Buddhism. 
It has been attempted to give for Jainism, a bare outline of its practices, 
doctrines, and OTganization. and for Buddhism, a history of its evolution 
from its earliest phase to Tantricism. 

The appearance of Jainism and Buddhism Jn norihcm India about 
the seventh and sixili centuries ii.c. marks a departure from the trend 
of Indian religious and philosophical thought as it is to be found in the 
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V'etlas and the Upaiii^ids. Both of these systems oue their origin to princes 
of the Ksitriya blood and denied the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
vanj^rama-dbarma. It seenu that in the region outlying the Biahmarsi- 
dcii there ww scope for freedom of faith and thouglit. Besides these luo 
religions, srhich hate a long history', there were a fets* other religious sects 
(tr/dc pp. 5S9-99), irhich were probably short-lived and as such could not 
leave a literature of their ot^Ti to posterity, rite only sea among these tvhich 
outlived the other sects was that of the Ajivikas, tvhose history' can be traced 
from the days of Aioka up to the thirteenth or fourteenth century' A,i>. when 
it became confined to southern India,* Btit, unfortunately, this sect also 
has left no literature of its otvn. Our iiifomtatioit about the non-Bmhinanical 
sects is derived mostly from the Jaina and Buddhist sources, in tvliich their 
doctrines arc criticized, and pcrha|^ wrongly represented. 

JAINtSM—A UVIN'G RELtGlOX 

Jainism is a lit ing religion today and has a large number of followers, 
lay and recluse, living mostly in Rajasthan, Gujarat, My',sorc, and a fetr 
otlier places. The Svetambara recluses live a corporate life, while the 
Diganibaras prefer to live or move in very' small groups of tti'os or threes. 
Both of these sects observe strictly the disciplinary rules formulated in their 
canonical and non-canonical texts. It is latUcr remarkable that the Jaina 
monks (sadhtn) and nuns (sdd/ujji) still adhere strictly to the injunctions 
regarding daily life, moral observances, and .spiritual practices laid down 
in a bygone age over two and a half millennia ago. They still trav'cl on 
foot for going from one place to another, Itowcver distant they may be, and 
never use a vehicle; and for crossing a river, they may use a boat under 
certain restrictions. They have a monastic system tvithout a monastery, 
Tficy mo\c about for eight months in die year, staying only one niglit in 
a village, or five nights in a town. For shelter, they dwell in a deserted or 
VHcant hotise, or in a house vacated by the owner with hi$ jrennission, failing 
which they arc to live under a tree or in a burial-ground.. During the rainy 
season, they must stay at one place continuously for fifty days, usually in 
a hottsc vacated by their lay-devotees, avoiding contact with the houscholdeis 
and meeting them only for religious discourses. Such houses arc called 
uvassaya { = upasraya), t.e. a monaster}'. They live by collecting alms, which 
again must not be kept prepared for them (luldasiya). They depend for 
cloths and other requisites on the lay-devotees. Their daily life consists in 
study, meditation, collecting alms ^if necessary), rendering service to the 
acarya and uljSdhyaya, rcfleaing whether any wrong was committed during 
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the day, and so fovih. As a matter of fact, ihcir life is w holly based on 
nhiiiisTt, trhich means not only a1»iention from causing injuiy' to any living 
Ijcing, bnt also from causing hurt or inconvenience to any person. Fasting 
and various other physical mortifications, which sometimes are carried to 
tlie extreme, ar<? rcgardctl by the recluses as an effective means for spiritual 
sal vat ion. 

The Jain a monastic rules are svorked out in detail in regard to 
ordination, sselcction of preceptor, miny-scason retreat, articles of use, food 
and eating, and expiation of offences; some of them have parallels in the 
Buddhist monastic system. 

JAIN’A UTERARV ACTt\ITlF..S 

Jainism kept its activities conhned to the boixiers of India and did not 
become an eyesore to the Muslim invaders. Its libraries {bfiamlarot) were 
built up in different places and did not also attract their attention. The 
Jaina monks kept up their Hterarj’ activity in full vigour for centuries, even 
tip to recent times, and produced a number of outstanding |X)ets, writers, 
logicians, philosophers, and commentators. They hat e created a voltnninoiis 
literature in Aidha-Magadln, Maharastn, Apabhrarii^. Sanskrit, and ver¬ 
naculars and thereby enriched our cultural heritage. Even nosv, they arc 
UTiting works in modem Indian languages like Gujarati, Hindi, Manvari, 
Tamil, Kannada, and Tclugu. 

The Jaina literature is vast and varied and not confined purely to its 
religion and philosophy as is the case w'Jth tfte Buddhists. Besides the 
tweH% Aiigas or Siddhatitas {canonical texts) and corresponding LTpat^ga.s, 
there arc three other collections called Painnas (scattcied pieccs?s Praklrnas), 
Cheda-Sutras (dealing with disciplinary ndes), and Mtda-SCitms (funda¬ 
mental teachings), and two independent SQiras, all of which are given 
canonical importance (vide also pp, 418-19). 

The Jains also po^ss an extensive non-canonical litetaturc dealing 
with logic, philosophy, grammar, poetics, metrics, didactic poems, slotras, 
and lexicography, besides commentaries and subeommcniaries (/Iftfl, 
oi'flciiriri). There were among the Jains many poets tvho tvrotc poetical 
treatises in high flown language, almost as good as high class Kiivya 
literature in Sanskrit. The Jaina svriters have to their credit a fesv diamns 
and fictions, mostly religious, as also a number of biograpliics and story- 
1x>oks, some of which were derived from the Epics. Ajrart from the popular 
literature, the contribution of the Jaina writers to grammar, logic, and 
philosophy is immense. Of the outstanding names, mention may be made 
of Siddhasena. ^Tlaiika, Abhayadeva, Santisriri, Devendia, and Malayagiri as 
commentators, and Haribhadra, Hemacandra, an<l Mallisena as authors of 
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gr^mmaT and logic, and docirinul and plvilosophical ucatises, TJic works oE 
Haribhadra and Hemacandra are numemiis and of a very liigli order. Tlie 
Jaina authors, unlike the Biiridliisis. wrote also on secular subjects, such as 
maiheniatics, astronomy, astrology’, and even medicine (vitie also pp. 401-3). 

J.AtNA PHri tXSClPHV 

The most comprehensive W'ork on Jaina philosophy is Umasvati's 
Tattziarthadhigamti'SutTs of the second century' A.n, It has been commented 
upon by several writers extending over many centuries. There arc also 
other texts dealing with the different aspects of the philosophy. The Jaina 
philosophy may 1»ear some comparison with the S&mkhya, Mlmaiitsil, and 
Ny5ya-Vai^csika systems, but it strikes out a completely different line of 
thought. In bare outline, it may be stiid that its two cardinal tenets are 
Syadvada (relativity) or Saptabhaiigl-naya (seven different standpoints), 
and Nava-iaitva (nine .substances). By Syadvada is meant that no single 
positive or negative statement can be made alxiut anything, not even about 
the soul, or the siinioiuoi boiium. All objects should he studied from seven 
standpoints. A boy, for example, grows from the date of his birth and decays 
from the lime of his death, and so no single statement can be made that a 
lioy cither grows or decays. By Nava-taiiva is meant that there are nine 
substances, which arc as follows: (1) Jlva (the conscious soul) Euitctions 
with the help of (2) afiva (the unconscious non-soul), as mind works through 
body. Such functions are physical, vocal, or mental, protludng (3) /ninya 
(tiverit) and (4) ftdfia (demerit), both of which are substances. These two 
have both (o) Ssrat/a (i.e. flow into fiva) and (ti) samvara (i.c. stoppage of 
the flow into fiva). The former of tlie last-mentioned two again causes 
(7) baniiha (bondage) by deeds (Aormn),'* bringing sufferings in one's 
repeated existences, while the latter effects (S) nirjarS (destruction of the 
effects of deeds) leading one to (9) mokjia (liberation).’* 

CONTRIBimONS Of BL'ODHtSVJ 

In the history of Indian religions. Buddhism occupies a unique place, 
firstly, for throwing its portals open not only to Uk Indians of nil strata of 
the society, but also to the foreigners like the Indo-Greeks and Indo-Scythians, 
who settled in India, anti secondly, for its propagation in foreign countries 
like Ceylon and Burma. Thailand and Camlxnlia, Central Asia and China, 
>iepal and Tit>et, and the Indonesian countries, and, ultiinatc’ly, in Korea, 
Jajxin, and Mongolia. Along vvith the propagation of the religion were 
introduced in those countries the Buddhist art and architecture, language 

For I Ilf doctrine oi Karma, tidt pp. M2 ff. 
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And Uicniture. and, above all, trandations of die Buddhisi scriptui'cs and 
ihc sul)5idiar>' liieratuve in ihe languages of ihc countries where the religion 
made its home. In short, the cultural heritage of India was shared by 
most oE the Asians through die grace oE this religion, 

I’hc career of Buddhism within India was also remarkable for its mani¬ 
fold contributions to our cultura] heritage. These may 1>e summed up as 
follows: 

(a) Introduction of a well-organised monastic system based on dc- 
mocntcy ; 

(b) Construction of tnagnifioem cavc-dw'eUings, monasteries, and 
artistic slupas^ surrounded by sculptured railings ; 

(c) Artistic Itmges of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and other gods (yidv 
pp. 518 Ef,) i and 

(d) SCTtptures in Pali, Budditist Sanskrit, Pure Sanskrit, Khotanese, 
Kuchean, Uigur, Sinhalese, Burmese, Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, and 
Moitgolian. 

DLDOKJSt WAV OF UFE 

Buddhism, w^hich tvas a younger contemporary of Jainism, struck a 
new keynote in Indian religious life—a course midway benveen the rigorism 
of the Jains and the secularism of the sacrificial Brahmanas. It advocated 
a moderate life for its recluses (bhikuts and b/iiJnujiIs} and permitted them 
to take just enough food and clothing and a shelter to maintain their physi¬ 
cal strength, in order to be able to practise concentration of thoughts and 
to aetjuire knowledge. It chi'llked out a well drought out path known as 
the tLWafigiJia-nmrga (eightfold path), tvhith trained up an adept mocidly, 
psychologically, and intclkciually. 

The daily life of the monks and nuns w’as rcgulaietl by an elalK>ratc 
code of disciplinaty rules embodied in the rnwya Pt/aAa. Their mental 
training and meditational exercises were prescribed in the SwEfa Pi^aka and 
elaborated in the Abhtdltaniiiia Pitaka, and later systematized by Btuldha- 
gltoya in the I'iaudiibi-magga. Their programme of studies for intellectual 
development and spiritual elevation was w'orked out in detail in the Suita 
Pitaka. The main object of tlieir studies was to free their minds of three 
impurities, viz. attachment (ragu), hatred (rft/eSfl), and delusion (twoitfl), 
and to comprehend (he three fundamental tenets of Buddhism, viz. momen- 
t,iry impermanence (ksaritka atiiiya), absence of soul or non-substantiality 
and ixiinfulness (fluhkha) due to impermanence of worldly beings 
and objects. Such comprehension could take place by means of constantly 
observing the dynamic nature of worldly beings and objects, tfie origin 
and decay of w'hich dejwndcd on the latv of causation (pTatitya-samutpada}, 
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The rcali/aiioii ol ihe ^umramn feontiwi could be cJfccicd by 

means of ctihcr spirhual and iniellccuial exertions (papiiM-pimiJlft, or 
ptotisankhya-nitodha) or by negation of past deeds (Aariria) and mental 
purification or a^r<iftS)j«/t/iy5-mVod/fti)*” 1 he theory of Karma 

on winch the Buddha laid great stress rcccixed a good deal of attention 
in the original scriptures and later texts.'* As regards the conception 
of njjn'aiia, there are in the scriptures many passages which, fty means of 
negation of our experiences, tried to elucidate it, but the conception was 
made clearer and more dchnitc in the later texts.'* 

Hl.S'rURlCAL Et'OLUTIOM OF Bl DOHtSM 

Buddhism retained ics original form in Ceylon and Burma, Siam and 
Camitodia, but went throtigh many iratjsforinations clsetchcre, some of 
w'hich still C-vist in China, 'fibet, and other countries. It is proposed there¬ 
fore to trace here briefly' its evolution over a period of L.^00 years. 

In the second centitry after Buddha's demise, during tlie reign of the 
SHunaga dy’nasty (414-396 s.c.), the Buddhist Sai^gha became divided into 
a number of sects (vide [»p, 4.5£> ff.), sonic affiliated to tlie orthodox section 
called Theravada, and others to the unorthodox section called Mahiisaiighika, 
The latter had their cent res in the .Andhra region, for tvhich they were 
also known as the Andhakas (Andhrakas), They made substantial diangcs 
both in doctrines and disciplinary rules, and paved the way for the advent 
of Mahayanism a few centuries later {vide pp. 476 f.). The sub-sccts of 
Thcravada were scattered all over India, while the pi rent sect '1‘heravada 
made its Iwinc in Central India around Bharhut and Sanebi and ivent 
southivards to the borders of India, and ultimately to Ceylon. It liad its 
scriptures in Pali, while its sub-sects adopted both mixed and pure Sanskrit 
Cor their literature. 

Emiicror A^ka made an attempt to restrain the schismatic tendencies 
of the Buddhist monks, and was probably able to reduce the number oE sub- 
sects, but could not aircst the tendencies altogether. Some of the sub-sects 
became very popular in nonhern aitd is'cstcrn India and cilso in countries 
outside India. The greatest sen icc rendered by A^ka to Buddhism was 
the encouragement given by him to the missionaries to spread the message 
of the Buddha outside India. 

During the reigning period of .Veka’s successors and the ^uhga rulers, 
the progress of Buddhism Ivad a partial set back but the donative inscrip¬ 
tions on the Bharhut and Sanchl stupas reveal that the religion si ill had 
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litany devoices. During ihc teign of the Sungas, the solidarity of the vast 
Nfuurya empire was shaitercd. In ilic South (Daksinapaiha), the Satava- 
hanas cstahlislted their suzcniituy. In the eastern pan of their dominion, 
in the Andhra region, the unorthodox sect — the Sfaltlisanghikas — and its 
siil>-sccis made their home, but the patronage of the Sata^ahana rulers tvas 
extended not only to them, but also to the orthodox Theiai^dins and some 
of their sitbsccis. In titc North, round about Mathura and Gandliira, an 
important branch of the orthodox sect, kiiotvii as the Sartastivadins, became 
very inJluentiaJ and was supjjortcd by the fndO’Grecks and the Indo- 
Scyihians, of whom spcttal mention should be made of King Menander 
and Emperor Kaniska. It was under tite auspices of Kaniska that the 
Sarvastitadins attained prominence and almost eclipsed the original Thcra- 
vSthi sect by the number of their adherents. 

During the first two centuries preceding the Christian era. Buddhism 
was no longer confined to the monasteries l)Ui was brought out from its 
seclttsion to the [wpulacc, and this popularization was cRecicd by means of 
J a taka and Avadaiia literature, in which the ethical teachings were made 
more suited to the laity, and the boditistiHvit ideal was held before their 
eyes. The lay-devoiees on their part cxpressetl faith and dcsotion by 
consimcting numerous stujxis, monasteries, and temples of w'orshijj, the 
remnants of many of which still testify to their |xist glory' and magniricciicc. 
In those monasteries, they maintainetl thousands of monks and nuits pro¬ 
viding for them ample fctciliiies for siutly and spiritual advancement. Some 
of the iironastetics became veritable acatletnies thronged by Indians and 
foreigners. These attracted a number of highly eduratetl sons of Bilhmaija 
families, like Nagarjuna, Asadga, Tasubandhu, and DidnS^, who held oi) 

the banner of Buddhism for a long time. 

During the Gujua Period (a,d. 320-7-10), Btiddltism did not obtain 
patronage directly from the mlers, except tliat from BudJwgupta :md 
Baladitya. But this period is marked hy the Buddhist literary and philo- 
S0[)hicai efflorescence, producing outstanding logicians, pinlosophers, 
and commentatoi's, and witneiwcd the full development of Maligna 
Buddhism, which had two philosophical schools known as the Madhya- 
mikas and the Vogaciras {vide pp. 480 ff.). Both of these schools o t oug i 
upheld the oneness (ndiJava) of the uniterse and the Tiaiih, without any 
distinction of a subject anti an object. Many aspects of tlieir pitilosopliy 
have a close parallel in Vedanta, though there is the fundamental difference 
between Buddhism and V^edanta that the former denies the existence of a 
pure aud unchangeable soul altogether^ while ilie latter regartb i e eicmiiy 
of pure soul as sine non of its philosophy, 

*■ Fox fu^lct vide pp. 
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11 is apparent from the accounts of the two Chinese pilgriius, Fa-Eiien 
(A.D. 394'414) and Hiuctj-'rsaiig (a.i). 629-43), that the forrnev found the 
religion prosjK'ting in most of the centres, u'hik the latter noticed its dccUtte 
with the desertion of monasterjes and appearance of iion-Biiddhist tent pics, 
ft is evident therefore that from alwut the si>tth centuiy a.o„ Ituddhisiii 
vs'as losittg Its hold ttpon the counirv' of its origin, while it teas nuiking phe- 
noincnal progress in coimidcs outside India. In spite of the ptronage of 
Emperor Harpvarclhana, Butldhism lost its sigoiir atui failed to allnict 
brilliant men who could shed lustre on the religion by their liteniiy produc- 
lions or dialectical controeersics, through which the religion once rose to 
the pinnacle of its glory. 

About the eighth centnry ,s.D., there appeared a fets' distinguished saint- 
teachers, like Kam1>ala, Indrabhuti, Pachmirajm, and L.alitavaji:a, who 
es'olvcd a ness' aspect of Buddhism called Tantrayana or Vajrayana (f'ajra or 
Tinmderljolt implying the Tnitli, junyntd or tathata). This tiesv phase 
fully sii1>scribcd to the Mahiiyanic philosophy, but prescritjcd a completely 
different line of sod/jtnia (spiritual discipline) for attaining liberation. Tlic 
form of sdeihana or the series of duties prescribed are Jtriyd (rites), 
carya (raniric practices), rnudrd (finger (Wscs). matuiata (mystic diagrams), 
mantras (spells), iila (moral purity), vrafa (vows), ^tiiicdcdro (cleanliness in 
ritualistic acts), niyama (austerities), homa (oblations), japa (miutedng of 
prayers), and dhyana (meditation), tnchiding haiba-yoga (concentration 
uct|uired by means of arlincial aids). 

It is apparent from the list of duties mcniioticd alrove that it \va.s an 
out and out enteric system and tliat an adept must haie a spiricual picccjj* 
tor (guru) at every' step. This esoteric form of Buddliism became svell 
established in India, parilculaiiy in the north-western area, and In Bengal 
and Oiissa, svhei'C it received the patronage of the Pala rulers, csixtcially 
of Devapthi (a.d, 810-50). From these centres, it svas transmitted to Ne|jial, 
Tibet, China, and Japan.'* This system, though subtle and effextive for 
attaining emancipation, jirescrilH'd certain practices which were liable to 
be misused by the untrained recruits or misunderstood by the uninitiated. 
ITc Inevitable happened : more im])osiors ihstn real seekers of the Tntih 
adopted the system and debased it in the eyes of the common folk. In 
atnsecjucncc. Bitddhism as a religion went down in the estimation of ilte 
Indians and became giadually nutgcxl in Aiivjsni, Hindti Tantricism, 
Vaisnav istii, and various other cults. Howevet, "lantrlc Biiddhistn (lonrished 
in China, Nepal, and Tibet and is still being practised In the latter two 
countries. 
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niuldlxism may tiavc dlsa]ipcHml fpi>m India, bm ii bas left an indelible 
mark on our culiitml heritage, jiarticularly on language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and on moral values. It, however, still prevails as the 
retogni/cd religion in Ceylon* Burma, Siam* Oimlsodia, and Tibet and 
claims a large number of adherents in China. Japn, Roren, Mongpln, and 
Indonesia.*' 


PRESEVr RAt.E OF JAIMSM AXI> Bt npHfSM 
Jainism, although older than Buddhism, made its influence felt in 
India from the sixth txrotury onwards* producing a galaxy of scholars, who 
made substantial contributions to Indian thought and culture. It is still 
a living religion and plays a signtHcant prt in reconciling btimanity to 
lower creation. Its teaching of ahttfim, i.e. non violence in deed, words* and 
thought, formed the basis of jMahatma Gaiullu's (KTlitical philtwjphy and 
beats particular importance in the present-day world of tension and 
nudear irarfare. 

Buddhism, though almost extinct in India, has still a great bold on the 
peoples of Asia. Its contributiijti to tuiinaii cuUure is vast and manifold* 
covering a period of over 1,3U0 years* Its aim is universal good, and it is 
more 3 htimaniiariiiit than a reUgious ritovcmcnt. Its teaching of amity 
and conijxission leading to tltc ideal of Bodbisativahood of 

extreme altruism and self-sacrifice, cannot htU bring solace to ittodcrn minds 
of all climes, k may u-cll be ixgarded as a peace-promoting philosophy, 
atid in this world torn asutidcr by self-interest, passions* and hatred, it does 
offer a vista of world-peace. Us teaching is echoed in the [political philtjsophy 
ot pafica-illa> and its dharma-eokra forms a part of the emblem of India* 
Its literature and rational pliilosopby have roused the iniciiest of many 
a present-day thinker of Asia, Europe, and .•Vnicrica* 

• • • • 

L.'\1VERSl\1. IIIFAI.S OF ISDtAX CflTl’RE • 

We should look iipn the Pilgrim^s Progre^ of Humanity as being 
essentially one. In this Great Quest tvhith mankind has tmderiakcn* ever 
since Man became conscious of his intellectual heritage, India, in her on n 
way, has made a great coniribuiion. In formulating this contrihtitioii of 
hers, from the tery fart of her genesis as a |ieoplc, she lias hatl to t,ake note 
of the thoughis aiid ide,xs and actions and l>ehavionrs of so many different 
jreopics, and take note of them in a symjxitlictic and an all-embmcing 
spirit ; and that is what has given the basic tone or colour to the culture 


■' Vide 
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of India, as representing a Great Synthesis, the pbilosopliical as well as 
spiritual and the mystical as well as practical expression of which is the 
simi-total of all the philosophies which developed in India, with the great 
ideals of the \^anta looming in the background and even forming the 
basis. The aspirations and the way of life as pro|>osed by this culture and 
acceptable to the entire mankind can be tersely put in aphoristic fomt by 
a few quotations from early Indian literature; 

£kam Sat ; vipra bahtidha vatlanti 

‘That which Is, is One. AV'isc men s]>cak of It in many ways.* 

Avir aviT nta edhi ; 

Asalo md sad gamaya, 

Tamaso mS jyolir gmnaya, 
iMrtyor ma'mrtam gamaya, 

‘O Thou that art manifest, be Thou manifest to me: 

From the unreal, lead me to the Real; 

From darkness, lead me to Light; 

From death, lead me to Immortality/ 

Dhiyo yo 7tah pracodaydt 
‘May He direct our thoughts.' 

Sabba-papassa akaranam, 

Kusalassa upasampadd. 

Sad tta^pariyodapanatif. 

‘To refrain from all evil; 

To cultivate that svhich is good ; 

To discipline one's otvn mind/ 

Da ttias-tydgo'p va madaica 

‘Self-restraint, renunciation, and keeping the intellect pure/ 
UpekM'. muditd'. karw\d\ maitrl, 

'Ignore evil, cultivate graciousness, develop universal love, 
and do active good to all/ 


Calcutta 
October 1938 


SlTNlTI K|.^MAR. ChATTERJI 

A. D, PUSALKER 

Nai.jnaksha Dutt 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 

I N studying the cultural development of any country, the importance of 
its geographical factors cm hardly be minimUed. In tlte early periods 
of huntan history, geography detemuned to a great esctcni the lives and 
activities of the people as well ns their thought and literature. Geography 
sitaped history largely then, as it does even t^ay ail over dre world, though 
in a different manner. Man lias been dependent on the physical facts of 
nature, but he has not been content to live under its 1 inti tat ions, and he 
lias always striven progressively to break throtigh the barriers placed by 
nature. The history of India is no exception to this rule. 'I his interplay 
of the forces of geography and of human will and genius is indeed a subject 
of great interest, and in this paper an attempt has been made to ct'aluatc 
the influence of Indian geography on the culture of its people on the otic 
hand, and how the challenge of geogntphy has also been met on the other. 

TItE PHYSICAL FACTS 

The physical facts, which have directly or indirectly influenced the 
history and civilization of India, have been the size of the country' and the 
comparative isolation or protection afforded by the northern mountain wall, 
the Himalayas, and the character of the two coasts of the Peninsula ; the 
warmth and rainfall and the character of her soil ; and the presence of an 
extensive alluvial plain in the north, succeeded in the south by a plateau 
which locally takes the cliaracter of steppe or savannah, or of humid meso- 
ihcrmie forest. The w'hole of this southern plateau is interspersed, at 
irregular intervals, by rivers wliich ha\'c piled up silt in llie form of half 
a dozen deltas in the coastal regions of the eastern sea (the Bay of Bengal). 
These deltas constitute parts of the coastal plain which runs all the way 
from the north to the south of the eastern border of the Peninsula. 

The mountain w'all in the north is covered at its castem and north¬ 
eastern ends by soft soil irrigated heavily by the summer rains, and which 
have consequently been clothed by an abundance of tropical and semi- 
tropical vegetation, even though the region lies well within the temperate 
latitudes. The northern and north-u'cstem mountain chains have a 
progressively diminishing rainhall, and a thinner cover of soil and vegetation. 
In the east and north-cast, again, the mountain wall is comparatively narrow, 
and the valleys are young and deep, while water flows in such abundance 
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in tlie river-beds as to make diem diHlcult to negotiate. In die tvestotn 
regions, the mountains are not so high, the valleys become wider, and there 
arc dozens of passes through which movements of traders, as well as of 
ma^s of men, have taken place over long stretches of historical time. 

The extensive plains of the Sindhu and the Ganga were the principal 
scats of early Indian civilization, while the mountain fastnesses lying to 
their south and the numerous valleys and deltas in the southern peninsula 
harboured more ancient, though regional, civilizations, whidi added 
powerful and important new strains and thus enriched the totality which 
is knosvn as Indian civilization of later times. The North has been the 
centre of great empires like those of the Maury'as or the Guptas; and it 
has also been the region from which some of the major cultural influences 
have radiated in various directions. In later centuries, the South, too, 
developed fairly big and potv'erful empires, overcoming geographical factors, 
The South was less open to invasions than the North; and it not only 
ntaintained the continuity of Indian culture, but also protected and 
nurtured it when it faced danger in the North. 

The coastline in the west of the Peninsula, U'ith an average breadth 
of about forty miles, is near a minor mountain chain, namely, the ’NVestem 
Ghats, and it falls abruptly into the sea. There are, at present, only a few 
points where ports can be favourably situated. These are the regions of 
the Gulf of Cambay in the north, Goa in the middle, and the ports of 
Malabar in the south.* 

The neighbourhood of the Gulf of Cambay lay, in the past, at the 
sea-end of a road which ran from this point through the highlands of Malwa 
on to the plains of the Gan^. The ports through which the trade widr 
the western Asian countries and Europe was carried on, in die past, were 
Broach, Cambay, or Surat. From these points, the north-eastern road 
followed, roughly, the Chambal or the Bctiva valley, often determined by 
the lay of hill ranges. It is intcresung to note that many of the monuments 
of the Buddhist or Brahmanica] sects in ancient India were situated on 
the two sides of a line which can be drawn to join the end of the Gulf of 
Cambay with Kanpur in the middle of the Ganga plain. The Ken valley 
in the cast affords a parallel, but less important, road of the same nature 
from the more eastern portion of the Cahgl plain to die middle portion 
of tJic northern borders of iJie plateau, 

On the west coast, a r6lc comparable to that played by the Gulf of 

’ Early icxis like the Jatakas and Niddesa it'OTlu, Tht Peripiuf at the Erylhtae^n 

Sai, a work of ihe fiM eemiiry a.k.. and PiDtemv'a Ont^Taphy of ihc vwnd etnitifv a. a,, 
iipcoril tlie Ckuicnw of imny liarbnurs, pom, and market-towiu. al] along the ca-item and 
w«icm coaais. whidi ««« ilic Kaia o( trade frein a vm early time iKiwnai India and the 
H'DtCttl couittno. 
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Cambay was also played by the region in and near ihc port of Calicut. 
This lies at the western end of a road which takes advantage of die Falghat 
Gap and proceeds eastwards to the fertile plains on die Coroniandal coast. 
Trade of this prosperous region was either focussed at tin's point, or was 
carried on by negotiating the northern or southern border of the highlands 
of Rerala. 

The eastern shore of the Peninsula is not abrupt or walled out as in 
the west; its nature is indeed precisely the opposite. The coastLinc is 
formed by flat lands, while the sea is not deep and is broken by licavy 
surfs. Ships of little more than ordinary size have to stand far out at sea, 
unless harbours are artificially created as in Madras or Visakha|>atnam. 
Burma. Indonesia, and Thailand had maritime connections wdlh KaLitiga, 
Andhra, and die Tamil-sjieaking country in the past; and the points of 
contact by means of small sailing vessels of early times were mostly wdth 
the comparatively minor ports which punctuate the eastern coastal plain 
up to modern times. There was, however, according to the Periphts. a very 
important point of embarkation at the mouth of the Gahga, called Gang6, 
generally identified wdih Tiimralipti. 

Attention should be drawn at this point to a significant fact in the 
cultural history of the Peninsula, The main roads from the populous 
northern plains to the South have lain across the Vindhyas, more or less 
in the w'estern section of the latter. There was another route which lay 
along the Mahanadi valley, from the neighbourhood of Banaras, Mirzapur, 
or All alia bad, through the Chhatisgarh plains, anti then along the narrow 
gorge of the MahanadI, until it opened out into the delta at its eastern end. 

Tlic last route from north to south lay along the eastern coastal plain 
itself, stretching from the south-western confines of Bengal down to the 
Kaveri delta in the extreme South, This was a most difficult route in the 
past, as it was interrupted, at a considerable number of points, by broad 
rivers which had nearly reached the end of their journey from the tvestern 
highlands of the plateau to the eastern sea. It is only after the application 
of modern engineering that passage along the eastern route has become 
comparatively easy tn recent times, 

In any case, as the western routes were more important in the past 
than the <astem ones, and as the rugged nature of tlie western region of 
the Peninsula also afforded strategic advantages, we find that many of the 
kingdoms of the Peninsula had their focal points in the west rather than 
in the east. The centres of the empire of the Satavahanas and the Muslim 
kingdoms of later times were located more or less tn the west. The seat 
of the V'ijayanagara empire was likewise in the same neiglihourhood. The 
eastern zone, on the other hand, was largely a region of comparatively small- 
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sized kingdoms, which could bask in the sunshine of their comparaiive 
isolation, created by the terriers formed by the rivers and the self-suiEcEcncy 
of its productive system, produced by the alluvial soil and an abundance 
of rainfall. i\c%cnheless, the Cola and Cajapati empires had their centres 
in die east, and the Calukya, Rastrakuta, and Bahmaui empires had Uicir 
focal points in the centre. 

GKOCR.APtIIC\L INFLUENCE ON CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Culture is a term in anthropology which comprises everything—from 
the traditional maimer in which jicople produce, cook, or cat their food; 
the way in which they plan and build tlieJr houses or arrange them on the 
surface of the land i to social, moral, and religious values wh ich arc 
generally accepted by men, and also habitual methods by means of whidi 
satisfaction is gained in respect of the higher qualities of the mind. 

The fact that India found it possible to follow a more or less sheltered 
course of cultural evolution cm, to a certain extent, be ascribed to the 
geographical characteristics of the land. India's geographical position placed 
her out of the w’ay of the main routes. Further, protected by the Himalayan 
mountain barriers which pemiittcd only a trickle of the invaders or 
colonizers, necessitating the submergence of their advance parties in the 
local population in the absence of constant reinforcements from the rear, 
India s culture has been preserved through the ages and she was saved from 
the fate that overtook the ancient civilizations of Egs'pt and Mesopotamia. 
Though her insularity made India develop into a distinctive political and 
cultural unit, her vast dimensions, varied physical features, and variety of 
climate tended to effect different zones with different racial and linguistic 
peculiarities and different regional spirits, fostering hssiparous tendencies. 
Physical features and climatic conditions have affected the lives and habits 
of the people, inffuenced tticir character and make-up, and invested them 
with distinctive characteristics. In the fertile Gahg^ valley, for instance, 
which provided cheap livelihood without strugg’le, life of ease fostered 
intellectual pursuits and nature favoured philosophical speculation, resulting 
in the grosviJi of art, literature, and philosophy. This environ men i, hoivcver, 
did not foster exact sciences. Those inhabiting the coastal regions became 
mariners and established trade relations with the world. I'he residents of 
different regions, e,g. the Punjabis, Rajputs, Sikhs, Marathas, Bengalis, 
Gurkhas, Telugus, I'amils, and others, owe some of their peculiar physical 
and mental characteristics, in a large measure, to the geography of their 
regions. 

Panikkar has invited attention to the peculiar character of the extension 
of land towards the south, which Miecause of the change in climate 
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following laiitiidinal differences, always creates problems of integration’, 
India’s geographical factors have somewhat exaggerated these facts. 
According to Panikkar, despite the unity of India based on Sanskrit 
language and culture and on Hindu religion and social institutions, 
geography is constantly ir)ing to assert itself with the result that ethnically 
and lingtiistically Deccan and South India still continue to be separate 
from the North, 

But above this diversity, she also dcvelopetl a large measure of over-all 
similarity aitd unity which overcame the limitations set by geography. It is 
true that travel was comparatively difficult, and isolation more congenial, in 
ancient timenS in India. Yet, similarities arose out of migration or diffusion, 
through trade and conquest, as ufcll as through certain superior foniis of 
intellectual or cultural co-operation. 

^Vltichevcr be the region tve choose tit India, whatever the laitgtiage 
spoken, or the character of Uic artistic genius of the locality, tve find iliai 
culture tvas more closely oriented to the land than to tite sea. There was 
also considerable unity among the superior elements of culture which 
existed in the country’s numerous geographical regions. And in this 
tradition, as (t gradually took shape in the minds of India's thinkers and 
artists, throe or four geographical facts stand out as having deeply influenced 
the thoughts and feelings of the men concerned. The rivers, as also the 
mountains and the forests, w'ith the isolation tvhJch they afforded, seem to 
have exercised an abiding influence on Indian culture, this being deeply 
reflected in the literature and arts of her people, as well as in many of the 
acts of her everyday life. 

Let us now try to illustrate the above statement by mcaiLs of some of 
the traits of Indian culture. As already mentioned, India is a vast country, 
as vast as Europe without Russia, and is a subcontinent in itself W'ith a wide 
variety of physical features. She has harboured in her spacious bosom, 
from prehistoric times, various races and cultures, both immigrant and 
autochthonous, from the Old Stone Age cultures to those of .Vustric, 
Dravidian, Aryan, and Mongoloid. In spite of her vastness and variety, 
India has always been an integral geographical tmiiy,* and the magic spell 
of Iier natural unity in the midst of diversity has impressed itself on all 
these cultures, and on those which came in more historic times, welding 
them alL into a vast synthesis w’hcrein their essential elements have been 
preserved. Tile motto of Indian culture has very well been expressed in the 
Rg-\'cdic dictum: 'Ekam s&d, ifipTd bahudha vadanti' —Truth is one : sages 

^ Cf. ^ ifnu purana. It. 5. 1, which dcEna Iibclia jis ihc land Ij'ins north of ilic SM arnJ 
SOUlIl of (be Hinuiayni (iz/luram vef MiinSdr^Sathta inrr.fitm imi 

BhATotam}. 
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call ([ varioxisly. It will be no exaggeration if we say' that the whole history 
of Indian life and culture has been throughout an amplification of this idea 
of unity in variety. 

^Ve have already referred to the seats of empires which were conditioned 
by physical facts. But the over-riding fact of India's geographical unity 
gave rise to an undercurrent of strong urges to realize the [solitical unity 
of India under one government. The ideal of univers^ sovereignty 
(sdrvabhauma, cakravartin, osamudraksitUa) was always inculcated in the 
kings by the political thinkers, and to some extent realized during the 
^fauryan times. Asetu-Himacctlar from the bridge (at the southern tip of 
India) to the Himalayas, is a very common term in Indian literature.* While 
the gcogiaphical unity thus impelled the kings to realize the [lolitical unity 
of India, the vastness of the country' has given rise to a feeling of self- 
sufficiency in tltc people, to their own detriment, and India has rarely 
launched on political contjucsts outside her borders. Her conquests have 
always been in the realm of culture and religion, and even the kingdoms 
that she established in South-East Asia partake more of a cultural character, 
^Vhereas her fertile lands and immense riches have attracted invasions from 
outside, India has been content to follow a peaceful policy, trying to absorb 
the invaders into the body politic and sending out cultural currents far and 
wide with her own distinctive stamp. 

Her rivers sustaining vast masses of population and affording beautiful 
scenery and cool breeze have created such a sense of holiness about them in 
the minds of the people, that they have been deified and worshipped. Not 
only are their sources places of pilgrimage, but their courses have all along 
been studded with sacred places since very ancient times. The spots where 
two rivers meet, or where the river joins the sea, are specially holy. The 
river flowing into the sea reminds the Indian of the individual soul uniting 
with the infinite universal Soul, shaking off all names and forms (yalhd 
nadyah syandamdua^ samiidre attatfi gacchatiti ndma-rupe vthaya),* 

The forests too have played a great part in the evolution of Indian 
culture, ^Vc have the literature of the Aranyakas, of which some of the 
Upanisads, including the great BrhaddTanyaktj Uftanisad, form a part. At the 
third stage of life, designated vdmprasthya, every Hindu householder was 
expected to retire to the forest, usually along with his wife. Again, the 
forests have been the ideal places for the great educational institutions, the 
rsikutas and the gurukutas. In the Rdmayava, the Mahabharata, and in 
later Sanskrit literature, we come across descriptions of many osramoj 


^ Ttif ii incniktnf^r in ihc 

to Lsinici (C«ykiR) wilii h\i army* 

* Mundeks Up^ni^ad, HI, Z, 8, 


RSm^ana m having been built by R^iiui 
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(tctrcats or !icrniiiagosj of vStidprosthos And ffis and of educational 
institutions. The lure of the forest has always been great and deep for the 
Indian mind. The Buddha, too, practised his austerities in a forest. 
Tydga, tapasyd, and tapovana have always gone hand in hand in Indian 
culture. 

The mountains, again, have exercised a similar effect upon the Indian 
mind. The snow<Iad Himalayas tiav'c been descrilied by Kalidasa as *ilie 
king of mountains {nagadhiraja), ensouling disinity (dciratatmd), uho 
stands between the two oceans as 3 measuring rod, as it were, of the earth'.’ 
They are the abode of Siva, and Par\aii is the daughter of the Himalayas. 
Numerous arc the holy places in the region of the Himalayas. From the 
most ancient times they have attracted pilgrims from all over India, and 
in their sublime presence people have felt the grandeur and infinity of the 
pure Spirit.* They have been the resort of ascetics and philosophers t they 
have stirred their spiritual and religious thoughts, and have deeply affected 
national life and literature. The Himalayas are a natural temple, as it 
svere, and it is probably in emulation of them that many of the temples 
in India have also been built. The spire of the temple is termed 'fiA/uifn’ 
which stands for a peak. The names given to the types of temples, too, 
arc often the names of the sacred mountains of India, like Mcni, Mandara, 
and Kailiisa. 

Apart from the Himalayas, there are the ses'cn holy mountains called 
the kjdacalas- M.ahcndra, Mnlaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Rksa, Vindtjya, and 
Pariyalra, 

The Himalayas have not only protected the country from the invasions 
from the north, but have also sheltered the vast plains of northern India 
from the icy cold-tvimls from Tibet and have played a great p.-irt in 
determining the climate of North India. Hotvever, with all the blessings 
conferred by the Himalayas, certain disadvantages have aUo resulted fmm 
the great Himaliyan barrier. The isolation of India from the rest of the 
continent caused by this barrier created a sense of contempt in the Indian 
mind for the foreigner and made the Indians unconcerned with the rest of 
tlic world. Tlierc was therefore no development of profier international 
relations. The Himalayas also engendered a false sense of security from 
foreign invasion. 

The mountains, the rivers, and the forests have thus tnsplrcd a love of 
nature in the Indian mind, svhich is unique, and is reflected in many aspects 
of Indian life. Sheltered from the madding crowd, without the distractions 

* KutnSTMatnhhinfa, I. ]. 

X I* fiimavotico fflitA/riiS—hlusc ilory the lUmiliyM prexlaJin (Rg-yeda^ 
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of public life, the mouniains and the forests have enabled the Indian thinkers 
to pursue truth n’ithout fear or favour, and the fertile soil and the rich 
resources of the land hate afforded them enough leisure to ponder on 
problems of existence, to build up lofty philosophical systems, and to create 
a literature and art Ailed u'ith the love of God, man, and nature. 

The climate, the fertility of the soil, and beautiful and bounteous 
mnure have induced the Indian people to take to agriculture and other 
peaceful pursuits. The agricultural economy, with the cow as the centre 
of life, has engendered an affection for the cow bordering on worship. TJte 
cow is lovingly called the ntoihcr. This love of the cow has further created 
an attitude of sanctity towards all animal life in general, and has inclined 
the Indian mind to vegetarian diet and non-violence. 

AVhile the abundance of water and the warm clinaatc have created 
the habit of bathing and simplicity in dress over most of the country, food 
crops like rice and n heat and spices and betel and areca-nut have determined 
the habits of food. The flora and the fauna, too, have permeated the 
national religious life in a very intimate way. Birds and animals are the 
vehicles of gods and gotldesscs ; the elephant plays a very important role in 
religious processions, and the lotus is frequently used in attistic designs 
and religious symbolism. It is also to be noted that some of the important 
feasts and fc'stivals are connected with the seasons and the harvest, and 
several of the goddesses are vegetation deities. 

It is evident that every one of the geographical features of India has 
thus exercised considerable Influence on the life and activities of the people. 
Because of all these features, in their totality, the whole of India itself has 
been an object of supreme reverence for the Indian, It is the punya bkiimi 
(sacred land), whose praise the gods sing, and to be born in this land is to 
be superior to the gods.' *TI)e mother and the motherland are greater than 
heaven'* is the Indian attitude. 

The illustrations given above tend to prove that the regions of India, 
which are today separated by diffcTcnccs of language, share many elements 
of material and mental culture in common. The distribiitton of objects like 
oil or rice, and the use of spices and betel and areca-nut, ceremonial forms 
of dress and ornaments, and above all the affiliation to castes and religious 
sects, modes of worship, the approach to life and its problems, the w'odd- 
vierv, moral and spiritual values, theological and philosophical views, and 
artistic traditions, readily cut across the geographical distinctne^es, or the 

* G^itnii kifa dfinnylUiu ff Hh^rata bkHmibhB^^-, 

Svarg^pmarg^pada margahhUtt bhiiysfy 

, - ^ . —Vi^u Purana, 

* JatmnJ fanmubh^mtkc 
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economic and politicaJ JsalaUon: of \'ariotis regions, Thij implies dial a kind 
of cuitural aliinitjf was IjuiJt up ihrough migration and the diffusion of 
culture, other than the kind we are accustomed to through the Jiistory of 
tire rise .ind fall of empires, 

UNITY Of ECONOMte AND SOCIAL ORGANUEATtON 

V^^iatever may be the significance which we attach to the superstructure 
of intellectual and emotional elements of Indian civilization, it is necessary 
at this stage to draw attention to anotlicr signiheam and vital aspect of 
Indian civilization as it slowly grew up in the course of time. This is 
with regard to the organization of production wliich tvas built up in India 
in the past. 

The character of the productive system of the Vedic peoples is rather 
inadequately known. There is as yet no archaeological evidence, and the 
insuifident literary evidence is also open to various kinds of interpretation, 
But this much is known with certainty that, although portions of the Vedas 
were left in the keeping of particular priestly families, yet there was no 
hereditary' system of castes, in which members practised complementary 
professions, generation after generation, as in later times, ft is universally 
agreed that the caste system, u'ith its hierardty of privileged and unpriv- 
ilcged orders, grew up in later times. The system of [ilanning production 
in India through hereditary guilds, which were tied to one another by 
a traditional system of payments in scrv'ices or goods, was also an elaboration 
of later times, The caste systeni is not wholly an organization of trade 
guilds I but the fact that the system was underlain by a foundation of 
productive oTganization outlined above is one beyond question. 

In ancient times, when land hatl not yet become scarce, because the 
population was low, economic dislocations occurring locally through the 
unequal growth of various castes could lie overcome by migration to 
unoccupied land, where a replica could be created of the complementary 
set of castes as in the home territory, 

Tlie protection which was thus afforded to the rural population of 
India was indeed great; while the productive efficiency of the system, winch 
planned both specialized production and cquiLible distribution in this 
manner, was so far above the arrangements jirevalent in the local 
civilizations of India that, by and by, the whole of India, residing in her 
villages, adopted the unity of the hereditary, monopolistic guild system, 
with its attendant traditions regarding payment through goods and services, 
and of social status, a,s the foundation for her social and economic life. 
Clas.s distinctions of privilege were ignored; political alignments, more or 
less disregarded; so that, uilimately, the same productive system, built up 
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perhaps by Brahmanicai genius, eventually bound together the whole o! 
India in its protective compass. Perhaps, at the same time, the possibility 
of advcnturotisness in economic affairs was thereby hindered. However, this 
spirit of adventurousness, as observed among the nations of the West, led 
eventually to the growth of capitalism and of industrial civilization in later 
times. 

India bartered for security, but the security tras obtained by Industrial 
and prorluctjve backtvardness. Conquests and the growth of States which 
owned land, and lived on rent, gradually introduced new elements into the 
rural system of production, until the productive organization became marked 
not only by its inability to cope wiili famine due to the growth of population, 
but also by its rigid social inequality and oppression. It j$ surprising that, 
even though the backwardness or inequality tvas accentuated with the 
passage of time, it did not lead to revolutions of any appreciable dimension. 
Perhaps the explanation lies not in the doctrine of Karma, but in the fact 
that the land ivas fertile, and the economic organization associated with the 
caste system afforded a measure of security, amidst political tutmoils, that 
kept the people loyal to it, in spite of its obvious limitations. Buddhism, 
w'ith its consequent release of the Sudras from the rigours of caste in later 
times, had an appeal in so far as social equality was a desirable thing for 
the suppressed classes. But Buddhism had no substitute for the productive 
organization associated with caste: and the success of the latter perhaps 
defeated the endeavour to bring about justice and equality at die 
social level. 

It is surprising, though perhaps not entirely unexpected, that even the 
Muslim population of rural India, as well as the alroriginal tribes w'ho 
inhabit the hills and jungles of the interior of India, have adopted some 
of the elements whidi characterize caste, such as the high status given to 
certain occuptions, In place of others, and the ease and rapidity witlt which 
culturally distinguishable communities adopt die custom of endogamy. 
Xhis attraction of the caste system is there not because Brahmanical rulers 
have forced it upon communities outside the Hindu fold, but because of 
the protectiveness and industrial cJMency which vvere slowly built up, in 
course of time, in tlie manner outlined above. 

CULTURAL L’NITT ,4T THE UPPER LEV'LL 

It Was on the basis nf this economic tradition and efficiency that a new 
kind of unity grew up between the geographically distinct regions of India. 
As wc have indicated, this over-all unity was a concern of India's thinkers, 
artists, and also of her saints; and wc shall now try to describe how the 
tltoughrs and feelings of the former slowly jjcniicated to the lowest level 
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of the socml 5calc, and how India met the challenge of geography. Although 
India was, by and large^ illiterate, there were built iip certain mccfianisms 
by means of which common intellect tial and crnotional elements of cult tire 
could be brought to the door of the most distant comrnunitieSr isolated either 
by geographical conditions or by the promotion of social sep^iraiisin. 

One of the outstanding facts of India's educational organisation, 
remnants of which have survived to the present day, has been the role 
played by her wandering mendicants (parivriijaka^)^ philosophet^ who went 
from couri to court, Brahmanical priests, and story-icllcrs, belonging to 
several tastes, in the dissemination of a common system of tradiiions ail over 
the land. The purwmpkas w^andcred the country^ breaking geographiol 
barriers, from very ancient limes, even before the time of the Buddliaj 
disseminating their religious views. The organization of the Churchy 
ho^vever, resulted from ilie genius of the Buddha. But when the orthodox 
sects began to revivep after the initial decay of Buddliism, Sankara built 
up a nciv Order which had some significant cliaraclcrtstic^. Tliose who 
joined the Order of 'Ten Names' (dnicnapniiH!) had to cast aside completely 
their past association, whether derived from family* caste, or region, and had 
to be bom anew. The mendicants w'cre released from tlieir rights and 
"duties as derived from the systems to which tliey had been hitherto subject. 
Their caste names were forsaken, and new' names were given ending in 
"surnames" like llrtha^ holy place; oiriima, retreat: forest; arapyii^ 

forest; giri^ mountain ; parv^taj^ mountain ; sagara^ tx:can > the 

name of a river, also of the goddess of learning ; Bharatl, goddess of learning ; 
and pun, city. It is interesting to observe tliat many of these names are 
derived from natural objects, which have no restrictive connotation about 
them. The mcndicams^ wiio became released from their previous association, 
thus became undocalized ; and tliey were suppsed no longer to lia\e a fixed 
abode, and. in extreme cases, not even a roof over tlieir head except 
the sky. 

It the duty of such mendicants to w'ander from one place of 
pilgrimage to another, or from one forest- or mountain-retreat to another^ 
as a part of religious discipline. And in the course of such spiritual 
adventures, some completely retired from the habitations of mcOt while the 
majority remained wdthin society and disseminated the ideas or the truths 
which they had derived from the sacred scriptures, in tlic liglit of which 
they had tried to reorder their own lives. 

The custom of reading the holy scriptures, or their vernacular 
renderings, during some months of the year, in rural India, was also useful 
in familiarizing the people with stories from the epics—the RdmUyam 
and the Ma/mbhdrata —or the libugmfatid Purmia. These readings were often 
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aocompaiiied wLih musii;; and the local open-air dramas, as well as the 
popular contests betsveen poets engaged in poetical bouts, all liad, as their 
central theme, one or other incident from the same set of legends which 
the whole of Hindu India shared in common. 

Pilgrimages, too, are an imporiant institution in HimUi India. In the 
Afahabharata, we find the description of the numerous tirthm (holy places) 
all over the country, and great emphasis is laid on pilgrimage (tirtha-yatra). 
Ankara established the four headquarters of his monasteries in places of 
pilgrimage, at the four convers of India. DvSraka is situated on the extreme 
western end of the Kathiawar peninsula: Puri is on the eastern coast; 
fiadartnarayana, in die Himalayas; and Srhgeri, in Mysore, near the 
southern end of the Peninsula. A man who belongs to the Saiva sect 
recognizes twelve ‘effulgent' Ungas (jyotiTihigas), symbolizing Siva, situated 
all over the country’. A V^aisnava has similarly his numerous sacred spots ; 
and a Sakta lias his fifty-two ptthm, distributed over the whole of India, 
It is interesting to observe that the last group of sacred places arc supposed 
to have sprang up in spots where, according to legend, portions of Sati's 
dead body lay scattered, after it had been sundered into pieces by V'isnu, 
when Siva was wandering in sorrow over die w'hole of India carrying her 
divine corjasc. India was thus bound up into one by the Mother Goddess's 
body itself. 

This system of pilgrimage, and the habit of listening to sacred reading, 
whether in the privacy of one's own home or at the village centre, or the 
acts of propitiating the gods or the ancestors in holy places all over India, 
have bound together the whole of India by a deep sense of cultural unity. 
The love of the mountains and of the forests, punctuated as they are by the 
retreats of lioly men who have renounced the pleasures of life for tJie higlicr 
pursuits of the soul, has become such an integral part of India's intellectual 
and artistic tradition that we find evidences of it in nearly every branch 
of her life up to the present day. 

When an orthodox Hindu takes his batli in the morning, he utters 
a prayer in Sanskrit, which can be translated thus: ‘Oh ye GahgS and 
Yamuna, Godavari and Sarasvati, Oh Narmada, SindJiu, and Kaveri, reside 
in this water (in w-hich I am taking my bath).' All the great rivers of India 
are thus enumerated; and as the humble villager utters this prayer in the 
morning, perhaps he feels inwardly not only that the whole of India is 
one land, but that the rivers of this sacred land arc also holy. 

Besides the seven holy rivets, there are also the four holy lakes—Bindu, 
PampS, Narayana, and Manasa. 

Reference may be made in tins connection to tJic seven holy places 
situated both in the North and the South, reputed to confer salvation on 
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the pilgrims visiting the site: Ayodhylp MsitJiiira, Maya (Handwar), Kail 
(Varaijasi), Kjncl (Kandiipumm—both Siva^KaucI and Visnu^Ranci), 
Avantika (Ujjain)^ and Dvlrlvail (Dwarka). 

In a similar nxanner^ the sentiment held about the forest-retreats 
(osramas) of India* which are situated in every jiart of ihc land* and into 
which holy men retire for medication, after having duly performed the 
duties of a householder's life* is also universally shared by all the regions 
of India. 


CONCLUSION 

Thus* in spite of the fact tint the languages and religious sects oi India 
are many—and there are well-marked differences between one regional 
culture and another—there is an over-all unity of design which binds the 
[>eople into one family. This stems primarily from the economic and social 
organization of the country^ and reaches over to a community of iniclleciual 
and emotional attachments and obligations. The details might vary from 
place to place^ and from one caste lo another* yet the sameness of traditions 
on which all of them have been reared cannot be denied. 

From the point of view of the social hisiorian, one can say that although 
'distinctnesses' liavcof late been brought more to the forefront, and although 
geography is laid at the root of such differentiation by some authors, one 
can only do so by overlooking the wider cultural uniformity that ivas slowly 
built up in India as a result of many ccniuries of pcrha|is planned* or 
unplanned, endeavourK The social and economic system, with its attendant 
intellectual and emotional supersenteture, had its obviotts points of weakness, 
xvhich need not be defended for any reason. But one should not overlook 
the fact that the system did not find general acceptance merely through 
political pressure or the intellectual juggler)' of the Brahmana class. This 
would be to overlook one outstanding fact in Indian history', namely, that 
the productive oi^ganization associated xvith caste had greater sui-vuval value 
in the p.Tist than its alternatives in ancient India, ivlicthcr tliey were derived 
from indigenous cultures or from intrusions like those which followed in 
the wake of the Islamic conquerors from Central and \^'cstem .Asia. It has 
only been in the course of the last two centuries, when European influence 
was attended by a more efficient productive organization, that the ancient 
productive organization has found itself faced by a serious competitor, in 
whose presence there is every likelihood that it will eventually succumb. 

But the urgency of social reform, or one's inner sympathies in the 
direction of economic equality, need not interfere with the obvious merits 
of the caste system, in so far as they are objectively ascertainable. 

The kind of unity of culture which India built up in the past belonged 
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to a climate of peace. It tvas unsuited to cope with the disaster of war. If 
nationalism in the "West has created a uniformity, and an eradication of 
regional distinctnesses, it has done so more for the purpose of military 
survival than for sen'ing the ends of peace, IE a peace-time organization does 
not prove efficient in the cmeiTgency of war, it need not be blamctl 
unnecessarily. For India did succeed in her experiment of building up, 
within her own borders, a unique system of production and distribution, 

and a way of bringing together many systems of thought into a confederation 
of cuUurcs- 


Thc time has perhaps come in the world today ivhcn we have to seek 
a unity anti broiherliood among cultures, brought about not through the 
obliteration of distinctnesses, but through a process by ichich different 
cultures ami peoples can retain their otvn way of life and thought, and yet 
remain in fraternal relationship with other communities striving in the same 
direction elsewhere. Nobody daSms that such distinctnesses should be 
retained if the price is poverty or the suj>pressjon of other Jiunian commu- 
nitics. But if science can make it possible today to bring about a federation of 
cultures on the basis of prosperity instead of poverty, then the world would 
be reborn m a freedom for which Immanity has been thirsting for ages past. 

Indian civilization tried to achieve some of these results in ancient 
times. But the cx^riment w^s vitiated by social inequalities, which were 
the result of historical circumstances. Yet, India's achies'ements. in which 
t e mmd of m.an rose above and beyond the limitations set by geographical 
boim^nes, and m which she reached an idea] of cultural fraternity, 
based on a statuti^ recognition of the need of mutual aid between groups 
pursuing economic ends under total soda] control, would remain one S 

mi'ill^v^ir ■ .ucontributions to the 

loLiht) of the world $ civilization. 
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I N dealing with race and race movements in this country, it is probably 
useful to delimit this essay within the definition of the word ‘race'. The 
hereditary basis of race was emphasized by the early anthropologists. 
Topi Hard, in his definition of race, iioinicd out that ‘races are herctlitary 
types'.' This point of view was all the more strengthened when racial 
characters were found to behave in the Mendelian manner. Though the 
mode of inheritance is still unknoten for a large number of racial chameters, 
segregation apf>cars to be obvious in no small nuntber of them. 

In the present essay, we will therefore follow Hooton's definition of 
the term ‘race', which is as follows; 'A race is a great division of mankind, 
the members of which, though individually varying, are characterizecl as a 
group by a certain combination of morphological and metrical features, 
principally non •adaptive, which have been derived from their common 
descent.'* 

Hooton has also differentiated between primary races and secondary 
races, according to the nature of their formation. Primary races arc 
‘differentiated by early geographical and genetic isolation, by the loss of 
some genes and fixation of others, by mutations, by inbreeding, and by 
selection*, while secondary races are formed 'by the sLibilization of blends 
of two or more primary races*. ^\'iih these concepts, ire begin our study of 
the races in India. It may be useful to remind ourselves of svivat one of the 
foremost authorities has said in regard to India. S. L. Washburn, in his 
essay on ‘Thinking about Race*, has said that ‘the area where the greatest 
mixing h.as occurred and which is hardest to classify should be the most 
central one, that is India*.* 

RACUL TERMINOLOCIEj 

In considering race problems, the terminologies of racial elements arc 
often confusing. The terms 'Aryan* and ‘Dravidian' refer to linguistic 
groups, but they have been often used, and are still being used, in the 
ethnic sense. Knowing full well that the Jews arc not a race but a religious 
group, we still find jews are often mentioned as an ethnic entity. The 

' Qiiotnl hy Walta Sclicfdt in hi* cMav on 'TJic Concept ot Race in Anih»poli3(>y and 
the DiviniuTU into Ilumnn Rices troni Unnntis id Dcnlktr't m £. W, Cduni, Tail is Rncr 
tNcitr Vorb. l»Sm. p. 3«9. 

* E, A, Hooton. Vp frufli ttti Atm (Ne# Voric, 1M7). p. t+H, 

■ Cf. E, W. tlount, ap. dl.. p, 696. 
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only excuse for the use of these long-standing terms probably lies in their 
'honourable background’, as stated by Ruth Benedict^ in defence of the 
tcmi ‘race’. The situation is trorse confounded when wc find leading 
authorities adding to the confusion. As an example of it, we may cite 
Coon. Cam, and BirdscU calling all the peoples of North India as iFelonging 
to the ‘Hindu’ race—a term which, like the term ‘Jews’, has only a religious 
aJBIiation. Similarly, the term ‘Proto-Australoid’ has been used in Indian 
anthropology without a proper perspective. It was meant to denote the 
primary race of India and the proper term would be ’Veddid’ or 'Australoid'. 
The term ‘Proto-Australoid’ literally means a race living before the 
Australoids. It has been very appropriately used by Movius* for tliosc 
extinct forms like the Homo sGloensh, the Wadjak and the Talgai. 

All these confusions are obviously due to lack of precise data. It will 
be apparent from our later discussions how much archaeology has helped 
the rcconsirurtion of the migrations and racial history of the Aryans. But 
in India, the human remains from the various archaeological sites, like 
Harappa, MoKcnjodaro, Taxil.i, Aditianallur (Adichanallur), Maski. 
Chingleput, and others, still await thorough study. Lack of proper archae¬ 
ological co-ordination forces the ethnologist to coniine his vision within a 
narrow horizon of recent history. Our ethnological concepts are likely to 
change with the publication of the reports on the above human remains. 


RACE MOVEStENTS 

The other notcu'orthy featttre in all the previous studies is that almost 
all has'e sought to bring the races from outside India. Sir Arthur Keith 
commented upon this fact in very strong terms more than twentv years ago 
(I93f5); but since that date, there has been no improvement in our line 
of thinking. To (]Uote Keith: 'The bridge which links the Patlians of the 
North-\Vcst to the hill tribes of Travancore is still in existence. If evolution 
be true, and if the 3.12 millions of people now in India are members of the 
same great branch of humanity, this ought to be the case. Yet. strange to 
say, all. or nearly all, who have sought to explain the dtOferentjaiion of the 
population of India into racial types, have sotight the solution of this 
problem outside the Peninsula. They have never attempted to ascertain 
hotv far India has bred her otvn races. They have proceeded on the 
assumption that evolution has t.aken plate long ago and far away, but not 
in the great antJiropoIogical paradise of India.'* 


\ I?™" p«iitics (No# Totk, KHSJ, p, S2, 

H. -The Ijnvfer Pinlacallithic Cultiirw flf Son i hem and 

rrartMChoni of the Amiriran phifosophkal Soeieiy, New Sflici, No. IS. 1*^1. i fl94^, p, 547, 

. - jr Kevfrw ot S. "fLaicTa) AiRiniiia of the Pcopici oE India * CmfMi 

of India, mi (Delhi, I, [ii, io Mon (l.(irdon). 1956. No, 29 ^ ^ 
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Race forma lion is a clyiiamic process anti, in the variable vicissitudes 
of this coutuiy, cnvirojimeiital stimuli have caused many changes in ethnic 
types, as sve shall observe hci'caftcr. It is difficult to assume that this vast 
subcontinent was once a vacuum, and one is forced to tins impression when 
one finds the following question in The Cambridge Hiilory of India 
regarding the Dravidians: ‘is Utcrc any evidence to show tv’hencc they came 
to India?"' But could they not have ev'olved on Indian soil? Keith is 
inclined to regard the Dravidian type as having ei'olvcd from the Veddids, 
and this, as will be shown later on, appears to l>e true. The manner in 
tvhich a \''cddid people, dwelling on the hills, changes, on its coming down 
to die plains, lias never been carefully looked into, aldiough many a hill 
people is gradually coming down and settling on the plains. 

In the same manner, the niigration of tlic Mundari-speaking jicoplcs 
has been somcivhai underestimated because of the unproved assumption 
that there is no ethnic difference betivcen the peoples speaking the two 
languages, Mundari and Dravidian. The district of Santal Paiganas in Bihar 
should be enlightening in this respect. Buxton* is right in pointing out 
the importance of this area as a refuge" of the jungle tribes. Here die 
Dravtdian'Sjicaking Male (Mal6)* can be seen in iJieir primitive semi- 
agricultural state on the slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, while the Mundari- 
speaking Sanials, with their ivcll-developed irrigation and agriculture, 
occupy die valleys between die lulls. The differences between the iwo, 
in physical features, language, and culture, are obvious to any casual 
obsciA'cr. The Male represents the northern extension of the V'cddids of 
the South, w'hilc the Santals are inveterate migrants. Each village has its 
quota, and, as soon as it is full, a band of pioneers goes out, seeking to 
establish another suitable village. The Santals arc said to restrict their 
migration along the Jatcritic soil. I'heir population is also fast increasing, 
anti this jucssure of population has caused the people to migrate far 
and w ide. 

The Mundas also shore the same physical traits and migratory habits, 
Tlicy have alwfays confined diemsclvcs to the eastern coast land of India, 
and tio not appear to have penetrated deep into the hinterland, tehich 
was already occupied by the Veddids. In an earlier study** it has bccti 
shoivn that the Mundas appear to be comparatively recent immigrants in 
this country. They have given rise to some peculiar hybrid combinations 
which are not met w'ith in the case of any other aboriginal tribe In this 
land. The hybrids arc known as (1) Khangar-Munda, (2) Kharia-Munda, 

^ Vol. I (IndiDii n^rini. p, 37. 

* L. H. Dudley Buxton, Th€ Pc^pi^ of Aii^ (Lonilpn. 19S5). p. 118* 

* S, S, Starker, X7i tf of iho Rojmohal IliiU (Caicutij. 1958}, 

S. S. Sartat, of /ndin {CoJpjtlJi, 1954}, ClJ, V, 
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(3) Konkpat-xMuncbi, (4) Karanga-NTundar (a) MahiLI-Miinda, (6) Nagbami- 
Munda, (7) Oraort-Mundii, (8) Sad-Munda, (9) Savar-Munda, (10) Munda- 
Bhuiya, and (11) Munda-Cliamar, H. H, Rislc)' noted tliat these hybrids 
are descended from itucmiarriages between Munda men and women of 
otJici- tribes,'' It is possible that the Mundas entered India without women. 
S. C. Roy was probably die first to note such intermarriages,'’ 

The greatest movement into India from outside has been that of the 
Aryans or the Indo-Aryans, w'hichevcr W'c may prefer to call them, which 
caused a considerable change in the ethnic and cultural histoiy of India. 
The largest influx occurred about 1200 B.c. from the AralCaspian basin, 
though sporadic infiltrations might hare begun earlier. These people are 
represented by the encolithic skulls found from the archaeological 
excavations at lepc Hissar, Period 1 and II, near Danighan in Persia, w'hilc 
in Period III, W'c find another mesoccphalic (mcdium-hcadcd) people, 
besides the dolichocephalic (long4vcaded) Aryans, On the west, at Alishar 
in Anatolia, the same type of long-headed skulls has been discovered in 
Period IV, belonging to the Hiitite period of Boghax-Keui. The Baltis of 
southern Hindukush arc iU present the purest representatives of this race. 
The people of this race extended along the banks of the Indus, and are tiow 
found in the jjopulations of the Punjab, Rajasthan, and Kashmir. They 
entered the adjacent regions of Tibet, as is evident from the physical 
features of the L.adakhis; spread far into eastern India along tile Gaftga ; 
and also migrated into South India. The Todas of the Nilgiris constitute, 
in their ethnic composition, a branch of this race. The NamjiOiiri 
Brahmanas migrated from North India during the fifth century A.n. The 
Aryan migration into Ceylon also occurred during the early cemurics of 
the pre-Christian era, when the country was inhabited by the \'cddas alone. 

*lhe mesoccphalic people, mcniJoncd above, form another immigrant 
population in India from the Iranian plateau. They are knoivn ns 
Scy'thLms, and appear to have followed the Indo-Aryans not only in India, 
but also> elscw'hcre. Iran, at present, shows a predominantly mesocephalic 
population, and as there appears to exist some affinity between the Iranians 
and^ the Scy thians, it is l>eitcr to call these people Irano-Scy thians. Meso- 
ccphaly behaves dominantly over dolichocephaly. and it is found in no less 
frecjiiency among certain populations of India. 

The dolichocephals and the mcsocephals have kept the north-western 
frontier of India so much occupied that' little brachyccphaly (broad-headed 
pwp c) could infiltrate through them. At present, most of the high grades 
o bradiyccphaly arc found on the north-western borders of India, and this 


!! laJS). n. 81. 

The ^tundal md iheir Cottnlry {Ruidii, 1912), |), 400. 
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Js due to the high frequenc)' of this head-furni in the Pamirs, They belong 
to the 'rurko-Altain stock and speak Turk! languages, but, according to 
C/apUcka,’* are not typical Mongolian. Bradiyccphaly of India can be 
calk’d extreme types oE mcsocepitaly. "WJialever bradtycephaly Ints entered 
into India is prol)ably due to the 'brachycephalic hordes' of tlie prehistoric 
period as shown by X. P. Chanda,” though it is doubtful how far they 
influenced the head’-form of the peoples of western India proper. 

Population pressure appears to be the main cause of migrtuion, and, 
in recent times, the migration of the 't'ravancore Christians into the deserted 
y\’’ynad plateau is an instance of Haddoii's 'expulsion and attraction* 
theory.” The U^ynad District of Madras was practically abaudoncel by the 
rich coffee-plantcrs, due to the severity of malaria for years on end. This 
was an attraction to tite ovcr-populated peoples of I'ra van core, who began 
to move northwards in small bands a fetv years ago, bringing tapioca 
witJt them. 


CRrriRLA OF CEPttALlC tNDEX 

The cephalic index, in which the breadth of tlie head is expressed in 
the percentage of the length, is an important racial criterion. Ceplialic 
index lias been classified as follows; 


Hypcrdalichocephalic, tliose liaving indices below 
Dolichocephalic, „ „ „ between 

Afesocephalic, „ „ ,, 

Brachycephalic, ,, „ „ „ 


69’9 
70 and 74-9 
75 and S4 £) 
35 and above, 


Eugen Fischer” has pointed out tliat each race has a typical cranial 
index,” This cranial index can be costly convened into cephalic index. 
Kappers has shown an ingenious method of study, covering a whole Ixtok, 
in which the cephalic index peaks of a distribution curve arc seen to 
maintain Its racial afTiliation.” Kappers has also fouticl that certain cephalic 
index peaks frequently occur together, whicfi, according to him, *tnay be 
mutations of each other, mutations perhaps that arc present in the genotype 
of each of llicm, hut whose appearance in the phenotype may depend on 
various circumstances'. We will sec how far Kappers’ method is applicable 
in India. 


C. U. A, An fnirtiduciion to thr Anltiropohgf «p/ Nmr 

(Ankitcril^n]. 1954) ^ p. 

'■* The Indo-Aryisn 1916), p. 67. 

The of Peoples (Qifiibticigr, 191 I)p 

** Erwin Baarp Eu^,en Eisdicr, ziid Ftit£ Eeiw, Tlutmn Heredity {LonclDn. 1951), p. I2S. 
" indesc refers ro whtT<^ cqshaJk tefen ta the living 

Op. cil.r p- 
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THE CtrLTUR^a HERITAGE OF IKDIA 

B. S. Guixa*' m his Census Report of 1931, prepared a coloured map 
showing die distribution of the ccplialic index in India, without mentioning 
anything about the actual frequency of the various indices. lUs map shoiis 
a sweeping disirihuiion o£ brachycephaly southwards, round both the ends 
of die Himalayas, In the west, it includes the Pamirs, Afghanistan. 
BalucJiisian, and Sind, and then, extending along the south-west, to broaden 
out at Bombay, it covers the whole of the Deccan and, finally, southern 
Madras. On the eastern end of the Himalayas, die broad-head colour (red) 
passes from Tibet and Bhutan southivards through Assam and Bengal and 
ends in 

U'ith a view to testing tins broad-headed strain tn India, the present 
writer and two of Jiis co-workers worked out all the available Indian data,” 
and their results arc summed up in the accompanying map. It will be 
apparent from the map that lirachyccphaly is present in sfitne zones in 
India, and is represented by the respective percentages sviihin the circles. 
The highest frequency of biachyccphaly is met with among the Rakar 
(76-8%) of^ N.VV.F.P, (Zone A), Limbu {82%) of Nejxil (Zone B), and 
Chakma (77%) of the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Zone C). The brachyceplialy 
of Gujarat and Maharis^ra appears to be Scytho-Iranian in origin t while 
that of Zone A has its origin in the Pamirs, that of Zone B is Mongolian 
in origin and that of Zone C is probably Malayan. To the last mentioned 
strain is also due the brachyccphaly of Tirunelveli in South India, It will 
therefore be clear that brachyccphaly in India does not shoiv a sivccping 
distribution as shown by Guha in the map published by him. 

THE DOI.ICHOCEPHAIS 

It appears therefore that India is a predominantly dolichocephalic 
country, and, as Buxion**^ has pointed out. three peoples are associated tvith 
this form oE head; (1) the aboriginal peoples of India, (2) the Dravidians. as 
^presented by the Tamils, Tclugus, etc, of South India, and (S) the 
Cauca-sians or the Indo-Aryans. The first, however, contain a high 
percentage of lijpcTdolichocephaltc hcad-i and deserve to be treated separately* 


THE aboriginal PEOPLES OF INDIA 

The aboriginal peoples of India show a basic Veddid strain in almost 
a o t in varying degrees. This strain owes its origin to the Veddas of 
Ceylon, and bemuse of their similarity with the Australian aborigines, this 
ethnic clCfTient is known as Australoid as tvelL 


No. 35 (Rarcfij, 1955). ‘ ** »l, anil Usha Deia, 'Bnchvcepbaly in India', Man in {ndia, 

■’ op. dl„ p. 137. 
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The A'cidtla hejid-fontL according to Osman Hill," shotrs 23-1% of 
hypcrdolichoccphaly, tvliilc in the Vedda crania it has been found to be 
50%. This hypcrdolichoccphaly occurs in 28-7% aniong the Umlis, a tribe 
now inhabiting the southern portion of the present State of Kerala. It Js 
found to be as high as 2i% aniong a northern group of people like the Oraons 
of Mincapllr in Uttar Pradesh,** 

Hyperdolichocephalic crania have also been discovered in the archac* 
ologicaVc?tccavattons at Adittanalliir, Nal. and Moltenjo-davo, Kappers*' has 
pointed out that the hyperdolichocephalic skulls of Mohenjo-daro may I>e 
‘Veddoid’. Guha and .Sewell” also meant the same, though they used the 
term ’Proto-Australoid’. Kappers** has figuretl the Chuhra skulls, measured 
by Havelock Charles, and there too, besides the main peak*' at 71, ivhich 
has been identified as Indo-Aryan, there is a peak ai the hy)jerdoli‘ 
choccpiialic scale at 67. .A ixrak at the same scale is also seen in each 
of the other tuo caste groups, namely, the Chattri (Katriya) and the 
Brahman (Brahmana) of portions of Uttar Pradesh. .As we examine more 
of the cephalic Indices, we will find more of this hyperdolichoccpiialic peak, 
which shows that the Veddids were at one time tvidespread throughout the 
country, and possibly went out of it in the course of their migration. Veddid 
pockets have been rej«rted from many places outside India also.** 

On the west of India, Coon described a V'cddid pocket in Hadhramaut 
in South Arabia,** and recently he has also described a fislier-folk belonging 
to the 'Murrayian type of the Australian aboriginies' in the swamjjs of the 
Hclmand river in Afghanistan,** He finds this old ethnic strain among the 
Brahuts as well. Unfortunately, wc do not possess any anihrojwmctric tbita 
on the Brahuis, and those of Sewell and Roy, mentioned by Guha*‘ in hi.s 
Census Report of 1931, hai'c still to sec the light of the day. In the regions 
to the cast of India, the A'eddid strain occurs among the S.ikai of Malaya, 
the Orang Mamac|. the Orang Batin, the Lubu, and the Ulu of Sumatra, the 
Ni.is Islanders, the Toala of Celebes, and the Moi of the Indo-China Hills. 
The extreme southemmost region of this ethnic tvpe happens to be 
Australia. 


irrp ^ ^ 'An AnEhmetric ol 

^ ^ (CalcuEia), JX. Pts, 2 aiit! 3 (m% p. 315, 

- J ^ 5' S, ScH’d]^ *f\un^n ; sec Marshall. iinrf iftt 

Indui Cfvth^tt&n i‘[^ndnnp 1931), Ch XXX 
« op. di., pp. 7. 115. 

» frcfliicncy of a rertam i»cJcx. At seen in a gi^pli- 
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The Veddids, At'ho either dwell io the caves or on the hills, can be 
called an essentially hill people. The Male of the Rajmahal Hills appear 
to be one of the truest represeniatis'cs of the Veddids In North India. They 
show a typical V'eddid peak at 70, while the main peak appears at 73 instead 
of 71 of the Vedda. We may recall here how the Malpaharia; originated 
from the Male. After the Male rising of 1772, the British Government 
induced some of the bill people to settle on the plains by giving cash 
doles and other facilities. The retired personnel of the hill regiment, raised 
by the East India Company, was also made to settle on the plaitts, Tlicse 
people, tvho came to be knotvn as Malpaharias, now show a little variation in 
physical features from the hfalc. 

A port from the case of Maljtaharias, wlio have taken up another name, 
and probably undergone some amount of miscegenation with the low caste 
Hindus, changes in physical features were also obsertTd among the Plains 
Male, who have yet retained the parent name, language, and culture. This 
change can be described as intraTribal variation, and the cause of this 
variation is probably their change of habitat. The Plains Male show an 
increase in stature, head length, head breadth, and total facial height, vvhilc 
in all other characters they show a decrease. In the case of the Malpaharias, 
auricular height, head breadth, minimum frontal breadth, and nasal breadth 
shore a lendenq' to decrease, while all the other characters tend to increase. 
I'his will be evident from the tabic given bclorvt 


MEAN VALUES SHOW INC INCREASE OR DECREASE (iN MM.) 


Characters 

Male 

Plains Mate 

Matpaharia 

Stature 

156640 

1581-80 

1573-60 

Auricular height 

133-52 

131-30 

129*96 

Head length 

I&1‘21 

lSl-54 

181*30 

Head breadth .. 

137-23 

137-70 

137-11 

Minimum frontal breadth 

100-54 

100 15 

100-13 

Bizygomatic breadth 

I309S 

130-28 

132-07 

Bigonial breadth 

96-39 

94-49 

99-52 

Na.sal height 

47-20 

45-98 

47-52 

Nasal breadth ** 

39-61 

38-70 

39-07 

Nasal depth 

19-49 

19-24 

20-22 

Upper fecial height 

65-68 

63-S7 

71-02 

Total facial height 

109-67 

110-06 

112-20 

It will be thus seen that a 

change in 

habitatp like that from the 


to the plains, or the branching out from the tribal stage amidst other peoples, 
mav cause changes in physical features. Similar rariation in blood groups 
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has also been noted by the present author among the Male and the Santa] 
of the same arca.^' 

Such ecological differences bringing about changes in physical features 
have long been known among many peoples. Among the Veddas too, the 
coastal and the inland Veddas show some amount of physical difference 
between them, E. Thurston found sudi a difference between ‘tlie jungle 
Kanikars and the domesticated Kanikars', in which he noted iliat the stature 
increased in the latter by an average of 3-5 cm., while the nasal index 
decreased from 34 “6 to 31'2.'^ 

Tile Veddas came into conflict earliest with the Aryan invaders w-ho 
imposed their language upon them. There are very litdc anthropological 
data on these intruders, but it appears that both the Veddas and the Indo- 
Aryans have been much modified by mutual contact.** The Todas show 
a peak at 74, which supports all the mote the North Indian origin of the 
Todas. Here, too, it appears die 74 peak is a variant of the Indo-Aryan 
72 peak. 

EVOLUTION OF THE DRAVIDtANS 

In the very same manner, the prcsentTlay Dravidian-speaking peoples 
of South India appear to have evolved. Because of their Veddid-Indo-Ary an 
ancestry, ihcy should slioiv at least a bimodal (two-pieakcd) curve of cepJialic 
index—one at 69-70 and the other at 72-75. Ecological changes, as seen in 
the case of the Plains Male, or Malpaharia, might bring about changes in 
the peaks. The mean values of the Veddids, like the Chcnchus (72*89) 
and the other Dravidian-speaking peoples, such as die Tamils, Telugus, 
Kannadigas, etc., always show a dO'lichocephalic mean; and only the 
Nampiidri mean of 72'51 shows a somewhat different picture, probably due 
to the Nonh Indian origin of the latter. 

There is also a hypcrdolichoccphalic element among the above 
Dravidian-speaking peoples. The Vcllala shows 5% hypcrdolichocephaly 
and 62% dolichocephaly, according to Risley. 

Thurston has also noted that the 'hypetdoliclioccphalic type survives 
in the dolichocephalic inhabitants of the Tamil country at the present day’. 
The persistence of hypcrdolichocephaly among these peoples shows its 
genetic significance, and probably it behaves recess!vely with dolichocephaly. 

Sir Arthur Keith pointed out tliat the type represented by the Teliigu 
Brahmanas, which Guha regarded as the essential and prevalent Indian type. 


*•5. S. Satkit. 'RUh^ Oronpinx Invettigatlmn in India, with Special Rcfmnce to ^inijil 
P^ig7ina!i, Bihjir% Tranwr/ofM ihe Base IX (1937-38), 

^ CeUtS Tvihiri irf India. I 190^), p. Kll'Ei. 

A. C. lladclcm, Tht of Man (Cambritlgf^ 1924), p, HI. 
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might have evolved from tiie Vcddid typc*^® The present writer fully agrees 
w'ith this view of Keith and has discussed this probable mode of evolution 
already. Keith also pointed out that the Radars and the Pulayans, w^ho were 
grouped separately by G it hap are a variant of the Vcddids. Tliere seems to 
be no justifies lion even to call these t^vo small groups 'variants' of the Veddid 
type, "rhey are essentially a jjart and parcel of the Veddid type- 

\V*c have seen that ecological changes can bring about variations in 
staiure as tvell as in the cephalic index. Stamre is liable to change due to a 
large number of other causes. Endocrincs may also affect the stature^ as also 
improved standards of nutrition and diet. Besides the environment* heredity 
plays no small part in the formation of stature. 

Tlie Veddids are characterized by vcr>^ short stature^ and this type of 
stature is w^idespread in certain parts of India. If all the very short-statured 
(159 cm. and below) peoples are grouped regionally, it will be seen that they 
show a very high frequency, as much as 92% among the Kanikan. It 
dwindles to 64% in the case of the Uralis, TliuSi beginning from the 
Veddids of Soudi India, we find the very short-statured element taking a 
north-easterly direction along the hilly belt on the cast coast. It occurs in 
no less frequency among the Dmvidian'Speaking peoplesp like the Tamils, 
Telugus, etc., till we find it occurring in 22% among the Korkus and in 
48% among the Kbonds of Orissa. In Santal Parganas* the Male possesses 
it in about 70%r while among the other aboriginal tribes of Bihar and 
Orissii, it varies between 30^^60%. It gradually decreases in frequency as 
one goes to the ivest along the Gan^. It is found in lower percentages 
among the higher castes. Among the Brahmapas of Bengal, it occurs in 
13%* w^hile among the Bagdis, it is found in 46'6%. Among the Bihar 
Brahmaiias, it occurs in 9%, while it occurs in 47% among the Mtisahars. 
Among the U^P* Brahmanas*^* it is found in 18^6%* In the Punjab, it is 
not found among the Sikhs at all, while the Chuhras show only 10%* Thus* 
this character appears to be present in almost all populations. 

It wilt be tlierefore apparent that the present-day Dravidians have 
evolved from the Veddid type through changes caused in their physical 
features by the varied environmental conditions. 

According to Buxton, the pre-Dravidians and the Dravidians represent 
the firs: and the second immigrants* respectively, of the famous *Brown Race* 
of Elliot Smith, but he was of opinion that the hwo peoples seem to be 
ultimately derived from the same stock*.*^ 

rif., p. JO. 

|V[aliiil;i nobis, Rao, aiid ap, cit., p. 267. 

■’ op. eit., p, 139, 
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tEJE CULTURAL HERlTACE OE IM>lA 
THE INDOARYANS 

W'e have up lo now di 5 cus«;d two of the three long-headed groups of 
India, and the third group is known as the ludo-Ai^ans or the Arvatis. The 
cephalic indent ]>eak of this group of peoples lies at 73, while in the crania 
it is at 71. Kappers has shown the stabHiiy of this jieak. I his peak occurs 
at 72 in the cephalic Indices of tire Brahmanas, Chattris (Ksatriyas), and the 
Chuliras of the Nonh-U'estern Provinces and Oudh of Risley. A very 
prominent peak at 72 is also obvious in the U,P. Brfihmaijas.'* The 
Mnithili Bralimanas also show a peak at 72, ivtiile the Kanaujia Brahmanas 
of Bihar at 73.** The Chaitris also show a peak at 73,** sviule the same 
nieasiircd by Risley show the highest peak at 72. The Baltis of Hindukush 
show a peak at 73, and this can be taken to be the true Ary'an peak. The 
72 peak in the above peoples therefore appears to be a variant of the 73 
Arj'an peak. This mcLal strain is obvious in the upjJcr castes of Bihar. 
Among the heterogeneous Bihar Brahmanas of Risley, a flat peak occurs 
at 72-73, but further eastwards this peak assumes a very insignificant 
character as found in the Bengal castes. Here dolichocephaly merges into 
mcsocephaly. 


THE MESOCEPHALS 

The cephalic indices of the Brahmanas, Kaivartas, and the Pods of 
Bengal, all measured by Risley, shoiv the same highest peak at 77, svhjle t!ic 
Kayasthas show it at 80. The latter, of course, show a smaller peak at 77. 
This proves the basic homogeneity in the head-form of the peoples of Bengal, 
thougli some of the low caste population, like the Dagdis, show a somewhat 
different picture. In this nicsoccphalic nature of the peak, there is also 
an agreement rvith the peoples of ^\''est India. The four caste groujis, 
Dejastha Rg-\''edi Brahmana, De^stha Vajur-V'edi Bmhmana, Candrasenlya 
Kayastha Pmliliu, and the CitpSvana Koiikanastha Brahniaija show their 
peaks between 77-79', while the Vadnag.ar Gujarati Brahmanas show, like the 
Kayasihas of Bengal, the highest [icak at 80 together with a smaller prak at 
78. Ai tlic same lime, a difference benvecn the two groups of peoples of 
the two different geographical regions is also apparent. In Bengal, the 77 
peak alone dominates in all the four castes, with a slight exception among 
the Kayasthas, and no peak occurs at 73 or 79. The highest 81) peak of the 
Kayastha has also Its counterpart among the other three castes, excepting 
the Brahmanas, who show a high peak at 84 indicating the highest bmehy- 

Rao, and Sfiftmiclar. ob. du. p. 

H. 1C- Chatter]!. "A CompiiraELvc Sixidy vf ihc SDiiutJf Afrinttle ol rhe T^fullhill ancK 
Kin^lliia. Br'^hintn^ trf Bihar', nf/ifo/Kifnrirn 1 ZaoSiygkiii Suruev o/ 

(Calciitia. 

** ^SahabiiObU, Ban, anil ^^ajullldar, op. fil., p. 275. 
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cephaly of alL The [mportantfe of ihc 77 peak will be rcali/cd from ihc 
cranial index curve*‘ of 81 skulls from Contai in ^^idnapo^c, now in the 
collccUon of the Department of Anthropology, Lhiivcrsit) of Calcutta, This 
agreement between ilie cranial and the cephalic Index Is rather surprising. 
Kappers is of opinion that differences of I unit or less for brachyccphaly, I or 
more for mcsocephaly, and 2 for dolichoccphaly are tery near the truth, 
though it is difficult to give a general rule.** 

In ivestem India, the Citpavana Bralimanas form a rerj' interesting 
group because of their very light skin colour, and both Cuba** and Karve** 
have also noted a high frequenq’ of light-coloured eyes among them. A. 
Baines has noted a belief among the Brahmanas of North India that the 
Mahaiastrians are of Persian descent and ‘the Citpavana Brahinanas of 
Konkan tverc their sun-priests introtlucod in the seventh century and 
formally adopted into locil hierarchy’/* Tlic cephalic index cune of the 
Maharastrians of Goa shous multiple peaks. Its highest peak occurs at 76 
followed by one at 78. 

Mcsoccphalic skulls have also been found in the cairn burials of 
Hyderabad,** and also at Adiitanallur. 

It is probable that there is a genetic relationship between the tneso- 
cephals of western India and those of Bengal. W’hcther there is a continuity' 
of this strain along the central tableland of India has never been carefully 
inquired into, but a plausibility, however, exists tliai the 77-79 index jieopie 
might have migrated along the Narmada valley to .Sonc and then to Bengal. 
The route of the Maratha depredations far into ihc city of Calcutta may he 
a pointer in this direction. C/Oon associates the horse culture with the 
Scy thians, and the Maratha cavalry' of the olden days, along with their loitg 
spears, arc too well known in Indian history, 

Round heads are more variable than lotig heads. Such a high varia¬ 
bility is the characteristic of the Scy tho-Iraniaiis; probably, they arc the most 
variable of all. Risley was right in recognizing the Sq ihian element in the 
population of western India, and Kappers makes a very' cautious comment: 
‘\\'hetiter or not in a much earlier time these mesoccphatics also migrated 
in a south-eastern direction into India and there arc still represented by the 
ScytiiO'Dravidians, so well described by Sir Herbert Risley, 1 do not 


•’ Papia BbamchaTjee, 'Cranial Capacity of Bitiigalce SkullV, Mint jfi Ittdtit, No. 37 (1957), 
p. 257. 

” Op. eit., p. 8. 

** Op. p- sxx. 

“ tnwaEi K.arvc. 'BeobaclUunficti Obet die Auffcnf^rbisri an Chitpai!an Branmancn * 
fUr und AtithmfMihpe {Stmigsiria I9S4), XXJX p. 493. 
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ventuie to decide'.’*' But he ivas definite diat these people iverc different 
from tlie Indo-Arvans, and are ‘represented in the present population of 
Persia by the Kurds and by the 78'79 group of cephalic indices found in 
the }3resent population of Persia’, 

The Kurdish cephalic index is characterized by a 78 peak followed by a 
large group of peaks between 81-84, which is due to the Circassians of western 
Caucasus, This Kurdish element might be responsible for both tlie high 
niesoceplialy and the brachycephaly of western India. 

Recent scholars of history of art and arcliacologj', following the dis¬ 
coveries of the Russians and Gcmians, have also made out a good case for 
the Scythian iiiHiiences ‘into the body social of India on’wards from the 
beginning of the Christian era'.** Their inffuences are apparent in the 
different schools of art, in textile forms and designs, in certain designs of 
gold and silver ornaments of women, and abo in the Bengal terracottas of 
the seventeenth-nineteemh century. They have been attributed to the 
northern nomadic ethnic intrusion represented by the Sakas, KuiSijas, 
Abhiras, HQyas. etc. The f’liltui influences are also reflected in the names 
of a number of vilbges in north-western Madhya Pradesh, and a caste 
surname 'HCina' has also been reported by R. V. Russell and Hlralal.*’ 
Quite a large number of these peoples are now covered by the blanket term 
‘Rajput' or 'Rajaputra', who grew upon the ruins of the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
empire. 

This mesoccphalic element extends eastivards into Assam, but Is not 
met with in Burma. 


NORTH-EAST FRONTIER 

The North-East Frontier of India i$ inhabited by a large number of 
Naga tribes, tvho exhibit in them a strong Nesiot or Indonesian strain both 
in race and culture. Assam and this region of India liavc been compata- 
tivcJy recently occupied by the immigrants, and the A bom invasion of Assam 
took place during the thirteenth century. The Indonesian movements 
appear to be much earlier. Possibly, it began with the Polynesian move¬ 
ments during the first century b.c. These people are aware of terraced 
agricultural practices, and probably came from the region of the Indo- 
Ciiina Hills, wherefrom they learnt the cultivation of rice. They appear 
to have migrated into the hill valleys of Chota Nagpur and the adjacent 
areas. The Mundari peoples, like the Santals etc,, are aware of such agri- 


" Of, ft!., pp. 12S, 220. 

JMG ***“«“> muory Congrtu, D,»mhtr, 
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cultural practices, though linguistic aflinities affiliate them witli the Moiv* 
Khmer. Another interesting people of the above linguistic group are the 
Khasis.. 

The ethnic composition of these jicoplcs is verj' difficult to assess. 
Firstly, there are litde anihrotsometric data on them, and even these arc 
ineomplcte in many respects. Haddon'" tcnuiively suggested a strong 
ancient Australoid strain among the Khasi, Kuki, Manipuri, Miri, Kachari, 
etc., and in a weaker form among the Nagas. This suggestion Is now 
confirmed by Guha and Basu, who found it in the Naga crania studied by 
them. 

Tire measurements of the various Naga groups^‘ show high brachy- 
cephaly of 58'82% among the Ao Nagas, ivhile it decreases to 37-5% among 
the Serna Nagas, and to 22-73% among the Konyaks. The majority of the 
Naga groups as well as the K has is, however, show a high percentage of 
tticsocephaly. The Chang and the Rengiria preponderate in doUchocephaly. 
Buxton has suggested a Parcoean element in the 'Mongol©-Dravidian' ethnic 
group of Risley and also in the Munda^speaking peoples.** 

The Pareoeans have, according to Haddon,** 'considerably mixed with 
local non-Mongolian races', and as regards the Mundas, he notes that 'there 
is often a reminiscence of Mongoloid traits'. The purest form of the 
Pareoeans is seen among the Chinese of Hoang Ho ; they are cliaracteriied 
by a short thickset build with broad head and face. Some of ilie Naga 
group, like the .^o and the Serna, almost agree with these features. The 
dotninance of mesocephaly is, hotvever, apparent in N.E.F„\., and this head- 
form probably dominated over the Australoid doiichocephaly, which seemed 
to be at the base of all these peoples. A Mongoloid strain is obvious among 
all of them—their straight lank hair, high cheek bones, yellowish colour of 
skin, and, above all, the short thickset build. 

Summing up, we find that the peoples of India are predominantly 
dolichocephalic, and are mainly composed of the following three ethnic 
strains: (i) The Veddids who appear to be the autochthones of India; 
(ii) The Diovidians of South India w'ho appear to have evolved out of the 
above hyperdolichocephalic Veddids through various ecological changes; 
and (iii) the dolichocephalic Indo-Aryans who entered India across the north¬ 
western frontier al»ttt 1200 a.c., with a different language and culture, and 
occupied the plains of the Indtis and the Gahga tip to the borders of Bengal. 
They overran the whole country and crossed over to Ceylon during the 

" Thr of ^fon^ p. IIS* 

J, W. rXyttoii, The Anmmi Noeot (Lonefon* 
op. ciL, p. 14 ^, 

** Thr Hares of Afrtfl, p. 
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early centuries of the pre-Christian era. They also intermixed with the 
autochtlioiious population, thereby bringing a1X)Ut many ehaiiges in physical 
features. 

The inesoccphals of India follovi'ed the Indo-.Aryans in their ivakc, and 
much of their ethnic strain is due to the Ira no-Scythians. The brachy- 
ccphalic population of India has its origin in four different sources. Firstly, 
the Iiano-Scythian element contained some amount of bnichyccphaly, vhiic 
the second source lies in the braebycephalic hordes of Central .“l^ia (Paitiits) 
who entered India during the prehistoric times. The third source is piiolt- 
ably Malayan, as is seen in the coastal regions of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tirunelveli. The fourth source is Mongolian, 

.Another immigrant population in India, the dolichocephalic Mundas, 
who seem to be also highly mixed up with the A'eddids, appear to have 
reached India along the eastern border and show in them the Pareoean racial 
element. 
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REGIONAL STRUCTURE OF INDIA IN RELATION TO 
LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 

N ature seems to have designed India in a mood of paeir>'. And 
geology has analysed the successive stages of creative effort that led to 
the consummation of that poetical com posit ion. The sector of the crust 
of the earth that we call our India is, according to it, made up of two 
entirely different sections. Tlxc first, peninsular India, is one of tJie oldest 
land-masses of the earth, its core l>eing made up of cry^stalline azoic Archaean 
rocks which co\'cr 730,000 sq. miles of Indian territory^ The second consists 
of the border-ntouniains of India which are compraiivcly very young, and 
whose core of folded sedimentary rocks rose out of the bottom of the sea 
through a long series of earthquakes only in the Tertiary or Cainozoic Age* 
The North [ndian plain, w^hich connects the t^vo. is but a creation of 
yesterdayp having been formed through their interaction. And yet it is 
this plain, w^hich became habitable for man only from ten to five thousand 
years before our time, that is the cradle of Indian civiH/.ation. 

ANCIENT JANAPADAS DEVELOP INTO UNCUliTtC UNITS 
When the Aryans first reached here* they must have found it a very 
congenial habitat compared to the dry^ steppes of Aral Caspian region, or tlic 
mountainous tracts of Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. But th\% plain, 
on account of its very fertility, must have been a ittst expanse of primeval 
forest when Aryan colonies first appeared in it like islands in a sea. Stories 
of ihe clearing of that forest are still prcser\Td in our aneient Lradition. 

Tlie social organization of ibc Aryans at the time wa5 tribal j they were 
divided into a numlier of tribes or janas^ as they tvere called. A history 
of the expansion of these tribes and their gradual occupation of the tvhole 
of northern India as also a part of the Deccan, during ihc course of a millen¬ 
nium, ivas traced out of the tangled skein of our Pa uranic tradition, through 
a most painstaking objective research* by the late F* E, Pargiter/ This 
shoived that the tdbal settlements w^re conditioned by dictates of geography 
and conformed to the natural divisions of the country, and that tribal 
expansion always follow^cd the most natural routes — and this, in its turn, 
proved die general veracity of the tradition," 


^ F. E. Parifiirr. Ancimi Intimn HhiaTical TrafiUtoTt flj>'nd'on, 10S2).. 

* Jqy Ch^ndni Vidvabnkjr, /oAOj Jt* R^parrkhl^ {'An Oiitlinc of tridian HtUory' 

in Hindi. AlUh^bid, pp. 256-39. 
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In the course of time, the Ecrritor)- in 'irhlch a jam had settled came 
to be knoirn as its ja7\apada, and birth or domicile in a jampada began to 
Ije considered a greater bond than the original kinship oE the tribe. Thus 
out of the original janas or tribes tv'ere evolved janaj?adas or nations, the 
irilxil State or jdm-^rajya giving place to janapada-rdjya or national terri¬ 
torial State. By amalgamation, conquest, and other means, some of the 
original janapadas later dcveloiwd into and we hear of 

sixteen such great nations in the age of the Buddha. There followed a 
periot! of a caturanttx-Tdjya, a kingdom embracing the four ends of India, 
viz. the all-India empire of the Mauryas extending from Kamboja to the 
froTitiers of the Tamil land. By this time the Aryanization of the whole of 
India including Ceylon had been complete, and the Indian colonization 
of Further India and Serindia Ijegan. 

Throughout this period, and up to the close of the Gupta period 
(c. A.o. 5'fO), though the ideal of an all-India empire and a feeling to regard 
Indians as one people were aUvays there, and the itrugglc for empire 
incessant, the i(Jnn^flda-jjatriQti.sm continued to remain strong and active, 
and the lose of the different nationals for their own janapadas acute. In 
the \faurya period, decrying another's jampada svas a cause for libel.* 
Seals of janu/wda-corporalions, inscribed in characters of the third and fifth 
century a.d., have been found in excavations of ancient sites. Thi.s shosvs 
that the group life of irarious Indian regions which started in tltc V'edic age 
continued right up to the end of the Gupta period at least. From a later 
point of viets*, even the tnaha-jaimpados of the sixth century n.c. comprised 
small areas. The ancients were not great conquerors,' declared liana, an 
author of the seventh century a.d.. ‘for in a small area oE land they had a 
number of kings.’* By the close oE the Gupta period, how'ever, the jatiapadas 
had groii'n sufficiently in size, and in the middle ages they came to be almost 
u'lxat wc find them today. 

The tiiignistic survey of India, along with the study of the ancient 
Indian history, has revealed a very interesting fact. The areas of Indian 
dialects and languages as they are found today correspond, in a striking 
manner, to the ancient or medieval janapadas. or jmapada-sanghatas 
(fe-deratioas of janapadas). To take an example, we have a famous group 
of janapadas, viz. Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala. and iurasena, described in 
the A/«ri« Smrii (H. 17-19). Of these jatiapadas. Kuruksetra coiTcspoiids 
to the area of modem Bangaru dialect, Matsya to that of Metrati and 
Ahirwati, North Paftcala to that of Khari-boli. South P.aficala to that of 


- (H<J- Shinto Sartri, Swond Edition, 1919 

MroTpir<rr,f« (Xi riuytoPEam Pi™, Bombay, Somncl Epliiion, Ji97) p 
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Kaoaitji, and ^ur<iscna to Uiai of Boja-bhakliA,* the aggregate representing 
the area of modem Hindi minus Uvn of one of its dialects, Biiiidcii. i.e. 
the whole area of Hindi so far as it lies in the North Indian plain. This 
shows a survival of fudia's/amipadas through the long periods of her national 
coma and political dejx!ndt’ncy. And with the new revival of our age, the 
sclf<onsciousness of tliose old units has reasserted itself. 

For a proper tinderstaiidtng of Indian history' and culture, it is there¬ 
fore necessary to liave a clear conception of these units of, what wc may 
call, Indian cultural federation, through which the group life of Indian 
people has expressed itself for three thousand )'eaTS. As these units were 
formed by people effecting their settlements according to the natural divi¬ 
sions of the country, which gradually grew into various linguistic units, we 
have to make a surv'cy of the divisions of India as seen by the Indian people 
and compare them with the linguistic divisions, briefly going into their 
history where necessary. 


THE SINDHU'CANCA PLAIN 

The norih-wcsicm headland of peninsular India, in the form of the 
Adavala (Aravalli) range, along with the hangar (dry upland) of Kurukseira. 
divides the waters of North India into two great river basins. The Sindhii 
(Indus) basin is again easily divided into tw'o regions: its upper section, 
where the Sindhu flows along with its live feeders, is the Punpb, while the 
valley of the lower Sindhu is the province of Sind, The upper Gaiiga 
valley, W'here the Yamuna and the Gah^ flow in a south-eastern direction, 
together with the tangar of Evuruk^tra, is 'Thc(h Hindustan' or 'Hindustan 
Proper', Adjoining this, to the cast, arc the valleys of the Gomatl and the 
Sarayfl (Ghaighara, or Ghaghra. or ‘Gogra'j, which form the region of 
Avadh (Oudli) or Kosala. The middle Gatiga valley from Varanasi 
(Banaras) to Bhagalpur makes up the region of Bihar, while the lower valleys 
of the Ganga and the Brahmaputra form the ivell-known region of Bengal. 
The solitary upper valley of the BrahmapiA:ia, w'hcre it flows westwards, is 
the region of Assam. 


THE PENINSULAR INDIA 

Ancient Indian geographers had marked seven mountain-ranges in 
peninsular India, which arc enumerated in the following ivell-known vci^ 
in the Indian style of circumambulation, i.e, gping from cast to south etc. 
in the clockwise direction. 

J *I r^tffontan BAJiyoA Ae ribfiSg HUT unks Ff^tr, 

don Jtf SSdyiya ( The Rcftioni af the Pre^cni DialecO of Hintluiu.ii and TThsir Similarity with 
Ancitmi JaiupadanT. PneaH^^ Palrika {Banaras. lU. 379 ff. As [ have said 

eljewhrrc, Varina ttiadc this ilLynvnry without reociginuing that he hail ditcmercd 3 gold mine. 
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Mflftfndro Afflifljn/i Sattyah iuktimdn Rksafjarmiah 
Vindhyaica Pariyatrsica saptaite kuIa-parLmtah." 

As hydixignipliy of all these ranges has been described in detail in Paurantc 
liiciaiurc, i.e. names of all rivers springing from each range are given, ii has 
been possible to identify s<k out of the seven ranges ivith certainty. 

^[ahendra is ihc mouiviain range bciwcen the Mahanadi and the 
Codasarl. Ihc whole system to the south of the Kysna was included in the 
Malaya range, rnalaya being a Sanskritized form of the Dravidian wirtfai, 
meaning a mountain. There were four Malayan, the fourth one being the 
mountain of Ceylon.^ The other three evidently were: (1) the Nallaiuabt 
or Si i-prs'ata washed by the Krsna to its north and the North Pennar (\'ada* 
Painnara) to its south(2j the chain of hills rising to tlic south of that 
river, going south-west and ending in the Nilagiri plateau; and (3) the 
irans-Kaveri Malayas. viz. the Annamalai and tltc Elamalai (Cardamom 
Hills), running right up to Kanya-K.umari. 

The Sahya rangie U that which is called the Western Ghats; it branches 
off from the Nilagiris and goes in an unbroken chain along the west co:»t, 
throwing a numfjer of spurs towards the east. The fourth mountain, 
Sukiimat, has not been conclusively identified. It represented either the 
Musi-Hyderabad plateau, or the chain of hills from the Mckala (Maikal) to 
Mt. Parasnath, The fifth range, Rksa, comprised the SatpurS range and the 
Mahadco Hills definitely, and probably also their eastward extension through 
Maikal range to Mt. Parasnath and further. 

The last iw'o ranges, the Vindhya and the Pariyatra, form the northern 
border of the Peninsula. Their boundaries are clearly indicated and should 
be noted with care. The Pariyatra range included the Aravallis as also their 
souihHe.Tsicrn comb-shaped spurs which make up the plateau of Malw5. It 
was drained by all the rivers from the Parnaiia (Banas) in the west to the 
Vciravati (Betwa) in the cast. The westernmost river springing from the 
Vindhya range was the Da^irii»(Dhasan). The Vindhya range thus com¬ 
prised the Bhandcr and Raimor ranges. Modern English maps have 
mistakenly extended the name to the mountains of Mahva, though it is not 
in local use there as the Vindhyas lie further east, and this has caused much 
confusion to scholars of ancient Indian history, e.g. in the matter of locating 
the domain of General 'Vindhyaiakii', father of Emperor Pravarasena, of 
the third century a.o. Wc shall note the significance of this distinction in 
the context of linguistic regions too. 

For marking out the regions of peninsular India, it is convenient to 


Biblioihcca Titdia), LVlT. ID-11. rSvu FtirStja (Ed. 
IPSO), T Ab 

Kimamlmama of UajaScklian (Cackwjul'i Oricnidl Scr[», 1916), p. 93. 
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divide it into two sectors. The northern sector, made up by the Puriyatr^, 
Vindhya. and Rksa niiiges, forms the central belt of India. At its western 
extremity is the alluvial plain of Gujarat, including the peninsula oi 
l^athiawad. differing from the Indo-Gangctic plain inasmuch as it is made 
up more of csturtne and marine than of riverine deposits. The icmioiy 
around the Aravallis was given the name Uajputana by the British It now 
forms the State of Rajasthan. Its south-castem extension, the plateau oE 
hBliva. is now In the State of Madhya Pradesh. Further east, the \ indhyan 
territory from the Betwa to the Tons, bounded by the Yamuna on the north 
and the Tajiati (Taptl) in the south, is called Bundclkhand, i.e, the land 
of the Buiidcias. As ‘Bnndela* means an inhabitant of the Vindhyas, 
Bundelkhand simply means Vindhya-land. The upper valley of the Son. 
along Kaimor range, to the east of Bundclkhand. is Baghelkhand. It 
Stretches in the south up to the Maikal range. The easternmost portion of 

the central belt is Jharkhand or Chota Nagpur. 

CoininR to South India proper, we may again divide it into two sectors, 

the middle course of the 4^ --ing as the divKlmg Hue. The w™ 
portion of the northern sector, dominated by Mt. Sahya, is Malurasfra. Ii 
iTalmost a triangle, with its base along the sea^ast, one arm 
the mouths of the Tapti to the source of the Wamguiffr (\^ena). and another 
from that point to Goa. The lower Godavari and Kniia vaheys. adjoining 
it to the ea^. form the Andhradesa. Between the latter and Bengal, amund 
the lower Malilmidi valley is the icnitory of On^T The u^pper 
v-alley between Orissa and Mahaia^tni and just below the Maikal range, is 

Chattisaarh or Daksina (South) Kosala. _ . . u i - 

The high syncliiial plawei* 'O ■h' KrsneTunpljhailra, 

formed bv the iunaion o£ the Malay* and the Saliya meitniami « Kania- 
mka ■ The seaMasl below It to the foOtl«aa. i. Tamili,5d or Tamil country, 
ind'to the Muth-wHi. Kerala. The island of Sirtihala or Ceylon also is 
culiurally a region oE india- 

the Hl^tALaNYAS ANB THE COGNATE RANGES 
In modern geography, the name Great HimaJayan Range i? siKCifically 
applied to that chain of the highest mountains in the world, within the 
souihivaid bends of the Sindhu and the BrahTOaputta. which begins with the 
Nadga Pni-vata in the west and whose further course eastward is represented 

* S'ijaysn.iSaTi wan oflc* thf (if C^nd«p;in* in''tie Tainii 

ihcv rcilTcil i& Peniiko^iJS. ISO rmlcii s*iit / ^ . j. , ifidia Companv cm tlif ihtir 

li W3. rmm The Rap irf " i Wipka RSiS'- 

factrin and toti al M •f '^5 o( ^ , 1 ,^ of the 

mS* rkSSSl'^U, di, ». ot •tbms.if la .he «">« ‘■•.a.ie ta 

iKsw. 
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by such kliiiudcs us Nuiikun, liLiiitLirpuncJi, Kcdamtiailiu, Naiidadevi, 
njtaulgiri, Gosainthaii, Guurl^iikara, Sanigniatliii/ Kuuciiiijahghii, iiiid 
CumJai'L 1 he range has the shape af a sword with its hilt toit'ards the west. 
From the plain ot Nordi India to this snow-line are led by two smaller 
ranges, running parallel to the Great Himalayas throughout their course 
and acting as their steps. I hese are the Lesser Hinudayas and the Sub- 
Himalayas. Ihc idea of die three prallel ranges is coninioii knowledge 
in tile Himalayan districts. In our ancient literature they are styled dntar- 
gin, fia/iirgiri, and a/wgiVi." There are a number of ranges supporting 
the Himalayas on the northern side too, called the avoitambhagim'^ of the 
Hhnabyas according to faumnic terminology. The most important of 
these have been christened In modern terminology' as the Ladakh and die 
Kailasa ranges, and run parallel to the Himalayas almost along their whole 
course. 

Ihcre is yet another range of mountains betw'een the Himalayas and 
the Ladakh range, named the Zanskar range, running from the river 
^nskar (a southern tributary of the Sindhu) up to the Ghaghra. where it 
joins the Himalayas. TJie sources of the Gaiiga arc in it and the valley 
of Badarikasrama lies at its foot on the odicr side of the Himalayas. The 
Himalayas with the Ladakh and Kailasa ranges form the southern bulwark 
of Tsaiig-Thang, the great plateau of Tibet, which is shouldered on its 
iiorthcm side by die Kiun Lun. At its western end, tlic two sets of moun¬ 
tains arc drawn near each other, and the Muz lagJi or Karakoram with its 
mighty glaciers comes in between the two. The Mu/-iagh with the 
Hindkoh^’ also makes the southern bulwark of the Haniirs. The Raskani 
or Yarkand Darya, the river Slta of the ancient Indians, is the dividing line 
between the Muz-tagh and the Kiun Lun as also between the plateaus of 
1‘ibct and tile Pamhs. 

Where is the boundary line between India and Tibet? The sources 


11^ ii. iht local name by which the highest peak in the wcirld whii^i u 

Mt.Tvcfest, hfli been [radiiiojially knoim to the tKople M the Dudh-kc^l in 

^c|>al who live in lU vuzlniljf. In the iippcrmqat po/iiqn oi ih^ vaLlrv/known as Okhaldhim'^ 
the n^mc IS umnonneed as The lu-it h-,» i-l.. * ” ^ 

ccniuncs 23 ^ipmatiingina anf^lo Indo-Tibeians u ChomDlunirniS 

faAluKi. aiul ifiis name was tuol along wkh JUi. EvuLi till I Me ?h- ■- 

£'€« sii 

and ihAi iht Everest not vssibk froiri iJie \irpal vatiey ^ ^ laiier* 

Foona,*«X S »handarlar Oriental R«ardi Imiituit. 

Afghanisian. publish.^ in 19S5. Mi. Hindukusl. has 
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of the Gangu> according to Indian iraditioiu mark the norihem boundary of 
India.^* According to modem coiiteption^ the sources of the Gohga are 
in the Zanskar range* Taking this range as a repetition of the Great 
Himalayas, ue may take the la iter as, broadly speaking, the northern border 
line of our ooimiry^ Ancient Indians had marked the distinction between 
the Great Himaliiyas and the northern r^nigci beyond them i still they often 
used the name Himagiri in a general sense, as in many accounts of digvijayas 
(conquests). This is also cvidci^t from the Turki name Muz-tagh, tvhich is 
a literal translation o£ Hima giri. 

TEIE HISS A1A VAN REGIONS 

We shall now briefly survey the HimalayaSp which enclose within their 
ranges some of the most picturesque valleys of the u'orld. 

(1) The Kashmir Group: Below Nahga Parvata, and between the 
Sindtiu and the KrsnagangSjhclam (properly, Jehlam), lies the westernmost 
district of the Himalayas, Hazara or Rash, the ancient OrasS. The beautiful 
north-south t'allcy of the Kaganp with the old Aiokan site of Manschru* forms 
its special feature. 

The circuitous upper \ alley of the Vyathp the Kashmiri name of the 
Vitas la or Jhelam^ is the famous Kashmir. From the Great Himalayas, 
beyond the sources oE the Krsnagahga, sprouts a Lesser Himalayan range 
i^'hichp proceeding uxstivard, finally turns south, dividing all the way the 
waters of the Kisnaganga from diose at the Vyath. These are the Haniiuk 
(Haramukuta) atid Kajnag mountains. Another range, marked by Mt. 
Amamnatha, brandies olf from the Great Himalayas a Uulc furtlicr castp 
proceeds due south, andt encircling the sources oE the Vyathp turns nonlu 
west, where It is called Pir Pant^l (Pancaladliara). "Fhese mountains oE the 
Lesser Himalayas surround the valley of Kaslmur on all sidesp leaving only 
a narrow outlet for the Vitasta at Baramtila (VaraliainQla). During the 
four Glacial epochs oE the early Pleistoccncp when the ice-cap of the 
Himalayas came doivn to 5,000 ft. above sca-leveb the wdiolc of Kashmir 
valley, which has a level of 5>200 ft,p Iieoime a frozen lake. During the 
Interglacial periods w^hen the ice recededp water drained off through the 
Barainula gorge gradually* and the valley remaiiie<l a lake, 1,000 ft. deep. 
The periodic fall in the level of that lake was marked by deposits along the 
slopes of mountains at levels from 11,000 to 5,000 ft. These high-levelp flat 
silt-pbtforms know n as cover half the area of Kashniir. 

In the lower valley of Kisnagaiigru at its soushward bend, is tlic small 
town of Shardi, the ancient Sarada-tirthap for which Kashmir ivas known as 
Sarada-pitha. This lotver ponion of the Krsiiagaugn valley is one trith 

Viyu PuTiina, r.43,81. 
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Kashmir in race and speech ; its upper port ion, where the riser fiosvs svest- 
svands, belongs to Daradadeia, of whidi we shall speak, later. 

The Anraranatha range is drained on its eastern side by the Maru- 
vardvan, the Vedk Mar'udvrdha, stbich joins the Cltenab at Kashtwar 
(KSsthavata). Both Maruvatdvan and Kashtwar valleys arc akin to Kashmir 
in race and language. 

The sub-mountainous country betsveen the Jhclam and the ClienSb, 
marked by the towns of Punch (Parnotsa), Rajanri (Rajapuri), and Bhiiti- 
bhar. is Chhibhal, the ancient Abhisara, and that betsvecn the Chenab and 
the Ravi, Dana (modem Dngar). Darvabhisara is a famous group in our 
classics. Dugar, with its capital at Jammu, is the home of the sturdy 
Dogras. Above Dugar region is the n'cstcrn end of Dhauladhar, another 
range of the Lesser Himalayas. Bciw'ccn Dugar and Kaslusvar, to the north 
of Dhauladhar, is the quiet valley of BUadrava (Bhadrasakasa), the eastern* 
roost district of Kashmir. 

(2) Kangra to Kanaur^^ The Dhauladirar is the ceniml figure in the 
second group of Himalayan valleys. Sprouting from the Great Himalayas 
to the left of the Sutlej at the source of the Tons, it runs up to the Chenab, 
allowing the Sutlej, die Beas, and the Ravi to cut gorges through St. The 
sub-irtountainous country below it and betsveen the rivers Ravi and Beas 
is Kangra, svhich together with the Suilej-Beas dodb formed the ancient 
Trigarta, The upper fringe of the doab consists of tsvo pamllcl Sub- 
Hiinalayan ranges, the Sivalak and the Solasingl, svhose valleys make the 
regions of Hoshiarpur, Bilaspur (or Kahlur), and Nalgarh in the clfjotv of 
the Sutlej. Bctivcen the Solasihgi and the Dhauladhar the valley of the 
Beas is knosvn as Mandi, and that of the Sxulej. Suket. 

Tlie upper valleys of the Chenab and the Ravi lie betsvecu the Dhaula¬ 
dhar and the Great Himalayas. The Chenab above Kashtwar is still known 
by its Sanskrit name Candrabhaga. Its valley as also the valleys of its two 
original contributaries, the Bh5g3 and the Candra. mate the icrritorit'S of 
Pangj and LahouL. The upper valley of the Ravi is Cliamba. 

From the source of the Candrii at Bara-Lacha Pass, the Great Hitnalavan 
range runs almost due south, like a sv^-ord bending beyond its hilt, until 
it reaches the gorge of the Sutlej, fn its lap. at the sources of the Beas, lies 
the beautiful valley of Kullu. The other side of the Himalayan range here 
is drained by the river Spiti, whose left is all along flanked by the Zanskar 
range. The Spiti valley opens in the upper valley of the Sutlej, called 
Kanaur, which, as 1 have shown elsewhere, is the ancient Kinnaradria.’* 


” j!*y Clianiira Vldvabnlur. RaRhu'j Line of Canqiic^t abiij* tndJa's Nbrthcm Dordcr' 
Pr^rrAnv ^ the Sixth Alt-lntita 0„r„lal Confen-„ce. 13». „p unT. . nhUnteht iimi „,it 
r/*Aa pp" 1060 53 ■ AETi. lOJl), pp. S05 S: DhSroayit ItihSi hi IlHffti- 
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The Icnvcr Ijoiiiidary of Kanaiir is Dhauliidhar, and ihc upper, the Zaitskar 
range, ivhilc die Great Himalayan range runs across it. 

(3) A^j'oid/(af io Kumaun: Below Kanaur, between the Sutlej and the 
Tons, arc four small linguistic regions: Kyonthal, Jubbal, Baghat, and 
Sarmaur, The city of Simla is the centre of Kyonthal, The highlands 
beyond tire Tons are known as JaunsanBavvar ; amongst the Sub-Himalayan 
valleys below them, that of Dehradun is the most tamous, 'dun' meaning 
a \ullcy (Skt- droni).‘* 

Further cast, the whole territory drained by the tributaries of the 
Ganga, from the BhagirathT to the Pindar, is GarhwaL It contains some of 
our holiest tlrtfias- The main stream of the Gadga is not Bhaglraihi, but 
Alakananda, and at each of its junctions w'ith other streams there is a 
Prayaga* Going upstream along this series of Prayagas, one reaches foshi- 
math in the heart of the Great Himalayan range, where the twin original 
con tributaries of the sacred river, Visnugaiiga and DhaultgRnga, unite 
their crysul waters. At the head of the valley of Visnugahga is situated 
Badarikasrama. 

To the cast of Garhwal is Kumaun or Kiirmacala, It comprises the 
valleys of the Ramaganga and its tributary, the Kosi. as also the valley 
of the Sarayu which flow's into the Kali, Mts. Triifila, Dunagiri, and 
Nandadcvi form tts crown. It is a district of picturesque lakes, and through 
it lies the direct route to Mt. KailSsa and the Manasa Lake. 

(4) Nefiiit: The catchment area of the Ghaghra in the Himalayas 
adjoins that of the Gaiiga, and forms the western one-fourth of the Nepal 
State. It abounds in cjitensivc Sub-Htmalayan duns or valleys, famous for 
their fertility. Its ea.siern limit is indicated by Mt. DhaulgirL From 
Dhaulgiri up to Gosainthan is the catchment area of the Gaijdak, which 
the Nepalese call Saptagainidaki. Like Kumaun, it is adomed by high* 
altitude lakes, the most famous of which is SOrja-kunda, at the head of 
the river Tadi or SuryamatT. SaptagandakT region has also historical places 
like Palpa and Gorkha. the latter having given its name to the dynasty 
that now rules ihc State. The various streams of the Gliaghra and the 
Gandak have their sources beyond the Himalayas in Ladakh range. In 
the trans-Hitualayan valley of the Kall-Gandak is situated the tiTiha of 
Muktinatlia, 

Beyond Saptagandakl is ihe talley of Ncpl proper w'ith its three 
ancient towns of Kathmandu, Bhatgaou, and Fatan. It is the valley of a 
minor river BagamatT, with its two tributaries, the ^■isnumatI and the 

'• Markaiftfeyit Puraim, VV. U: V&yu PvTasja. 1.36.SS. l.S7,l, S, 
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\(anoIiai3, whkii effect Uicir junction here. Like Kashmir, it was a lake 
in the Glacial epochs, and is now a plain surrounded by high mountains 
on all sides, but its area is only one-fifth that of Kaslmiir. It has also its 
high-level silt-platforms, knotvn here as frtrjds. 

The easternmost district of the State of Nepal, up to Mt. Kancanjangha, 
is Saptakauiiki, i.e. the catchment area of the river KosT. Like the Ghaghra 
and the Candak, the Kosi also has its sources beyond the Himalayas, and 
the valleys of its streams lead up to the Tsang province of Tibet. 

(5) The Eastern Section: The Himalayas east of Kancanjat’igha are 
dniiiied into the Brahmaputra. And the Great Himalayan range here bends 
a little iioiihward in the manner of tlie edge of a sword. The valley of the 
Tista. immediately adjoining Sapiakausiki to its east, is Sikkim. At its lower 
end is Darjeeling, the Dorjc-ling or vafra-dvipa (thunderbolt dodb) of the 
Tibetans. Further east, the valleys of liie rivers Torsa (Amochhu), Raidak 
(Chinchhu), Sankosh, and \fanas, all originating in the Great Himalavan 
range, make up the State of Bhutan. Through the valley of the Torsa, also 
called Domo (or Chumbi) valley, runs the modern highway to Lhasa and 
Shigaitse. The ancient highroads to Tibet ran along the Trishli-Gandak 
and the Sun-Kosi. 

The valley of the easternmost tributary of the Manas is Towang or 
Monyul. Beyond Towang are tribal territories of four Kirata people; 
(1) Akas or Ankas; (2) Dallas; (3) Miris, who inhabit the Subansiri valley, 
and Abors, who dwell along the southern course of the Brahmaputra and 
with Miris form one tribe: and (4) the Mishmis, svho live in the valley 
of the I,ohit. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 

The high line of altitude characteristic of the Himalayas comes to a 
close by the river SubansirL From its east a range of mountains hangs over 
the plain of Assam as it stretches eastwards up to the Lohit. From the cast of 
the lohit valley, an arm of this range extends south-west; this is the Namkiu 
range. The Patkoi Hills and the Naga Hills are an extension of the same 
system, cncireliiig the valley of Assam on three sides. Between the Naga 
Hills of the border and the Khasi Hills of the interior, there is a descent 
marked by the valleys of the rii'ers Kapili and Diianasiri, Our border-line 
runs along the spurs of the Namkiu, Patkoi, and Naga ranges, penetrates 
the hills of Manipur to a distance, .and then, proceeding along the Lushai 
and Cliatagaon (Chittagong) Hills, touciics the sea. 1 he Indian language 
and race have pKnetraicd to some extent into the hills of iManipur, Tripura, 
and Chatagaon. 
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STRUCTURE OF iSDI.4 tN REL.VT[0>r TO LANGUAGE AND HlSl ORV 
THE NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER 

(1) DaraddeleSi^ and Bolor: \V"c rciurn to Naiiga Parvaii^ at the 
western end ot the Great Himalayas. Going along the crest ot the Himalayas 
eastwards, we reach a sudden fall, forty miles before the next eminence, viz. 
Me. Nun tutu This is Zojila or Zoji Pass,^* a great geographical and ethnic 
landmark. It is from here that the Harmuk rangc> forming the northern 
border of Kashmir, branches oft from the Great Himalayas ; it is at this point 
again that the south-eastern Ixjundary of the Darada countiy meets the south¬ 
western boundaiy of Tibet—not the political, but tite ethnic boundarj^ of 
the Tibetan people. The districts of Ladakh> Zanskar, Rupshu, Hanle, and 
Chumuiti, to the east and south-east of this point up to die Sindhn \^lkyj 
were annexed to die Punjab-Kashmir State of the Sikhs by General I^ravar 
Singh in 1835-10, and, since the annexation of the Punjab by the Brihshp 
have remained in the JanimU'Kashmir Slate. But they have always been and 
still remain Tibetan in race^ speech, and culture. Ladakh or Mar-yul {“butter- 
land') has been known to Kashmiris as Bud Butun' or the Great Tibet, and 
Zojila as Bhutia rmimdhvdn^^ ('the pass leading to die country' of Tibet"). 

The t)aracbs (Dards), on the other hand, arc an Indian people* closely 
akin to Kashmiris in race and spccchi t^dio have been living to the west and 
north-west of Zojila since the dawn of history^ The upper KrsnagangS valley 
at the foot of the Great Himalayas belongs to thcm> but their settlements 
extend far beyond to the SindJiu valley across the Himalayan and Ladakh 
ranges, and to the Gilgit and Hitnz^ valleys across the Sindhu. It follows 
that the northern boundary^ of India does not proceed along the summit 
of the Great Himalayan range beyond Zojib. From that point, the present 
boundajy line of the Darada speech goes north-east up to Khaltse, in the 
doab of the Sindhu and the Shyok, whence k turns westward along the 
Ladakh range. To its north* betw-^cen the Ladakh and Kailasa ranges, around 
SkardQ and the confluence of the Sindhu and the Shyok, is fiolor or Baltl—^ 
the "Lukh Buum' or Little Tibet of the Kashmiris. Encircling it along its 
southern and western sides, the boundary again turns due nortli opposite 
the fort of Bunji in the first southern bend of the Sindhu, and crossing the 
river, ascends the Hunza ^^lley, until it strikes the eastern edge of the 
Hindkoh at Taghdumbash Pamir. It then proceeds wesnvatds along the 
Hindkoh to include the i alleys oE Vasin, Mastuch. and Gilgit, 

Bolor is now Tibetan in speech, but Dardic in race and in social organ^ 
izaiion.*" The Tibetans occupied it sometime after the eighth century', 
when it w^as w'hoUy Indian. 

m TitKlan mnn^ a pas*. 

** RBjatHTanginJ dl XaUlz^. VUI. 

A. H. Franck^. 'A Language Map of ttic W'aX Tibet', Jaurmi of ihi Asiatic Saeiely d/ 
Bengal, LXXtU (19<M). Pt. t. pp. 5(32 i. 
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The eld bouiidai^ yf Daradadcsa‘* Uicn went right into the Sbyok 
valley, and mounting Karakoram Pass descended along the valley of the Sita 
until it touciicd Taghdumbash PaniTr. The latter is the meeting point of 
three great mountain ranges. The Hindkoh here joins its eastern edge with 
the ivestcrn edge of the Karakoram, and from this point the meridional 
range of Sarikol proceeds northwards. 

(2) Weiicrn Gandhara, KashkaT, and KapiUk \ Parallel to the Sindhu, 
to tlic west of it, run the rivers Swat (Suvastu), Panjkora (Gatiri), and KOnarj 
tributaries of the river Kabul (Kiibha). Their lower valleys form die western 
half of the ancient Gandltara, with the eastern half lying below Urasa 
bettveen the Sindhu and the Jhelam. The Daruda country and Gandhara 
are thus links between Ute cis-Sindhu and the trans-Sindhu Indian terri¬ 
tories. The valleys of the Sindhu, Swat, and Panjkora higher up arc called 
Kohistan, and that of the Kunar, ChitraJ or Kashkar. 'riiis may be our 
ancient Kiraskara country.** Just above Chiiral, in the Hindkoh range, 
is Doruh Pass. From Doiah westward along the axis of the Hindkoh up to 
Khawak Pass and from the Khriar westward up to the river AlLshang, 
Ixmnded towards the south by the river Kabul, is Kafiristan, the ancient 
Rapi^, whose capital Kiipiil was famous in our ancient history since the age 
of Pup ini. Arab geographers called this country Kalisistan, i.e, the land of 
Rapi^i, which a popular mistake turned into Kafiristan (the land of inhdels). 
'Fhe valley of the Alishang's jimction wudi the Kabul is Lamghan, the 
ancient Lampaka, w^hich was a district of Kapisa. 

(3) 7Vie f’dmir.; and Badakskan ‘ Parallel to the Sarikol. all along its 
eastern course, is anotlicr range, Kandar or Kashgar. This system of iw^o* 
fold mcndional ranges is the axis of the plateau of the Pamirs, and is 
drained easiw'ard into the Tarini and westward into the Oxus. The valleys 
of Uic various streams of the two rivers, especially of the latter, descending 
in tortuous slopes through picturesque scenery from the top of the Sarikol, 
are known as Pamirs. The eastern boundary of the system is the river Sita 
(Yarkand), and the western, the great tiorthw'ard bend of the Oxus or 
Ab-i-Panja as it is known here. Tile Sanskrit name of tlte river, Vaiiksu, is 
still retained by many of its streams and valleys, in the forms Waksh and 
^Vatl^an. 

The Pamirs are intiabitcd by an Aryan mce, the Tajiks, wiio have held 
their own in spite of centuries of Hunic, Turkish, and Mongol invasions. 
The language they speak is called Ghalcha. 

” Dardoi^in ts not an old tiatoc. If was first raincxl by C. tV. Lei user in hi* Tha 
LanguoRti <ntit Raca of Daiiiinsn (Ijihorc, 1877). 

" ]!*>' Vidyalankai, 'RofihuT I.[nr nt Conqurst alonR India'* Norihern Border', 

I’rocttdiags of tht AiUInAia Ofitntal Conierenet, p[t. lW-67: BhUTutabhQmi our 

iVruAit, |>. 316. 
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To the west of the Pamirs, in the great bend of the Vahksu. along the 
northern sloiics of the Hindkoh, and to the east of the river Kuiiduz, is the 
country of Badiikshan, the ancient Dvyaksa." \Vest of it in the same 
system is Balkh, the Bakhdhi or Bakhlri of the ancient Iranians, the Vahlika 
of our own classics, Badakshan is like the PaniTts in natural scenery, and is 
inhabited by the same race. I have shov^n elsewhere that Pamir-Badakshan 
is the Kainboja janafmda of out forefathers,*^ who knew the country since 
the later \'edic age. Kamboja-Vahlika is a familiar group in the Maha^ 
bbarata and (iandhara-Kainboja in the Pali canon, Dvaraka, the ancient 
capital of Kamboja, has been identified niih Darwaz in the Pamirs.” Balkh 
or Vahlika, though one of the most ancient Art'an countries, has now 
become Turkish in spcedi. 

(4) The Afghan CoutUry: From 'nghdumbash Pamir, the Hindkoh 
goes in a south-west direction up to Bamian, W'cst of Kalnil. Praciioilly, the 
same range extends westwards as far as Herat, under the names Kolvi-Baba 
and Band-i-Baba. The Hindkoh-Band-i-Baba system is the pivot of the 
Afghan pLitcau. It is the Upnrishaena of the ancient Iranians, the PaTop.y 
nisus of the Greeks. AVherc the Hindkoii joins its shoulders with Koh-i- 
Biiba, 3 great watershed is formed. From this key-point in the Afghan 
pkatcau the Rabul, the Helmand, the Harirud, and the Kunduz take their 
waters in different directions. 

T!ie Koh-i-Baba throws a number of long ridges towards the south-west, 
which form watersheds between the various streams of the Helmand, and 
1>etwecii that river and the Farahrud. IVithin the circuit formal by the 
Up.irishaena range and its southern ridges, is Mt. Safed Koh, which also 
extends its two arms in the same direction in the same manner. There is 
a third system of mountains making the wuih-eastem fringe of the Afghan 
hinterland. The Subiman, with the parallel Shlngliar range at its back and 
the Toha-liakar range further west, encloses a large district, forming the 
apex oE the CTiajigle of the Afglian plateaui 

The highroad running along the spurs of the .Afghan lulls, that joms 
Herat to Kandahar and Kandahar to Bolaii Pass, marks the south-western 
boundary' of tiic Afgiiaii hinterland. Its eastern boundary goes along the 
spurs of hills until it reaches the north of the Safed Koh. Its northern 
boundary is indicatctl by the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, the upper 
valley of tire river Kabul beyond its junction with the Alishang, and of us 


" MoiJ C1>andn. Geofiratthical and Ecenfl/fl/f Sludiei in the MahSbhimtai UpSyatm 

FroceeJiiiffol thf Sixth AH India Onmlal Conferenee. PP- 102 »■ : /»j3«rrott/juprit fli^r uike 
NiwLff* pp. 297 (f, ; Bharoilyn itihSs Ai Rufuirckhii, pp, A*nn. 

** Moti Chandnir op, at., 3^. 
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tl’ibuurj, the Panjshir, and across the Hindkoh, the northern edge-line of 
the plateaus along the slopes of the Band-i-Baba. 

(5) Kalat and Lbs Bela', To the south of Bolan Pass are Kalai high¬ 
lands, from whose southern edge the Khirthar and Halar ranges extend 
towards the sea. ’Within these ranges are the valleys of three parallel rivers 
flowing north to south—the Hab, the Purali, and the Hingol. The valley 
of the Purlli, with its chief city Bela, is called Las Bela, In the valley of the 
Hingol is the ancient llrlha Hirigtilaja,” which tised to be visited by Hindu 
pilgrims up to the Partition of India. These highlands and valleys are now 
included in the province of Baluchistan. TIte traditional boundary line of 
our country runs along the western slopes of the Kalat upland and the 
Hingol valley to Ras (cape) Malan, where it strikes the sea, 


THE FIVE ZONES 

VVe liave surv'eyed the natural divisions of India from the point of view 
of the Indian pwple in their own geographical terms. Our forefathers had 
a system of dividing the country into five zones, and for an ethnic, linguis¬ 
tic, cultural, and even political-historical study of India that classification 
is very useful. Tlie five zones are; Madhyadem (the Middle Country), Purva- 
dcia or Pracya (the East), Daksinapatha (the South), Aparanta or Praticya 
(the West), and Uttarapatlia or Udicya (the North). We find them explained 
in the Dharma-Sutras, in the Buddhist Pi nay a, and In the Bhuvanakoia or 
gazetteer section of the PurSnas. The provincial distribution of the Maurya 
empire conformed to these zones, and all die digifijayas described by our 
classical poets are arranged on this pattern. 

The five zones are called the five Indies by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang (f. A,D. 610), and five sihaloi by Raja^ckhara (c, a.d. 900).*“ In later 
periods, whenever there were regional States in India maintaining a balance 
of power for a sulfictcntly long time, they too generally conformed to tlicm, 

According to the Buddhist Vinaya (third century s.c.), Madhyadeia 
extended from Kuruksetra in the west to the town of Kajafigala (Kankjol 
in Santal Parganas) and the river Sail lava ti (the Salai of Chota Nagpur) in 
tlte cast, and from the Himalayas to die river Narmada. Patanjali (c. 170 
B,c,), following ancient Dharma^iitras, fixes Kalakavana or the Black Forest 
(of Santal Parganas) as the eastern limit of Madhyadda. Later, however, 
this boundary was shifted to Prayaga or to Varanasi, and Bihar was included 
in the East. On the other hand, tJie modem Nepalese, with whom madhes 
(Middle Country') and rnadhesia (an inhabitant of the Middle Country') are 


/' Pu^na aivanands. I8S8). KTmm^ khaTida, 76,2! 

PufStfs (Vaniravaiit Press, Cskuiia). V[tl.2g.6, ' 

“ Oft. cit., pj), ;M, 
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slill terms of daily use, include Bihar in the Middle Country. The western 
limit of Madhyadesa was, according to Pataiijali and the DftArma^SutraSf 
Vina^na or Adarsa, i.e. the place where the SaiustMti disappears in die 
desert, which is 7‘1'^50'E, Rajaiekhara dcJincs the western counirics as diose 
to the west of Devasabha, which may be Dewas in Malwa, 22°53'N., 76"6'E, 
Uttarajxitha is defined by die same author as the country to the north of 
Pi thudaka, i.c. the modern Pihow'a on the Sarnsvatl, which is 29^58'N. 
I his should roiigltly mean that the regions to the w'est of 76“E, if they arc 
to the north of 30**^^ will be included in Utiatapaiha. The r^ons which 
w*e now call north*western W’cre thus styled as northern by our forefathers. 

In terms of natural divisions, the Madliyadcia included the regions of 
Thctli Hindustan and AvadJi (and optionally Bihar) in the North Indian 
plain, along with the contiguous regions to ihcir south in die central belt. 
Tim indicates an c*arly contact of Aryan settlers with the nordiern sector of 
peninsular India. 


LLV'GLTSTIC REGIONS 

Lei us now' compare the linguistic regions of India w'Uh the natural 
divisions and the zonal grouping, and sec if they shed any further light on 
tlie movements of jscoples in Indian liistory and their effects on the cultural 
development. The languages of India have been surveyed in another 
article hy India's leading authority on the subject. 

Like the Middle Zone of ancient geographers, there is a central branch 
of the lndo*,4ryan langua^-s, at whose centre again is the Hindi language, 
vvhich belongs to the natural regions of Thcth Hindustan and Bundclkhand. 
But the central speech does not go further cast to cover the wliole Middle 
Zone; it has rather spread to the ’West Zone regions of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat and to the North Zone regions of East Punjab and the Himalayas 
east of Kashmir. The presence of a central speech in Gujarat is explained 
by the traditional account of the migration of the Andhaka-V'rsni tribe 
under the leadership of Ktfna from Mathura to Gujarat- 

Adjoining Hindi towards east is the mediate branch represented by a 
single language, Kos:i1i,” It covers the natural regions of Oudh, Baghel* 
khand, and Chattisgarh. It is to he noted that both Hindi and Kosali liavc 
spread from the Norih Indian plain soutlnvards to adjoining regions of the 
central belt, as in the case of the conception of the Middle Country,', and 
Kos.i]i has further descended to Chattisgarh or Daksina Ko^Ia, I'his 

** Tliii vtrss fonncTly an Eastern bwf Unguisis t<Mt patns to 

clarify [hai WkIctu artel E^tstem Hindi wqtc tivo stparaie lanj^rtagts. To rrmove ih\i confu^fonp 
I in my an[s:ltf in Oie cditiDn of ihh work that they be railed Hindi 

and Kosstll ir«peciiVL-!y. The jii$g»Ekin was adopted by Indin'B leading linguisi l>r. ^unlii 
Knmaj Ch±iiierji. 
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indicates an early contact with the ccnti'il belt, which is € 011110111 x 1 again 
by Paiirjnic tradition, wherein Cedi or Biinddkhand is one of the early 
sciilemcnts of emigrants from tbe Mathura region. And a leading authority 
on the aborigines of central India, Dr. Hira l,:tl, saw' in the story of the 
Ramayana an account oI Ko^a Aryans expatiding tow'ards Daksina Kosala. 
He showed tliat the distances and directions of localities as given in \''aliniki‘s 
/{omajaria indicate l.anka’s position at Ml. Amarakantaka; that tatika in 
Gondi nieaiit an island as W'cll as a hill-top. and godtiri a river; that the 
sea near Latika ivas the reservoir formed by the river Son at ihc base of 
Atnarakanpka; and that Gonds Itad a tradition that they were descend¬ 
ants of Riivaiia and the Vanaras were the Oraons or Vraons.*' Ffiis is 
indeed the most objective rational interpretation of the Ramayana story. 
And as for South Koiala's contact w'ith North Kosala, it seems to go back 
to the Eocene epoch when tbe North Indian sea had split up into two 
gulfs—a Sind gulf running from Cutch by w'ay of Sind and Punjab to the 
borders of Nepal, and an Assam-Burma gulf—and in between the two a 
featureless rocky w'astc extended from the Vindhyns tow'ards Oudh. Maybe, 
the unity of this tract remained conspicuous even after tlie rise of hitman 
species and the formation of the Jndo-Gangetic plain, and the Gond people, 
after occupying the Vindhyas, spread along this tract up to the borders of 
Otidli, where they arc still found, and the Aryan settlers of Oudh, having 
come in contact with them, were led through those contacts southw'ard to 
the end of the Gond land. 

Coming to the linguistic regions of the East’and South Zones, ire have 
only to notice that they conform in general to natiiml divisions, .^ssamiya 
or Assamese is really a dialect of Bengali, but its distinct gcograpical posi¬ 
tion lias given it the position of a language. If the northern fringe of the 
island of Ceylon is Tamil speaking, this exception only proves the rule, 
w'hich is best illustrated in the ease of Maharastra. This land of Sahy'adri 
and its eastern spurs began to take its distinctive shape at the end of the 
Cretaceous and the beginning of the Eocene epocli, through a scries of 
volcanic eruptions, which raised its major portion into a 6000 ft. high plateau 
covered with lava. Ages of denudation transformed this into the iv'cll-known 
Deccan Trap system, a series of flat-topped hills that are a special feature 
of .S^ahyadri, and ages of decomposition turned the lava Into the famous 
black soil of the Deccan. If this land, ivhich was tlius marked out by Nature 
as a unit at the dawn of the Tertiary Age, is also a linguistic unit today, it 
is not because of any or^nic connection between the Deccan Traps and 


*' Hira Lai, 'AoaiHit-llindi $^ant mefi Rama-Hiva>}« Yv^dha' IVw in lii« 

Avsd hi -Hindi ftc^cun*!. Aoiiil>«w-Sfnor4i^'S«AeoiSii ('[.rxinin ComnirRioriitjon Volume'. 

virsiu»t. i9zgy, pp. is e. 
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black soil, on the one band, and the Maraiht language, on the other, 
(hough the jiaiural environment must have produced some effect on the 
language too, but because of the simple reason that Indian languages devel¬ 
oped their distinctive features in the wake of the dispsttion of tribes who 
spke them and tribal settlements followed the conhguration of the land. 

As to the West Zone, we have already noted horv the central speech Ims 
overflowed into Rajasthan and Gujarat. Sind too has a north-western 
speech: hence there is no western branch as such of Indo-Aryau languages. 
The presence of a North Zone spcedi in Sind is explained by a Pauratjic iradi- 
lion, according to which Sindhu and Sauvira were colonized by branches of 
the same tribe from North Punjab, Sindhu meaning the middle Indus valley 
and Sauvira the modem Sind. Rajasiliani language covers almost the whole 
of the presem State of Rajasthan as also the Mahva scaor of what is now 
Sfadhya Pradesh. The social and economic life of Malwa too is closely knit 
with that of the rest of Rajasthan. This is in complete accord w'ith ancient 
Indian notions of geography, according to which the Pariyatra range extends 
to Malwli. 

Linguists have marked out two languages in the Punjab, Punjabi of the 
East Punjab bclongirrg to the central branch, and Hindki of the West 
Punjab, which, along w [th Sindhi, makes up the nonh-westcrii branch of 
[ndo-Aryan languages. But Punjabi and Hindki merge in cacli other so 
impcixtcpiibly that it is difficult to demarcate the boundary, which is 
explained by the presence of Dardic element in both. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, Punjab has one language svhich its pople call Punjabi. Its 
eastern boundai^ is the Chaggnr (DiMdvatl) river, which is joined by the 
.Sanisvatl, and has, throughout history, divided India’s Madhyadesa from tlic 
Uttarapatha. To the north, Punjabi-Hmdki covers the Sub-Himalayan 
tracts of Kangra, Darvabhisara, and Uraia, Across the Sindhu, it covers 
the old West Gandhara, where its boundary runs along with the Kiipisi 
(Kafir) language. South of the river Kabul, it marches along the feet of 
PakhiOn Hills with Pashto, h touches Sindhi in its south. 

Sindhi is the language of the province of Sind, as also of the northern 
extension of the Sind plain, known as Kacci Gandav, which juts out like 
a wedge between the Kalat highlands and the Sulaiman range. .-Veross the 
KliTrthar, the speech of the valley of the Ptindl. i.e. the .State of Las Heia, 
is a dialect of Sindlit, called Lasi, rvhich Is met by Balochi along the Hingol, 
the traditional Indian boundary. To the north of Las Bela, the kalat 
plateau has a Dravidian speech, Brahui, which, like Gondi, has no litcra- 
tiirc. Its territory' is small, svitli a sparse population, who, being mostly 
nomadic, generally winter in Sind, and have become bilingual. 

Kacci Gandav, Kalat, and I.as Bela were placctl in the province of 
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BaluchisUn by ihc Brilish. The real Balocl^ country, however, lies across 
the Hingol. The Balochs C3Kie to this prt of Imri from Kurdistatt in the 
eleventh century a.d„ and in the sixteenth they niignited further east and 
settled down in niinihers on the borders of Sind and Punjab. Cut cjlT from 
their home, tJiey have been gradually absorbed in the autochthonous Sirtdhis 
and Hindkis. The British imperialisu formed the province of BaluchisLui, it 
would appear, as a camouflage device to cover up the Paihan territory tvhich 
they had annexed during the second Anglo-Afghan war. For, its north¬ 
eastern portion, brmed of the districts of Quetta-Pisiun,” 2hob, and Loralai, 
was geographically, ethnically, linguistiGilly, and historically a prt of tire 
.AFglian plateau. It is the cradle of the Paihan race and the home of its 
purest stock. Along with the highlands of the former North-West Frontier 
Province, vb. ^V'azi^istan. Kurram, Afridi-Tiruh, and Mohmand country, 
it has now been aptly named by people as Pakhtunistau, 

This brings us to the consideration of the Pakhto (or Pashto) region, 
the land of the Pakhtiins or Pathans. They arc among the most ancient 
peoples of India, having been mentioned as Pakthas*’ along with the Sivas 
or Sivis (^ibis), a people of the S, ^V. Punjab, among the ten tribes iliat 
opposed the pssage of the Rg-V^edic king Sudas on the Ravi. The Pathans 
still know Sibil a small tossm at the base of the Bokin Pass, ivhich is reminis¬ 
cent of the iivisi to be their traditional southern boundary. Aparltas or 
AfridTs arc mentioned in the Pauranic Bhuvanoikoka section as a people of 
the North Zone of India.*' We have a fresco In Cave XVll at Ajanu, 
wherein Buddba is shown preaching to lus northern disciples; on one side 
are the ^akas tvcaring their tigrahhavda (conical caps) and ciirldar pyjdm^, 
and on the other, the Pathans wearing tlicir jah^ars, the most suitable dress 
for the rugged Pathan country, ensuring freedom of movement in ascent 
and descent as well as protection from cold. The old non hem boundary 
of the PakhtOns w'tis Ml. Safed Koh j but some of their tribes like Mohmands 
and Vusubtais crossed the river Kabul in the sixteenth century' A.n. and 
settled in Sivac and adjacent territory. 

The Pakhto region, however, is only about lialf of the Afghan land, 
being Its southern and eastern portion. The derivation of the n.Tme 
'.Afghan' has not been definitely determiued; we find it used in the 
Sanskritiled fonu 'Avagana' by \'aiahamihira in the sixth century a.d,*‘ 
The Afghans include people other than the Pathans, chief among them 

” 'Qucicji' U ihe Tprin nf popalar liirKlki sbbreviation of S3S koi, thcr 

Evrifinal panK of EHc ^'bicli u.ied to be inscTliMl at ii& lailway ^tion up to W'orltf War I. 

l.i^. 11^^ MUrkAnifryii ^rdn^p Jay Chundra Vid^'alankar, 

wr p. 22 ^^ 

Brhatsarhhita (EfJ. SuiJhabr DriyedL V^raTiail, \92S^, Xl.fil. XV[ J7 ; Jay Chaudra 
V'id yatfiritar. dttr ujAi? jYivSiT, p. 229. 
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being lajiks. They speak ciiher Chalcha or a dialect of Persian knotvn as 
Afghan-Parsi, and the Pathans call them Pamiris. To a Pailian, Afghani¬ 
stan is the land of Paihaiis and Paisiwiins. 

The Afghans as a race arc a link between India and Iian, and so is their 
countiy. In history, however, they have been connected more witli India than 
ivith Iran. Ftxim tiie time of Alexandar to that of the .Arab invaders of the 
seventh-cightil centuries, every foreigner who came here has referred to the 
crest of the Hindkoh and the middle valley of the Hclmand as the bound¬ 
aries of India. ^Vhenever a Greek ruler of Balkh or a Parthian chief of the 
lower Hclmand valley extended his dominion to the south or east of these 
border lines, he invariably inscribed his coins with Prakrit legends. After 
Sind liad succumbed to the Arabs. Afghanistan continued to roll back their 
invasions until the Khilafat itself broke into pieces. It was during Uiis 
period that the Afghan scholar Viratleva. hailing from Nagarahara, i-c. 
modem Niiigrahar, a small tract lo the south of Lampaka or Lamghan in 
the valley of the Kabul, between the river and the spurs of the Safed Koh, 
was invited by King Devapala (c- a.i>. 810-51) of Bihar-Bengal to serve as 
the head of tlic Nalaiula nmhavihara, uherc Dcvajjala’s Sanskrit inscription 
has been found. Late in the medieval period, groups of Pathan people 
migrated to and established colonics in the Indian mainland, and some of 
their leaders acejuired kingdoms. T his movement started in the middle of the 
riftccruh century, when a Pathan from Sibi became cliicf of Multan in M 10 
and Bahlul Lodi took Delhi in H5l with the help of jasrath Khokar, the 
rttler of N.-W. Punjab. It came to a close ill the eigliteendi century with 
the settlement of Rohillas in Rohilkhand. During this period, the Afghans 
gave India one of her best rulers in the whole record of her history, 
viz. Shcr Shah. Pathans put up a stiff fight first against the Moguls and 
then against the British, when these invaded India. For tins reason, Iwili 
of them gave the Pathans a bad name in India, from the propaganda effects 
of which Indian intelligentzia has not as yet fully recovered. 

The Kapisa or Kafiristan region of the present State of Afghanistan, 
along with Cliiiral, Daradadcia, and Kashmir makes one linguistic and 
ethnic group. 

From the eastern border of Kashmir to tliat of the -State of Nepal, 
the whole Himalayan region has one language, known as Pahari, its 
dialects between the Ravi and the A'amuna being grou|3cd as Western 
Pahari, those from the Yamuna to the Kali as Middle Pahari, and those in 
Nepal State as Eastern Pahari or Parbatiya. Only the last one is developing 
a literature and being used for ctlucation and administration. . , , 

The learned author of the article on •Linguistic Survey of India’ in 
this volume has drawn attention to a peculiar phenomenon, viz. that the 
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Intelligentzia of the regions of Kosali, Biliarij Rajasthani, and Middle 
Pahari have adopted Hindi as their language for education and culture. 
Historically tliis may be explained first as due to these regions having for 
long, or during recent period, remained under the political influence of 
Thcdi Hindustan. KosaJa and Bihar formed parts of the Madhyadesu 
along vvitJi it. Secondly, it has been due to the underdevelopment of 
modern Indian languages. TJicir rise about the tenth century a.d. 
synchronized with the stagnation of our politica], social, and cultural life, 
with the result iliat their Uieraiures grew' In a narrow range. Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century', none of the modem Indian 
languages, except /VsBamese and Marathi, had any prose literature w'ortli the 
name, Witli the itew renaissance of our time this situation is changing, and 
there are signs that people of those linguistic regions too are beginning to 
assert themselves in their ovvti moihcr-iong;ues. 

LINGUISTIC REGIONS IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
'rliat with the re-awakening of Indian people after a long slumber, the 
linguistic communities which, as tve have seen, had been the historical units 
through lYhich the group life of people found expression, should assert 
themselves again, tvas quite naiuril. The Ssvadeshi xMovement of 1905, 
whicli convulsed the whole of India, was touched off by the British attempt 
to divide the Bengali community. In a real democracy the language of tJte 
people has to be the vehicle of highest education and administration. The 
renascent Indian nationalism, therefore, set up as its ideal a federation of 
unilingual States of India, and demanded reforms accordingly. All the 
Indian languages have a common alphabet, all of diem draw upon the mine 
of Sanskrit for their scientific temiinology w'henevcr they fail to find a 
suitable word in colloquial speech for expressing a new idea, and literatures 
of all liave groivn in an atmosphere of common Ideology . These are to be 
the sure foundations of Indian unity in a federation of homogeneous 
unilingual States, 
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LlNGUISriC SURVEY OF INDIA: LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 


1 

T he poiiulation of India as a single geographical and culmral unll. 

now divided into the iwo sepaiaie States of India and Pakistan, forms 
onc fifih of the entire population of the world, and presents, at first sight, 
a bewildering variety of cultures, whicli have come to India throughout 
the filty to sixty centuries of her long history. The meticulous an<l all- 
inclusive classihtaiion of the languages and dialects current in India and 
Burma (winch, until 1937, was politically a part of India), as given in the 
LtHgHistic Suruey of Indian shows a total number of 179 languages and 
5^4 dialects.’ I hesc figures are staggering indeed for any single country 
or State tlainiing to be a nation, but they are to be taken with some caution 
and reservation. For instance, of the above nuinbcrs, 116 are small tribal 
s|}eeches which mostly belong to Burma, Then, again, the consideration 
of dialects is inelevant when we mention the languages to winch 
they belong, for it is the great literary languages that really matter. I'licre 
art. III course, some minor languages and dialects, whicli are either indc- 
^lendent s|x.‘eches coiilincd to a particular primitive group, which in almost 
all cases affiliate themselves to some big language, or speeches spread oitr 
vast tracts of the country, which may have some restricted literary life, 
remaining under the shadow' of some connected speech, which claims the 
public and official homage of all. The jjosition of these spoken languages 
of a wide prevalence, sometimes ov^cr an entire province, is like that of 
Provencal or Celtic Breton in France, which have no locus standi before 
Frencii. 

1.1TER.VRV LAXCUAGES OF INDIA; THEIR CLASSIFICATION 

Considering these matters, it wiU be seen that India has only the 
following fifteen great literary languages: (1) Hindi and (2) Urdu, whiclr 
are but two styles of the same Hindustani speech, employing two totally 
different scripts and borrowing words from two different sources, (3) 
Bengali. (4) Assamese. (5) Oiiya. (6) Marathi. (7) Gujarati, (8) Sindhi. 

‘ The liiiitiiislic surv'cy^ of India catriwl oat under Government aiisplpo by C. A. 

giin 3 a tolal number of 8<5 lauEUage* and dial«t» spoLetv in India of 
which G 3 ore non-Indian. 
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(5) Punjabi, (10) Kashmiri, (U) Nepali, (12) Tdugu, (13) Kannacla, (H) 
Tamil, and (15) Malayalam. The various aboriginal speeches currcni in 
the jungles and liiJtsoE the Himalayas, and of eastern, central, and southern 
India, like Neuari, Khasi, Garo, Gond, Saniali, Malcr, Kota, Toda, etc., 
as well as tliose wide-spread and [Mrtially cultivated languages, in some 
eases spoken by millions, like MaithiU, Chattisgarhi, Brajn-bhaklra, Marwari, 
etc., all find in one or the other of the above fifteen their accepted literary 
fomi. Fiftei-n languages for a populaiion of about ^37 millions (1951) is 
not a proposition ilrai should frighten anyone. 

These languages, houever, fail under the follosving two distinct main 
families, and a knowledge of one in a particular family makes the study 
or acquirement of another in die same family easier: (1) the Indo-Aryan 
or Indo-European or, briehy, Aryan, and (2) Dravidian. BetvvecJt them, 
they account for the languages of over 90 per cent of the population of 
India. There are also two other families which embrace some of the rather 
restricted primitive or aboriginal sjiccches; (I) Kol or Austric or Nisada 
and (2) Sino-Tibetan or NfongoJoid or Kirata, Whereas the Arjun languages 
arc spoken by 73 per cent of the total jwpulation of India and Dravidian 
by 20 per cent, the languages of the Mirada group account for about T3 per 
cejil and the Kiraia group for only 0*85 per cent. 

riic present-day languages of India, belonging to these four families, 
have descended from one or the other of these four distinct and original 
source speeches, which may be described as the root language or the primi¬ 
tive or mother speech for that speech family. Thus, we have Aryan 
languages like Bengali and Marathi tvhich at the present day are hardly 
mutually intelligible, except for some common inherited words and forms 
and for their largely borrowed vocabulary- from Sanskrit; but both of these 
ultimately go back to a single speech, the Old Indo-Aryan Vedic language, 
from ivhich both have developed In the course of twenty centuries. The 
Dravidian speeches, similarly, go back to a common Dravidian which may 
be called ‘Primitive Dravidian', and which was probably an undivided 
speech about 2000 B.c. The Austric or Nisiida dialects arc similarly mani- 
festaiions of a common archetype: and the KirSta speeches of the present 
day can be reduced. If not to a single proio-Sino-l ibeian, at least to a 
group of closely connected dialects belonging to the same Sino-Tibetan 
family. 

Before proceeding to rcconstrua the UnguLstic history of India, it will 
be necessary to take stock of the existing languages as they are on the face 
of the country-, not only the great literary languages enumerated above, but 
^ genetically connected speeches and the various aboriginal or 

primitive speeches. It w-ould be best to make a general surv-ey of the 
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viirious speeches of lodiiir Fmnily by Eamilvp and give also Indicaiiaris of 
more close or intimate groupings ^vlthin the £aniily*“ 

L THE ARYAN LANGUAGES* 

(A) NorthAVesterrt Group; (I) Hindki or Lahiida or Western Punjabi, 
8^ ; (2) Sindhi (with Rachhi)^ 4. 

(B) Cerui'al Croup: (3) Hindi proper or Western Hindi (including 
‘Vernacular Hindustani^ Khari-bolij with its two literary forms Hlgh^Hindi 
and Urdu, and Bangaru; and Braja-bJiakha (Braja-bJii^), Kanauji, and 
Bundeli), *41; (4) Punjabi or Eastern Punjabi, 15|:: (5) Rajastliani- 
Gujarati> consisting of (a) Gujarati, 11; (b) RajastUanl dialects^ U; and 
(c) Bhili dialects, 2. 

(C) East-Central (Mediate) Group: (6) Kosali or Eastern Hindi 
(Awadhi, Bagbdi, and Chattisgarhi), *221^ 

(D) Eastern Group: (7) Oriya^ 11; (8) Bengali, 53|; (9) Assamese, 
2 ; (10) the Bihari speechcs> *37* vh. (a) Maithlli, *10; (b) Magahi* *6^; 
and (c) Bhojpuriya^ *20J. (The Halbi speech current in Biistar District in 
Madhya Pradesh is usually connected with Marathi, but it would appear 
lo be a separate member of the Eastern Group.) 

(E) Norihern or Paharj Croup: (11) Eastern Pahari or Nepali, 6 ; 
(12) Central Pahari, including Garhwali and Rumauni, *1 ; and (13) 
Western Pahari dialects* 2. 

(F) Southern Croup: (14) Marathi, 21 (with Konkanh 

DARDIC SPEECHES 

The above Indo-Ary^an languages and dialects all go back lo the 
speech of the period of the Rg-Veda as their ultimate source. Side by 
side with these* ihcrc is another group of Ari,an speeches which is slightly 
different from the Vcdic. These are the Dardic spccclics like RasHniiri, 
Shina. Bashgali, Pashai, W^ai-ala, etc. The ancient Aryan speech, the 
source of both the Vcdic and the Avesiic languages, modified itself into 
three distinct groups: (1) Indt^.Aryan. which came into India and deveb 
oped there; (2) Iranian, the form it took up in Iran ; and (3) Dardic (or 

* For dF cla.i^incttioo aiid ip taaEncain itic pioportipii pf difcricnf bn^iugc 

gmupn, ihf mio(c<I in ihti aniclc for tiip number of people tlilferml Ian- 

arr taken i^ilier fiom the 1931 census for undivEded India or fmns ibt Lio^uhiit 
Survrv rsfinuEeii, which m mainlv ba-wJ upon tho 1921 ernwis daia. The laie^i figurrt* 
aycordin^ lo ihc IPSJ cen-.iu^ for the diffpmii bn^uages, a* far as they are aiailahle, are 
givcti iu the Appendix al the end of thiii chapter. 

* The figure after tlie narrve of a bufiitaRe or dblcct iudicaie^ the apptoximaie number 

of millions jperaking it. An i.WTisk indiaitt Linguii^tic Suivcy e^stiinati?. t'hc disjjrr«- 
Incnt Cif the iptal of these %lir» with 257 mill tom the nomher of Aryan speakm for TO I 
h due tfj the non inclusion of iranijn aitd Dardk speeches in ihe li**! given here* h 

for Indo-Aryan only, and ai, in of daiQpfecjneni hetwccn the Census and die 

Suricy estimates, the latter liave, in Tomc caivs, bixu given pricfcrcntjc+ 
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Pisaca). turrcnt in ihe extreme nonh-uesi frontier of Intlia, among trii>cs 
U'hich until recently resisted Islam of ilieir Afghan and Iranian neighbours, 
and hence were known as kafm. Within the frontiers of India, there arc 
a number of Iranian spcoches current—for example, Pashto in the Nonh- 
West Frontier Province as vi'ell as in Eastern Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; 
Balochi in Baluchistan and Sind ; and Kohistani in the north western 
frontier within a limited area. A great many scholars liold the vierv that 
the Dardic speeches should be regarded as a group or sub branch of Indo* 
Ary'an itself and not as an independent branch under .Aryan (i.c. Indo- 
Iranian). But the present uriter thinks, with the late Sir George Grierson, 
who first put the Dardic langtiages on the map, that the Dardic languages 
should he recogniJEcd separately, since they shoiv characteristics which 
partake of the nature of both Indo-.Aryart ‘'‘nd Indo Iranian, though, 
geographically, they belong more to India than Iran, and from ancient 
times have come under the influence of Sanskrit. Thus among the Chitralis 
their supreme deity is Im-ra, which is the Sanskrit word 'Yama-raja*; and 
one is occasionally startled by a good many words retaining almost 
unchanged their original V'edic or Sanskrit forms among the tribesmen of 
the north-west. Numerically, the moat important Dardic dialects arc Shina 
(68,000) and Kashmiri (1,506,000). Kashmir very' early came to be affiUated 
to the cultural svorld of Sanskritic India, and distinguished itself for its 
Sanskrit learning. Both Sanskrit and Kashmiri languages srere formerly 
wTiiten in the Sarada character, a form of Indian w'riting which now survives 
in Curumukhi of the Punjab and which resembles Devanagari verv closely. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth ceniiirics, the Kashmiris were largely 
converted to Islam, and subset^ucntly they accepted the Persian script. 
There is a little literature in Kashmiri. 

EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN INDO-ARY.AN LANGUAGES 
The Old Indo* Ary an speech, represented by the language of the 
Rg-V^da, in its various closely related dialects, was brought into India 
by the invading 'Arj'ans' sometime during the second half of the second 
nulknnium B.c, It spread castw'ard from the Punjab into the Gangs 
valley ; and hy 600 a.c,, it established itself over the greater part of North 
India, from eastern .Afghanistan to Bengal. In the process of its expansion, 
it was largely adopted by the conquered or the culturally influenced pre- 
Aryan peoples speaking dialects of the Dravidian, Nis&da. and Kirata groups, 
Through both normal development and the influence of the languages of 
the pre-Aryan peoples on it, the Aryan spoccli underwent a rapid modifica¬ 
tion : and by 600 n.c.. particularly in the eastern Gatiga v'allcy, which was 
farthest away from the .Aryan nidus in northern Punjab, it entered into 
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tlic second phase of its history, the 'Middle lndO'Ar)'on’ phase, which 
continued right dtnvn to about a.d, 1000, when the present ‘New Indo* 
Ary'an‘ phase came into being. 

In the Middle Indo-Aryan phase, represented by Pali, the old Prakrits 
of the earliest inscriptions, and the various later Prakrit dialects found in 
the Jaina and other literature, in the Sanskrit drama, as well as in the 
Apabliramia or the literary speech which became very prominent after 
A.D. 800, W'C note a gradual decay of sounds and forms of Old Indo^Aryan. 
The elaborate inflexional system of the Old IndO'Ary'an speech came to 
be pn^grcssivcly simplified in Middle Indo-Ary an, and further niodifica* 
tions took place in New Indo-Aryan, In the Old Indo-Aryao pcriotl, there 
were tribal dialects which, with the expansion of the Aryan tribes in the 
east and south, became established regional forms of a single undivided 
Aryan speech. By 700 a.c., three such regional forms arc speclficilly 
mentioned in the Brahniana literature: (1) Udicya or Northern, which 
denoted the form spoken in NorthAVest Punjab; (2) ^^arthyades^ya or ‘the 
Mid-land’ speech, as current in the tracts coiTcsponding to eastern Punjab 
and tvestem U.P.; and (3) Priqa or Eastern, under which came the dialects 
of the present-day Oudh, eastern U.P„ and Bihar. There was probably 
a fourth dialect group, the Daksinatya or Southern, which was spreading by 
u'ay of southern Rajputana and Malwa towards Deccan. These regional 
dialect grou|)s of 700 b.c. became transformed into various Prakrit speeches 
of the middle of the first millennium A.o., speeches which look their names 
from the areas where they were current. For example, SaurasenT ones its 
name to ^firasena (western U.P, and eastern Punjab); .MagadhI, to 
Magadha (Bihar)—ibis Miigadhi spread into Bengal, .Assam, and Orissa ; 
and Ardha-Magadhi, to the territory bettveen these ttro. W’e know' of other 
regional Prakrits and Apabhrarii-^as like Asnutl (Malwa), TakkI (North 
Punjab), Kekayn (W’est Punjab), Vrncada (Sind), Gaud! (North Bengal), 
Audri (Orissa), etc. From these regional dialects of the Prakrit period 
have come into Iteing. through tlie various local Apabhraihias, tlie present- 
day Indo-Aryan languages and dialects, It will be convenient to consider 
these in order of affiliation, beginning from the north-west. 

rhe regional Prakrits of ilte north-west fall into three grotips: those 
of w'csicrn Punjab, those of Sind, and those of central and eastern Punjab, 
Tlic W'tHtern Punjab dialects now form a group known as Hindki and 
Lahnda. 'Iliey did not develop any literary form, although a few books 
were wTitten in various forms of Western Punjabi, particularly notable 
being tlic Jan/tms5kftl of the Sikhs, and there is a small literature of songs 
and ballads in them. The speakers of Western Punjabi are now quite 
content to use for literature the much Ijetter cultivated Eastern Punjabi, or 
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the Urdu form of the great Hindi speech current in the Gahg^ valley, 
Eastern Punjabi is largely culti^nted by tire Siklis who use the Guniniitkhi 
script for it, but both Hindi and Urdu are so strong in the Punjab that 
the local dialects have only a secondary existence. Punjabis, with a love 
for tlieir provincial speed), use the Perso-Arabic script, if they are Muslims, 
and Dcranagarl, if they arc Plindus. There is quite a good volume of 
literature in print in the Punjabi language in all the three scripts. Sindhi 
has an independent existence witli some literature. Till the end o£ the 
nineteenth century', Sindhi was written indifferently in an Indian alphabet 
related to the ^arada of Kashmir, or in a modified form of Persian alphabet, 
and sometimes in Gummukht, but later, mainly at the instance of Persian- 
knowing Hindu officials of the early British regime in Sind, quite an 
elaborate alphabet of Perso-Arabic origin was adopted for Sindhi. Sindhis 
wIk> have migiatcd to India after tlie Independence are progressively adopt¬ 
ing Devanagarl script for Sindhi, 

East of Punjab, the great Hindi or AVestem Hindi speech extends 
right up to central Uttar Pradesh, It has the following six dialects: In 
the cast, there are Kanauji, Braja-bhakha, and Biindelt; and in the rvest, 
Khari-boli of Delhi, Bangaru or Jatu to the west and nordt of Delhi, and 
Vernacular Hindusuni in Rohilkhand and Meerut subdivisions of Uttar 
Pradesh and in the contiguous tracts of eastern Punjab. The Khari-boli. 
the standard speech of Delhi, is the basis of the great literary language and 
lingua franca of North India, which has taken up various names and forms, 
as Hindi, Hindustani (or Hindusthani), Urdu, and Dakni. When written 
in the Devanagarl character and sliowing a preference for indigenous and 
Sanskrit words, the language is known as Hindi; and Hindus in North 
India, from the Punjab to the border of Bengal, and in Central India have 
accepted this Hindi as their language of literature and of public life, Urdu 
is the Muslim form of this Hindi language w'hich employs the Persian script, 
and has cultivated an Arabic and Persian vocabulary, excluding, as far as 
practicable, all Sanskrit and indigenous words. Hindustani is the basic 
speech underlying both Hindi and Urdu, and in this sense, it is now the 
official language of India (though called Hindi), side by side with, and 
gradually rcplachig, English. But in practice. Hindustani means only a 
form of Urdu with just a smaller admixture of Persian and .Arabic tvords 
and only an occasional employment of a Sanskrit vocable. 

The Hindi sjx'ccb, in its native Hindi form or Muslim Urdu form, now 
dominates the Indian scene. From the Punjab to the frontiers of Bengal 
and right down to the Deccan, people speaking a dozen of the rarious 
Ar>^n languages and dialects have notv accepted this Hindi (or its Urdu 
form) as their literary language and call themselves 'Hindi speakers’. Thus 
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millions of people, speaking at Uomc the various dialects of Punjabi (bodt 
Eastern and Western), of Rajasthani (in Rajasthan and Maliva), of Kosali, 
or certain Jiill dialects (like GarhwaU and Kumauni), and the Bihari 
dialects, do not usually study or cultivate their language, except to a very 
limited extent, but seek to express themselves through Hindi or Urdu, 
In this way, although AVestem Hindi proper is current among only 41 
millions as their mother-tongue or home-language, the tsvo literary forms 
of Khari-boli, or popular Hindusthani, claim the homage of over 140 
millions of people. Besides, being the language of the central pan of the 
country, and having been connected for two centuries with the centralized 
.Mogul administration'with its seat at Delhi, Hindi has spread over the 
greater part of Aryan India without any propaganda, and some 200 millions 
of Indo-Aryan speakers in India find their most natural lingua franca in it. 
Looked at from these aspects, Hindi can claim to be the third great language 
of the modem tvorld, coming after North Chinese and English. Since 
speakers of a dozen languages have tlius accepted Hindi with its netv status, 
the earlier literatures in these different North Indian dialects have now all 
been grouped witlrin Hindi literature. Early Hindi literature is (bus made 
to include not only the literary productions in the genuine Hindi or Western 
Kindi dialects, like Biaja-bhakha, Bundeli, and Khari-boli, as well as Dakni 
(the Western Hindi and Punjabi dialects which w'cre established in the 
Deccan by the Muslim conquerors from DelJii and Punjab areas from the 
fourteenth century onwards), but also the liieniiures of Early Punjabi, of 
.Awadhi (w'btch belongs to the Kosala group of speeches), of Bliojpuri and 
.Maitbili (which are the languages of the Bihari group), of Manvari and 
other Rajasthani dialects (as, for example, in the poems of Miralrai of 
Chi tore), etc. 

Contiguous to the Punjabi and Hindi areas is the tract of Rajasthan, 
Malwa, and Gujarat. Here, a number of dialects arc spoken, such as 
Marwari in its various forms, Dhundhari or Jaypuri, Mewari, and .Malavi. 
'riicrc is a Utile literature in Jaypuri. Closely connected with the ^farwari 
form of Rajasthani is Gujarati. Up to a,d. 1600, Marwari and Gujarati 
fonned virtually one language; but the people of Gujarat cultivated their 
own speech and made it an important literary language of modern India. 
The Marwaris developed a new literary speech knosvn as Dingal, but, 
gradually, along with the speakers of other forms of Rajasthani and Malavi, 
they came under the spell of Braja-bliakha and Hindi, and have accepted 
Hindi as their Uictary language. At present, some enthusiasm is seen in 
favour of reviving Marwari as a new literary form of Rajasthani, as a 
language for Rajasthan. The dialects of Bhili and Khandeshi arc connected 
with Rajasthani, and these are not cultivated. Khandeshi is much mixed 
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up with Marathi. In Cutch, the local dialect ts a form of Siittlhi, but the 
upper classes cultivate Gujarati. One form of Rajasthani is found in the 
Punjab and Kashnur among tribes known ns the Gujars, descended from 
the ancient Gurjaias, tvlio are semunomadte lierdsmen and shepherds, 
Anotiicr form of Rajasthani-GiiJataiL known as Saurastrh is the language 
of a considerable community of W'cavers and tradesmen settled in the Telugu 
and lamil larids of the South; tlicse Saurastri speakers are now trying to 
revive and establisir their dialect for literary purposes. 

Eiist of the ^Vestcrn Hindi area, we hav-e the tract of Eastern Hindi 
dialects for which a better name is Kosalj. These include Awadhi or 
Aaiswari, the language of Awndli (or Kosnla, to give its ancient name), 
Bagheli or Baghelkhandi, and CJiaiiisgarhi of eastern Madliya Pradesh (the 
ancient Daksitja Kosala or Maha-Kosala). Kosali, in its Awadhi form, Jias 
given to India one of her greatest medieval poets an<l religious men, 
namely, Tulasidilsa. regarded as one of the supreme {x>ets in Hindi, taking 
Hindi in iLs wider, alhinclusive sense. 

Further to the east, we have the Easicm or Magadhan dialects, al) of 
w^ich arc believed to have sprung ultimately from the Magadbt Prakrit. 
Ihesc ^ragadI)an dkicets fall into three groups: (a) Western (Bhojpuri and 
Sadani or Cliota-Nagpuri); (b) Central (Maithili of North Bihar and Magahi 
of South Bihar, i,c, Patna, Gaya, and Ha2aribagh Districts); and (c) Eastern 
(Assamese, Bengali, and Oriya). While the speakers of the W'estem and 
Central groups have now accepted Hindi as their literary language, and 
are studying and cultivating it, the three Eastern Magadhan speeches have 
each developed the ssatus of an independent langtiage. Of these. Bengali 
lias an importance whidi retjuircs more than a passing mention. It is 
current among more than S3 million people, and is a highly developed and 
su i e .inguage, vrith a ricli literature. It is able to express ancient and 
modern thought with case and elegance. 'Hie nineteenth and twentieth 
cemurjcs produced an array of brilliant wriicts in Bengali, who made it 
the foremost language in India, and Rabindranath Tagore, unquestionably 
one of the greatest literary figures of the world, employed Bengali in his 
vvrmn^ and only latterly English, Assamese is siiokcn bv some 2 millions 
mtly and is very closely related to BengaU-in fact. Old Assamese and 
Old Bcngah formed practically one language. But because Assam remained 
a Hindu State almost all through, and was the meeting ground of tlic 
Mongoloid peoples and the Aryans, Assamese has Iiad an independent 
remarkable Buranjisor historical literature and its literature 
of \ aisnava inspiration initiated by the great Sankara Deva and others in 
tlic fjficeiKh and sixteenth centuries, Oriya also resembles Bengali very 
much, hut us written character, which lias deviated largely from the common 
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usvcxl ill curly tinics thruu^huut ihc whulc of eastern India 
(easlcni Uttar I'ladcsh, Bihar, Nepal, Assam, Bengal, and Orissa) from the 
fiftccutli ccntuiy onwards, niakes tt look different from its immediate sUters. 
Its litctature is cKjH'cssive of titc history and culture of Orissa as a Hindu 
kingdom, which maintained its independence against the Mohammedan 
rulers of Bengal and the Dcccan up to Utc second JiaU of the sixteentU 
century. 

There now remain nro other groups of tlic New Indo^Aryan languages 
to be considered, have in the North the Himalayan or Patiari group, 
in three sub-groU{>s; (n) Western Himalayan, consisting of a large number 
of small dialects like Cbamcali, KuliiJ, Sirmauri, Jaunsari, Kiunthali, 
Nfandeali, etc., speakers of which are all taking to Hindi as their literary 
language; {b) Central Himalayan, consisting of the two speeches, Garhtvali 
and Kumauni, now equally giving their allegiance to Hindi; and 
(r) Eastern Himalayan, consisting of Gorkhali or Parbatiya or Nepali, the 
olEcial language of Nepal. It was established by the Gurkitas in Nepal, 
and it flourishes as an independent language, though allied to Hindi, 

In the Sou til, ivc have a group repa'sented by Marathi ^its standard form 
being the language of Poona), with a well’dcvclopcd Hterattire, Konkani 
of Goa and the Bombay coast, which is virtually a form of Marailii (the 
Goanese dialect of it employing the Roman character and the Portuguese 
way of s[}clling), and Halba (an uncultivated dialect, much mixed with 
Chattisgarlu and Oriya, current in the Bastar region in Madhya Pradesh), 
There arc tu'o other branches of the New Indo-Aryan speeches current 
outside India. One is Sinhalese, spoken by some two»thirds of the people 
of Ceylon, with its offshoot, Mai divan, the language of the Maidive Islands. 
Sinhalese ap|iears to liavc been taken to the island by the Indian emigrants 
from Kathiaivar and Soutli Sind, as far back as the sixth century' B.C., 
according to one early tradition. Then there is the group of Gipy dialects 
found in Persia, Armenia, Palestine, and all over Europ, Tliese have a 
litcrattire of folk-songs, but otlierwisc tliey ftavc not been much cultivated, 
I'licy arc descended ftom a Prakrit speech from north-western India, which 
spread out during the closing centuries of the first miUeniiium r.c. Their 
agreement with Hindi and other New Indo-Aryan languages is remarkable, 

II. THE DRAVinUN tJlNCUAGES 

It is rather surprising that the Dravidian langtiages, which are cuiTcnt 
among alkmt 70 million [>copie, Inavc not developed a common medium or 
linking langiragc among themselves, like Hindi among the sjicakcrs of 
Aiy'an. In ancient and medieval times, .Sanskrit, and sometimes the 
Prakrits, formed this inter-lingual link. At the present day, Hindi is wndcly 
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Understood in the Souths but the spread of English iii the urban areas of 
Dravidian India is quite remarkable. 

Of the Dravidian languages, Telugu, with 2G millions, is spoken by the 
largest number. It is a mellLfluous language, and it has been described as 
'the Italian of the East', Its literary history commences from the tenth 
century A.t>. Kannada is a language with a long history, although it is 
spoken by a little over 10 millions. Its oldest specimens arc in the form 
of a few sentences spoken by some Indian characters in a Greek drama, 
ntanusexipt fragments of which, dating from the second century a.d., have 
been found in EgjpL There is a series of inscriptions in Kannada dating 
from the sixth century a.d., and its literature commences from the ninth. 
The language discloses two stages in its history—^the Old or Early Kannada 
{Pale gannada or Hale.gannacla> and Middle and Modern Kannada (Hosa- 
gannada). 

Tamil, current among some 23 to 24 millions in India, Ceylon, and 
abroad, is, in a rvay, the representative Dravidian speech, in that it has 
presened the spirit of tJie Dravidian in a purer form than the other speeches 
of Uic same hunily. Genuine Dravidian roots and w'ords have been very 
largely preserved in Tamil; it was not influenced by Sanskrit to the same 
extent as Telugu, Kannada, and Afalayalani were. Vet. it has a large Aryan 
etc men t, though Sanskrit tvords arc not generally preserved in their correct 
form, owing to the peculiar phonetic system of Tamil.* Not a few words 
considered pure Dravadtan are really transformed Sanskrit words. Tamil 
lias the oldest and the most independent type of liteiaiurc among the Dravi¬ 
dian languages, and the beginnings of this literature go back to the centuries 
round about the birth of Christ, although Tamil orthography and the fixing 
or standardisation of the Old Tamil (Cen-Tamiz) took place only some 
centuries later. In originality and extent, and in reflecting the pre-Ar>an 
Dravidian culture of the South, Old Tamil literature is remarkable. The 
early Tamil religious literature, as in the devotional songs and poems of the 
sittaT (sitMtm) or Nayanmars, i.e. Saiva saints, and of the Azhvars (Ahnis) 
or \aisnava devotees, forms one of the greatest and most precious record in 
the domain of Indian spiritual experience. Malayalam, spoken by some fl 
millions, is really an offshoot of Old Tamil, and it started as an independent 
language only from the Rfteentli century. More than its elder sister Tamil 
and the other Dravidian languages, Malayalam favours pure Sanskrit words. 
It has a very' vigorous literary life. 

1 he other Dravidian languages of India are uncultivated speeches which 
never developed an advanced Uieiary life, as the peoples speaking them U'crc 
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backward. Among these, we have Tuln (152,000) allied to J^nada Kodap. 
(45,000) of Coorg, and 'loda {600) near Ootacaniund in the South, besides 
a few others; the great Condi dialect of North Deccan 
two million people, but split up through the spread of 
Mamthi, and Telugu within Gondi territory; Kui or Mndh {586,™) n 
Orissa; Kiirukh or Otaon {1.038.000) in Chota Nagpur; Maicr or Malphart 
(71.000) in the Rajmahal Hills; and Brahui (207.000) m ^luchwian, whuA 
Ls come to be inlluenced by Balochi. Persian, and Smdhi. The ulmnate 
passing away of these uncultivated Dravidian languages appears to be 

inevitable. 

III. THE AU5TR1C LANGUAGES 

The .'\ustric languages are now spoken by some 5 
ccnual and eastern India dassed as Adivasis or aboriginal. The or,^^ 
Ausiric language. believM to have taken form in India falls into ti.o r^t 
groups: (1) Austro ,\siaiic and (2) Ausiro-Ncsian. At the present day, y 
are current from ceniial India through Burma. ludo-China, Mala^ and i 
islands of die Indian Archipelago, right through to the Eastern P , 
Hawaii Islands, and New Zealand. The Ausiric languages m Imba, b^ 
most other Austrk speeches prevailing on the continent of 
cast, are of the Austro-.%iatic bmneh. They belong laigdy to the Kol or 
Munda group, of which the most important arc Sanuli. ^ ’ 

Birhor, B^^niSi. Kurku. Sahara, and Gadaba. Besides, 

spoken by about 10,000 people in the Nicobar Is™ ' th^^ Mon Khmer 
spoken by some 234,000, which is related immediately to the Mon Khmer 

group, current in Burma, IndoT^hina, and Malaya. in 

The Santals represent the Urgest group of 
India, numbering between 2-5 and 3 miUions. m“r Chola 

aboriginal group in the Indian body politic. 1 hey arc Awam with 

Nagpur and Bihar, Orissa, western ™d northern 

a few solid blocks only in the Santiil Paigaiias. has been suUt up 

literature of folk tales and songs, but as their sol.dan y 

they are forced to learn local languages like tnga i. Arvao-speaking 
dialects, and Assamese, and ultimately their merpng ’ movement 

ncighljours is inevitable, the Mundas 

aided by the governments, is fostered. 1 he same , ciiipli- 

(650.006), , Aiog Mundari «id. Ihcir cen.r. « 

bhun. (45ol«»). al.d oi .he other l««r rthes " t 

timep these Ausuric-speaking Qt Nisada tribes ^ spread 

North India, probably from in South India, 

further to the south and east; they were also 
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But noiv wc find just a fe^v isbind^ of Austric speech in central nnd eastern 
India and in the southern slopes of the Himalayas, in and to the of 
Nepal uficrc a few Mongoloid dialects that have sa|)pUntcd the Austric 
dialects show some characteristics of the latter, 

IV. THE MONGOLOID LANGUAGES 

We come finally to the Mongoloids of India, the RirataSp a people resem¬ 
bling in their features the welhknown ‘Mongor peoples of Central North, 
and W^estem Asia—those speaking the Sino-Tilxtanj UralAUaic, and Hyper¬ 
borean languages, like the Chinese^ the Siamese, the Burmese, and the 
Tibetans, on the one luind, and the Turks^ the Mongols, the hlanchus, and 
peoples like the Koreans, the Japanese, the Kamcbadals, etc., on the other* 
It seems likely that, from at least the beginning of the first millennium u.c., 
Kirata tribes, inrdtrating themselves from the east through Assam, occupied 
the southern dopes of the Himalayas as far west us the Punjab, and gradually 
spread to the plains of North Bihar and North Bengal, and also to East 
Bengal and Assam. The Newars in Nepal quite early adopted an Indian 
alphabet, ahhougl^ they retained their ovsm Tibeto-Burman language. They 
preserved the Sanskrit literature of Mahay ana Buddhism^ and built up a 
great art on foundations received from Bengal and Bihar. The Eorios, 
another important tribe of the Indo-Mongoloids, at one time occupied the 
IVhole of North and East Bengal and the Brahmapuira valleys Now their 
language has been split up and is in fragnients, while as a people ihcy have 
largely meigcd into the Bengali and Assamese speakers. 

At the present day, the KirtU speeches in India can be classified imo 
ilie following groups: (I) the Bodo group, represented by the Tipras of 
1 ripura Slate, the Garos, the Dimasa or Kachharis, and various small groups 
like the Chtitias, the Rabhos, the Mcches, and the Koches in Assam and 
North Bengal. The Cliristian missionaries have sought to preserve Garo> 
hut the other forms of Bodo speech are fast disappearing. (2) The Naga 
group, which is closely related to the Bodo, is con filled to less than one lakh 
of people, and has nearly a score of dialects which are frequently mutually 
unintelligible, so that Assarrtesei in some places, forms a lingua franca among 
ilic Nag^s. (3) I lie Kuki^fiin languages, spoken in the area south of the 
Naga Hills, the mo^t important of which is Manipuri or Xfeiihei, the official 
language of the State of Manipur, svliich is now ettrrent among about 4 
lakhs of pcojile. Tt is written in Bengali characters, and there is a growing 
literature in it. It may be noted here that Khasi, the next important non- 
Aryan language in East India, although spoken hy a Kirata people* ts really 
a speech of the Ansiric family, (4) Mikir, spoken tn the rtigion to the south 
of the Brahmaputra between the KhasI and Naga Hills, is closely allied to 
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Naga and Kuki-Chin. (5) The North Assam group, spoken by small tribes 
in the Himalayan slopes north of the Brahmaputra, like Alwr, Miri, Aka, and 
Dafla, as well as Mishmi. (6) The various dialects o£ Sikkim, Darjeeling, 
and Nepal, among winch the only cultivated speeches are Newari of Nepal 
and Lcpclia of Sikkim and Darjeeling areas, Tiiese arc gradually yielding 
before the Nepali. {7) Besides the above. Bhutanese and Sikkimese in the 
cast and die language of Lahoul and Ladakh in the west arc realty forms of 
Tibetan, which have been brought to India by Tibetan immigrants in recent 
cen ttiries. 

Over and above the languages belonging to the above four we 

tave to meniioit the Burusbaski or Khazuna language, spoken by some 26,000 
people in Hunza and Nagyr, north of Kashmir. It stands by itseli and no 
connectioD with any other speech bitaily^ current ivithin India or outside^ 
has been established wdth this language, though its connection with the 
Caucasic Georgian or Gresinin has been suggested, Burushaski is somehow 
lioiding its oivn, but as the people speaking it have accepted Islam, it is 
now coming more and more under the influence of Persian and other Iranian 
languages which are dominant in that area- 

OTHER FOREIGN lANGOAGES CURRENT IN INDIA 
In any consideration of the languages of India, we should not omit 
PersiaHj Arabicj and English. Altliough these languages are not native to 
the country,^ yet they have been studied by hundreds aitd thousands of Indians 
for centuries as languages of culture and religion, administration and 
education. Arabic and Persian arc what have been regarded as 'IslamJc" 
languages^ and Englishj for the last century and a half at least, in addition 
lo its being the language of administration, has been the medium for the 
progressive rnodcruizadon of the Indian mind. With the restriction of the 
power of Islam in India, Persian and Arabic are losing iheir former pre- 
eminence^ and the emergence of India as an independent country will, 
perhapSp make the use of English much rnore res trie led. Persian exerted a 
tremendous influence upon its cousin speeches in North India during the 
last 6(J0 yearS;^ and An^bic had some indirect influcncCi mainly in the matter 
of vocabulary, through Persian. English has been, similarly, influencing 
all the languages of India, not only as to vocabulary in administration and 
sciencCj^ but also in idiorn and sjniax* 

THE SPECIAL POSITION OF SANSKRIT 

We may conclude this brief survey of the languages in India with a 
reference to the special position that Sanskrit occupies in the history and 
culture of India, Ever since tlie formation of the Hindu or Indian people^ 
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centuries before Christ, the Sanskrit language became inextricably linked 
up with this people as the repository and expression of their life and thought. 
Taking a sober viesv of Hindu antiquity, Sanskrit has served the Indian 
people for more than three thousand years. From the \'edas onwards right 
doivn to the present agc± the Sanskrit tradition in the Indian scene has 
remained unintemipted; and in spite of the evil days on which Sanskrit, 
like all purely intellectual and cultural studies, lias fallen, the Sanskrit 
tradition still continues to be effective within its own sphere. 

In considering Sanskrit, we have to note two great facts so far as the 
prcsenulay India is concerned. Firsdy, .Sanskrit has been, atid still con¬ 
tinues to be, the one great unifying factor for the people of India. India is a 
multiracial and a polyglot country, and in spite of a basic fndiatnsm which 
embiaces all, there is a bewildering diversity (though tn non-essentials) in the 
spiritual approach of the Indian peoples. But the basic character of India, 
her great all India background, her Indianism, her BhSrata-dkarrtut, or 
Bharala-yana, is linked up with Sanskrit. 

There are over a dozen important languages notv current among the 
people of India, some of which are spoken by millions and millions of people. 
On the basis of languages as one of the fundamentals of nationalism, ptirtic- 
ularly of the modem type, it would have been quite easy and just in the 
nature of thln^ for the people of India to have split up into a number of 
distinct nations, each with its own language. But transcending the diver¬ 
sity of language is the cultural unity which is shared in by all the various 
linguistic communities of India through Sanskrit. With the development of 
Prakrits on the one hand and the use of the Dravidian languages for litera¬ 
ture on the other, and particularly with the strong feeling for their regional 
languages which is now becoming so very evident in the Indian scene in 
recent years, especially after Independence, certain fjsstparous tendencies, 
jeoprdiiing the unity of India as a single cultural and political unit, are 
coming to the surface as a most disturbing thing in Indian life and politics. 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone can effectively meet this danger as it has created 
a single Indian cultute and civilization. The primary importance of Sanskrit 
in not only maintaining, but also strengthening Indian cultural and political 
unity is comparable to the role which the Chinese system of tvriting plays in 
keeping intact the cultural and political unity of China, for China is, as 
much as India, a land of many languages svhich are generally incorrectly 
described as dialects. 

Apjirt from this very vital matter, Sanskrit is a great treasure-house for 
all Indian litcraiy languages to draw their words of higher culture from. 
Modem Indian literary languages, whether Aryan or Dravidian. arc no longer 
'building languages’, i.e. they do not create new words writh their own native 
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dements* W'ltii Sanskrit in the background and being nurtured in the 
bosom of Sanskrit, they have a!l become "borrovving languages'. Any word 
ill a S^imkrit book or in the Sanskrit dictionary Is a prospective Bengali or 
TelugUp ^far3t]l] or Malayalain ivord. The muchmeeded development of 
sciemific and technological vocabulary ivill mean a greater and still gieater 
place for Sanskrit in modern Indian intellectual and cultural life. Further^ 
Sanskrit, diough it is not a spoken language of any region or group of people^ 
as odier regional languages are, is widely understood and is still used in 
speeches on special occasions and in conferences, as well as in rcHgiCh 
philosophical discussions in orchodojt circles* There are a considerable 
luiniber of ]>eople w ho can read and wTite Sanskrit with case, and many of 
them speak it Huentlyp There arc also a few Sanskrit journalSp and ivories 
continue to l>e produced in Sanskrit. Tiius Sanskrit is a still dynamic, 
current language. These and many other weighty reasons will make the 
place of Sanskrit so very' vital in India, a place which far transcends in 
extent and depth that of Greek and Latin for Europe. 

The role of Sanskrit in the lands of Greater India is also well known* 
Aliout A.D. 500* if a man could speak Sanskrit, thanks to Brahmanism 
and Buddhism being spread over half of Asia, he could easily make his 
way from Western ^Asia, through India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Indo- 
China right down through the islands of Indonesia, on the one hand, and 
from Tibet and China to Korea and Japn, on the other. The Sanskrit 
leaven has been vei^ potent not only in all these lands, i.e, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Champ, Malaya, Sumatra. Java, and Bali* but also in other 
imprtant cultural areas of Asia, viz* China with Korea and Japn. Jn the 
eastern Arab tvorld and also in Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia, 
during the early centuries of die development of Islamic culture^ Sanskrit 
hat I an important role to play- The discovery of Sanskrit hy Europe, since 
the great annotmeement of Sir William Jones in 17SG, in tltc Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, of its affinity to European languages, has brought in a revolution 
in our approach to the study of the origin and history of the human race 
by icliabilitating the primitive Indo-European world and all its remificaiions. 
This is a matter, lioivever, which takes us beyond the immediate scope of a 
consideration of the languages of India. 

Howeier, it Is dear that Sanskrit has still a great and dyaiamlc prt to 
play both in liie national as well as international fields^ and if recognized as 
the tiationul language for India and developed on modern lines may yet 
serve as a language of culture and science, at least to India, Farther Indta^ 
and other South-East Asian countries which were at otic time under the 
sivay of Sanskrit. 
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II 

WRITING tN INDIA: INDIAN ALEHABETS 

The art of wriirnggoes back to a very ancient time In Iiidia^ but alttiough 
there are many specunetts of writings beginning from prehistoric times^ \)fc 
arc not in a position to utilize tfiem^ as these have still remained a sealed 
book to us. Leaving aside iJie various marks on potccr>' and on implements 
which have been found in the prehistoric remains in the Deccan and Soutfi 
India^ and also certain problematic Inscriptions in eastern part of centra! 
India, which may or may not be real wiling^ we may say tliat a system oE 
writing was current already among the people who built up the prehistoric 
Indus valley dvilfration of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Among the most 
characteristic remains oE this ancient dvilization of India are quite a laige 
number of inscribied seals^ on which a few letters of an unknown script occur* 
The vajtous signs tltat occur on seals av'ailable so far have been listed^ and 
ter tain conclusions have been arrived at about ihe likely character or nature 
of this writing. Butj unfortunaxclyj the absence of a bilingual text has 
prevented any effective decipherment of the seals so Ear* 

From Nfohenjo-daro and Harappa (c, 2500-1500 b.c.) to the Mamya 
period {about 500 sx.) is a big jump ; yet xve have no vestiges oE writing 
in between* In the pre-Asokan and /\iokaii inscriptions, we find a fully 
developed systeui of writings in which the Arj^an dialcctSt then current in 
North India, are found to be wiatten. This script, lUiined Brahim** is 
a full and perfectly legible alphabet^ and it is the oldest alphabet that we 
cm associate with the .Aryan languages of India. Of course, d\e language 
used in old inscriptions (of Maury a times) in this script is mainly forms of 
Middle IndoAryan or Prakrit, and oniy in a few compamtively later specie 
mens (e.g* the Ghosundi stone inscription of about the second half oE the 
first century the Ayodhya stone inscription o£ Dhanadeva of about 
the first century A.n., and die Junagad rock, itiso'iptjon of Ritdradaman of 
the second century A.n.), do we find Sanskrit used* But, as a matter of fact, 
this Brahmi alphabet, which was current in about a.i>. 300 throughout the 
greater part of India, was employed to write not only the Emkrit vcrnacuiars 
of the ix^riod^ but also Sanskrit, including the Vedic, as we esn quite reasom 
ably presume. This Brahmi script is the national alphabet of India, the 
unbroken development of uliich we find from aboui 300 s.e. down to our 
day. 

* The numt 'Bwhinir vf^ Applicil to ihe icripi t^thrr aryiraTlIy ; nGV£r0iclc$5 It sMmi 
lo be correct. The nanw hgmta in i very early liji of alpiMbeu curretiE in ind\A wbidi U 
given in ihe LdiFilm>'i3liird, a very okl biE]>gTapliy of Uie Bitddha. 
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There is another alphabet found in use in India in die Maurya period 
and for some subsequent centuries; this is tlie Kliarosthi script.^ This 
script \\' 2 s confined lo the north-west of India, and it differed from die 
Brahtnl in sonic Important respects, iirahml is'as written from left to right 
(it is supposed originally it was written in tlie bouslrophedon style), while 
Kliarosthi writing went fiooi right to left. Then, again, Khayosthi did not 
indicate the long vowels- However, both of them did not write the vowels 
in full when they came after the consonants. The sliapes of the letters tn 
the two sa-ipts wei-e in the same style— they were very simple ; but while the 
Brahnii letters stood stmight, die Kliarosthi ones svere slightly . 

The Kharosthi script never took root in the Indian soil, although it 
liad a flourishing time in writing Indian dialects throughout the Punjab 
and NorUi-Wesi Prondcr Province, and was taken to Khoiaii by the Indian 
colonists who settled there in the third century b-c. By thirtl centun, 
KharoHhi may be said to have become extinct in India although it con¬ 
tinued for another two centuries in Khotan, 

The Brabml script, however, has lived on. and the various luodem 
scripts of India, including those of a number of lands of Greater arc 

only derivatives of it. Thus the Devanagari, the Benpli Assani^-MaiHiili- 
Newari-Oi-iya, the Sarada-Gu) umukhi, the Kaidii-GujaTati, die 1 
Kannada, and the Tamil- Malayalam-Granihn-Sinhalcse, as also the Tibetan, 
the ^fon-Bu^ncsc, the Gambodian-Siamese, die Javanese-Balincsc, and a 
number of allied saipis in Indonesia-all these are transfonnanons of the 


Brahnn script. . . < - „ .i,.„ 

T hanks to the labours of the last three generations of epigraphists, the 

history of the development of Brahmi within and outside In^a quite 

clear But the origin of Brahmi as a script is as yet unsolved. T he knowl¬ 
edge of Bralinii as a script was lost to India, because successive gem^tions 
of people were familiar with the later or more modern phases of it, as 
curJint in their times, and nobixly studied the ancient documents. It was 
to the credit of an English scholar, James Prinsep that we are now cnab^ 
to read fluently the Brahmi script. Prinsc]j, in 1837, first r^d die Braht^ 
script, and in this he received help from bilingual coins of 
of north-western India, in which their names and tides were given 


(ii«) and the _ siicRcsjcd ihai the word r^Hv came 

Thli b ihc tiaditiuiial view. aiid ni«iiiTi|r "the 

[rom A/tffr5 and u-j^ra (giimcI)— which gave m I punbb ind Nnrth-Wot where 
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Greek leuers and in Prakrit in Brahmt leiters. He achieved a great epigra- 
phic triumph when he gave the first reading of the edicts of j\ioka written 
in firalimi. A similar method, in the case of some Maurya inscriptions, 
which gave virtually the same text in slightly differing dialects in Brnhml 
and Kharosthl, has enabled us to read the latter. 

ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMI SCRIPT 

When £uro])ean scholars first tackled Brahmi, they gradually formed 
tlie opinion that it was a derivative ultimately of the ancient Phoenician 
alphabet of about 1200 a.c., w'hicli came either in a northern form directly 
into India, or in a southern form as it had dcvelojscd in South Arabia. It 
svas suggested by them that there svas no system of ^vriting knotvjt to ancient 
Indians, whether Aryan or prc*Aryan, and that Indian merchants who went 
for trade to Mesopotamia and South Arabia got the idea of writing from the 
Semitic peoples of these lands and applied it to the writing of Prakrit dialects 
and Sanskrit; and this could have only taken place by 500 B.c., giving us 
finally the finishetl Brahnii alphabet of the Maury a times. A certain 
similarity between the shapes of the Brahmi letters and those of the oldest 
Phoenician alphabet, both standing for the same or similar sounds, gave 
considerable support to this theory'. 

But the discovery of the Mohenjo-daro writing has called for a revision 
of the view that India was indebted to the Semitic world for her script. It 
lias been found that quite a number of symbols occurring in the Mohenjo- 
daro writing have resemblance to the letters of the Brahmi alpliabct. More- 
over, the Brahim princijde of tagging on the vowel signs to the consonant 
letters seems also to have been in use in the Moltenjo-daro script. IVe can 
distinguish several stages in the evolution of this old and prehistoric Sind- 
Punjab writing—a pictorial and hieroglyphic, a syllabic, and then a much 
more simplified linear form w'hich tvas probably alphabetical. 

It is exceedingly likely that the BrfUiini alphabet is just a modification 
of the Sind-Punjab script in its later phase. This Sind-Punjab script was in 
a fiourishing stage before the Aryans tame, that is, before c, 1500 b.c. The 
Aryans, probably, had no system of writing of their otvn, although they had 
occasion to come in toudi with this great invention of civilisation in Asia 
Minor and Mesojsotamia. After they settled down on the soil of India, a 
modified fomt of the late Sind-Punjab script was in all likelihood adopted 
to write the Aryan language, W'hich was at that time a kind of late Vedic 
Sanskrit. This adoption vvould appear to iiave taken place by c. 1000 R.c., 
svhich alone made possible the compilation of the mass of Vedic literature, 
so long current orally, into four written compilations, tlie four Vedas, which 
Kr|ija Dvnipayana Vyasa b traditionally said to have accomplished. Vyasa 
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lYas an older contcmiXHraiy of lire heroes of the Mahabharata ; and the 
Malabharaia war, accortling to Pai^itcr and H. C. Raychaudhuri, who 
followed quite different metliods in working out tire date, took place in the 
middle of the tenth century b.c., so iliat would not be wong in assuming 
timt a protO'Brahiui was established by c. 900 b.c,, and this became the 
finished Brahou of c. 300 b.c. Even in Maury a BrahniT, we find the script 
still hesitating in certain matters and not fully established as a system of 

writing_did not know how to indicate properly double and conjunct 

consonants. The perfection of the Brahnti alphabet as a worthy incdium 
for Sanskrit, with its scientific and accurate orthography, would appear to 
liave taken place as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAllMl SCRIPT 

The subsequent history of the Brahmt, throughout the oeniuries, is a 
specialized subject of study, and we can give here only the broad lines of 
its development. About 200 a.c., there ufas a pan-Indian unity in script 
through the use of Brahnil, barring, of course, the North-West which ordi¬ 
narily, though not entirely, used Khaixisthi. South India used a form of 
Brahini in which the inherent 'a' of the consonants was indicated by a 
special mark. Brahmi was gradually changed to the Kusa^ scripts of the 
first and st*cond centuries a.d. i and under the Gupta emperors, it developed 
two styles, one monumental, used in cutting inscriptions, and the other 
cursive or written, used in writing on paliu-leaf, birch-bark, or leather. 
Differentiation between the North and the .South slowly crept in. and 
whenever there tvas W’anl of a ccntraliKCd administration, local varieties of 
the Brfihmi script began to assert themselves, giving rise to regional forms 
of the same alphabet. In the early centuries of the Chiisuan era, cursive 
or manuscript Brahmi was taken to Central Asia, and tvas employed to write 
new languages like Old Khotanese and TokhariRn (or Knclican). It also 
passcxl on to Indo-China and Indonesia, where it was at first employed to 
wTite Sanskrit, and then its use w’as extended to local lani^agw like Javanew, 
Malay, Balinese, Achcucsc Baitak, and some of die Ulipino sjieeches in 
Indonesia : Cham Khmer and Siamese in Indo-China; and Mon, l*yii, and 
Burmese in Burma. 

During the time of Har^vardhaiia, there was, on tlie whole, a unity 
of script, at least for the whole of North India, the script then used (Siddto- 
matrka) representing die final phase of an undivided Brahmi in North India. 
It is this script which the Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese still use for 
writing Sanskrit, as also in occasional inscriptions, names, and blja’mantras. 
After the death of Harsa, the script gradually took three pronounced regional 
forms in North India: (1) S.arada or Noiih-Western, (2) Sri Harsa or Soiuh- 
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\Vcsicm iiT)d ^Vesi \fidland, and (3) Kutila or Eastern. The £arada form 
was used in Kashmir, and early medieval Kashmir manuscripts in Sanskrit 
are in this script. 'I'his Sarada script was virtually abandoned by Cite 
Kashmir jicople, >vhen large masses o^ diem were converted to Islam in the 
fifteenth century, and the little knowledge of ^arada, which was never put 
in t}pe, is confined to the Kashmir Biahmaims, who, too, at the present 
day, commonly use Devanagarl for Sanskrit. A number of local scripts 
.allied to Samda tvere in use in the ^Vestern Himalayan Hindu States, like 
Landa (among the Manias of the Punjab and Sind), Takki or Takri, 
Cliameati, etc. The Gurumukht character, in which the Sikhs write 
Punjabi, is based on Sarad3, but it is profoundly modified by Devanagari. 

The £n Har^ type developed in Gujaiat, Rajasthan, and western U.P. 
This has given us the Etevanagari of modem times, which was made the 
pan-1 udian script for Sanskrit in the last century, and has come into great 
prominence as the representative modern script of India. An abbreviated 
form of Devanagarl, known as Kaithi, is in use in Bihar and U.P., and a 
similar form of simplified Devanagari has become the current Gujarati 
script. Marathi tvas formerly written in the Modi script, originally a 
Deccan modification of the Bmhmi, but during the last 150 years Beva- 
nagari virtually replaced it, Devanagari being known as Bala-bn^ha in the 
Marathi-speaking tracts. 

The Kutila form of late Btahmi was current in eastern U.P,, Bihar, 
Nepal, Assam, Bengal, and Orissa. The Devanagari script has virtually 
replaced it in eastern U.P,, Bihar, and Nepal, although die Maithili form 
of Kutila and the Newari form are still lingering. Bengali, Assamese, and 
Maithili formed practically one script, and a development of it is Oriya. 

In the Deccan and South India, we note two other main groups: One 
is the Telugu-Kannada group, Telugu and Kannada forming practically 
two SI vies of the same fonn of the Deccan Biahmi. The other group is 
the Tamil-Malayalam-Grantha. The Tamil language became very much 
simplified in its phonetics by about A.u. 600, and those who were responsible 
for the grammatical and the linguistic study of Tamil at that time simplified 
the current alphabet tor Tamil. Thus we have the peculiar character of 
the Tamil ivriting tvhich ignores the second, third, and fourth letters of 
each varga and has no sibilant proper. But the full Brlhnu alphabet con¬ 
tinued to be used for writing Sanskrit by the Tamil people, and this forms 
the Graiuha saipt. Malay.ilam belongs to the same Tamil-Grantha group. 
TIic current Sinhalese alphabet is derived from the Grantha as taken to the 
island by the Tam i bans. 

Two other modifications of die Indian alphabet may be mentioned for 
the Kike of (he completion of our survey. One is the Lepcha or Rong, 
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already put in type by the CEiristlan missionaries, and it is used to ivrite the 
Lcpclia language in Darjeeling and Sikkim. It is believed to I>e a modiricd 
form of the Tibetan, which itself originated from India in the seventh 
century a.d. from the alphabet current in Kashmir. The other is the old 
Manipuri alphabet. This has now fallen into disuse, being replaced by the 
Bengali script, as the letters of the old Manipuri script are complicated. Its 
CRact afftliation is not clear. The Ahoms, a Sino-Tibetan tribe allied to 
the Shans and Siamese, brought their own alphabet from Burma (a modi- 
hcation of South Indian Brahmi) when they came to Assam in 1228. They 
retained the alpliabet for some centuries, but now their language and the 
alphabet arc both dead, as the Ahoms have merged among the Ary'an- 
speaking Assamese people. 

Besides die above scripts derived from Brahmi, the Perso-Arabic script 
is employed in India to write Urdu as tvell as Kashmiri and Sindhi, and the 
Roman script has been applied for writing a variety of tribal dialects. 


APPENDIX 

1951 CENSUS FIGURES FOR INDIA 

The population of undivided India in 19^1 was SS8 millions, and in 
1951 it was about 4S8 millions (S62 for India and 76 for Pakistan). The 
numbers of speakers of different Indian languages in 1951 were as follotvs: 

I. SPEAKERS OF PRINCIPAL INDIAN LANGUAGES ENUSSCRATED 
LN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

(a) Indo-Aryam Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani, and Punjabi, 149,944,311 j* 
Marathi 27.0't9.522; Bengali 25,121,674; Gujarati 16,310,771; Orip 
13,153,909 ; Assamese 4,938,226 ; Sanskrit 555, 

(b) Dravidian: Tclugu 32,999,916; Tamil 26,546,764; Kannada 
14.471,764 ; Mabyalam 15,380,109. 

If. LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS Wmi SPEAKERS NUMBERING A LARH OR OVER 

(a) Indo-Aryatt: Marwari 4,514,737; Mewari 2,014,874 ; Dhundhari 
or Jajpuri 1,538,069 ; Bagri 926,029 ; Chattisgarhi 902,908 ; Malvi 866,895 ; 
Harauti 815,859; Sindhi 745,434; Rajastliani 645,001 ; Konkani 639,020 ; 
Kumauni 571,401 ; Garhw'ali 434,261 ; Ajmeri 463,161 ; Nepali 421,688 ; 

‘Thii figuK really Jncludia of Maithlli, Magahi. BlbOjiniti, am! Kosali In its 

varlmis forms; Garhwalt. Kumauni, and other Himalayan speeches; and Rajasthani, isiio have 
all been included here under 'Hindi* speaken. 
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Halbi 264,912; Nimari 180,696; Braj-bhaklia 177,847 : Saxirasluri 124,486 ; 
Mcwati 111.083; Khatria 110,592; Nimadi 110,577. 

(b) Dravidiant Tulu 787,624. 

(c) j4tH<rif: Bhumij 101,508. 

(d) Atongoloidv Ti'ipura 129,379. 

HI. TRIBAL LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPFAKERS NU.\(BERING 

A L\KH OR OVER 

(a) hido-Aryani BliiU IJ60,299; LamWi 623,166; Vagdi 516,991; 
Banj^ri or Labhani 332,517 ; Bhibli 264^239. 

(h) Dravidiant Gondi 1,232,886 j Oraon 644,012; Koiulh 280.561; 
Kui 206,509; Pamja (Par|i) 146,938 ; Maria 140,583 ; Koya 137,358. 

(c) Auslricz Santali 2,811^578 ; Ho 599,876; Muncbdj Munda^ etc, 
535.211 ; Savant 256,259 ; Khasi 230.982 ; Korku 170,607. 

(d) AfOHgcp/oid: Mctihei (Mantpurl) 485*787 ; Garo 239,816; Boro 
Bodo 166*447; Lushei 163^600; Mikir 130,746. 

IV. OTHER INDIAN XANOUAOES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 
NUMREKiNC 1X5$ THAN A LAKH 

Total number of languages or dialects 720 

Number of speakers 2^860,974 

V. PRINCIPAL NON INDIAN LANGUAGE SPE,ARERS 
English 171,742; Persian 11314; Chinese (mostly Cantonese) 9.214; 
Arabic 7,914; Portuguese 6.652; Bunuese 3,955 ; Tibetan 2,494 ; French 
1,929; German liG65; Hebrew 1.209; Malayan 703; Itaimn 635; 
Sinhalese 56 L 

jVo^e: The figures for Kashmir, Nepal, and Pakistan arc not inchided 
in the figures given atKive. In 1955 the population of Nc^xil^ mainly 
speaking Kepali and Ne\rariH was 8,600,000. The population of Jauimu 
and Kashmir estimated at 4*410,000 in 1951, of whom about 1*5 million 
speak Kashmiri, about I million speak Dogri in Jammu, and of the rest 
some speak l^ulakhi* Bahi, and forms of Tibetan, besides various speeches 
of the Dardic family* like Shin a and 'Kafir* dialects. The population 
figures (in round numbers) for various div isions of Pakistan in 19.51 were 
as follow's: Baluchistan (mainly Balochi and Brahui) 1,174,000 ; East Bengal 
(Bengali) 42,000,000 ; Karachi (mainly Panjabi and SindhJ, with Urdu as 
oflicial language) 1,126,000; N.W.F P. and frontier regions and States 
(Pashto and the s’arious dialects of Lahnda or Flindki) 5.900,000; Punjab 
(Punjabi* with Urdu as official language) 18.828.000; Bahawalpur (Punjabi) 
1,823,000; Sind and Khairpur (Sindhi) 4,928,000. 
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CONTRIBUTJONS FROM DIFFERENT LANGUAGE- 
CULTURE GROUPS 

T he Indian population is the product of an iiuimate nitscegenation of 
a number of diverse races in their various ramiltcalions, each of these 
races and some of their ramifications preserving a separate language and 
the culture connected with it. These peoples all came from outside, and 
the cultural miliruK in which they had developed outside India naturally 
differed from each otlier owing to the original diversity of the racial, geo- 
grajihical, and economic biickgrounds. But within this subcontinent, a 
more or less uniform economic background prevailed, and ctirough fusion 
of blood the approximation to a common economic and cultural life was 
facilitated. The inevitable result was the gradual tmnsformadon of the 
people, originally with diverse mentalities and attitudes, into a singular and 
uniform type—particularly after the esublishment of Biahmanical 
Hmduism, when a single type of ideology came to be generally accepted, 
e are, at present, conscious of a common Indianiiess of outlook and 
attitude, although it would be very hard to define or chatacterize it. 
Sir Herbert Risley, who was a leading authority on Indian anthro¬ 
pology, admitted the existence of a ‘certain underlying uniformity of 
life from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin*, and of a 'general Indian 
personality*. 


(JKJTY OF INDLVN CULTOilE 

^ On the physical plane, leaving aside extreme types like a fair Kashmir 
Brahmana with the ‘Aryan’ type of physical build, or a Gurkha with pro¬ 
nounced Mongoloid features, or an Adivasi from eastern India with dark 
skin and snub nose and the so-called Ni$ada or Austric features, the average 
s^cimeiis of Indian humanity present a certain tndlanness of type, easily 
distinguishable from the Iranian or the Indo-Chinese type. Except where a 
foreign system of clothing has been deliberately adopted, as among the 
people of the Punjab in recent generations, there developed a pan-Indian 
costume par excellence, consisting of three pieces of unsewn cloth one 
wTapped round the waist as a dhoti or loin doth or .tori (ad/toz^dsa, dhotra, or 
jMtiAa), another as a doth for the upper body (uttariya, avavestani, or 
ocf/ifliJi), and a third for men to wrap round the head as a turban'(usnisa). 
Foreign influences have largely modified this. But even in the extreme 
north, in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and in Nepal, in spite of the cold dimate 
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^ Brahmana or a person of the upper castes* when eating formally or 
ceremonially, will discard his everyday trousers and coat, and put on his 
dhoti and ti/fariya wdicn he would enter into the sancmm of his dining 
room. 

The foreigners from the north-west, Persiamusing Iranians and Turks, 
noticetl chat* instead of eating their bread or rice with meat, ‘the Hindus 
(Indians) eat gt^in with grain, and caU it diai-rofi‘ {Hindiian ghallaru 
ba-ghalta mi-khorditnd, wa mi-goyayid *dal-roit}, Tlic dd(-ro|i (unleavened 
bread and lentils) or ddl-bhdt (rice and Lentils) remains symtxslic of a paii- 
Indian ccotiomic base of life. W’itha thousand and one provincial differen¬ 
tiations, the basic tone oE Indian food is the samet boiled rice or capdlh, 
pulses or lentils* and curry^ vegetables, w^ith preserv^es or chutneys and milk 
preparations, like sour milk or rice milk, besides sweets cooked in butter. 
Meat also comes in, but only as a substitute for vegetable relishes, and it is 
not possible, from the nature of the Indian climate and the economic 
situauon in India, for meat to be a staple Eood, as among the Mongols or 
the people of Argentina. 

Food and raiment and other things of material life apart, the peculiar 
cachet of the Indian mind would appear to be connected with certain 
tiiaIters ivhich transcend all forms of communal or provincial mentality. 
Tiic unity in diversity, that is so characteristic of Indian civilization, 
presents a harmony of contrasts. This harmony is based on the following: 
a sense of unity of all life as the esepressEon of an unseen Reality, w^hich is 
both immanent and transcendent; a desire for synthesis, to combine 
apparently disconnected or discrepant fragments in life and experience 
in an essential unity j a rigid adherence to the intellect* while seeking 
to Jxarmonizc it with emotion ; a recognition of the sufferings and soitoavs 
of life, w^hich goes hand in hand with an attempt to arrive at the root- 
caustrs and to remove those sorrow^s and sufferings i a feeling of sacredness 
oE all life, w^hich finds its expression in the negative doctrine of ahimsd 
or non injury to all creatures and in the positive one oE karuna and mitifri* 
i,e. active compassion and service ; and, above all, a great tolerance for other 
beliefs and points of view, 

Nisada and Kirata, and Ary a and Dia^ida—all combined to arrive at 
the above ideology, which suffuses the w^hole of Indian life and Indian atti¬ 
tude, transcending the original character of the basic language-culture 
groups. It is not possible to state categorit^y the mental attitude of each 
gi‘oup. But where there is predominance of the basic element, Avhether 
Nisada or Kirata or Dravida, we may just infer or guess certain special traits, 
certain kinds of emphasis, not prominent elsewhere* 
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THE NEGROIDS 

The oldest people who came to India as a distiniiL entity were the 
Negroids. They Avere in the lowest stratum of human culturCj and dicy 
came in the eolithic stage of human eivdizatiDn^ Avhen nten were food- 
gatherers and ivcn fexid-grOAvers. Negroid features arc fotuid lo l>e depicted in 
Indian art (both sculpture and painting, e.g. at Ajania) right doAvn to ilie 
seventh and eighth centuries. But now such traces are not commonly found, 
except among tile Mongoloid Xagas in Assam, while a handful of Negroids 
are found in South Indian jungles, now speaking Dravidian dialects. It 
is only in the Andaman Islands that full-blooded Negroids* akin to tiiose 
Avho originally came to India^ arc founds The actual contribution of the 
Negroid or Negrito in the evolution of the Indian temperament and the 
Indian Avay of dunking docs indeed still remain a matter of speculation. 
Anthropologists have held that^ in the material sphere, the Negroids may 
be credited Ai'ith the invention of the boAv (although it may also have been 
invented indc]>endently by other races)* The cult of the ficus ircc^ asso¬ 
ciated over the great prt of the wotld uith fertility and with the souls of 
the dead^ obtains very largely in India^ and it may have been an inheritance 
from the Negroidsv Further^ the legend of the path of the dead to paradise, 
guarded by an avenging demon, found in Iiidoticsia and contiguous partS;^ 
might also have been originally a Negroid belief/ Certain totetnistic 
notions connected with fishes, animals^ and plants ma]^ sintilarly have 
originally belonged to the Negroids, and have been handed over to the 
people who have supplanted them* 

TtiE Aitritucs 

The Austrics o( India are represented by the Kol or Munda peoples 
mainly—the Nisadas of the Vedic times and the Kolia and Bhilb peoples of 
1500 years ago as well as the &tbaras and Pulindas, From these peoples, as 
we find them at the present day, we may fonn some idea about tlie mentality 
of the Proto*Auscraloids. The original Proto^-Australoids might have arrived 
in India as food-gatherers, like the Negroids, and might have brought a 
Palaeolithic culture. But on the soil of India, they seem to have gradually 
developed a characteristic culture svhich included pritnitive agriculture 
with the digging stieJ: (jfioom cultivation found in Assam and in the bill 
regions of eastern India) and the hoe cultivation (still practised among tlie 
NeW'ars of Nepal), The later descendants of the Austrics or the various 
Kol pcojiles shotv certain definite mental traits which still characterir.e large 
masses of the Indian people, especially in the north, among whom the 

« _ '*1 I—India (Rtport by J. H, Hutton, DdW, IMS), 

"sun 1. p. 445- 
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Aitstric t'lemcni is prcdominaTK, In their dealings iviih other peoples, 
they arc generally ptissivc rather than aggressive, and yet they possess atv 
innate cneiT^' and doggedness whieh could wear down outside aggressive¬ 
ness. 'I'licy arc apt to receive impressions from outsiders, hut they have the 
capeity of assimilating ivhat they receive. They are credulous rather tJian 
questioning, and imaginativeness makes them stipeistitious, rather than 
purely (Joctic. They are gregarious and fond of compny in concei ted work, 
festivals, and dances. In social behaviour, among sections they permit 
licence within certain limits, and they have a tendency lowanis amativeness, 
hut fidelity ill domestic life is also their Ideal. A sense of equality jservades 
their social structure more than among many oiher groups of Indian people.* 

It was the malleability of the Ausiric temper that possibly gave to the 
more energetic and aggressive Dravidians, Aryans, and the mixed Dravido- 
Aiyans. as well as the Riraias, their chance. 

In liic opinion of die anthropologists, on the material side, the 
boomerang and the blow^n. wo among the most primitive weapons, were 
of Proio-,-\ustralotd origin. Austric imagination combined with toteinistic 
notions is, in all likelihood, the ha.sis of iliat specially Indian literary genre, 
viz. the beast fable. The basis of the Jataka stories, and that of the Panca- 
tflutra and Hitopadtsa, may reasonably be regarded as going back to the 
Austric world. 

Certain philosophical ideas, in their fundamental conception, also 
appear to be Austric. The kinsmen of the Indian Austrics outside India, 
ixinicularly in Polyitesla, have the idea of maita, or the divine essence, 
which permeates iiidividiual objects and beings and the whole universe even. 
The Liter Hindu conception of the Btahman pervading the universe, in 
iHMiig both transcendent and immanent, possibly had, as otic of its main 
bases, this idea of munu, which can he reasonably expected to liave been 
current among the primitive Austrics of India. There is stiange agrectnent 


■Tin: tollDWins by a very jjmpithclic Mud«« of Cit “Jf^JP*'*^'** 5*^,^ 
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pf the Indian theory of creation* with those of Polynesians, Maoris, and 
Olliers, which describe the evolution of the material trorld from the 
unformed primeval basis of darkness and non-existenoe. We ttave also to 
note that the conception of the universe as a gigantic egg {Brahmanda, 
the mystic egg of the supreme Spirit) as well as the notion of the supreme 
Spirit incarnating Itself (oivitdra} in animal bodies (Fish, Tortoise, and Boar), 
certain mythological and romantic tales such as that of Satyavati who had a 
hshy body-odour {matsyagandhS^, the computation of the days and months 
by the phases of the moon {tithU), all have their analogues among the Poly¬ 
nesian Austrics. It is strange that the Sanskrit words for the full moon (rdAd) 
and the new nioon (AttAu) have corresponding w'ords of similar sound in 
the Polynesian Austric languages (Maori, rakathnuia; Mangaian, rakau ; 
Taihitian, ra'an-mua ; and Hawaiian, ia’au for full moon night, and 
Marquesan, ku'u for the seventeenth night, the first night of the new moon).* 
It is more than plausible that the Austric ideas about the soul of man after 
death fumislicd one of the main bases in the conception of satiisdra or 
transmigration, to which moral and philosophical contents were later added 
in Hinduism. 

THE DRAVIDIANS 

The next language-culture group which arrived on the Indian scene 
was the Dm vidian. The Dravidians represented a later, developed form of 
Mediterranean man in his three types, all of whom are supposed to have 
spoken Forms of primitive Dravidian speech. Dravida or Dramida, as we 
find it in Sanskrit, is only a modi Rea lion of a national, racial, or tribal 
name of this people for itself, which was in the Dra vidian speech, as current 
in the Deccan during the Rrst half of the Rrst millennium a.c., in the form 
DramiTa, Subsequently, from this word tve have in Old Tamil ‘Tamiz’, 
which is the present 'Tamil'.* 

The Dravidian-speaking peoples spread From Iran to India, They 
appear to have been known to the Ary^ans at first by tw'o names, Dasa and 


■ Cf. X, 129. 

* Cf. Pnn-chanan Mitra, 'A Vedk Night ot ihe Moon from Polynciii^i Ciittutta 

July 1934: also Suniti Kumar di^Lierji^ "Indta and F^olyucsia: Auslric Bafos o[ Indian 
Civilijpntion &nd Thnutlit' In thi; £/randa-^iiiFitidT-^tiidiei in Indology in Honour oi 
Dt. R^dhakuimid MooEcrji (Allaljabad, 1945^), pp. 193^20 e8. 

* An infipar[inl M^itcroncan people of aniiqtiliy, die Cttuitt, ihrmsclvca Tfnni- 

lai (according lo MerodotusK Gfih century b.c.) ; and the Lykiam of Lydj descrlb^ them^ 
selvci Trm mli En iheir itisetiptiann, whieh belong to I he sa me epoch. The word 'l>jraKLiia' 
hcoimt, round ahoid the time of Chrint, and tlili waj mmsformed the Sinhalese 

into 'DimiVa' and by Ehe Greeks InEo 'Pamir* (aj in DamirEk^^ in mean the Tamil country). 
By the ifiEddle of fipsi mEllennrum a.p., the Telujpu dei&oribed the Tamlllam Aravalu, tvhkh 
ilk explaindl to Tnjc;in 'ihe ispej^leAs people' {SxiuknE. fl«“nof+™tw = 'soiind or voice') : but 
it if more lEkely that it was just an old Uniiddian tribal name: we find a people in ^uth 
Sind named fay the Gieeki a.i Ambitai. 
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Dasyu (in Iran, ihtse names changed into Daha ami Dahyu). The remains 
of a inagnificcnL cUy-civiUzation, as at Hiirappa or Mohenjo-dato, with an 
advanced system of writing, are |>ossibly to be ascribctl to them. Some of 
the fundamental practices in Biahmankal Hinduism, as opposed to Vcclism, 
like the worship of Siva and Utn3, Visnu and Sri, and the ideas and practice 
of Yoga philosophy as well as inysticism, apjiear to luive been derived from 
the Dravidian-speakiiig Mctliterrancan people settled in India. 1 lie Aryans 
theniseli'e.<i ivere, in their original state, a semi'iiomadic people, relying ujxm 
their flocks and herds more than U[>ot) agriculture. They had no cities, but 
only little stockades routid the dwelling of their chieftain, where they could 
take refuge with their flocks and herds in case of war, sueJt stockades being 
known as f)ura or fniti (an Aryan word which ocritrs in Greek as polis). But 
the Diavidians had nagaras, and nagara has been explained as a Dravidian 
word suggesting a city with built houses. In organization and in physical 
vigour, the .Aiyans were yierhaps itrongcr than the Dravidas and N'i^das, 
but in nuiteriid culuire, and probably also in emotional quality, the Diavi' 
diatis were superior to the xAryans, particularly in tlie domain of art and 
mystic [>crccption. Of an, the Aryans brought to India just a few elements 
ivbich they derit'ed from the AssyTio-Babyloiiiaiis, among wliom they 
sojourned on their w'ay to India. I'he Jig-Veda, the oldest document in 
Aryan language, already shows sufliciciu traces of Dravidiau and other non- 
.Aryan influence. The Vcdic speech contains a good number of non-Aryan 
words, and the development of the cerebral sound in the Indo-Ary^ii may Ire 
auribiited to the proximity of the Dra vidian speech iviih cerebrals as its 
characteristic sounds. The Dravidian sense of the mystic found its expres¬ 
sion Ixjth in their ritual of ivorship and in their discipline of yoga as a p;ith 
for union with the Divinity, as well as in their desire to keep in constant 
touch with the dead by means of a ceremonial, oti w'hich is based the later 
Hindu practice of hSddha. 

The Aryan attitude to iinscen Forces behind life was simple and rather 
primitive. The gods, who ivere iliirty-ihrce in numljcr, occupied certain 
celestial regions. They were not strictly anthroijomorphic: they were but 
jxtrtly humanized, and they retained a good deal of their original 3s|x?ct 
as forces of nature. As yet they Iiad no tangible images and symlmls. Fire 
w'as their messenger. The Aryan man killed an ox, a sheep, a goat, or, at 
times, a horse, and offeittl its meat and fat, together with milk and butter, 
barley-bread (purodiis), and tirink, through the fire to his gods. Tlte 

gods were gratiiicd with this offer of foixl and drink, and in return they 
gave the worshipper W'hat he wanted, viz, wealth, sons, long life, and victory 
over enemies. Tltis was the Aryan ritual of hotna or fire-worship, tvhicfi ive 
find all over the Indo-European world. 
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In S^ong contrast to this was the rite of Uic puja, which is mow the 
characteristic Hindu ritual of worship, and the most common one. This 
w^as a non-Aryan, and in all likeiihood the original Diavidian, ritual. Tlie 
tv'ord ‘pG/a* and the ritual it denotes are both peculiar to India ; they are 
not found among the kinsmen of the Indian Aryans outside India. The 
nature of the pu/G is as follows: The whole universe k filled with the spirit 
of the Divinity. By a magical rite, the supreme Spirit is invoked into some 
special object—an image, a picture, a pot, a pebble or piece of stone, 
a branch of a tree, etc. When this ritual, knotvn as pruria-pratistfid, is 
fjcrforaied, the image or the object becomes a sort of abode of tile Divinity, 
temporary or permanent. The image or symbol is then treated like an 
honoured guest. Water, nowers. leaves of certain plants, fruits and grain, 
and also cooked food are offered to it. It is sought to be regaled with music 
and toeing and other things of State which pertain to a royal peisonagc. 
The indivjdud w^orehipper can also come into a sort of very deep ]>ersonal 
spiritual relationship with the Divinity through this symbol. In fact, in 
the deeper aspect of religion, this Dravidian or non-Aiyan ritual of puja 
conduces to a more intimate kinship with the Divine than can be postulated 
though the Arj-an homa. The homa ritual is basically one of 'take and 
give in return’. In puja, we have an attendant spirit of abandon through 
devotion, which is absent in the homa. In later Hinduism, these two rituals 
were combined ; and both puja and homa have a place in Brahmanical 
Hinduism. 

In the entire Vedic literature, W'e have only homa; and otic of the 
namte for this ritual is palu-karma, i.e. 'the ritual with the animar. in 
Dravidian, 'pu* means ‘flower’, and the root ‘cef or ‘gey* metns 'to do'; so 
that, according to one explanation, pu-cey or pG-ge>, meaning piupa-karma, 
would appear to be the Dravidian counterpart of the Av/an paSu-kartna 
Anotlier derivation proposed of tiie word ‘puja' is the Dravidian word 
‘pusu‘. ‘to smear*; and this derivation suggests that ti was a ritual in which 
sandal paste or vermilion, representing blood, was smeared upon the 
symbol; and in some forms of pujS involving animal sacrifice, the victim 
vvas beheaded, and its blood W'as taken in a pot and placed before the image 
or symbol, which was sometimes smeared with it fi" homa, the victim was 
generally strangled, and its meat and fat w'ere burnt on the fire-altar) 

It seems that Krena-Vasudeva, who w-as later identified with tlie Divinity 
as Its incarnation, for the first time gave his support to the pfijd ritual, fn 
the lihagavad-Cfta (I\. 26), we find the follow'ing verse: 

Patram puipam phalam loyath yo me bhakiyd prayacchati. 

Tad aham bkaktyupahftam afnamt pmyammanah. 
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*\\'hocvcr with devotion offers ^^e a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or Vi-atcr, 
that I accept—the devout gift of the piire-mindcd.’ 

This verse is of tremendous significance in the history, of Hindu religion, 
as it gave the charter, the official imprimatur, so to say, to an un-Vedic, 
non-Aryan ritual when Hindu society was being given its permanent shape 
by the miited Aryan and non-Ary an thought-leaders in the Madhyadeia, or 
Upper Gaiiga valley. 

Hindu tradition has since then diverted what were originally racial 
or national attitudes and methods of worship into two distinct ideological 
categories, the Vedic and the I’auranic-Tiintrie, or, in Hindu parlance, the 
Nigauia and the Aganta, which were mutually exclusive as well as comple¬ 
mentary. The Nigama represented the pure Vedic tradition—the VedSnia 
is the ATtgafnantu-t/idyu. The Againa is the spiritual teaching and connected 
spiritual practices, including yoga and the rituals of pufa, which were 
inculcated by Siva, and Siva was originally outside the fold of the Aryan 
pantheon. To my mind, there has never been, in any system of religion 
and mytJiology, a vaster or more profound conception of the ultimate 
Reality than that w'hich developed in India in the dual forms of jiva and 
Uma, on tltc one hand, and Visnu and iSri, on the other. And these 
conceptions were a joint creatioii of the Aryan and the non-Aryan.* 

'I'he Dravidians were a civilized city people, at least over a great part 
of India. The Sanskrit word ‘nagara’ (town) has been explained as being of 
Ora vidian origin. But they have very intimately commingled with the 
Aryans, particularly in the North. However, taking note of certain very 
deep differences between the mentality and atmosphere of the V'^edic world 
and those of the classical Hindu world, particularly in the lands of the 
Dravidian speech, we may say that the Dravidian mind was more intro¬ 
spective and, at the same time, more mystical than the Ary'an, which was 
more matter-of-fact and more practical. The Dravidian mind was also much 
more speculative and prone to niceties of discussion. A certain amount of 

* It hius been siigBcstcd that Siva vru original ly a my-Uic divinily wlio vkii red in cdIow 
V r-ith bltir throa t, ilic uluc in the thrtiat repmenung the hoi Id paiMn whidi Sn^i drank to 
sa.ve ibc universe. He was nJk-lohita or 'the blue and red one*. 'Siva' it a Sanskrit ivord 
meaning ‘the auspkioui One’, but It U also a Gravidian word meaning '(Ik ted One’. As 
'the red One', the Indo-Aryan equlvalcnL oE the Dravidiitn Si van (Seyon) Hould he Riidra 
(compare rudhtra, n/tim, lo/itia from rodAj'fasrtd nr blood), and this wwd eoukl caiily meige 
into the Aryan Riidra or 'the Roarer', who was a wnttrate divinity with toRiE points of contact 
with the Dravidian Si van. Uma. in spite ol a dJocrent scholastic explanatien of the natiK 
given hy KSlidasa in the KiimSn-f^mMaia, is nothing but r modificition of MS, 'the great 
Mother'. Sn, unquestionahly Aryan. U the goddess of hantst and of plenty and beauty—die 
name we find in un^krit formt 'jEnryar* and 'irffflia', meaning 'better' and 'bqit'.—and it haa 
its counterpart in the name of the Rorttan divinity Ceres. Vijn'o represents not only the Aryan 
ronceptjon of a Sun god who fills up the universe with his nays, but also the Dravidian eon- 
eepiion of a Sky.god. blue in colour, bcaii.se the sky is blue (Dravidian. iart=ikvy In this 
Way, it would appear that the conceptions which arc most charaaeristically 'Hindu are very 
largely derived iroiu the non .Aryan world. 
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devotional abandon chaiseicrizcs the Dravldian mind more iliaii the Aryan: 
in early Aryan Iitcraiurc, ivc have nothing which cm compare vvith the 
passionate devotion to ^iva and Visiiu, which we find, for ex.'iniplc. in the 
h)Tntis of the Saiva Nayanmars and the \"aisn:iva Azhrars (A[vars), saints 
who flourished during the sccontl half of the first niilletinium a.d. In itie 
matter of social attitude and usage, we cannot definitely assert tliat caste as a 
system was the creation of the Dmvidians. TJicrc were classes among ttic 
Aryans ami the Dmvidians ; but the rigidity of castes, whiefi had its basis in 
various factors (original racial differences, accom|xniicd by a tlesire to keeii a 
pai iitular stock pure ; diversity of occu|jation, social rank, cdncaitoii, culture ; 
etc,), was a thing which developed gradually among all sections of Hindil 
community ihrougliout India. It was the result of a specific theory of socLctv 
which was engendered by a desire to push to their logical end certain 
conclusions dmwn from the actual diversity of men in quality and status 
all set against a background of iJtc philosophitnl notions of ftarma and 
samsara. In pmctical life, caste beame rigi<!, and almost inacNlblc, after 
the conquest of North India by the Turks, A situation was then arrived 
at when the maintenance of caste meant the coiiUnuance of a particular 

r The Dravtdian^tjcaking peoples were largely 

inatnarchaL whereas the Aryans were patriarrJra]. f n this matter the Arsan 
attitude has won, nunriarchy siimving in isolated pares of India like 
kctala. Art occupied a greater part of the religious and social life of the 
Dmvidians than in the case of the Aryans. In fact, die Brahmanic 
discipline on its V«Iic side had very little of art in it. 

THE ARYANS 

The Aryans came to India after 1500 b.c. by way of eastern Asia Minor, 

- Icsojwtanua and then Iran, where a distinct Indo-Ary-an form of tile 
original Indo-European culture had developed, in the evolution of w hich 
wc have to admit a number of Astanic (i.e. Asia Minor) and \fesoiiotamian 

o ™iliQi " T™ ^ as in the outer pampliernalia 

of T -^i" X'"" *’'Sh!y civilized [icoples 

w Asia, widi whom they sojourned for centuries, the Arvans entered 

P^nVwho""® primitive diameter as a semi-noinadic 

^plc whose mam wt-alth was iheir herds and floc ks, and it is in India tliat 
they found their fullest expression as a result of their conuict with the 
Draiidians, the Kisadas, and the Eiratas. Wfiat they lacked in material 
cii^li/ation they more than compensated for by their native vigour and 
and with tlieJr adaptability and imagination built up a ssnthetic 
Hindu culture out of the different cultural elements in India, ;vould 
be intercsimg to institute a research into the native An-an mentality by 
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closely studying iJtc Vedas, iJie Avcsia, and iJie Old Pereian inscriptions, 
and yci ihc conclusions cannot Ik absoUncly warrantable in all cases. But 
certain things stand out in a conspicuous manner. 

1 he Aryan attitude towards tvomen was something of a stM:)' sane and 
ss'Iiolesromc character. The Aiy an society was a monc^mous one, and ilie 
Jeg^dly ntarrictl svife was her husband's helpmate (sa/md/iflrjit/nl), friend, and 
comrade. A man couJtl not undertake any serious social or religious duty 
without his W’ifc, In India, altered circumstances of social environment 
hrought about a change in the .Arj'an attitude. For, tvhen perhaps the wife 
came from non'Ary'an group, tliosc religious and social rights which belonged 
to the Aryan w'lfc, such as the ceremony of n/zonoyantj or initiation into 
N'cdic lore which sras performed for Ijoys as well as for girls, w'cre gracltially 
dropped ; and for a w'oman, as much as for a ^udin, tfie sacred and mystic 
syllable CJi« 1)ccamc taboo. On the whole, in spite of polygamy sometimes 
getting the upper hand among the rich people, the Aryan monogamous 
ideal has been most commonly followed in the Hindu society. 

Otic might say the .Aryan laid greater stress on the intellect, and the 
non-.Arj'ans ^Dravida. Nisada, and Kiraia) on the emotions. The sacred 
Gayatri verse, the highest prayer inculcated by the Aryan and regarded as ' 
the holiest prayer of Brahmanism, asks God to direct our inieUect fd/jiyo yo 
uah pracodayat). Reason and emotion, however, are 1;ot!i given equality 
of status 111 the achicvcincni of man's spiritual realization ; fftana and bhakti 
are the two pivots in man's spiritual life. To that Krsiia-Vasudeva added 
kartm, disinterested action performed in the spirit of duty and as a form 
of worship. According to individual tastes and predilections, sages and 
saints and devotees have laid greater or lesser stress on jnana and bAiiAft, 
and men of action have sought to realize truth through karma. But the 
ideal which is aimed at by the genera] mass of Hindus, under Btahmana 
inspiration, is that of a harmonious combination of the two— jnanamisrd 
blmkti. In this, more than in anything else, we see the harmonization of 
diverse racial and cultural attitudes or ideals^ 

A not 11 er trait which developed as a historical procc^ in the culture of 
India is the idea of ahititxU or non-injury to every' living creature. This was 
given the greatest value by the Buddhist anti Jaina forms of Iiidtanism ; 
and in principle it has been also accepted by Brahmanism. The early 
Aryans had, how'cvcr, no special notion of the sanctity of life, and their 
religious ritual included the slaughter of animals. The Kiraias and Nisadas 
W'cre equally cruel and callous in their sacrihcial rites. It was indeed a 
great triumph of humanity when the religious validity of animal siiafhce 
W'as questioned and its practice discountenanced. Alieady we find in the 
Makabharala (Atitti^aiiapaTViin) a critical attitude tow'ards meat-eating and 
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consequenily to offering of anitiial sacrtfic(?s in religions ritual, Denuneb^ 
tion of V^ic and other forms of animal sacrifice went hand in hand witJv 
the establishment of tlie principle of ahimsS. Yet. this cruelty vs-as tolerated 
through a reverence for the antiquity and for the magical quality of the 
rites (vaidiki kirhiS, /limsd na bhavaii tasmin yaftic vadho’vadftahv The 
principle of a/iimja. however, developed in India, as there was an abundance 
of gram, milk, and butter, which rendered the consumption of flesh meat 
unnecessary, particularly in the hot climate of the plains of India. It is not 
easy to point out the special contribution of any of the components of the 
Indian population in the cvolutioji of the negatis^e doctrine of ahimsd or 
non-injury and the positive doctrine of karuna or intellectual charity for all 
nnd mdttrj or active good<loing. 

On the individual planc^ we find that the most rcaaonable scheme was 
evolved in the shape of the four asTamoi or stages in the life of a man. The 
Aryan was free from that abnormal spirit of religious dedication whicli 
instituted the practice of enforced celibacy'. 1 he average man tvas to spend 
the first quarter of the ideally expected hundred years of human life in 
^ study and preparauon (^ra/irHflCflfyn), the next quarter in living the life 
of a householder (gdrhaslhya), and the third quarter in the life of retirement 
ivdnaprasthya), to be followed by the final period of complete detachment 
from the affairs of the world and meditation on the Supreme (sanityfei). 
Of course, if one felt the consuming fire of high spirituality within, he was 
at liberty to lead the life of a celibate devotee, cut off from the affairs of 
the W'orld and dedicating himself to the spiritual life. Unconventional 
^ual life has been mught to be regulated for the elev-ation of the spiritual 
m man by the uBmacara form of Tantricism, and this too has a certain 
taci^ (mosdy Kirata) basis. Rut this is not indicative of the common 
milieu of Hinduism. 


THE MONCOLOZDS 

We may now consider .the fifth basic element whidi helped in the 
formation of Hindu mentality and culture. I'his is the Kirata or Mongoloid 
or rather Indo-Mongoloid clement in the Indian population. An appraise¬ 
ment of the rSle of the Mongoloid peoples in the development of the 
composite Hindu or Indian culture should be looked upon as an important 
line of inquiry in tracing the history of Indian civilization. The part played 
by the Mongoloid peoples was confined largely to the north«JStcrn fronijeis 
of India. 10 central and eastern Nepal. North Bihar, North and East Bengal, 
and Awam. These arc rather £ir removed from the hub of Indian civilization 
and history, i.c* the Upper Gangs valley, the Punjab, western India, the 
Deccan, and the Fainjl land. The Mongoloid element, because of its late 
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arrival (the Mongoloids were probably later even than the Aryans), could 
not {wnctratc far into the interior to leaven the xvhole of India, as the 
Austrics, the Dravidians, and the Aryans did. No personality of proved 
Mongoloid origin, as far as wc know, could achieve anything of pan-Indian 
importance, although a few things of pan-Indian significance were performed 
or contemplated by the members of tJtis race. Moreover, their greatest 
periods of achievement were late, when the Turks and the Afghans, the 
Rajputs and the North Indian Mussalmans, the Marathas and the 
Kannadigas, the Tclugus and the Tamilians were engaged in a drama of 
war and peace. And in the work of a jjan-lndian cultural assimilation, 
the Newar and the Kiranti of Nepal, the Bodo of northern and eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the Ahom of Assam, the Kuki-Chin, and other Mongoloid 
peoples did not play a prominent part. Their early history still remains 
obscure, and they do not app^r to have been in possession of a high grade 
of ^Iture. Although they influenced Hindu religion in the northeast, 
their participation was mostly of the nature of assimilation and absorption 
of the Hindu civilization of mixed Austric, Dravidian, and Aryan origin. 
The Mongoloids appear to have been already established in the southern 
Himalayan slopes and in eastern India by about lOOO bx., for there is 
mention of tjic Kirata people in the YajvT-Veda and the Athatva-Veda. 
They replant two or three different peoples racially, all speaking forms 
of Sino-Tibetan and belonging to the same culture type which originally 
developed somewhere in eastern China, either in the area to the cast of the 
Hivang-ho valley or near about the licad-watcrs of the Yang-tszc-kiang. They 
came into India in various groups, and fall under the following heads: 
(1) I’ibeto-Burman Mongoloids represented by (e) the Tibetans proper 
(Ladakhis, Lahouls, and Spiti Tibetans, Sikkimese, and Bhutanese), all of 
vvhoin arc very late comers into India ; (&) the Himalayan Tibeto-Burmans, 
who appear to he a very early group to come Into India, and arc represented 
by the .Newars and other original inhabitants of Nepal, including tribes like 
the Magars and the Guniugs w'ho are becoming Hinduized as Gurkhas 
(using the term loosely), and other peoples like the Kiraniis, the Lepchas, 
the DilimaIs, the Kanowaris, etc.; (c) the North-Assam group, consisting of 
the .Aka, Miri, Abor, Mishmi, and Dafla tribes; (d) the Bodo-Naga group, 
represented by the Botlo tribes, sucli as the Garo, Kachari, Koch, Mech, 
Rablia, Tipra, etc., and various small Naga tribes speaking different 
dialects ; (e) Burmese-Kuki-Chin-Kachin-Lolo group, represented by titc 
Burmese proper, the Kuki-Chin tribes (including the KukLs, the Meitheis 
or Manipuris, and the Lusheis), and the Kachin or ilic Singpo people, as 
well as the lolo tribes, the last ttvo living outside India along with the 
Burmese; and (f) the .Mikirs of Assam, who form a sort of half-way house 
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between N3gAs and Kuki>Chins. ^2) Tile Stamcjc-ChiRese group repre- 
wntetl by the Shans, a branch of which are the Ahoms who arrived in India 
in A.i>. 1228, conquered eastern Assam, and gradually I>ccanic masters of the 
Brahmaputra valley. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the SanskriMising Hindus from 
very early times were conscious of the Kiiata people, living in the hilly 
regions of the cast, as being a yellow race akin to the Chinese. Very early 
contact i>eiU‘oeu the two is quite likely. One of the heroes of the Kuru- 
ksetra battle was Bhagadatta, die king of Assam, who has been repeatedly 
described as the ruler of the Mlecchas, whose army consisted of Kiratas and 
Cinas. In Nepal, at the present day, we fiiui a latgc jxipulation which is 
Mongoloid 111 origin, but Aryan In religion and culttinc. The same thing 
might have very well been the case in Nepal and the Tarai region 2500 
years ago. Certain scholars have held that the Licchavis, and even the 
Kauliya tribe of which the Buddha was a mcmlier, were all Tibeto-Burman 
in origin, pure or nvixed, in spite of their Arcan language and their claim¬ 
ing to be Ksatriyas. The history of the Indo-Mongoloids, as has been 
suggested before, has been mainly their absorption within the Hindu fold, 
laigc massm of them ultimately becoming Aryan-speaking Hindus in 
northern Bihar, northern and eastern Bengal, and Asstim. This was going 
on in Assam silently, but quite effectively, during the entire nnllcnnium 
after Christ. In Nepal, the original Nepalese became similarly Inth’anized 
in culture with Tantric Buddhism from Bengal and Bihar as their religion ; 
but w'heieas the Bodo people of Bengal and Assam slowly abandoned their 
language and took up the Aryan s{3eech, tiie Newars of Nepal adopted the 
Indian script, hut cultivated their own language. This Newari speech, as 

vehicle of Buddhist literature. Is once more Laving a revival at the oresent 
day* ^ 

A strong Hindu nationalism filled most of the Mongoloid people from 
the fifteenth century. The Bodos of North Bengal, as represented by the 
Koch tnijc. formed a great empire under Bisii or Visvmiaiha Siiiiha and 
his son Naraiiarayana .Siiiiha, whose brother 5iiklariln'aja. known as Cilamy, 
was a peat general. They came into conflict w ith the Aliom kings of Assam, 
and with the Mogids from Delhi and Agm. 

During the reign of Naranarayana, the Koch people were largely 
Hindui/ed with tlie lielp of Btnhmana scholars from South Bengal In the 
seventeenth century, the Ahoms 1>ecamc paramount in Assam, and there 
was a great advance in Hinduiration under Gadadhara Siiiiha (Su-mt-pha, 
who died in JGfll) and lus puissant wn Rudra Simha (Su-khning-pha) svho 
171“!. Riidra Sitiiha. after conquering the independent 
Iiidn-Mongoloid kings of southern Assam, the Kacliaii aiul Jayantia kings, 
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was activdjf cjigagcti in fostering a confederacy of Hindu princes in eastern 
India lo kelp kim in figktiiig tke Moguls and freeing Assam, Bengal, and 
eastern India from Muslim rule. Another important Kirata lioiisc in eastern 
hitlia Was that of Tripura, svhich also came into pronuncncc in the fifteenth 
century, and carried on for centuries the struggle with tke Muslim rulers 
of Beiig;d. Another champion of Indian culture w.is the niling house of 
^fanipur. Like the 1 ripuru or T ipperak ruling house, tke Nlanipuris claim 
to he Ksatriyas, and it is quite likely that the Brahmanicat influences jicne- 
t in ted this area very early, as Burmese tradition mentiorts a continitous 
stream of Ksatriya migiatiori from North India into Burma thiotigh Assam 
and Manipur. By a,d. IoDO, \'aisnat ism had esi,ihlishcd itself in Manipur, 
and by 17.10, \'aisnava preachers of the Caiianya scJiool from SylJici elfct twl 
a link Ijctrvccn Maui pur and Bengal by concerting the ruling house to the 
Qiitanya \'aisnav!sm of NavadvTjw, Manipuri, written in Bengali letters, 
has become the literary language of some fne lakhs of in the 

^faniptlr State, and is spreading there as a vehicle of Hiiulii culture among 
tfic Nagas, the Kukis, and other tribes. 

It will be difficult to lalxjl the cliainctcristics of the IiidO'Mongoloid 
people as a whole in ceitatn caiegovical terms, but it may be said that a 
great optimism and a cheerfulness of temper, combined with botiltomir and 
camaraderie, bom of a sense of liljcrty and love of freedom, appear to be 
the most salient qualities of the Mongoloid peoples. Self-reliance and 
courage as w^ell as resourcefulness arc other goofl points in the Mongoloid 
character. On the debit side, however, they appear to be rather credulous, 
and at times they can I>e very cruel to both men and beasts; and, besitics, 
they lack a depth of thought anti possibly also a depth of feeling. They 
are factual and not phiio-SOphic ; pragmatic and praaical and not argmnen- 
taiive ; and they have an innate sense of decoration, rhythm, and colour. 
In certain matters, particularly in .art, they make very good pupils, but they 
seldom go lx;yond the traditional pih. 

'rhe Mongoloid jjcoples rvcrc great transmitters of culture, which they 
received fioin the Hindus of the plains. The Ncwai's jwssed on the art of 
the Pala dynasty to Tilx;i and beyond; and the Brnios of East Bengal, in 
the Pattikera kingdom of Comilla and in cciiain Hindu or Hindiiized king* 
dom.s of Chittagong and Aiakan, apj>car to have been the intenncdiaries in 
the transmission, by land routes, of Brahmanical and Buddhist culture into 
Burma and beyond, from about A.t>. 1000 to IfiOO. 

It was .some centuries after the birth of Christ that this rafrftrocfiemetit 
betsvoen the pre-Hindu religious cults and customs and the pure Hinrlu 
Sakta faith and philosojihy began lo lake place, and the final shape svas given 
by the kings of Cooch-Bebar and TijJiJerah. King Naranamyana ovganiKed 
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Hinduism in relation to the earlier Bodo and other Tibcto-Bunnaii^ts 
the land after building the great temple of Kanmkh>ja m ^ 

that a work like the I'ogmi Tantra. probably composed in the sixt^nth 
century, could say that the religion in the Assam area was of . 

In Neml, Newari Buddhism similarly presents a^n^nuxture of si 

notion^ with a sanguinary Tantric ritual. The T^nmc form of later 
Hinduism, ssrbich. however, is not divorced from its bases in yoga and 
Pauraiiic faith and ritual, seems to have taken its final colouring from the 
character of the Mongoloid cults, svhich it replaced. Among the Mongoloid 
tribes, women had far greater freedom in mamage, ^ ® 

matters than we find in orthodox Hindu soaety. Certain 
card Tantricism have their bases evidenUy in this side of Indo*Mongoloid 
life and wavs. In fact, the worship of the Great Mother in some of H r 
various shrines of Assam and East Bengal, particularly in kaitiakbya neat 
Gauhati. is looked upon as being originally KirSta or Tibeto-Bunnan. 

Hindu culture, particularly in the sphere of religion, is a \ai legate 
fabric of many<olourcd threads, and the harmony of the diverse^colours is 
capable of analysis and consideration separately. Attempts have been made 
to do this from various aspects; only the radd bases or implications were 
not understood or appreciated until recently. We are not always sure of 
our methodology, and consequently it is natural that conclusions will be 
drawn whidi at times appear fantastic The synthesis was arrived at over 
a period spread out into centuries, or even a couple of millennia, without 
m^h clear indication as to the processes which were operative in the ditn 
darkness of prehistory and semi-history, independent of political evente and 
dates, but faintly remembered by national memory. We have tried here 
to analyse this synthesis in its broad outlines. Mother India is Uic 
repository of a composite ailture, of which the vehicle of expression is_the 
Arvan language, but the contributions brought by the Nisadas, the Kirat^, 
and the Dravi^as are as important as those of the Aryans. This composite 
culture is the ocean in which several rivers have mingled their waters. 


* Sid4hcii\ ya^til pithe JAflntwi htirStejo malafy. 
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THE STONE AGE IN INDIA 


I 

I N May K, Bruce Fi>oic of the Gcologit;^] Siu^cy of Inilia niacle a 
momentous discovery' by unearthing a PaJaooIithic tool from a lateritc 
pit at Pallavarani near Madras. Working bctvv'CL’ti 1863 and ]9(H, he 
locaiLxl as nmny as 4S9 prehistoric sites* in peninsular India. Among liresc, 
42 Ixilongcd to the Old Stone Age and 252 to the New. - In 1364, C. Oldham 
similarly found a number of Palaeolithic tools in the Cuddapah District, 
ivhilc V. Ball recovered some stone implements in the same year in taiJous 
portions of Bengal and Orissa. As most oE these objects tv’cre surface finds, 
their geological age I'cmamcd uncertain. And it was only tv hen A. B, \Vyime 
discovered an agate knife flake near Paithan on the upper Codavari in 13G5, 
and C. Hackett found a quartzite hand-axe at Bhiitra on Ute Narmada in 
1873, that a new light was throivn utwn the age of early man in India, for 
both of the last two examples of iuitnan workmanship were associated with 
fossil iiiamnials belonging to the Pleistocene period. 

For many years after Foote's discovery, the work of exploration was 
continued by numerous w'orkers, sonic of ^'hom were geologists by profession ; 
a few, administrative officers; and still others, amateurs who happened to 
be interested in the subject. The bulk o£ the collection of these explorers, 
made between 1364 and 1902, has been preserved in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta,' rvhile the main Ixidy of Foote's collection luis been preserved in 
the Government Museum in Madias.* I he intercstctl ix-i«dcr tnay also refer to 
H. C. Das Gupta's Bibtiogimpfiy of Prehistoric Indian AntiquHies for details.'' 

Tlie first book on Indian prehistory. Old Chipped Stones of India, ivas 
published in 1906 by A. C. Log:m, The second work on the subject appeared 
in 1923 {revised and enlarged in 1927), when P. Miira’s Prehistoric India 
Was published by the University of Calcutta. In 1924 and 1927, L. A. 
Cammiadc published two interesting articles entitled ‘Pygmy Implements 
of the Ixiwer Godavari’ and ‘Prehistoric Man in India and the Karnitl 
(Kurnool) Bone Caves’-* The importance of the Kurnool eaves had already 

• For SDaif ifoporLinl preliistoriG hEcs see tuap mi p, IQ^- 

' Bronti, Caiato£U€ q/ Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indhn Mttseiim al Caimna 

* R, Bruce Fooli?, Calelcpie «/ I Ac Prehiitoric Anfiquilies in ihe Colieetion of the 
GiTi'fTTimrnI Modroj fiSlOl). . 

« AsiaUc Sockiy of Bengal CalcuEta* 1931* * Atm in IndNi (R:iiiclii)p IV, \ 1. 
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been recognized in 186-1, when Foote found bone tools in association witti 
Pleistocene mamnialian fossils on the cave floor. 

Between 1990 and 1992, two important articles published on the subject 
of Indian prehistory laid the foundatioir of a systematic study of prehistory 
in India. They ivcre entitled 'Fresh Light on the Stone Ages in S.-E. India' 
by M. C, Burkitt and L. A. Cammiade'* and 'Climatic Clianges in Souths 
E^t India during Early Palaeoltilric Times’* by M. C. Burkitt, L. A. Cam- 
miade, and F. J, Ridiards. Burkitt dassifted the Kumool implements, on 
the basis of typology and stratigraphy, into four groups. The first and 
earliest consisted mainly of hand-^ixes and cleavers, the second of a variety 
of flake tools, the iltird of blades and burins, while the fourth contained 
microlithie tools. 


RECENT researches (1932-56) 

In 1932, an tJUcresting implcmctu-bearing section was discovered by 
K. R. U, Todd at Kandtvli on the west coast of Bombay, described tn tw'o 
articles: ’Prehistoric Man Round Bombay’' and ‘Palaeolithic Industries of 
Bombay’.* Todd’s section starts w'ith a lower clay and a loiver gravel Wd , 
I'his is foUowL-d by a layer of middle clay, which is succeeded by an upper 
gravel and upper cby bed. The lower day yielded a series of crude cores, 
mainly choppers and scrapers, some of winch are also on flakes. Tools 
resembling Abbevillian and Clactonian forms were recovered from the lower 
gravel, wliidi is lateritizcd. A few Achculian hand-axes and cleavers have 
also been found in this bed, while some flake tools have come from near its 
top. The top of the middle day yielded a bbde itidustry in association 
with small hand^xes on flakes. 

The upper clay is characterized by a blade itidustry, recalling the 
Aurignacian of Europe. Finally, in the coastal areas, a microlithie industry 
was recovered from the surface of the ground. Todd thus succeeded in 
establishing a ivell-markcd ev'olu lion ary scries occurring in stratigraphic 
succession. The foundation of scientific investigation was thus laid in the 
science of prehistory in India. 

In 1935, an mepedition under the auspices of the universities of Yale 
and Cambridge, led by H. de Terra, while T. T. Paterson, T. de Chardin, 
two Indian students from Calcutta and Madras, and an officer of the 
Geologicd Survey of India made up the rest of die party, carried out 
systematic investigation on the subject of Ice Age and a^b t ed human 

■ Amiquily, IV. 1930. 

* Mcgadne (London), LXIX. J932. 

^ Plrwctirdirtfi <1/ iht Fr^haltmc Society 0/ Emt Anglia, 1932 , 

LXIX* Anlhropeio^cct Ituliiute of Grtti attain and Intend (London), 
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cultures in Kashmir and Jammu icrritoriesp north-western Punjab^ Sind, 
the Nannada valley, and Madras.' 

The climatic changes, the setjuence of cold and warm epochs, which 
left their mark in the Himalayan valleySp also had their effect on rivers 
which flow through the plains in the South. The authors observed in the 
^-alley of the Soon near Rawalpindi evidence of the fact that the river had 
become intermittently fast and slow* t.e. periods of erosion and deposition 
had succeeded one another. This fluctuation had brought about a scries 
of broad terraces on both of its banks. The terraces were designated T| 
(at 450 ft.)* Ta (at 580 ft.)* T^ (at 150 ft.), and T* (at 90 ft.) above the present 
level of the river-bed. They have yielded numerous' stone tools: and we 
can study their evolution as wrell as the climate which prevailed at the time 
when man lived in this region. Even in the ahsciicc of associated fossilsp 
the succession of climates helps us lo date prehistoric industries wdth some 
amount of precision. 

So far as dates are concerned, the bouldcr-couglomerate bed was 
supposed to have been deposited at a time when the Himalayas were |msing 
through the Second Glacial phase. These four consecutive terraces were 
considered to be equivalent to the Second Inteiglaciab Third Glaciab Third 
Interglacial, and the Fourth Glacial phaseSp respectively, o£ the northern 
mountain zone. 

The earliest tools were large crude flakes, and tliey occur in the bed of 
Ixiiildcrs laid down by the Soan river* These and T| both t>elong to Middle 
Pleistocene times. T. has, however, yielded a more eiolved industry 
in its hand-axes of Abbevillian-Achculian type. A terrace of equiv¬ 
alent age on the Indus has yielded, in contrast, a scries of pebble 
and flake tools. T^ of the Third Glacial Age contains a rich assemblage 
of facetted flake tools and cores of Levalloisian type, along with some 
Simple flakes and cores and a few fine pebble tools. Ilie abundance 
of the flake and pebble tools during the Third Glacial times, and their wide¬ 
spread occurrence, have led the authors to designate these as the typical 
Soan industry. The Pot war silt belonging to Tj contained w^om out tools 
derived from earlier formations as well as an asseinhkige of some fresh tools 
similar to chose occurring in the Third Glacial phase. In addition, ihcrc 
were a few blades and elongated flakes recalling Late Levalloisian types of 
Europe. In the succeeding Fourth Glacial phase, i.e. in T*. there^ was a 
redeposiiion of loessic loam and sand. Tools of a Late Palaeolithic type 
w^ere present here. 

’ H. sftf Terra and T. T. Paifrton* Studies the Ice Age tn India Aunextited Humnn 
CuUuret (Camfgie Inuityic of 1959). 
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Paterson tlassificd the Scan tools" mto Early Soan and I^te Scan 
fac!«. The Early Soan comprises of pebble choppers and scrapers and a 
small nimibcr of flake tools. On the l>asis of supcrfidal diemioil changes 
m the tools, the Early Soan has again been siitKlivided into A, B, and C. 
The Early Soan is folloncd by the Late Soan, which is considered to be the 
real ^n mdasiry. There are two subdivisions of the Late Soan, viz. A and B 
1 ^rly Soan is held to belong to the Second Interglacial phase, which nas 
mughly l^tween 40b.000 and 200,000 years ago. The Ute So.m ht^n in 
tJie Third Glacial and continued up to Uie Third Interglacial phase. 

Tlic following table shows the correlation between glacial epochs. 

terrace fonnations, and culture sequences as reconstructed bv Dc Terra 

and Paterson. ^ 
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Tile Palaeolithic industries described above arc cliaracterized by tlie 

™n prising chop^rs, scrapers, etc. which can be classified into a progressive 
evolutionary- sc-ries on the basis of their workmanship ; (2) .he ptL^^e of a 
arge variety ^rtake tools which are crude and resemble the ClaLnian tvpes 

hcc.ommg finer, with facetted platforTs, 
recalling Levallo.sian types in the I.ite Soan st.ige; (3) the recurrent 

“pH industries ; ()) .he occurrence of blade tools 

e Pleistocene, which is reminiscent of the Up]>cr Palaeolithic in 

nude 111 lp,Ki-37 hv D, Sen is in^ltic Aiiihm!*A^ A wpanie cnllcrtkin 

■xn 13 in me AiiihTOpolosy tJepirtmem of ilie CatciiMa Univenily. 
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Eutopc t and (5) the presence of an Abbevillian-Achculian complex. But, 
by far the Jatgest number and greatest variety of Scan tools are formed by 
pebbles and flakes. Tliis gives the Soan industry a character which is 
distinct from the Palaeolithic industries of peninsular India. 

The Narniada valley between Jabalpur (JubbalporeJ and Hoshangabad 
is rich in Pleistocene deposits^ which con tat n both mammaliati remains as 
well as human artifacts. According to the Yale-Cambridge expedition, the 
Pleistocene deposits here embrace four sedimentary phases: the oldest is 
formed by (1) lateritic gravels, overlain by (2) the lower Narmada group, 
which, in turn, is overlain by (3) the upper Narmada group, and finally by 
(4) the co(/oM soil or regiir. Tlie lateritic gravels have not so far yielded 
any tools. But the basal-conglomerate of the lower Narmada group has 
yielded stone tools in association with bones of fossil mammals belonging 
to Elephas, Bos. and otJicr genera. These tools are either on large flakes or 
are rolled hand-axes of Abbevillian-AcheuHan types. The upper Narmada 
group of deposits is also rich in fossil mammalian remains and in numerous 
cores and flakes which, in the opinion of Dc Terra, ‘fall well within the 
typological range of the Late Soan industry of north-western India’.“ Tlie 
cotton soil has yielded, in its lowermost deposit of gravels and sands, a rich 
assembiage of flake and blade tools. It is signifioni that both tower and 
upper Narmada sediments have an ahuntbnee of fossils, w'hich have been 
relegated by geologists to Middle Pleistocene times. De Terra evidently 
placed more reliance upon typological, than on geological, evidence, for 
,hc wrote, 'it is very improbable that these industries appeared in both 
regions at sucii different intervals'.” De Terra’s correlation is therefore 
not ivcU founded, and the fjuestion can only be settled by means of intensive 
field ivork and detailed comparison of the techniques of Narmada and 
Soan tools, and also between fossils or the climatic conditions under tv Inch 
the animals or plants lived* 

WORK OE LATER TEAMS 

The tool-hearing laterite in the Patar plains round Madras, on which 
Paterson ami Krishnastvami worked, has been cquatetl by them, on the 
basis of typology, w'ith the Middle Pleistocene of Narmada and the Punjab,” 
A fourfold terrace sequence has also been reconstructed for the Madras 
region. In their opinion, the detrltal laterite after deposition was dissected 
ijUermittcmly to produce three terraces. In the absence of detailed, large- 


" H. dc Terra and T. T. PAtenon, op. of., p, il9, 

" ibid., p. S20. 

” V, D. KrtshnjMwattii, Atteitnl ittdid (Biilletifi ot I he Arcliieologicil Survey of India, 
New Dcihf), No. J. JM7* 
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scale contour siineys, the reconstruction leases much to Ijc desired, althougli 
it should be considered to be verj' suggestive. 

The Uthic industry starts with hand-axes and cores o£ Abljevillian type 
derived from a Imuldcr conglomeratc which was formed liefore the laterite. 
The laterite itself has yielded some tools of Aeheulian type. But it is not 
certain whether they come from ihc first terrace or elsenhcrc. Rich sites 
svere also discovered near Aitirampak.kam/'* where a siiihlar series of 
terraces was reconstructed. It is said that the basal gravels of the second 
ten-ace yielded a considerable number of Aeheulian hand axes and cleavers, 
along trith a scries of cores and (lakes. This industry has been designated 
the Nfadras Industry. Such an industrial designation is, of course, perfectly 
satisfactory, but the cfFort to equate it on typological grounds with 
industries in the Narmada or Soan valley docs not seem to t)c justifietl in 
the present state of our know-ledge. 

Cven within the .Andhra and l^fadras States, there arc known caves, 
as at Kurnml or Alicoor, where took occur in association with mammalian 
fossils. It is only to be hoped that intensive excavations tvill be cairictJ on 
in these cave floors and a thorough examination made to find if jiarticular 
types of took or tool-associations have a limited distribution in the scale of 
geological linie. If such results are happily attained, the time will then came 
to treat a specific tool or a spediic industry as an index-fossil, whereby beds 
of unknown age may also be placed in their projicr chronological position. 

A scries of took (iiotv in tlic Madras Museum) collected by F, P. Manley 
from Ncllore District was described by A. Aiyappan and Manley in a memoir 
entitled I'hc Manley CoUeciiott of Stone .Ige Toots ofith Topo^fophical 
and OlhcT Notes.** The sites have fieen described in detail; the geological 
interpretation of the formattom is, however, lacking. Aiyappan considers 
a small series of pebble tools to f>e the earliest in age. Hand-axes on cores 
come next, this being followed by cleavers and then by thin hand-axes on 
hakes. Some scrapers, blades, diminuiit'c band-aNcs, awls, and burins are 
also present in the collection, but their age or stratigraphic position remains 
uncertain. 


WORK IN THE BURIIA&,IIANC V,ALLEy 
In 1940, the .Anthropology- Department of the Ckilcutta University in¬ 
vestigated One of tlie richest of Palaeolithic fields on the eastern coast of 
India, namely, in Mayurbhanj. There the valley of the Bnrhabalang river 
and its tributaries yielded a laige collection of took, a fairly big number 
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having been dug up in situ from dctrital bterites.'* The artifacts itidtide 
-d gicar variety of chuppci^, hand axes, cleavers, and scrapers, resembling 
Abbevilliaii'Aciietilian types, ivluch are derived from different layers of 
detrital latcriie, cxieiidiiig from Baripada to^rn to Bangri|30si villagCi 
d linear disiancc of about twenty miles. 

in one area, a section in the river bank has yielded, towards the Ixjtiom, 
in tile bnadcrconglomcmte, a nundier of crude, rolled |jebl>lc tools, core 
tools, and some large dakes. The crude hand-axes have some similarity with 
those derived from the bnulder-congbincnite at Vbdamadurai near Xfadras i 
but the exact geologiail position of the Ma)airbhaiij industry^ is yet uncertain. 
So far, no associated fossils have l)een recovered, one of the possible reasons 
being that the pixscess which causes laiCTitization is destructive of bone 
remains. 1 he fireseni a tit hors are now investigating microscopic plant 
remains embedded in the betb at different levels of the section to find out if 
these plants indicaic any change in climatic conditions. If such proof is forth^ 
connng^ then this might be etjuaied with climatic o'cles established by 
vvoikcTs in other parts of tlie worlds and a means xvill thus be found for 
correlating satisfactorily the Stone Age cultures found here with those in 
other parts of the tvorld. 

As hinted previously, the tools here pass through a phase ivlien suitable 
jxrblilcs gatherctl from the river-bed were crudely triinined to fashion 
useful implements^ This was followed in the upper strata by chop{3ets and 
hand-axes of I>oid and heavy design. In the detrital deposiis of one of the 
til in or triljutaries of ilic Burluihalnng, this heav'y' tyjic was fo Housed by 
haml-axes and dea^■cl^ of finer Avorkruanship. Some flakes were also found 
In the as&cnihlage, but the flakes iverc dominant at no stage. 

SURVEYS IN Ol'HER REGIONS 

In ill llT 2 , the Archaeological Sur^'cy of India sent a parly of workers 
to the Sabanuatl valley in Gujarat, where hand-a.xes and pchble-choppers 
were recovered from lateritized gravel beds, and Krishiiaswami expressed the 
opinion that Gujarat was the meeting place of the Sam and Madras types 
of industry. Sankalia partly confirtncd tliis vkw when he said that aiidcnt 
man in Gujarat was in contan with his confreres in the Southn 

As a result of a series of explorations under the auspices of the Deccan 
College Postgiaduatc and Rcsearcli Institute, some rkh mictolithic factorv' 
sites have been locaictl in Gujarat, while the remains of 'micraliihic man’ 
have also been unearthed in association ^viih human and animal remains.^^ 

*■ A report on lisc Mibjcct pubijshmi h) the prricnt wriEm m Exatmtwm *ii Afctytir- 
bhuni (Uoiveniiiiy of U-ukuin. 19^1^), 

tt. P. Sdi-rlijEia and 1. Karve^ 'Earlv Prtniidve SUcroliihii: Culture aivd ftopEr of CujaraC, 
r^rttenVan Anlhra^mlogisit. LI. No. 1, IMP. 
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In a recent co^unication by Sankalta/* it has been staled that the rivers 
of North Gujarat indicate that the AbbevjIlian-Acheulian industry' of 
Sabarinatl probably belongs to the first wet phase in Middle Pleistocene 
times, the micioliihic industry belonging to tlie wet pliasc preceding the 
present dry phase- 

Another expedition in April 1949. in the south of Mirzapur District, 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Survey of India, lias yielded a rich 
assemblage of Palaeolithic tools. These were from a Huviaiile gmvd 
deposit resting on ancient Talcher conglooicrates in the Singrauli basin. 
According to Krishnaswami and Soundara Rajan, tl>c indusiry is one 
of bifaces on cores with an associated group of pebble tools.** The 
principal tools include pebbk<hoppers. hand-axes, cleavera, and discoid 
scrapei-s. Flake tools of Proto-Levalloisian type as well as end-scrapers are 
present. Singmuli is descriljed by Krishnaswami as a region revealing contact 
of tile Soan and Madras lithic traditions, though the dominating element 
IS Madras Abbevilltan-Acheulian. 


During the last six years {1951 56), Palaeolithic exploration and research 
^ve shown notable progress. In Gujarat, in the vaUevs of Mahi“ and 
^barniati, mixed industries of pebble tools, btfaces, and Hakes have been 
found m the gravel and silt. Zeunct^* describes the Sabarmatl industry as 
a combination of Late Soan and Middle to Late Acheulian elements dated 
uithm the Pleistocene. His dating, based on typological similarities, is, 
however, tentative. In Niniar District, in Madh>^a Pradesh, Sankalia has 
ecover , ^ rom two gravel horizons, hand-axes, cleavers, scraciers, and 
cs dcOTibed as Glacto-Abbevillian-Achculian. Sankalia” has also found 
near ISasik, on the Godavari, a flake industry mosdy recalling not only the 
Glactonian teduuque, but also a Lcvalloisian technique. 

Twenty new sites have been discovered in Karnataka in ilic Malaprablw 
valley. Joshi describes the Malaprabha Palaeolithic industry- as a bi&ce 
^eu lan) mdustr} on core and flake, the latter being more predominant, 
eshpande and Rao have discovered in Ghittoigarh, in South Rajastlian, 
a number of PalaeohtJtic sites yielding mixed industries of biface, cleaver. 


Indian Conrreu. Pajt lit 
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chopper, anti Dakes.** This disco ver>' proves dial the hi lace extends well 
beyond the iioriheni limits of peninsular India into the Ganga plains of 
North India. Sankalia has recently announced a succession of interesting 
lithic industries found at Nevasa (Ahmednagar, Bombay State)—-a hand- 
axc<leaver industry, succeeded by a flake-blade and setwper industry, and 
finally a microlithic industry. It appears from Sankalia's report that Nesasa 
is a very proiuising site. Soundara Rajan found a Palaeolithic site at 
Bliangarh in Alwar District, in South Rajastlian, yielding Madras 
Abbcvilliaii-Acheulian tooUtypes.*' Prufer,” Sen," and Lal*‘ have re[)ortcd 
Soanian (or Sohaniaii) sites in the Sutlej-Sirsa valleys, in Nalagarh in East 
Punjab, and in the Beas and Baingauga valleys, in Kangra in East 
Punj'ab, respectively. These discoveries in East Punjab prove iliat the 
Soan culture is by no means conrined to ^V'est Pakistan, but is well extended 
into the plains of East Punjab in India. 

So far as the main Lower PalaeoJithic cultural development within India 
is concerned, tw'O distinct lithic traditions or complexes arc in the main 
recognirablc: (a) a southern biface tradition with associated Hakes ^ and 
(fj) a northern pebble and flake tool tradition (the Soanian) generally free 
of the bifacc. Besides, a pebble tool complex is also recognizable wiihin 
(«) and (6). But the constant association of pebble tools and bifaccs in 
]>eniiisubr India, with certain similarity in basic technique, suggests that 
they may be elements of the same tradition or related to it, wJicreas the 
recurring association of pebble tools and flakes free of the biface in North 
India suggests a diSerent tradition.** Since chopper and chopping tools 
arc chaiactcrislic of this latter tradition (the Soanian), Movius** calls it 
as chopper-chopping tradition. According to him, the Soanian (North 
India), the Choukoutienian (North China), the Anyathian (Burma), and 
the Patjitanian (Java) all belong to the chopper-chopping tool tradition. 
It apjx^ars, however, from the held data at hand, that the three lithic 
traditions in India arc but integral components of one great culture complex. 

wt:.soLrrHtc period 

The later periods of the Stone Age in India, viz. the Mesolithic and 
Neolithic, have been studied in India very imperfectly indeed, SuperJicial 
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discoveries of pygmy stone tools have becii rcjMi'tctl from nearly the whole 
of the country. But it ap]X'ar$ froiii the various rejwns that it vast majority 
of them arc of a late age, and that they range in age from prehistoric to 
liistoric limes. In a few instances, the objects fitive fieen assigned to the 
Proto-Neolitliic or NeoUtIttc Age, This teas done tviih respect to a micro- 
lithie industry from the Narmada by De Terra.*' Totld** fotttul a micrO’ 
litliic industry in both Bangalore and Bombay, which succeeded the Upper 
Palaeolithic. M. H. Ki islma’* dcscril^d a Mesolithic industry from Mysore 
which was pioted by later excavation to he a part of a Neolithic culture. 
D. H. Goixlon“* reported a microlithic industry' from Mask) it) Hyderabad, 
which dates from the third centoiy' fl.G. to the hist century a.d. In the 
txturse of excavations at Biahmagiri in Xfysore, R. E. Nt. ^Vhcclcr*‘ recovered 
102 inicroliths, of which 39 csime from layers containing a Chalcolithic 
polished axe culture. Tliis has been assigned to a period extending from 
the first miUciinium s.c. to the second century s.c. Nine microliths were 
from Iron -Age megalithic layers of circa second century' B,c., and four canre 
from the Andhra layers which range from the middle of the hi^t to the third 
century ajd. 

A. Aiyappan” has also described some ^fcsolithic artifacts from the 
tfris (red sand dunes) of Tirunelveli (Timievclli), which were first noticed 
by Foote many years ago. These artifacts include some microliths. The 
ctiimtic and archaeological reasons giv'en for iissigning them to the Meso¬ 
lithic Age do not. however, appear to be very well founded. Furibcr 
microlithic sites have been discovered in the tens in TimnelvcU in Madras. 
According to Zeuucr and .Allchin,“ these microlithic sites are older than 
a phase of ancient weathering, and are associated with a sea-level highcT than 
at pieseni, The date tentatively suggested by the authors for the ten' micro- 
liihic industry' is Late .Atlantic limes — about lOOO B.r. The Tirunelveli 
ieri inclusiry is characterized hy microlithic geometric foDus on flakes and 
blades, together with discoitls, small chopping tools, and iwints, including 
a number of f>ifacial pressure-flaked tools, the latter so far unique in hidia. 
T hus. ill India, the rirunelvcU teri sites show some geological antiquity. 
Sublxirao^' found at Sanganakaifu in ReUaiy a microlithic industiy com¬ 
prising blades and hi nates, which were in association with a polished axe 
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cull lire of Ntclidiic Age. An earlier am] t ruder nucTOlithic iiulusiry with 
paijnatetl hakes was aho pro^rn. In Gujarat, micioliihs occur nio^iily in 
the Sahuriumi valley as well as in ihe loess in ihe interinr. A rich micros 
lit hie inckistiy has been reported from Laugh naj (Gujarat) from a locssic 
IiilL III the upi>cr layers, nticroliths occur associated with liandniade 
pottery, while in the lower layers rnicroliths occur without pottery. Animal 
Ix^iics liave tieen found in the pre-[X)ttcrj' microlithic hori^tin* Generally 
S[>eaking, a vast majority of ihe Indian microhilis arc simple hakes with no 
retouching* Atid, as AVhceler has pointed out, the aiiifacts are mostly not 
*of sufficiently evolved types to enable ns to group them w'itfi any assurance 
tyjiologlcally^ Some of ihc sites, however, have yielded trite microhrhk 
types. If ivc coinparc the tyjiology of the tools, some of them seem to bear 
striking similarity vvith specimens belonging to the Natufian, Ca|}5ian, and 
Tardenoisean cultures. It is only after further detailed w^ork that shall 
be able to find out if a true microlithic culture actually came betwx^ii die 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages in India. 

NEOLITHIC AGE 

V^cry^ little has I>cen recorded regarding the find-spois or levels at which 
the Neolithic cultures were discovered, and many of the collections w^tc 
actually made from the surface of the ground* Vet, these collections reveal 
an interesting assortment of characteristic objects^ such as stone<chs, adzes, 
chisels, picks, fabric!torSp rtng-stones, hammer-stones, pounders. ntonarSp 
discs, slick-stones, and sling-stoncs, but ibe largest number is formed by celts 
of dilFcrent varieties. Tlie first discovery' of Neolithic obfects was made in 
Uttar Pradesh by Le Mesurier in 1860. In 1872. Fraser made some im¬ 
portant discoveries in Bcllary, This wis followed up by Foote in many )>;iris 
of southern In<Iia. Acemding to Coggin BrowiL i-he Foote collection in the 
Madras Museum contains as many as 72 types of tools. Celts and other arti¬ 
facts have al.so been reported from Uttar Piadesli, llilLar, Ori-ssa, Bengal, anti 
Assam by Roy. Anderson, Das Gupta, Cajggiii Brown, Cockburn. and Ball. 

True Neolithic culture is marked not only by ground and polished stone- 
celts and pMtery, but also by agriculture and doniesiicated animals. Such 
evidence is hardly forthcoming in India. But some recent work reveal.s the 
|x>s.sibility of fiiiitfnl results, if sufficient intensive ^vork is directcil to this 
end. De I’crra carried out a trial eKaivation at a megalithic sit^ namc^fl 
Biirzahom near Srinagar in Kashmir. Tlie excavation levealcd in a post¬ 
glacial loess de|X)sit the presence of polished celts, bong awls, and pottcry\ 
A layer on top of this contained polished, blact-eoloured pottery, which 
recalled the Jhangar ware of the Indus valley civilization. A somewhat 
similar industrv w^as also located by Paterson at Nunar in Kashmir. 
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Recently, Piggoit” has extircsscd the opinion tliat the Jhangar ware of the 
Indus valley would not be later than the middle of the second millennimn 
BX., which means that the date of the Kashmir polished celts tvould not go 
beyond the third mllennium b.c. This dating is, howeser, tentative. 

M. H. Krishna found at Chandravalli in Mysore a layer containing 
polished tools lying underneath a layer of the Iron Age. This is in agree¬ 
ment with IVheeler’s series established at Btahmagiri in Mysore, The 
Chalcolithic axe culture at Brahmagiri, which has fjeen dated as lying 
beyond the second century' b.c., but not earlier than one millennium bx„ 
is characterized by polished celts having a 'V’-shaped butt, crude mtaoliths, 
handmade pottery, and two objects made of copper.** 

Subbamo worked at a site named Sanganakatlu in Bellary, and dis¬ 
covered a layer rich in chipped and polished stone-axes, coarse brown, black, 
and grey pottery, and microliths below a layer of tucgalithic pottery 
mi.xcd with stone-axes. The following sequence has been established in 
Sanganakallu; 

Megalithic pottery, phase III 
Neolithic stone-axe culture, phase II 
Thin sterile layer 

Patitiated flakes and crude microliths, phase I. 

Phases II and HI of the ahove sequence has'e been equated rvith 
\Vheclcr’s series at Brahmagiri, from which it follows that the date of the 
Sanganakallu Neolithic culture cannot go beyond the first millennium BX. 

The antiquity of the Neolithic cultures of Kashmir, Bcllary', and My^rc 
does not therefore carry us beyond the first millennium, which is indeed a 
very late date for such cultures in India. 

Eugene C, ^Vonnan (Jr.)*" has suggestetl that the earliest NeoHthic-Ukc 
stone tools appeared in India probably not earlier than 3500 or 2500 B.c., 
and various types were also introduced into the country at different dates. 
On comparison with the Neolithic sites of South-East .%ia, he believes 
that Indian Neolithic celts belonged to the same culture group as those 
of the other regions, particularly of Indo-Cliina. Moreover, the distribution 
of smooth stone-celts is limited to Assam, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, and Uttar 
Pradesh and m central and southern portions of India. This contiguous 
territory' is bounded In the north by the Gartga plain, in the south by 
Pudukottal in Madras, and in the w'cst, by a line dnitvn south-south-west 
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from Lucknow to Goa, There are, howe^'cr. a few excepiions to the distri* 
butlou sketched above, for sporadic finds have been reported from KaslimJr, 
Punjab, Sind, and Baluchistan, In peninsular India, however, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bcllary seems to have been an important centre, while, in. die 
cast, Nfa^urbhanJ, Nfanbhum, and Singhbhum seem to have formed parts 
of another Important culture Centre- 

Following Wonnan's contention referred to above, it is not unlikely 
that certain celt types and techniques, as found in eastern and southern 
India, may have been introduced into India at different times from South- 
East Asia, particularly from Indo-China through the corridors of Burma 
and Assam. A word here may be said about the occurrence of shouldered 
adze which lias been found to be confined solely to eastern India. This 
tool-type is dominant in Late Neolithic of fndo-Ctuna, and has almost a 
continuous distribution in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

True Neolithic culture, however, must, in the first instance, be identi¬ 
lled by its primary traits, viz, agi'icullure and domestication of animals, and 
secondly, by pottery and technique of grinding and polishing. Such an 
association of traits has not yet been established in our studies on Neolithic 
India. 


11 

GENERAL OBS£RVAT10,V$ 

A variety of problems thus confronts the prehistorian in India. The 
time w’hcn prehistoric men lived in India has been very roughly fixetj on 
the geological time-scale ; there is yet no general unity of opinion on the 
relation between the glacial cycle of the North and pluvial cyde or terrace 
sequences of the South ; the tools and implements which have been recovered 
from various pares of India yet remain to be adequately described and 
classified. Titus, by and large, our knowledge of the Stone Age in India 
ts open to large-scale improvement ; and such improvement can come only 
from tniich more intensive investigation limited to particular fields than 
has yet been generally in evidence. 

It would, however, be unfair to end this account svith a mere recital 
of the limitations of our knowledge or a dry formulation of the technical 
aspects of the questions involved. We shall tlierefore attempt to present 
licre a picture of the kind of life ivhich we can envisage in the case of early 
man, even if the picture seems to be sketchy or vague in outline. It is 
indeed signilrcant that many of the tools which have been discovered in 
India have a striking similarity with Stone Age industries of East and South 
Africa, as well as of Europe. The material of the African tools is often 
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of the same kind as in peninsular India and is different from that of Europe. 
We may therefore say, on the basis of similarity of types, that India belonged 
to a vast culture area, t±iaracterized by the predominance of hand-axes, 
wfhch stretched all the way from the British Isles to as far as India. If the 
tools of Java can be equated with chose of India, then the area extended 
as far as that island in the east. But the Javan tools are lyixtlogirally not 
well defined, and an exact identification with Indian types is yet premature. 
Wherever the eastern boundary might have been, the area covered by 
similar types of hand-axes remains vast, even according to modem standards. 
It is doubtful if very similar forms of tools could have been evolved in 
different txiutitrics absolutely independent of one another; so, a cultural 
relatiotishjp is obviously indicated, 

In any case, whatever the source or extent of these early cultures may 
have been, we know that in those days man eked out a precarious existence 
by hunting and collecting wild roots, leaves, and fruits from the forests 
near by. Tlierc was hardly any trade in essential commodities, Indeed, 
there was no surplus; man lived on the edge of his needs. It must have 
therefore taken enormous stretches of time for standard types of tools to 
have spread by diffusion over such a wide portion of the earth as one extend¬ 
ing from w'esterti Europe to India. And during this long period of time, 
human culture continued to be more or less imiform. Technologically, 
however, the tools exhibit a gradual evolution from crude to finer types. 

In later times, special types of Neolithic tools, tvhich have been dis¬ 
covered in eastern or southern India and in South-East Asia, suggest a closer 
historical relationship or commonness of origin. But the facts are yet so 
inadequately knotvn that they merely give us dues for further Inquiry and 
observ'ation rather Uian any certainty of conviction. 

The extreme emphasis upon stone tools should not lead one to think 
that this was the only thing vs'hich man used in those early days. Even in 
this age of metals, we use in our daily life numerous objects like cotton or 
pa]>er which are easily perishable and leave very little or no trace behind, 
while objects of stone or metal may endure for ages after they are discarded. 
In the same manner, early man must have used leaves and barks of trees 
and their ttvigs, branches, and w-ood for various purposes. Many of the 
stone tools must have had handles, which could either be of woo<l or bone. 
The thongs or creepers with which the tools were lashed to their handles 
have also left no trace behind. Even now, or a few decades ago, there used 
to be men whose only tools were made of bone or stone and tvood, wijose 
dress was no more than the leaves of trees, or whose shelter consisted of 
nothing more than wind-breaks or screens made from the twigs and branches 
of trees. From a cximparison of their stone industry with the inditstrial 
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remains oE die pasCp various attempts have been successEully made at hlUng 
in the gaps in our story of the life of man in very ancient times. 

In tlie Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age* men apparently lived near 
water courses ; for their tools in India, and also elsewhere^ liavc generally 
been found in river deposits, often by the side of vanished streams. Perhaps 
this particular fancy for riversides may have been due to two reasons. 
Animals come there Eor watering, while men also had theit no vessels in 
which to store water» The stone tools which have been called Jiand-axes, 
clioppers, etc. were of uses unknown to us. We have imagined from their 
form and working edges some functions for which they might have been 
used, and then we have given them names according to our fancy. It is not 
unimaginable that the tools might have been used for purposes or in ways 
far different from ihose of which we have thought. Thus, though it has 
been generally assumed that hand-axes ;vere for killing and disposing game 
which prehistoric man entrapped, it has also been suggested that, as they 
mostly occur in regions covered by forest in Palaeolithic times, it is equally 
probable that they were employed in digging up roots and tul>ecs fmra the 
soft earth. This is only a sample of the insecure condition of our knowl¬ 
edge at the present stage. 

Unfortunately, in tndiap we have not so far found anything like a 
habitation used by early man, nor his skeletal remains- The caves in Kur- 
nool and Alicoor in South India do promise to hold some such evidence, 
but that source yet remains to be properly tapped. Since there is as yet 
no skeletal evidence of fossil man in India, we do not know wJio were the 
makers of these lithic industries* 

Long ages must have passed when man lived under tvarni skies, near 
forests, with numerous animals, and when his primary occupation was 
hunting and collecting wild vegetable products W'hidx nature provided in 
abundance. Then a revolution earner not merely in the xvay in which he 
made or finished his stone tools^ but also ivt the entire mode of his HEe. 
Tools in former times were fashioned by Eracturing and delicately chipping 
suitable blocks of stone* But now man invented the finer art of rubbing 
or grinding his tools on stone, until the latter came to have a superior 
xvorking edge. An injured tool in Palaeolithic times had often to be throw^n 
aW'ay ; but n<nv, with grinding, it could once more be rendered seiA'iceable* 
There was thus an economy of effort, and there xvas a cxnrespondingly greater 
command over the materials with which tools were made. 

Neolithic times were also marked by earthenware of one kind or 
another, which means that, before tlie use of wheels for turning, pots also 
had to be made by hand- In the Nicobar Islands, as in Java, and also in 
portions of Assam, there are traces oE handmade pottery even in modem 
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times. In India^ less ivork hjis been done on the Neolithic Uian on the 
Pala-colhhjc pericxl, so that here we have nothing to say in comparison 
with the vast amount of evidence which has accumulated in regard lo the 
Neolithic cuhures of Switzerbind^ Germany^ FrancCj England^ or else^vhcre. 
But we can imagine that some of the burials in which large blocks of stone 
were erected on graves in lndia> in the early Metal Ages^ may have already 
started in earlier Neolithic times. 

What this means in term^ of human civilization is nothing short of a 
revolution. Men now cared for the dead, gave them a decent, and socially 
recognized^ honourable burial; they left food for tlic dead^ and sometimes 
also intened the objeas which the individual Iiad used in life. A growing 
concern not merely for the ifiunediate present, but for times which stretched 
beyond into the jiast as well as the future is newly indicated, which means 
that man was well in advance of his ancestors, in so far as life and thought 
ivere concerned, 

A few carvings on rocks in India were originally supposed to have 
belonged to the New Stone Age. But later researches have cast serious 
doubts about their antiquity. We know% however^ tliar Neolithic tools have 
sometimes been found in India in large numbers within a restricted space. 
Tills would mean that the same place served as ihc habitation of man for 
many years* The sedentary nature of xesidence becomes possible only when 
a steady supply of food is available at the same place^ If man had all the 
time lo run about after wild game, and take shelter in make-shift dwellings, 
his stone tools could not have gathered in Jicaps at one single place. The 
fact that such sites liave been disco^'crcd in layers comaining ground and 
poUslited celts would indicate that perhaps man had taken lo growing food, 
instead of merely gathering it from nature's abundance, though we have no 
positive evidence yet to tlvat effect in the Indian field. Regarding domesti¬ 
cation of animals also^ there is no reliable daia tliat it was in vogue in India 
Ln Neolithic times. 
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INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

T he epoch-making discoveries made by the Archaeological Survey of 
India, in the iwenties of this ceniury, at the city-sites of Harapjia in 
Montgomery District of the Punjab and Mohenjo-<laro in Larkana District 
of Sind, have revealed to us that, in the third millennium B.c,, a full-ftedgcd 
civilization, already age old and stereotyped, flourished on Indian soil based 
upon a highly developed urban economy and discipline, 

NAME. EXTENT. AND NATURE 

At prraent more than eighty sites* are known, winch have yielded 
characteristic elements of this civilization, extending over a large aiea 
Iwnveen Rupar in the north, below the Simla Hills, and Sutkagen-dor, a 
site about 3CK) miles west of Karachi near the Arabian Sea. These sites 
mainly towns or villages of the plains, and line the conrscs of the river 
Smdhu (Indus) and its tributaries and also along the former courses of 
Glia^r and Hakra, which passed through the former States of Bahawalpur 
and Bikaner in western India, In contrast to this uniform riverine culture 
spreading over a laige area along the river systems of the plains, we find 
mnumctable cognate village cultures, such as Quetta, Arari, Nal, Zhob, 
Kulh, etc, (cither earlier, contemporary, or later), lying in the hills of the 
west.^ But these village cultures do not lend any knowledge as to the origin 
of this civilization which, at the present stage of excavation, appears to be 
fully grown. And, as such, further excavations are needed before we can 
understand its earlier context. 

Owing to the fact that the mounds of Harappi had attracted attention 
as far back as 1826 , scholars generally prefer to call this crvilizatton by 
the name of ‘Harappa Culture', after the established custom of modem 
ardiaeology. Further, as the elements of this civilization have been noticed 
at various places, between the Himalayas and the Arabian Sea, mainly 
along the Sindhu and the former Ghaggar systems, hut not in the 
Ganga-Yamuna plain, this civilization is also known as the Indus valley 
civilization. ' 

The finds recovered from the excavations carried out at Harappa and 
MohenjtHlaro have pushed the antiquity of Indian civilization for hack into 
the past and enabled India to make a dramatic entry into, and claim an 

■ For importun tits see map on p, ITO, 
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important place among, the countries of 'the most ancient East'-‘ India 
must henceforth be recognized, along trith Iran, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, 
as one of the most important areis where the civilizing processes of society 
were initiated and developed. Ckimmon to them all were the use, for imple- 
ntents, of stone, though rare, side hy side with copper or bronze, domesti¬ 
cation of animals, knowledge of agriculture, organized dly life, well- 
developed pictographic wanting, and conscious art. And yet, no less distinc¬ 
tive and peculiar to Sind and the Punjab was the Indus valley culture than 
tvas the Sumerian culture to Mesopotamia or the Egy ptian to the v-allcy of 
the Nile, For instance, the use of cotton w-as confined to the Indus valley, 
whereas flax was used in the valley of the Nile for thinner textiles ! nor can 
the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro or the Great Granary of Harappa be com¬ 
pared to anything similar in the above-named countries. And whereas in 
the West Aslan countries much money and thought were lavished 
on tlie building of magnificent temples for the gods, and on the palaces 
and tombs of kings, the picture was quite different in the Indus valley', 
where the finest structures were erected for the convenience of the citizens. 
Equally peculiar to the Indus valley are its ait and religion. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

At present, the Indus plain, except narrow strips along tfic sides of the 
rivcTS and artificially irrigated areas, is a mere desert covered with desert- 
scrub and bushy trees like tamarisk. But that the climatic conditions during 
the third millennium B.c. were more congenial than they are at present can 
l>e proved from the fact that the fauna represented in die Indus seals, such 
as buffalo, tiger, rhinoceros, and elc]>liant, W'hidi must have l>eeii noticed by 
the Hatappan artists, but many of which are not found today, implies, to 
some extent, marshy conditions with jungle. Further, the use of costly 
burnt bricks, instead of sunJricd bricks, by the Harappns probably also 
reflects a wetter climate. But it must be remembered that [icrhajis the basic 
climatic change was not the main reason for the decay of the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion. From our knowledge derived through the cxcavaiions, it seems iIiaE 
excessive deforestation ^prtly done by the Indus brick-makers), fall in the 
agricultural standard, and other such socio-economic factors, as also the 
foreign invasion, probably of the Aryans, brought about the destruction of 
the Harappa civilization. 

From the finds at the sites, we may infer the various countries and places 
with which the Indus valley people were in contact. Chank, coral, and 
mussel shells presuppose communication witli the sKt; steatite, copper, and 

»V. Coivlort Cliilde, Nnv Light on the Most Anci^t East (JUuilrdgt and Ki^an Paul. 
2tid E<1., London, 19$^, 
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lead with Rajasthan—for copper, southern Afghanistan and the extreme 
west of Baluchistan, and for lead, the Karadagh in North Iran, being other 
sources j agate, agate-jasper, camelian, oni'x, and chalcedony with Kathiawad 
and Rajpipla ; gpld with South India and Afghanistan, the latter being also 
a possible source of silver ; Iiaematite and red ochre with Hormuz and other 
islands in the Persian Gulf; slate with Rajasthan, and Giirgaon and Kangni 
Districts; amazonite wTth Gujarat and Kashmir; crystal with Tanjore, 
Kathiawad, and Mianw'ali Districts; turquoise w'lth Khorasan; lapis lazuli 
with Badakhshan ; and jadcite with the Pamirs. It may thus be assumed 
that there must have been frequent communication with all these places, 
ns well as with the contemporary' centres of culture in India and Baluchistan, 
by sea, river, and overland. The means used for such communication and 
trade were boats and country craft, chariots, bullock carts (PI. VL 20),* 
and pack animals such as oxen, buffaloes, and goats. 

STRUCrrUHAL FEATURES, CtVlL AMENITIES, AND ADMINISTRATION 
Both the tow'ns of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro tvere each rougiily more 
than 3 miles in circuit, and the mounds of each place (see plans oit p. 112) 
can be divided into two groups: a high mound towards the west and a 
scries of low'cr mounds extending over a larger area to the east. Seven strata 
of occupation have so Ear been uncovered at Mohenjo-daro, Beginning From 
the top, they have been grouped into three main periods, namely. Late, 
Intermediate, and Early pluses. The above sulxlivision into periods is 
marked by distinct intervals of time, tshich separate the Early from the 
Intermediate and the Intermediate from the Late phase, but the best 
buildings belong to the Intermediate phase, when trade and commerce seem 
to have flourished in the city. The Early phase of Mohenjo-daro lias been 
only partially uncovered, as the lotver strata are W'ater-loggcd, owing to rise 
in the level of subsoil w’ater. The nearest branch of the rivet Sindhu is 
now three miles away from the city of Mohenjo-daro, but it has been 
suspected that formerly it was dose to the northern end of the citadeL It 
must also be Iwme in mind that tJic city was several times exposed to the 
ravages of the Sindhu floods, which once constituted a source of constant 
anxiety to the city authorities. Similarly, at Harappa also, not less than 
six distinct occupational levels of buildings have !>cen uncovered at one 
mound. Here, too, they have been divided into three main phases like 
those of Mohenjo-daro, the Intermediate phase being associated with the 
fjest building activities. The river Ravi, which now' flow's six miles further 
north of the citadel of Harappa, was close to it In the third millennium B.c. 


♦ For Pla(« i«f at ihc end the thjpier. 
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In Mohcnjo-daro, between the citadel and the main city, there is a 
north (0 south street which crosses another street from cast to west (the 
East Street), coming through the city almost at right angles, and at its noith 
end turns east to join a main street of the city (the First Street) to which 
it runs parallel. These thoroughfares link up the entire city by means of 
feeder streets, lanes, and bylancs, the latter also running gcncraliy at right 
angles to them. TTie alignment of thoroughfares and streets did not change 
with the various phases of occupation, Tlic thoroughfares were each more 
than half a mile long and fourteen to thirty-three feet wide. The lanes and 
bytanes, even though crooked at times, were not fortuitous, and, usually, 
the lanes were four to six feet wide. Anotiier feature of the streets and 
lanes was the underground dm inage, though ivater discharged from smaller 
drains coming out of the houses or bylanes was collected into cesspools, 
w'hich were built either entirely of masonry or with earthemvare jars 
enclosed, The advance made in town planning in the Indus valley would 
be properly understood when It is pointed out that no towm planning existed 
at the town of Ur in Mesopotamia as late as 2000 6.C., though there arc traces 
of some planning at Babylon about this date and also in the twelfth Dynasty 
town of Kahun in Egypt, A foriificatton wall has been traced round the 
citadel mounds both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The wall at Harappa 
has a deep foundation of sun-dried brick, and almost from above the ground 
level, it u'as protected on the outside by a revetment of burnt brick, which 
now survives only in small bits. 

If the town was well pi sinned, so also tvere the individual houses with 
due regard to convenience of accomnjodation and sanitary' amenities. 
Ordinarily, middle class houses had a number of rooms built round the 
courtyard, and frequently one of the component parts was a baih-room or 
at least a wainscotted floor which could be used for bathing. Quite a large 
number of houses at Mohenjo-daro bad their own wells, which. In many 
cases, were accessible to neighbours also. At Harappa, however, the wells 
were few, not more than six having been found, though, perhaps, they were 
all at'ailable to the public Drains from bath-rooms, courtyards, and other 
parts of the houses were quite common. At Mohenjodaro, earthenware 
drain pipes have also been found. Latrines tvcrc burly common, and 
rubbish-chutes were also not unknown. Frequently, ccss]X>ols, either 
structural or lined with pottery jars, w'ere connected with drains coming out 
of houses, but sometimes they were converted into soak-pits by knocking 
out the bottom of the jar lining them or by not paving the structure, 
Windows and dcrcsiory windows ivcrc also provided in the houses, which 
were open generally on two sides and not infrequently on three or all the 
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four sides, an example of the Litter being the Workmen’s Quarters* at 
Hamppa, From the regular alignment of thoroughfares, lanes, and by lanes, 
on which encroachments appear to have been rigidly prevented, and the 
elaborate sanitary arrangements referred to above, it may be concluded that 
some sort of elficient municipal administration must surely have existed. 

A number of public buildings such as the Great Bath (PL I), and 
possibly a monastery' with a double row of baih'rooms in one alignment to 
its cast, the large halls W'ith long platforms which may have been used as 
open stalls in the market-place to the south of them, all lying in the citadel 
mound at ^lohcnjo-daro i the Great Granary', a number of circular 
plaifontis, occurring in a double row* outside the citadel mound towards the 
north-w'est, and such other features of Hatapja, throw some light on the 
social life and customs of the people. 

The most remarkable and imposing of all the remains referred to above 
is the Great Bath situated in the citadel mound at Mohenjo-daro. It 
measures iSO ft, from north to south and 108 ft. from east to wesL Its outer 
walls, which are prticularly massive, were 7 to 8 ft. thick at the base with a 
batter on the outside, most of the inner walls being about half as much. 
Its plan is simple: in the centre, there is an open paved quadrangle with 
verandsihs on four sides, at tJie back of which are various galleries and rooms, 
except on the west side; on tlie south, there is a large hall with a sinalJ 
chamber at each end ; along the east, a single range of diambers, including 
one vvith a svell; and on the north, a group of several halls and fair-sized 
rooms. In the centre of the paved quadrangle, there is a large swimming- 
bath, some 39 ft. long by 23 ft. broad and sunk about 8 ft. below the pave¬ 
ment, with a flight of steps leading dow'n the centre of the smaller sides to 
a low* platform for the convenience of bathers. From one of the chamben* 
on the cast rises a flight of steps to the upper storey, which was presumably 
built on the plan of the ground floor. The well on the east w'as, it seems, 
used for filling the tank, although w'ater may also have been brouglu in 
from outside. The used water of the tank was taken aw'ay tJirough a 
corbelled drain on the west, of tvhich the roof is 6 ft. 6 in. high and through 
which a man of average size could easily pass erect, In the construction of 
the swimming-bath, every possible precaution w'as taken to make It ivatcr- 
tight. The tank tvas lined w'ith finely dressed brick laid in gypsum mortar 
with an inch thick backing of damp-proof course of bitumen. 

■ Fdr UliiitrntLotis of tliLi and v’ajious other sudh toikt and obfeds : 
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At Harappa, the most remarkable and the largest building is the Great 
Cranar)', which consists of two precisely similar blocks, together tneasuring 
169 ft. from north to south and 135 ft, from east to west, separated from eadi 
other by an aisle, 23 ft. wide. Each block comprises six halls, measuring 
51 ft. 9 in. long by 17 ft. 6 in. broad, alternating regularly with five 
eonidors of similar length, but 5 ft. 6 in. wide, in all cases the w'alb rising 
to a unifoim height of 3 ft. 10 in. above their foundations. Every one of 
the halls is partitioned into four narrow divisions by means of three equi¬ 
distant, full-length walls which terminate in broader piers at the ends. 
Excepting the piers, whidt are invariably made of burnt brick, the partition 
walls are of mixed construction. This extraordinary structure was a public 
building of great importance for the whole dty. l\Tien there was no 
currency and taxes had to be paid in kind, the public treasury must have 
taken tlie form of great storehouses, which was the case in other countries 
as well, such as the long and narrow storehouses attached to the Minoan 
palaces at Knossos and Phaestus trt Crete. 'Vhese granaries bear a close 
analogy to those attached to many Roman forts in ancient Britain, 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL UFE 

Before dealing w*ith the objects of cvcrj'day life, it must be remembered 
that, in general, the finds of all classes associated with the various phases 
of the two cities are so uniform that it is impossible to distinguish those of 
one from the other. The household utensils were made of pottery, faience, 
stone, copper, bronze, silver, and ivory, of w'hich pottery was the commonest 
(PL II; PL in. 1-5, 3). Those of faience w'cre usually small or tiny vessels, 
generally used as unguent vases or for keeping other cosmetics. This purpose 
was also served by small vessels of ivory, silver, copper, and stone, and where 
the base was pointed, it rested on a flat-bottomed stand (PI. lil. 27). .A 
medium sized silver goblet (PI. III. 8) from Mohenjodaro was found to 
contain jew'ellery. Vessels of copper or bronze (PL 111. 1-5) included dishes 
with tapering sides, bowls, gjoblets and tumblers with or svithout covers, 
cups t^'ith tapering sides, saucers, ladles, flasks, imitations of river sliells, 
broad open vases, frying pans, carinated cooking pots, sometimes covered 
with inverted dishes, etc.; but they were not in common use. Stone vessels 
were rare and offered but a few' varieties of simple sli,ipes. 

Pottery vessels used by the people of the Harappa civilization include 
bo til plain and painted pottery, and, with a few exceptions, they are all 
w'hecl-madc. Most of the pottery' is of pinkish colour with a bright red slip, 
anti when decorated, it was done in black. A feiv polychrome wares have 
also been found. On the ivhole, the pottery vessels may be divided into 
vessels for food and drink, and those for cooking, storage, and other purposes, 
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The simplest food vessels were plain. Rat dishes {PI, II, 2A), somciimes 
wlili a ring base, and handled cups with slightly tailoring or concave sides. 
There were also other varieties of dishes, cups, bowls, and basins. Of 
drinking vessels, the most typical were scored, pointed pots (Pi. IL 3j. 
Next in number were the beakers, tumblers, goblets, pedestal-vases, and 
a variety of other shapes. 'I'he heaps of drinking-cup in public drains and 
dump of potsherds remind one of the presentnday Indian custom of using 
them once and then throwing them away intmediatcly. Carinated vases 
(PI. II. 10), some of which bore marks of soot, were used tor cooking. For 
the storage of cereals and other commodities, how'ever, much larger vessels 
of various shaps tvere used, TItcy tvere either embedded in the ground or 
placed on jar stands (PI. ill. 27). Quite a different class of vessels, and of 
a much smaller sir.e, was used for the storage of more precious liquids such 
as oils (Pi. n. 8, 9), They are characterized by a flat bottom, wide belly, 
and narrow mouth to prevent their contents from easily spilling out. 
A vessel of frequent occurrence was the prforatetl, flat-bottomed cylinder 
(PI, II. 14), often choked with ashes, w'hich points to its use as a heater of 
some son. Lids (Pi. 11. 12), stoppers, and covers have also been found. 
Of the painted pottery, tlie commonest design consists of horizontal black 
lines of various thicknesses painted over red-slipped background. Other 
motifs include various leaf-pat terns (notably pipl), intersecting circles, 
scales, lattice-work, chequers, cioss-hatchings, and rosettc-Iikc floral designs. 
Besides these common designs, there are also some representations of 
peacocks, pipl trees, fish, etc. Excepting a few capritls, tionc of the animals, 
which have l>cen so beautifully executed on the seals, appear on the 
pottery'. 

Toilet and cosmetic objects include handled copper-miTTora, ivory 
combs with handle or toothed on both sides, antimony rotls, animal-headcd 
stoppers, and toilet sets of copper, consisting of a piercer, ear scoop, and 
tweezers. Among finer objects of daily use may be mentioned a bcjim of 
a weighing scale, numerous cuboid chert weights, highly polished and 
exquisitely finished shell spoons and feeding cups, slate palettes, etc. 

For tlieir daily needs, the Indus people depended on a variety of tools, 
implements, and weapons, mostly of copper or bronze. From such tools 
a,s awls and needles, of which the latter were also made of gold and ivory ■ 
razors (PI. III. 16), knives, and sickles, the knives being also made of chert 
flakes ; goads, fish-hooks, and gpuges (PI. III. 19, 20). the latter being some¬ 
times fitted with strong alabaster handles; chisels (PI. Ml. 22-24), tvhlth 
were of bare metal, shanked or tanged for handles and employed for 
manifold purposes; choppers and saw's (PI. III. 14, 17) ; and axes, plough¬ 
shares, smoothing planes (PI. III. IS), and flaying knives, which were found 
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at the sites, an idea can be formed of the dtiFerciii facets of ihe life of the 
Indus people. Simple axes of copper or bronze had a sharp, convex edge, 
tapering on both sides, and were cither plain or cmphasizcti in the form 
of shoulders, Unfitiislied double axes (Ph III. 2i) of a ratlicr small si/e 
have also been found. The.more developed, but late forms employed for 
hewing were the socketed axe and adze-axe (PL 111. 15). A small granite 
celt, quite well finished, was found at Harappii associated with the early 
phase of the Intenncdiaie period. For grinding corn, the saddle quern 
was used. Stone dishes were hollowetl by means of circular stone borers 
(PI. III. 21), plano-convex in section and with concave cuts at opposite 
points for rotating them by means of a bifurcated handle. WcafXms of 
offence (PI. Ill) met with are small in number, limited in varieties and 
shapes, comprising spears and daggers, lance-heads, single- or double-edged 
swords, mace-iieads, and arrow-heads. 

1 hat the Indus people had a knowledge of metallurgy is proved by the 
presence, in various types, of copper tools and weapons, of an alloy of tin 
usually sarjfing from 6 to 11 per cent, or of arsenic from ‘3 to 2 per cent. 
The mixing of tile requisite quantities of tin or arsenic with copper so as 
to obtain a combination of surength, elasticity, tougimess, and ability to 
withstand sliock would not have l)een possible without a knowledge of the 
nietallurgical processes. Alloys of tin from 8 to !1 per cent are considered 
most suitable for bronze implements, and only rarely are the specimens of 
bronze from Harappa and Mohenjb^Jaro found to exceed that limit. Gold 
and silver are also found in both sites from early strata onwards. The 
intricate shapes and designs of jewellery show how conversant the artisans 
tverc with the elaborate delicacies of their trade. 

The inhabitants of Hamppa, besides the cultivation of wheat and barlev, 
evidence of which has also been found at MohenjoKiaro, cultivated peas and 
wsamum too. The finds of a lemon-leaf-shaped pendant, polychrome vases 
in the shape of a eoeoa-nui and pomegranate, and the pericarp of a seed of 
the melon variety, to suggest that the Indus valley people used these 
also for food. Besides, they depended a great deal on animal food, as well 
^on fishes, for, at Harappi, there is hardly a place where animal and fish 
bones were not upturned by the spade. 

The art of domestication of aniimLs was also known to these people, 
and the domesticated animals include cats, dogs, humped cattle, goats and 
^cep, buffaloes, and (doubtfully) pig® whose bones occur in quantity. 
Other animals and birds that were known to these people can be guessed 
from the terracotta figurines, or from their representations in the seals, 
which include humpless cattle, monkeys, elephants, hares, doves, pirrots 
and other birds, and many wild animals, such as bison, rhinoceros, liger, 
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bear, sambur, and spotted deer, some of which are no longer to be found in 
the Indus valley (Plates V and V IJi. Liket^'ise, they were also familiar v^ith 
peacock, goose, ow'l, eagle, snake, scorpion, frog, fish, tortoise, and crocodile. 
No portraiture or remains of tlic camel, horse, or cat have been found so 
far in the cities of \fohcnjcKlarD and Harappa in the typical Ilarappa 
period. 

Besides animal toys, playthings and games (PL VI) include carts and 
chariots of several shapes, indudiog bird and animal chariots t bird-whisdes : 
animals with revolving or moving bcatis j bird-cages ; cake-moulds ; thcrio- 
morphic and other vessels ; representations of basket vvork ; rattles of several 
shapes; play marbles of chert, alabaster, black marble, red stone, tiience, 
and chank; gamesmen of tetrahedral or chessman shape in stone, faience, 
shell, and tcmtcoiia; rolling dis(3; and cubical dice of stone, faience, 
and tcnracotta. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Besides pottery and metal implements, seals, statuary, and jewellery form 
major objects of their arts and crafts. The Indus seals and scalings may be 
divided into three classes: (t) large intaglio seals of steatite and terracotta, 
intended for making impressions (Pi. ; (ii) miniature seals or amulets of 
steatite, not intended for making impressions; and {Hi) seals and sealings 
of terracotta or faience made from moulds with devices and inscriptiotis in 
relief. The seals of the second group and the tiny sealings of faience included 
in the third group are peculiar to the earlier levels of Harappa, and were 
probably carried about as amulets. They arc characterized by the absence 
of any knob or hole and of the animals found on the seals of the first group, 
by an archaic type of writing, and by a limited range of inscriptions which 
are not infrequently repeated. In the order of frequency', those of the first 
group include square seals, with or without a perforated boss on the reverse ; 
rectangular ones with convex back, perforated with one or tvvo holes, or with 
plane back w'ith or without a boss ; cube seals ; rhomlroid seals with deeply 
indented edges; and discoid and T-shapcd seals. There arc also a few 
cylinder seals. With the exception of those of terracotu and one or two 
others, which are likely to be importations, seals of the first and the second 
group were made of steatite, of which tlie prevailing colour was given, less 
frequently whitish, and occasionally of a deeper tinge ranging from dark 
green to blue. In the majority of cases, tvork is so neatly done that ev'^en 
curved lines, such as those needed for the horns of the animals or for 
inscriptions with some difficult characters, were cut without hesimtion: and 
tvhh the greatest amount of accuracy. The seals are so exquisitely finished 
and bleached uniformly white that the colour of the original is completely 
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hidden beneath a thin coating or veneer of steatite applied before firing, by 
which process they also become considerably harder. 

The script which the Indus people invented for their writing belongs to 
the same order as other quasi-pictographic scripts of this period, such as the 
Proto-Eiamitic, Early Sumerian, Minoan, or Egyptian, and remains still to 
be deciphered. The signs used in this script were, to a large extent, pteto- 
graphic in their origin ; they had long since become standardized and reduced 
to such fonns as are now susceptible of identification, though, on the other 
hand,ahcy are not so conventionalized by usage as to have become 
mere siereotyfjcd summaries, as it were, like the cuneiform characters of 
Mesopotamia,* Ordinarily, the direction of writing is from right to left, 
but svhen there is more than one line, it is boiulrofthedon, that is, die 
direction of writing the lines is alternately from right to left and left to 
right. According to Langdon, there is a strong case for deriving the Brahml 
alphabet from the Indus script. 

On account of their excellent workmanship, certain figurines designed 
on various materials may be regarded as works of art. Notable among them 
are a powerfully modelled bull in terracotta ; an exquisite mastifidike figure 
in steatite; two seated rams, also in the same material; a number of squirrels, 
monkeys, and representations of goat, rhinoceros, parrot, owl (PI. VI. 11, 
13-17^, pigeon, g^ose, fish, and snake in steatite or faience. As against these, 
however, the human statuary in stone from Mohenjo-daro. comprising only 
a few sadly mutilated images, is not of a high order, and compares 
unfavourably with the two nude torsos of excellent workmanship from 
Harappa (PI. VII. 3, 4), The best, however, among the Mohenjodaro 
statuary is the bust in steatite of what may represent a conventional type of 
deity or religious teacher with eyes half dosed (PI. Vll. 1), It h finished 
with a coating of hard white paste. The shawl he wears over his left shoulder 
■and under the right arnr is decorated with trefoil pattern. Round his head 
is a fillet with a circular buckle in the centre ; there is a similar buckle on 
the Tight arm. He lias a short beard and whiskers and a closely cut 
moustache. Tlic lips are thick, nose broad based, forehead loiv, and neck 
stunted. The statuette of a dancing girl in bronze (PI, Vfl. 2), though of 
rough workmanship, shows quite effective modelling of the back, hips and 
buttocks, implying sound observation on the part of the artist Among the 
most outstanding finds from Harappa are the small torso (height 3| in,) of 
a nude male figure carved in the round in red sandstone and the figure of 
a dancer in dark grey slate (PL VIL 3, 4). In both, there are socket-holes in 
the neck and shoulders for the attachment of head and arms which were 

' Cf, Sir John Minhall, Mo/icnjo-daro oTid the Jntfuj CiviUzalion I pp IMO 
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made in. separate pieces. These statuettes are incomparably superior to any 
so far found at Mohenjo-daro. The former is a work of which a Greek of 
the fourth century b,c. might svell have been proud. And yet the set of the 
figure, w'jth its rather pronounced abdomen, is characteristically Indian. The 
latter figure of the dancer, standing on his right leg with the body above the 
waist bent well round to the left, is full of movement and -vivacity. 

The intaglio engravings of animals on the seals and the modelling of 
Harappa statuettes are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and feeling 
for line and plastic form that have been rarely surpassed in glyptic or 
sculptural art. 

Jewellery of the Indus valley people comprised chauks, fillets, ribbons, 
brooches, and hair-pins, ear- and nose-omaments, necklaces and pendants, 
armlets, bracelets and bangles, finger-rings, and girdles. Chauks were found 
in ivory, lienee, steatite, pottery, and gold, and were conical or hemispbcrical 
in shape. Fillets and ribbons of gold were worn round the head both by 
males and females to keep the hair in position. Brooches were of the shapes 
of '8' and four‘pointed star. Ear-omaincnts took the form of buttons, studs, 
drops, and pendants. The nosc'pins in gold consisted of convex discs with 
cabled border, or plane, cogwheel-shaped discs threaded by means of a pin. 
Depressions on tliem tvere inlaid w-ith coloured pastes; an elght-pctalled 
flower was found inlaid alternately with lapis lazuli and red stone. 
Necklaces comprised beads of one or more shapes strung together with 
pendant beads or a single pendant made of gold, silver, stone, or faience. 
'When there was more than one string, appropriate spacers with terminals 
at the ends were introduced to control the strands. Armlets, bracelets, or 
bangles were found in very large numbers in terracotta, shell, stoneware, 
faience, copper, silver, and gold. Finger-rings tvere found in gold, silver, 
alabaster, marble, and faience. 

Besides odd pieces of jeivellcry, three hoards svere found a: Mohenjo- 
daro and one at Harappa. The Harappa hoard, which is a representative 
collection, consists of gold, sils'er, stone, faience, arid shell objects (PL 

ftEUGtON 

It is difficult to form a clear idea about the true contents of the 
Harappan religion or religions from the materials unearthed at Indus valley 
sites. Further, it must be rememberctl that if is a great problem to draw 
a line between the secular and religious concepts of such an early culture. 
It is under these limitations that an attempt is made here to trace the 
religious ideas of the Indus valley people. 

As no structure has been discovered at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa which 
can definitely be identified as a temple, we are forced to fall back on seals, 
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3 number oE clay sealings, some copper tablets, a variety of small figurines 
of terracotta, faience, and metal, and a few stone images in the round to 
form an idea of their religion, NEost striking, and extremely common, 
among these arc the female figurines (Pi. ^■L 1-5, 7, 8) of terracotta, which 
arc paralleled -by kindred examples from Oahichisian. Figurines, akin to 
tlicse, have also been found in large numbers from Iran to the Aegean, 
notably in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Ualkans, and Egypt. It is probable that 
tliey originated from a community of religious ideas shared by the countries 
tvhere tliey were found. The generally accepted view is that they represent 
the Great Mother or Nature Goddess, whose worsliip, under various names 
and forms, U still very common in India. The presence of a fertility cnlt 
among these people is also reprcsentetl by figurines of pregnant w'omen and 
of w'omen widt dilldren. Some terracotta figurines may be votive olferings, 
and others may be toys. The most common figurine is that of a female, 
wearing a loin doth, w-ith or without a girdle, much jewellery', and a curious 
fan-stiaped head-dress with two cuplike objects about the region of ears 
(PI. VI, 1, 3). Those .'seated on three-legged chairs or w'ith fiow'crcd head¬ 
dress (PI. Vl. 4) may be effigies of the Mother Goddess. The male figurines, 
w'hich were about half the number of the female ones, may also be divided 
into toys, votaries, and gods. VV^th few exceptions, the male figures are 
entirely nude. While the female figures are ustially standing, the male ones 
arc generally found seated, either with their arms round the knees or in a 
devotional attitude (PI. VI. 9), probably pertaining to a hieratic cult. 

Tlie male divinities are characteriicd by a Jiorncd head-dress, which 
symbolized supernatural power. A very important seal showing a god seated 
on a raised throne in the typical attitude of yoga, was discovered at 
MohenjO‘d.aro (PI. V. 4). The god is rhice-faced, wears a pair of horns in 
the form of a trident meeting in the tall, fan-shaped head-dress, and is 
bedecked with much jewellery. He seems to be in the ardUvatnedhra 
(penis ereefus) form. Four animals are shoivn round the god. the rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left, and the elephant and tiger on his right. Below ihc 
throne arc tw'o regardant deer with their horns turned towards the centre. 
On the cumulative evidence of three faces, yogic posture. itrdhvamedhTa, 
trident-shaped head-dress, and the four animals round him. Sir Jofin Marshall 
has suggested that the figure represents a prototype of the historic Siva in 
his Pa^upati aspect.* 

Tree and animal worship seems to have found a place very early' in 
the life of the Indus people. The earliest representation occurs in the form 

‘IbiJ.. I. pp. 
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of 3 pi Jill leaf, whitli symbolizes ihe tree. Slightly later, at Harappa, 
hovYCver, arches of Iwnt boughs of pipal leaf were made to enshrine the 
epiphany of the tree, while on a seal (PI. V. S) from Mohenjo-daro, the deity 
is shown actually standing within the pipal, and in another, a uniconi head 
springs on cither side from its stem. Among other trees, the acacia is 
represented enclosed in a platform (PI. 9), or with railing round its base, 
on a number of sealings from Harappa. A motif of unustial interest on the 
tiny seals from Harapfa is the incense-burncr, which later occurs either by 
itself or is shown being carried by a man, and is regularly fomtd placetl 
below the neck of the unicorn (PI. V. I) on numerous seals. Among animals 
dcjiictcd on the seals, the bison, rhinoceros, and tiger are invariably shown 
feeding from troughs, wherea.s the clcplrant and buffalo are sometimes 
sbotrn feeding front them and sometimes not. Clearly, the troughs bear 
no relation to domestication, for they arc not found placed below the 
humped and humpless oxen, which may lie presumed to have been 
domesticated, The troughs may therefore symbolize merely food offerings 
for the propitiation of wild animals. There are representations of animal 
chimeras containing bijngate, pcntajngatc, and hexajugate animals, or 
animals having heads euicrging from a common Ixxiy or nucleus (PI. V. 11). 
Then, again, there is a class of composite monsters, therianthropic in form, 
a combination of the human with the most ferocious and juwerful animals, 
and endowed always with the horns of a bull, probably as a sign of divinity 
(PI. V. 10. 1!). To the same class of composite figures l>elongs the semi- 
human, scmi-lxrvine creature (PI. V, 12), which bears an undeniable 
rcsemblajice to the Sumerian Eabani or Enkidu, attacking a horned tiger. 
On some seals arc portrayed the c-xploits of another therianthropic figure 
who fights a tiger on either si<lc. He is the counterpart of Gilgamcsh, the 
Mesopotamian hero. A very interesting, though somewhat blurred, sealing 
from Mo[jenjo-daro depicts a god seated in the yogic fjosture on a low 
throne, and on cither side of him is a kneeling suppliant canopied by 
a snake’s htxxl. This atiticijwtcs the Ttaga figures of later Indian mythology. 

Among the aniconic objects of worship are the Ungas and youis together 
w'ith ihcir Ijaetylic forms (PI. HI. 31-33). The yonis were pierced srith 
a cylindrical hole in the centre, and were cither round or had a wavy 
outline. Miniatures, mostly of the wavy pttern, have been found in stone, 
shell, faience, and imitation camelian. Another sacred synnbol, w'hcther 
it was an object of worship or had only a talismanic value, svas the simple 
cross form or svasUka, 

Briefly, the religion of the Indus people consisted in tYorshijjping the 
Mother Goddess, the deification of trees and their spirics, certain animal 
chimeras and thcriandiropic figures, the prototype of Siva, the aniconic 
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phallic symbols, the svastika, etc. Of these, the cult of the Mother Goddess 
and the svastika symbol were common throughout the ancient world, 

DISPOSAL OK THE DEAD 

No cemetery contemporary with the older phases of tlie city-sites lias 
so far come to light. In Hamppa, only two cemeteries Jiave been excavated, 
of u'hich the earlier one. labelled as R 37. belongs to the Hatappa period, 
while the other, Cemetery' H, belongs to the post-Hamppan period The 
former, lying south of the citadel mound, yielded fifty-seven graves between 
1937 and 1946. It contained extended earth-burials with the head generally 
to lire north. With each burial, there was a large (quantity of pottery, which 
is typical of the mature Harappan period, both In style and decoration, 
and c[uite distinct from tJie Cemetery H ivarcs, Besides pottery, many of 
the burials yielded personal ornaments and toilet-objects as part of the grave- 
The excavation in 1946 revealed a unitjue burial here covered with 
a reed-shroud and W'oodeti coRin, which are familiar features in the Sumerian 
cemeteries of the third millennium b.c.* 

^Cemetery H, lying beuveen the citadel mound and the Cemetery 
R it, belong to a period when the city-site, as it survives today, had already 
ceased to exist. Two strata of burials have come to light in it. The upper 
one consisted of post-exposure burials inhumed in pots, w-ith the exception 
of babies who were enclosed in embrjonic position without previous 
exposure. In the lower stratum, which follows with a short interval of 
spacCj we find earth-burials consigned to graves. 

As regards shapes and paintings, the pottery' of Cemetery' H is entirely 
different from the secular w'ares from the city-site. Their paintings show 
a distinct preference for animal fonns. such as the peacock, deer, bull, 
^at, kites, and fishes, as well as for plants, trees, stars, leaves, etc. Among 
them are several interesting paintings of a mythological character. Thus 
on one jar. which is decorated at the shoulder with three flying peacocks 
altcmanng with stars, there is seen placed horizontally in the body of each 
pracock a thcrianthropic figure, probably representing the ethereal body 
of the dead being carried to heaven. This peacock motif, often with horns, 
frequently occurs on the burial-pots fPL JVa. 2, 3. 9), and may have some 
connection with tlie cult of the dead. 

On another jar, the painting is still more elaborate. It consists of two 
similar groups of figures, showing a bovine animal—probably a bull (or 
a cow>—with long incurving horns, on either side of a beaked human figure 
who has secured the bulls by the neck with ropes held by liand and under 

' Afideni India (Archiwlogickl Stmpy of Indiij, No. S, pp. ^j.Bg 
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the feet, and who also has a bow and arrow in his left hand. In the group 
on the left, the bull on the man's right U being attacked by a hound which 
has caught its tail in its mouth. It will also be noticed that the hind 
quarters of this bull arc shoAm in outline only, as if its entrails are taken 
out, while the hind quartets oE the bull on his left are fully bloctcii In. 
Behind the hound are two homed j^cocks in flight. Between the two 
groups of representations is a goal of inordinaiely large size whose horns 
are bedecked witiv eight tridentlike devices, such as those which are seen 
between the horns of the hulls in the group on the right, and whose hind 
quarters, like those of the bulls on die right side of ihe man* arc also shown 
in oudine only. The hound in the left side group is reminiscent of Yania*s 
dogs, while the bull and the goat represent animals sacrificed to protect the 
body of the dead person and also to guide him to the new' W'orld. The bull 
without the entrails seems to antidjxue the anusieratn cow of the Rg-Vedic 
Arjans, and iis counterpart* ihc opposite* ihc vaiiaram cow. Similarly, in 
the Rg-Veda (X. 16), a funeral hymn addressed to Agni, the deity, at the 
time of cremating the dead Eiody, is asked only to consume the goat that 
was slaughtered and laid limb by limb on the corpse, and to carrj' the dead 
man to the region oE the pious. Several earth-hurials of Cemetery H ivere 
characterized by the sacrifice of a sheep or goat, which in one case wms laid 
alongside the dead body,* and in several othci^, its members were found lying 
between the gravc-furniturc and the dead person. 

The bow' and arrows in the left hand of the dead person are also 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda (X. 18. % which refers to their being [ilaced 
with the dead man. The parallelism with some of the rites, rituals, and 
beliefs contained in lijinns 14* 16, and 18 of the tenth rnandata of the 
Rg‘Veda ^vitli the paintings depicted on the above pot-burial is sufficiently 
striking. Cremation and burial were both practised by the ^tg-Vetlic Ary^ans, 
and there is an a priori possibility on their part of borrowing certain existing 
beliefs. 

Earth-burials of the lower stratum were cither entire or fractional and 
disposed in various directions, their prevailing direction being from north¬ 
east to south-w^est. Generally, dead bodies were laid to rest fully stretched, 
but quite frequently ivith legs inflexed. With most burials, but not in¬ 
var iablys some pottery was placed with the dead person and, with but a few 
exceptions, no jcw^ellcr)' was found on a dead body. Where pots were few', 
they were generally placed close to the head. These pots have Httle 
significant affinity with the typical Harappan ones. It has been suggested 


■ M. S. V^u, ap. rif., I. pp. 2S0 Zl. 
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by arthaeologists tixat the peopJe of the Cemetery H culture ucre vesponsibk* 
for the dcstructton of the earlier tlarappau culture, 

age A?!D authors ok the INDUS C1\'1LI?„\ i lON 

from the foregoing account of the Indus valley culture, it will be seen 
that It has many features in common with the prehistory of Western Asia— 
ijm It beai-s a close resemblance to the 'Second Pre-diluvian Culture' oE 
Elam and Mesopotamia, which has been re-equated by the Leiden Conference 
of Ip I \vnh Uruk, Jemdet Nasr, and Early D)Tiasiic periods, This would 
ijupy a isc y intcicourse between the Indus, Elamite, and Mesopotamian 
sites during ihc third millennium b.c„ when Mohenjo-daro and Hatapm 
were at the height o£ their prosperity* 

The dating of tlie diflferent phases of the Indus valley civili/atJon, so 
far excavatp, is mainly based on a number of Indian finds in El.im and 
Mesopotamia, notably at Ur, Kish, Jemdet Nasr, and Tell Asmar. Quite 
a nutrper of seals, typical of the earlier phase of the Indus valley civilimion, 
^^ve been found at Ur and Kish in the pre-Sa,^onic strata damhle prior to 

ff! osi'o"" Tell Asmar attributable to the Dynasty of Akkad, 

i.e. c, ,.350 B c., the latter seals being cylinders showing animals which were 
piiimon in India, but foreign to Mesopotamia, VVTiile a few seals of the 
later phase of the Harappa eultuie and of the post-Harappan period indicate 
a date roughly about 1500 b.c., these seals, on account of \he ^enes depicted 
on thcjTii arc taken co be imponattons. 

establish early intercourse with Mesopotamia 
arc, the fmpnents of vases made of Indian 'potstone' found at AhUbaid i 
the ideniittl nature of trefoil pattern with that on certain Sumerian ‘Bulls 
of Heaven of early date; ihe toilet-sets comprising a piercer, ear-scoop, and 
tw«.er, s.mpr to those found in the First DynLty cemetery at Ur^; the 
etched caraehan beads resembling those from the pre-Sargonic graves at 

Hnm protruding knob like those 

fiom Jemdet Nasr; and the comb-motif painted on the Indus black^n-rcd 

IMtiery, and the step-pattern {which also occurs in shell and faienccl in 
the Indus cities compamble with those of Susa I in Imn. nius. at nresem 

‘^iohenjo-daro fall within n period roughly between 
^500-1,^00 B,c But It must be remembered that still we have not reached 
the virgin soil beneath the city of \rohenjo-daro. 

The question as to who were the authors of the Hamp™ adiure and 
whether they were natives of the soil or immigrants into the Indus valley 
IS a difficult one to answer, especially as anthropological evidence on the 
subject IS not only inadequate, but actually meagre. The large skeletal 
material recovered from the cemeteries R S7 and H at Harappa has not 
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SO far been studied in detail. \Vv Iia^'c si ill to depend upon the scanty 
skeletal rcniaitis recovered from the streets of xMohenjo-daro during its last 
phase, the only ones on which a report has been published so far. It reveals 
four di0erent racial types, v5/.. the Australoid/ the Mediterranean, the 
Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock, and the Alpine/ I'Jie Australoids 
arc represented by three markedly dolicho<ninia] skutU ivhich show a dose 
nfFinUy, on the one hand, with certain skulls from Kish, AMJhaid, and Ur 
in Mescjpotamia. and, on the otheci with skulls from the ancient cemetery 
at Adittanallur in South India, and with the Veddas of Ceylon- The 
Me<l iter rat) can type, to which about half the total number of skulls belong, 
is also dolicho-cranial, but with inuch less brain capacity than that of the 
AustmloidSp and can be compared with one skull from Nal (in Daluchistan)i 
one from Kish (Mesopotamia), and two from Anau frurkestan). Of the 
Mongolian type, only one niesati-cranial skull has been found, and it agrees 
with the Naga skull in the Indian Museum. Four examples have l>een 
rccoverctl tvhich belong possibly to the Alpine type, and correspond to a 
si mi Ur brachyeeplialic tyf>c from Kish. The foregoing evidence accords 
well With what might naturally be expected in the Punjab and Sind, which 
were the meeting ground of seveod immigrant races. 

Giving to the advauced state of civilization with tvhich we are con¬ 
fronted in the Indus city-sites* and considering the early jxTiod of its rise 
and fall, it has sometimes been suggested that the Indus people may have 
been no other titan the Aryans. Even apart from the distinct ethnic type 
of the AtwanSp which Itas been desa'ibed by ethnologists as 'generally tall 
of stature, with fair complexion, tbrk cyesp plentiful hair on facOp long 
headp narrow^ and prominent, but not specially long, nose', and which is 
distinct fmm the four ethnic types found at Mohenjo-dato^ there appears 
to be a uiarkci.1 dissiniilarity in several important facets of life he tween the 
Aryans and the authors of the Indus civili 3 !:ation. For instance, whereas the 
RgA^cdic Aryans lived a pastoral and agricultumi life* scattered about in 
small villages, the people of the Indus valley lived a highly OTgarnzei:! life 
in thickly populated cities with all that is implied by a centralized authority 
looking after the needs of large populationSp and liad well-planned houses 
made of burnt brick, open on two or more sides* with good sanitary' arrange¬ 
ments, Though both the Aryans and the Indus people had the Ixuv and 
arrow, sficar, daggCFp and axe as common weapons of offence, the former 
had defensive body-armour, while the latter liad nothing more than the 
shieldp though to the weajTons of offence they had added macesp both in 

^ rhvMcal rwjw pretcr ilie icmi 'AiwEnioid' in place of ■Prolo-Auiiraloiii' 

nieniictied by hlanhiilL 

* Sir Jotin op. cjf., t, pp. W ff- 
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jone and metal. In the HarappS culture, the worship of the Mother 
Goddess, of phalhc emblems of Siva or his prototype, and of thcrianthropic 
and certain animal forms was common, but in the ^g-Veia, there docs not 
ap^r to be any direct evidence of iconic worship. The Aryans were 
probably not given so much to seafaring, while the Indus people are known 
to have had re^ilaj intercourse by sea with distant places in the Indian 
(^ean. Persian Gulf, and probably beyond, and representations of boats are 
also found depicted on their seals. 

It IS notorious that the cow. which was prized as wealth and considered 
flg/jnva by the ^g.Vedic Aryans, and the horse, winch played an important 
part in ^eir life, do not find a place among the animals depicted in the 
n us valley sit«. the place of the cow being taken by the bull, while of the 
hor^ uo definite trace is found. The elephant, which is so faiihfuUv 
depicted in the Indiu valley', and on account of its prowess was given food- 

bison, with whom it was 
combined into composite monsters, which play a distinct idle in the 

mylhol^ of the Indus people, is referred to in the Rg-Veda by the curious 
"^h^tTma^”’ ^ ^ actiuaiutance 

from^'^thf A " '^ere quite different 

klwli u presently 

rhaf lb % Hamppan and post Harappan sites, it seems probable 

Harappfi civilization was brought about by the 

»me nf rb* h* Heiite-Geldem,* after comparing 

objects recovered from later Harapixm levcU and of post- 
Hamp|>an penod with similar objects unearthed at some Iranian s^s 
TOnfirms 'be above view, only shifdng the date of the Anan invasion to 

*■= Cim»XU,n‘. Man (October 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE INnO ARYANS 


I NDIA, vast in size and bounded off from the outer world by the 
seemingly imjjcrictrablc mountain ranges constituting her northern 
boundary, naturally developed From early times the notion that she is a 
world by herself, itnsullied by extraneous coiuaminations. That the Intlian 
civilization has roots far beyond the precincts ot Brahmavarta or Aryavarta, 
our Forefathers would have net'er believetl, for there is not a single pas&ige 
in the vast \'cdic literature to suggest clearly that Aryan India had ever any 
connection svith the world oittside. Vet it is certain that the Aryans came 
to India from outside. 'I'he very language used by our Indo-Aryan 
forefaliters Itetrays this Fact, 

CRiTtitlON OF ARYAKtSM 

It must not Ijc forgotten that the term 'Aryan* primarily denotes a 
linguistic concept. Max Muller, who is mainly responsible For the vogttc 
of this ternt, left no doubt on this score. He declared: *Aryan, in scientiric 
language, is utterly inapplicable to race. It means language and nothing 
but language,'^ But tlic scholarly uorld, not entirely without reason, nev-er 
gave its full assent to this rigid formulation of the theory' by Max Miillcr. 
If language is the sole criterion, then American Negroes, too. would I»c 
entitled to call themselves Aryan, since they speak no other language than 
the American form of English, which is one of the most important ,^ryan 
languages of the present day. Should the criterion of language then be 
given up as altogether inadequate as a means by which to solve the Arvan 
problem? True, there are men like Penka, who declared langitage to be 
‘the organic product of an oiganism sitbject to organic laws*,* But Penka 
himself and Ins followers based their theory of the Scandinavian home of 
the Aryans mainly on anthropological grounds, instead of relying on 
language. 

The viesr-points represented by Penka and Mtiller are apparently 
wholly irreconcilable, for, as (he crticrion of Aryan ism. the former holds 
up the physical characteristics of the Scandinas'ians; and the latter, the 
chamcteristics of a certain number of languages (including Scandinavian) 
spoken in Asia and Europe, But the position ts not actually so hopeless 
as it may seem. In principle, the two theories can be reconciled, though 


‘ Max MOllcr. CoUttted iror&j (New Iin|ires»inn. 1958 ), X {Tft« Hotat t>f tht p. 90 . 

' Ori^ntt An^e, p. G. 
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the facts on which their protagonists have striven to found them may prove 
to be, as they really do, insufficient, imelerant, and therefore undcpcndahlc. 
Against Penka, it can truly be ut:gcd that he has, as if by intuition, j>crcci%'cd 
that the designation ‘Arvan’ can be applied only to those who arc endowed 
with Scandinavbin physical characteristics, for he adduces nothing that ma y 
be called proof in sup[)ort of his assumption. Apparently, Penka and his 
followers instinctively assumed the Germans to be the purest descendants 
of the ancient Indo-Europeans, and they- were right in so fcir as St^dinavia 
is the original Germanic home, as is generally conceded today. But in 
claiming for the original Gennanic home the honour of having been the 
cradle-land of the Indo-Europeans, they made a great error of judgement. 

On the other hand, it is useless to point to examples of the Negroes and 
the like and to repeat ad nauseam that language is totally unconnected with 
race. Tile question here is of ortginj. In origin, every language, of which 
the whole history is knosvn, was confined wdthin a narrow social group, as 
is evidenced fay Bengali, English, Latin, etc,, and it need not Iiave been 
otherwise with the original Indo-European language. In feet, every 
language, at the beginning, must have been the property of a particular race, 
though that is not to say that more than one language could not have 
originated w'ithin the same race. But once originated, language is apt to 
behave Hkc a transferable commodity, and may even desert its originators. 
The Gypsy language is of Indian origin, but can it be maintained that Indian 
blood is flowing in the veins of the Hungarian Gypsies? 

It is obvious that, in attempting to solve the Aryan problem, it is 
permissible, nay imperative, to enlist the services both of linguistics and 
ethnology-. The former w'ould show us the extent of the far-flung empire 
of Aryan speech, and the latter w'outd render valuable service in our efforts 
to discover the centre from tvhich this speech-form, along with rudiments 
of the culture of which it was the vehicle, assuming new aspects evcryivhere 
and in every age, and overwhelming rivals through sheer adaptability, 
established pieimanent sw^ay over the greater part of Eurasia at an epoch 
long before the dawn of history. 

SEARCH FOR OLDEST COMMON FORM 

It is well to remember here that, so fer as linguistic evidence is 
concerned, our interest lies ivholly in the oldest forms attainable of the 
Indo-European languages, for the points of agreement between them, from 
which their common origin can be inferred, dwindle in number as we come 
down from ancient to modem times. From a comparative study of, sav, 
modem Irish, modem Swedish, modem Armenian, and modem Bengali, 
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it is not possible to infer their common origin.* But it is quite a different 
matter if we have before us their ancient forms, though even then it is far 
from simple to detect their genetic rciation. Even a Grimm or a Rask 
trould not be able to discover any particular affinity between modem 
Bengali and modern Persian, but the oldest fonns of these tivo languages, 
appearing in the Veda and the Avesta, are so much alike tlrat cs'cn a novice 
will sec at once tliat they are but dialects of the same spccch-fomt, 
\'ariabiliiy is the constant diaracieristic of all living idioms. It may even 
prove fatal to the identity of a language, for there arc instances of mixed 
languages like modern Albanian and ancient Hittitc, the Indo-European 
character of which, in the strict sense of the term, is largely a matter of 
opinion. The example of Hittite shows that we cannot search too far back 
into the misty past of what are popularly known as Aryan languages.* 

It is curious to note, however, that the highly civilized Indo-European- 
speaking peoples of old, like the Greeks and the Persians of the Adtaemenlan 
age, although in constant contact w'ith each other, cither in peace or in war, 
nev'cr suspected tliat their national languages were genetically related to 
each other, in spite of the &ct that the resemblance betivcen ancient Greek 
and ancient Persian was far greater than bctw'een their present-day 
descendants. The inordinate vanity of the Greeks, in w'bose eyes the 
Persians, bow'ever powerful and civilized, were just barbarians, marred the 
unique opportunity they had of anticipating Sir WillJam Jones, the founder 
of the science of comparative philology. 

Jones, however, was not the hrst to detect the similarity between the 
Indo-European languages of India and Europe. Ever since the dawn of the 
Renaissance in Euiope, which inter alia undermined, and finally destroyed, 
the rule of Latin over the Ckmtincnt, people had learnt to take interest also 
in other languages, including Sanskrit. A comparative grammar of Sanskrit 
had even been published in 1757 by the missionary P. Coeurdoux, which 
won the admiration of Max Muller. But he, too, failed to detect the genetic 
rciation between tlie languages he was comparing, Like other authors before 
and after him, he w'as firmly convinced that the confusion of languages 
referred to in the Bible, in connection with the story of the Tower of Babel, 
was an historical event, and the points of similarity between Sanskrit, Latin, 
etc, were, in his opinion, due to that confusion. Jones, too, made mistakes 
comparable in magnitude to those of Coeurdoux, but it was he who, in 
his address of 1786 to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, suggested the true 

■ McKtlci, SfiVpilId (1S<14K P- bciw«n. mcNlem Ffcrirch and modem En^U^. 

no fsencik million can be deiecicd without a compnElvc itiiily oF ihert iuident fornri aocording 
lo the am Hot p. d l6J . 

* In KientiH^ language. ‘Ar>in* ma.m 'liulo-Ir3iitan\ In itie present article* 
ihc tcmi hai iKcn used in iti popiUar sense, niincly, 'Indo-Eupopean^ 
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solution. \\ ith his chatactcrtsiic daring, he declared the striking similarity 
betsv’ccn Sanskrit, on the one hand, and Greek, Latin, etc., on the other, 
to be due to descent front a common jiarcnt language, and therewith laid 
the founthuion of the science of comjxinitivc philology, which is our chief 
mcatis of solving the Aryan problem. 

VASTNIISS OF AREA AND MANNER OE EXPANSION 

It Was a great idea tluu Jones had launcfied forth, and it itutncdiately 
caught on. it was intoxicating to think that the forefathers of Indians and 
Englishmen must liavc been living together and speaking the same language 
sometime, somewhere, in the past, for hoiv else can the common parentage 
of their languages lx? explained? In the first flusli of enthusiasm, it was 
fotgotten that a language may spread also through social contact far from 
its original speakers, and this tvas the niatn cause of the im|X)rtation of lace 
questions into the highly complex Ary'an problem. 

If Indo-European dialects had been found to reign over disconnected 
areas like Iceland, Japan, and Austialia, then, of course, the only hypothesis 
acceptable would have been that of actual invasion of these arciis by sepratc 
bodies of Ar>ans. Rut a very iinprtant. though often ignored, fact about 
the Indo Europan languages is tirat, before they licgan to be exported to 
the continents of America and Australia at the dose of ilic Middle Ages, 
they were covering a great continuous area stretching from India to Spain, 
if tJic British Isles, Icelaiul, and a few other detached arciis off the coast 
are left out of consideration. To explain the Polynesian character of the 
native dialect of Madagascar, we have to assume that a Ixidy of Poly¬ 
nesians must have been ph)5ically present tlicTc. But a similar assumption 
would he absurd in the case of the vast Indo-European-speaking area of 
Eurasia. 

The original group among which the Indo-European spech form was 
bom could not but have been a small one, since no primitive society with 
a common culture and language could afford to grant the privilege of its 
memlrership to a large number of individuals, on account of the lack of 
means of intercommunication. It is quite dear tliat such a small social 
group as that of the primitive Indo-Europeans was unable to scnil out 
expeditions to every' pri of Europ. and a laige prtion of Asia, especially 
as the conveyers of .-Vryan speech and culture must have met with resistance, 
at every step, from tile taboo-ridden non-Aryans they encountered in the 
course of their jirogress. Yet the amaaing fact is there—the fact that, already 
in pchistoric times, a vast area, vaster than that of any empire the world 
lias ever seen, had come under the innuence of a small social group of 
primitive Aryans. 
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MOniLRS PARALLELS 

But* however amazing the expansion of piimitivc Aryanism may seem, 
it is not Avidiout jxirallels withiti the historical period. Let ns only think 
oE the expansion of Christtanity and IslamH k was nm the Jew s oE Palestine, 
among whom Jesus w;i5 bom, who converted Englaiid to Cliristianity. 
It was the Romans, the implacable enemies o£ the Jews, who started 
Christianiiting Englandp after susiaiiiiiig eultuial defeat at the Jiands of 
the Jews. Nor was it the Muslims oE Mecca w^io conquered Spaini. The 
Berbers, the erstwhile enemies and bier staunch protagonists of Islam, 
did it. It need not have been ot hen vise tvith the expansioti of Aryan ism 
in prehistoric Eurasia. It is quite reasonable to sttppose—^iind no otber 
theory can be iitiagiiicd—diat a small body of primitive Indo-Europeans 
radiated cultiiT^il and lingtiisdc influence from their original home, whidi 
in ever new waves, in the cotnse of ages, ovenvhehtJed the vast area over 
w^hich at the present day Indo-European dialoas are spoken. 

A great advaiiLigc oE this theory is that the race-question under k loses 
the aspect of a forinidablc problem and receives its natural solution. It 
cannot> and need not, be denied tliat even under this iheor)^ tlic expansion 
of Ary an ism remains a freak of nature, but history hits witnessed several 
such freaks. Only at the initial stage did the cittTtens of Rome fight for 
Ronuiti cxjxitwion. After that initial stage, the brunt of the Roman wars 
of exjaansion was borne by foreign conferts to Latin culture. A handful 
of non-Hellenic Macedonians were responsible for die spread of Greek 
language and culture irt Asia, and the vast hordes of the Achaemeiiian 
nionarchs w-ere composed wholly oE foreigners recruited from conquered 
territories. It is but fair to concede to prehistoric times the possibility of 
what happened within the historical age, and admit that the original Indo- 
European-s}ieaking people were a small community witli a tonmron culture 
inhabtLing a not too large area. 

THE EXPAXDINC AREA THEORY 

Before this primitive comm unity broke up into different tribes, which 
for some reason or other found it impossible to live together, it must have 
grown enormously in size and spread over a vastly larger territon'. This 
fact is important, for it shmvs that the original home of the lndoTuroi>eans 
was not always a Email limited area, but an ever-expanding one. Within 
this ever-cx|ianding area, IndoTuropean speech certainly reigned supreme, 
but it ^voitld lx? futile to aswrt that the jscople inhabiting this unbounded 
original home ivere racially homogencom, unless it is assimied that the 
area over which the Aryan nucleus expanded ivas ivholly uninhabited. The 
race-question thus becomes w^holly irrelevant as soon as wc assume—as we 
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oiust do—that, even before the final dispersal of the tribes, the original 
Indo-European home had been expanding, the people losing in homogeneity 
wJiat they gained in territory. 

The thcoiy of an expanding original home solves also another problem. 
Expansion takes time, and time brings change. The original Indo-European 
dialect therefore must have undergone cliange, even before the final dispersal, 
pflri passu with the expansion of the original home. We shall see below 
that the hypothesis of a changing and evolving basic Indo-European dialect 
is essential and inescapable, 

EVEDENCE OF GUTTURALS 

We have now established that the original Indo-European home must 
Jiave been continually expanding even before the final dispersal of the 
tribes-—a fact that gives the quietus to the disturbing race problem. But 
the dispersal of all the tribes need not liave taken place at the same time. 
Indeed, there is enough evidence to prove that this was not the case. The 
Hittite language, for instance, clearly suggests that the Proto-Hittites had 
separated from the main body of the primitive Indo-Europeans at a time 
when the palatals had not yet been originated In the basic bnguage through 
the partial spirantization of the velars. Moreover, there is reawn to believe 
that the whole gamut of 5aiem-dialects* was of comparatively later origin. 

Modem linguistics justly views with increasing scepticism the theory 
of tliree scries of gutturals in the basic Indo-European language, because 
no known dialect shows dear trace of all the three. It is far better to assume 
that tlie labio-velars, through gradual attenuation of the labial elemeiit, 
attained by stages the aspect of pure velars and palatals. The advantage of 
accepting this theory, even in the absence of direct knowledge of that stage 
of Indo-European at which the labio-velars were the only gutturals in it, 
is quite obvious ; for it frees Indo-European linguistics from the embarrassing 
necessity of accepting the theory of simultaneous existence of all the three 
series of gutturals In the basic idiom. Simultaneous existence of labio-velars 
and velars is unexceptionable, since all the Cenfum-languages prove it. Simi¬ 
larly, all the Sfl/em-languages prove that the assumption of simultaneous 


* The IntlD-European langiuga an diiidwl into iwo main gttHUpi on ihe baiib oF Uie 
dcvcldpdicni dF [he pabml iquiiiI K of the pannt Incio-Eurdpcan ipcech, which it devclopi^ 
in one gidup into the veku or a K-iouniJ ami in the other into a uhiiant or a. S at S sound. 
These iw clivUiDns have been naian! TEip«lively Ctnium and Sa/em aFiet the typical won! 
for 'hundred’ iitiuintlng this, which b rpund in aii Indo-FuTopean lanuttara. ‘roe Cmtum 
gcdup fijmprisia (J) keitic ; (2) Ocrnianic fTeuionie); (J) fuJic j (4) Creek (HelienJcJ: 
(J) Kills re: and (oj Tokrtanan : while the Satrm poup ecpnMHs of (1) Albanian ; (2.JV Leiio- 
Siavie, i,e. Lettic, and Slavic: (4) Aimenian; ord (5-6) Iiitlo-Innian (Aryan). i.e, Iraniin. and 
Indian (Saoskriiic). 
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existence of velars and palatals is possible. But as soon as sve accept the theory 
of the simultaneous existence of all the three series of guttur^s, the pure 
velars, by all criteria the most obvious of the gutturals, almost completely 
vanish from the picture of Indo-European phonetics. Indeed, from this point 
of view, as is well known, only one equation speaks unequivocally for the 
existence of pure velars in the original Indo-European, and that is: Sanskrit, 
Anivis=Greek, kreoi. 

BRANCHING OFF AT JJjFFERENT TIMES 

The evidence of the gutturals therefore does suggest that the original 
Indo-European, even before the final dispersal of the tribes, was by no 
means a rigid and unchanging idiom. It tvas as much a dianging idiom 
as all the daughter dialects are, and the historical dialects must have branched 
off from it at different dates. Tliat is to say, the Indo-European of the day 
when Hittite branched off from it was not the same as that Indo-European 
from which Proto-Greek branched off, and similarly, that form of Indo- 
European w'hich gave birth to Proto-Greek cannot claim fatherhood of 
Sanskrit, a SufemKiiaket with a later spirantized guttural. But the branching 
off of a dialect does not necessarily mean separation of the tribe speaking 
that dialect from the main body of Indo-Europeans. There is every reason 
to believe that the Proto-Indians, although linguistically diaractcrized at 
a later date than the speakers of Ceti/um-dialccts tvere probably among the 
first to separate from the parent body, as Brandeiistein has shown. 

It is only under such a hypothesis—the hypothesis of an ever-changing 
and evolving basic Indo-European—that there is any possibility of genet¬ 
ically relating all the Indo-European dialects w'ith one another- For it is 
obvious that a static and unchanging basic Indo-European w^ould not be able 
to account for the birth of all the daughter dialects and also for their 
irreconcilable distinguishing features. The same basic Itido-Eiiropcan 
cannot explain, fore^mplc, the existence of both A-endings and m-endings 
of the nominal flexion. It is absolutely futile to try to explain atvay this 
discrepancy as resulting from regional peculiarities, for in each camp we 
have both eastern and western dialects: fe/j-endings are attached or affixed 
not only by Cenlurti-dialccts like Greek and Latin, but also by 5otem-dialects 
like Sanskrit and Iranian, wltile m-endings are sharetl both by Germanic 
and Slavic, the former a Cettium- and the latter a Sa/em-dlalect. The theory 
of regional peculiarity therefore ts inadequate, and that not only in the 
case of the nominal endings just mentioned. But, if liic theory of regional 
variation fails, what else but difference in time of origin is there that can 

be rcgirded as the cause of this discrepancy? 
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PROBABLE CRADLE-LAND 

After this clariftcatiori of the prelim in ary concepts^ we arc now perhaps 
in a jiosition to tackle the centra! problem of the pTOhable oiiginat home of 
the Indo-Europeans. And let us first consider the claims of India in this 
respect. 

India’s claim to be regarded as the cradle-land of the Indo-Eutopeans 
is based on the one and only argument that the most ancient literature in 
an Indo-European language is to be found in India. It is altogether a 
different question, hosvever, if the ^^edic language is the oldest known Indo- 
Evnopean language. Under normal circumstances, the age of a language 
can be approximately determined if a definite date can be ascribed to any 
point in its known history’. From a knowledge of modern English alone, 
a student of languages can easily hazard the statement that Chaucer could 
not have lived so early as a.d, 1000. For he knows not only that the language Is 
continually changing, but also its approximate rate of change. Tl>e language 
of Kemard ,Shaw is evidently not that of Byron, and ByTon's language differs 
as distinctly from that of Samuel Johnson. The rate of change revealed by 
a comparison of the idioms emanating from the pens of these three writers 
docs suggest an approximate date for Shakespieare’s English, and the latter, 
in its turn, an approximate date for Chaucer’s. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, tliat this mode of compxiting the approximate dates of particular 
forms of a language is appHcabic only within comparatively short periods 
of its history. It would certainly be absurd to try to infer the age of a 
particular phase of I-a tin from the rate of citange of niodcm French. On 
the other hand, attempts to date the pliases of Sjxinisb in the light of the 
rates of change observed in the cognate dialects, vi/. Italian, French, and 
Portuguese, would be methodologically quite correct. 

RC-VEDIC LANGUAGE 

Tlxus there are two xvays of assessing the age of an old language: one 
by computing the dates of its own bter forms, and the otiier from tiic 
datable aspects of its sister dialects. Sanskrit ,afford<v scope for applying 
both these means of assessing the date of a changing idiom. It is now 
generally admitted by all that I’Rnini lived about 400 n.c., and the language 
described by Panini is knoxvn to us in every detail: it is essentially a literary 
language fiom nhich the autlxor tried to exclude extreme V^edisuis, on the 
one hand, and vulgar t/iiuu-fonns. on ihe other. Now, the difference 
between Panini's language and the language of the Rg-Veda is certainly not 
greater than that between, say, the forms of English used by Cliaucer and 
Bernard Shaw. The conclxision is justified liiercforc lixat, whatever the 
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date oE the contents of the Rg-Veda, its language can by no means be dated 
much earlier than 1000 R>c. 

This approximate date is cortobomted by the result derived from the 
argument based on analogy. It is well known that the language of the 
Avestan GatftSs composed by Zarathushtra and liis immediate disciples so 
closely resembles the language of the Rg-Veda that the two may truly be 
regarded as dialects of the same language, and therefore must be of 
approximately the same age. The approximate date of the language of 
the Gat has can be determined on the basis of its resemblance to the language 
of the Old Persian inscriptions of the sixth century b.c., and, in fact, the 
resemblance is such that a distance of more than three or four centuries 
between them cannot be contemplated. The whole thing is not a little like 
trying to ascertain the age of canonical PSli from the language of the ASokan 
inscriptions. Linguistically, the C5(/ias have therefore to be assigned to 
about lOOO B,c., irrespective of what the Pai^i tradition may have to say 
about the date of the prophet. Since, as mentioned above, the Rg Vida and 
the Avestan Cat/ids arc linguistically contemporaneous, we get also, in this 
way, a date of about lOOO a.n. for the language of the Rg-Vffda. 

EARUER CULTURAL HtSTORV 

It IS of ojurse obvious that an Aiyan-speaking population, who in course 
of time produced the Rg-Veda (and other works later), was in India long 
before 1000 b.c. We say ‘long l>e£ore', iwcause a work like the Wg-IVda is 
not the first, but the final result of a long, uninterrupted, and homogeneous 
cultural life. Though nothing but a collection of hymns to the gptfe 
composed by several priestly families, the Rg-Veda clearly reflects the 
picture of a highly complex society in the full blare of civilization, ruled 
by constantly warring petty princes, but dominated most potently by the 
priestly classes, through whose prayers the gods were persuad^ to confer 
favours on the devout Aryans. Even literary culture had achieved a high 
degree of perfection already in the ^g-Vedic age, and iiad entered a stage 
that in modem parlance wxiuld be called ‘decadent;, characterized as it is 
by a stolid adlicrencc to convention. But it is in religion and cult that this 
spirit of decadence is most evident. The hymns to the ^>ds, xvith few 
exceptions, axe strangely stereotyped, and are mere adjuncts to ritual, which, 
in the eyes of the authors, was apparently more powerful th^ the gods 
themselves, whom it could compel to do the bidding of the sacrifleets. I® 
quite clear that the ^fg^Vcdic culture, known to us from a work composed 
in a language of about lOOO b.c., had a long history behind it, buried m the 
past, of which there is no record. Are we to assume therefore that the 
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IndD-AT>'ans who built up the itnpo&ing^ structure of Rg-Vcdtc civilization 
and culture were autochthonous in India? 

This question has, however, to be answered in the negative. To 
suggest that Indo-Aryan culture w'as autochthonous in India is to suggest 
that India was the original home of the Aryans; but it is obvious that, if 
such was realty the case, the Aryans would have first of all Aryanized the 
whole of India before venturing abroad over the forbidding frontiers. Even 
today, half of India is non-Aryan in speech, and even its Aryanized parts 
are dotted with non-Aryan speech-pockeis. Indeed, from the view-point 
of Aryanism, India makes a poor show against EurO'pe w'hich is solidly 
Aryan in speech, barring die Basques In the w^est and the Finno-Ugrians 
in the cast. 

Yet, this is no compelling argument against India’s claim to be regarded 
as the cradle-land of the Aryans. No doubt, the distribution of the Indo- 
European dialects over Eurasia renders highly infelicitous a theory of Indian 
cradle-land of the Aryans. But have we not seen that history Is full of 
freaks? An Indian home may seem improbable enough, but is there really 
any argument that would render it absolutely impossible? This question, 
Tve think, should be armvered in the positive. 

EVIDE.NCE OF MOHENJODARO 

The ]^g-Veda, by far the most important source of information about 
tlic ancient Indo-Aryans, clearly shows that, in the earliest period, the 
Aryans in India were confined within the north-western corner of tlie sub¬ 
continent, including the area where the remains of the Mohenjodaro culture 
have been discovered. If this Mohenjo-dano culture could be pronounced 
to be of Aryan inspiration, then, in spite of et'erything, India could have 
claimed to be the Indo-European cradle-land, for nowhere in the world is 
there any trace of an Indo-European culture that is so old as the culture 
of Mohenjo-daro, which, on archaeological grounds, has been assigned to 
about 2500 b.c.‘ But, to all appearance, the Mohenjo-daro culture is of 
non-Aryan inspiration. A full discussion of this great problem is not 
possible here, nor is it necessary. For so long as the Mohenjo-daro script 
is not deciphered, ev-alnation, however meticulous, of the archaeological 
finds, is bound to remain dubious. But all that wc can be tolerably sure 
of is distinctly suggestive of a non-Aryan origin of the Mohenjo-daro culture. 
Its Sumerian affinity has often been emphasized by the archaeologists. And, 
in fact, the only thing that may seem to favour a theory of an Aryan 
character of the Mohenjo-daro civilization is the cult of Siva-Pa£upati, Tvhich, 

■ Frtnlcfon. Introdiictory ditfcte Id Ajsnuat BihUo^aphy af fndian ATehotalogf for the 
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to all appearance, was popular among the MohenjoHdaro people. But a dose 
inspection of the Pasupati cult, as it appears in the Vedic Literature^ will 
quickly disabuse us of the idea, and show that it w^as a foreign cult accepted 
grudgingly by the Aryans within their religion. 

The position of Pasupati or Rudra is rather strange in Vedic religion. 
In the ritual texts, all the other gods arc asked to come to the place of 
sacrifice, but Rudni and his followers (the Rudriyas) are asked to go awayE 
The very name of Rudra was taboo. In the AUarcya Erahmana^ Rudra has 
been referred to as 'this god^ or ^the god whose name contains the word 
bhuta or pa^ti' (i.e. Bhumpau, Paiupati). The name of Rudra occurring 
in tlie Rg-Veda (11.3.1) svas purposely mispronounced as ‘Riidriya' in the 
Aitarcya Brahmuna (IIL3.9dO)p and it even appears that a fnuntra beginnir>g 
with ‘Abki naiy (towards us) was altered so as not to provide a pretext to 
Rudra to rush to the place oE sacrifice 111-3.10). 

Why IS there this attitude o£ aversion towards Rudra, if, like Indra, 
Varumip and others, he was really a god of die Aryans? Why is it that the 
offerings to Rudra were deposited at forbidding placcSn* while those to the 
other gods were sacrificed into the fire? There are many other striking 
details about Rudra in the ancient ritual texts W'hich definitely prove that, 
to the Vedic Aryans, he was a foreign deity—exactly like the iheoi apopom- 
paioi of Greece, the gods of aversionp borro^ved by the Aryan Hellenes 
from their non-Ary'an predecessors in the land.' 

Now\ if the native deity of the Mohenjo-daro people appears as a foreign 
god to the Vedic Aryans, does it not prove that the Mohenjo-daro people 
were not Aryans? And wliat does it suggestp if it is found that about 
2500 Bx. the region which in the Rg-Vedic age was the habitat of the Indo* 
Aryans w^as occupied by a non-Aryan people? Does it not suggest that the 
Aryans in India were foreign intruders who broke into the subcontinent 
at some date posterior to that of the Mohenjo-daro culture? But the 
Mohenjo-daro culture continued to fiourish for several centuries even after 
2500 B,c* 1 and for the beginning of the Vedic cukurc, which, as we have 
seen, was in full bloom as a distinct product of the Indian soil already long 
before 1000 b.c., it is impossible to contemplate any date later than 1500 bx. 
The Aryan invasion of India^ w‘e must therefore assume^ should! have taken 
place, doubtless as a continuous action spreading over decades, sometime 
bettveen 2000 and 1500 B,c. But let us not forget that about 1500 bXp the 
Indo-Aryan language could not yet have assumed the form in which it 
appears to us today in the Rg-Veda, 

* Ktiih, Tfttf R^rUgiofi snd Philos&phy 0/ ffttf Veda and Upamihad^ (Haivaid Oricniil 

ScHgi. XXX[). p. HS. ^ ^ j , 

* NiliMm. Greek RcUeion, p. 2(H; Jjnc Ellen Hajiiscm. praUiGmena io the Study 0 / 
Gfttk RcUgfon (S«»nd Edition), p(i> S 9. 
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THE HU IIJ E-MITANNI LINK 

In fact, a language which may equally be mllcd Pro to Jndo-Aryan or 
Proto-Iranian makes its appearance about ISOO b.c. far away both from 
India and Irani Excavations at El-Amatna in Egypt have revealed the 
amazing fact that, about the middle of the second minennium &.C., prince¬ 
lings with typical Indo-Iranian names (i.e. names in a language which 
later branched off into Iranian and Indo-Aryan) were ruling in the region 
of Syria. The names arc Artamanya, Arzawiya, Yasdata, Suitama, etc.,' 
which strikingly suggest the picture of the basic Indo-Iranian. About the 
same time, northern Mesopotamia, inhabited by the Mitanni, was ruled by 
a people who called themselves Maryanni. The language of this people, 
too, ivas distinctly a form of archaic Indo-Iranian, for the numerals in their 
language, as revealed by the State archives of the Hittite empire discovered 
at Boghaz-keui in Turkey, are distinctly Indo-Iranian in type, viz. ni'An, 
tera, panm, satta, etc.* But a far more raluable treasure yielded by the 
same State archives is the copy of a peace treaty of about 1400 b.c., between 
the Hittites and the Marj'anni rulers of the Mitanni, in w'hich the names 
of the Vcdic gods Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatyas have been invoked, 
evidently from the side of the latter,^* ShouLd we therefore conclude, as 
many scholars have done, that, aiwut the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., the fore&thers of the Indo-Arv'ans were still in Western Asia on their 
way to India from a European home? This is hardly possible, for we have 
already seen that the Ary'ans must have reached India tong before that date. 
W'C are, in feet, faced with the problem of practically simultaneous 
emetgence of Indo-Iranian-speaking tribes in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India. 
Evidendy, the original Indo-Iranian home—not to be confused w'Uh the 
Imlo-European cradle-land—lay somewhere between India and SyTia. 

In the light of these modem discoveries, the Iranian tradition about 
the Aryan cradle-land (^AiTiyanaFtt uae/o), distinctly located in the .Avesta In 
the vast plains of the Ox us and Jaxartes'," receives a novel significance. It 
is from this area diat the forefathers of the undivided Indo-Iranians spread 
westward into Syna and eastward into India, at a date sufficiently early to 
allow for the establishment of distinctive Aryan cultures in these two regions, 
centuries before the middle of the second millennium b.c. Hence the con¬ 
clusion seems obvious that the undivided Indo-lranians should have reached 
their original home In the Oxus region at the latest about 2000 b.g. How' 


t ? full diwuwiChn of ihew nuno. mm Miiqnov, Acta Orimiatk, XI. pp. I40tt, r 

K^th, II oofiTCP CommfiTlomfici'n I'oiurru:. pp, 1S7 ff. 

* TA-f /fnci<enf Haiory, II, p, IS. 

I! JiPZciisthiift dcT DdJLvhrn Moit^lunrli-^htti Ocselhcliafi n 2^^ 

HettfeU, in the AndetU Emi p, 190. ^ f r' 
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important this date is for the reconstniction of the early history of the Indo- 
European tribes, we shall see immediately below. 

Hittite, as is well known, is the oldest of the Indo-European languages 
of which we have any direct evidence. It is so archaic that some Hittite 
scholars, particularly SturtcvaiH, are inclined to believe that it should be 
regarded as standing in a sisterly relation to the original Indo-European, 
and not as an offspring of it like all the other dialects. But that was in the 
days when nobody had thought of a continually changing and evolving 
basic Indo-Eun>|)caii." From the present-day standpoint of comparative 
philology, hotvever, Hittite may easily get admission into the society of 
Indo-European dialects with the dignity of an eldest sister, Hittite emerges 
into the light of history in distant Cappadocia in North Turkey, sometime 
before 1900 for iliere are later copies of early Hittite iiwcriptions which 
go back to approximately that datc.‘* Though Cappadocia was in the 
occupation of the Hittitcs so early, yet it cannot be regarded as their original 
home. For the very region where the Hittite empire arose svas previously, 
for many centuries, in the hands of the Assyrians, and the wliole country 
was covered with Asyrian trade-setilcnients.*'* But these trade-settlements 
suddenly came to an end about 1950 b.g./* evidently because of invasion 
by the Hittitcs. whose earliest inscriptions, as mentioned above, can be 
dated about 1900 b,c. 

Thus we see that about the same date, viz. 2000 b.c., the Hittitcs in 
the west occupied Cappadocia, and the undivided Indo-Iranians took 
possession of the plains of the Oxus. Tliesc two being the oldest Indo- 
European tribes known to us, it is legitimate to conclude that the original 
Indo-European Imme was equidistant from the Oxus and Cappadocia, It is 
clear tliciefore that the honour of being regarded as the cradle-land of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans can be granted neither to India, nor to Central 
Europe. 

TOCHARIAN 

Of the various tlieorics about an European original home of the Aryans, 
the one that most deserves respectful consideration is Hirt’s, who, before 
the discovery of Hittite and Tocharian, suggested that the original home¬ 
land of the rndo-EuroiJcans should have stretched on both sides of the 
Vistula, since, of the dialects known to him, those to the east of that river 
are all Salem-dialccts and those to the west of it are Cen^u in-dialects, and 


"This poEiii. be it iw»tccl here, ha* hem fullv atahlinhal b} BerveniMe in liia epoch- 
arifcJe on Tocliirtan in IL ^ 

»* Sturirvmt, A Combtarfflit-tf Crarntnor HiitMie Laitg^ge, p. 

Howp-ct iiraTiRfi it puy sound. Assyrian history mnn. At ihc present daVn begin mm 
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ihe author very ingeniously further suggested that the river itself was 
probably the cause of the Satem-Cenlum dialect-split.’* But such a facile 
solution is no longer acceptable today, since we have now to the cast of the 
Vistula, in Hittite and Tocharian, two dialects, none of which shows ,i 
spirantized palatal, the inalienable characteristic of the Salem-dialects. 

But that is not to say that TocharJan may straightway be taken as a 
Cenlum-dialect. For though late attested, Toclvarian shotvs such deep-rooted 
archaic features that it is best to regard it as forming a group with Hittite 
that branched off from the parent Indo-European dialect, at a time when 
palatals in die latter had not yet been originated at all.”^ After a detailed 
discussion of Tocharian, Benventste conies to the conclusion that ‘Tocharian 
is an ancient member of a prehistoric group (to which perhaps Hittite too 
belongs), w'hich bordered on the one hand on Baltic and Slavic and on the 
other on Greek, Armenian, and Thraco-Phrygian',** and as the original home 
of the Proto-Tocharians, he mentions the area between the Dnieper and the 
Urals.’* Tocharian therefore gives us the second pointer to the Indo- 
European original home (the first pointer, as we know already. Is its equi¬ 
distance from Cappadocia and the region of the Oxus). 

UTHUANLYN SfEECH-AREA 

The third pointer is supplied by the language of Lldniania. Lithuanian 
is a distinctly characterized Safem-dialect, and therefore must have been 
in origin later than Hittite and Tocharian, which, as we have tried to show 
above, should have separated from the basic Indo-European even before 
the emergence of the palatals. The oldest form of Lithuanian knowm to us 
dates only from the fifteenth century a.d. Yet. it so closely resembles the 
reconstructed Indt^European, that even Vedic Sanskrit in some respects 
looks modem by its side. There Is only one way to explain these two 
apparently mutually exclusive qualities of Lidiuanian—its Satem-cliaracter 
and its extremely archaic phonology and morphology: l\"e have to assume 
that more than any other dialect, Satem or Centum, Lithuanian managed 
to keep dote to the land of its origin and thus to avoid the wear and tear 
inevitable in movements to distant regions. Thus the historically known 
Lithuanian speech-area could not have been far removed from the Indo- 
Europran cradle-land. And it is important to remember in this connection 
that this area originally extended much further to the e^t than its present 
boundary suggests. Nearness to the original Lithuanian speech-area Is 
therefore our third pointer to the Indo-European cradle-land. 

'* Hermann Hiit, Die Indegermanen, 1. p. ISS. 

Pcier%n, 'Hittite and Tocbuiiin'. l^nguate, rx flWJ), dd. IS S 
" HiH FcslKhrift. n. p. SS7. ® ^ 

'• Ibid., p. ass. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-ARYANS 
SOUTH RUSSIA, THE INDO-EUROPEAN HOME LAND 
Conjointly, these three pointers, it Is needless to add, indicate South 
Russia as the El Dorado we are searching for. Our result receives con* 
hnnatlon also from two non-IndO'Europcan language-groups, namely, Finno- 
Ugrian and Semitic, Finnish shows so many Indo-European characteristics 
that it would perhaps have been straightway declared to be an Indo- 
European dialect, had it been a new discovery*" (like Tochartan). Moller,** 
on the other hand, has at least made it probable that the Semites, who came 
to Arabia from a northern home, had been in some sort of contact with 
the original Indo-Europeans. It is from South Russia alone that the 
primitive Indo-Europeans could have contacted both the Finno-Ugiians and 
the Semites. Thus the linguistic evidence, so far available, leads us to the 
conclusion that South Russia was the home-land of the Aryans. 

*• Kcrm^ri Hirt, ap^ I, p, 72- 

See his Introduction in Ferglfkheftdes H^firferlruCih. p. kvI, 
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CULTURAL INTERRELATION BETW'EEN INDIA AND 
THE OUTSIDE \^■ORl,n BEFORE ASORA 

I N the dim past, even before the dawn of recorded history, the early 
inhabitants of India had contacts with the outside world since Neolithic 
times Trade relations matured into cultural relations, and there was an 
interchange of civilization as time fwssed. Civtlhation may be said to be 
the outcome of reciprocal action and reaction due to impact of different 
nations. Though it is true that a conquering nation carries its own 
civilization to the conquered, and culture is often inqioscd by coercion, it is 
not always the case that the conquerors are superior in civilization. There 
are instances when the victors absorbed the culture of the sanquished, as 
was the case with the Aryans. Somedmes, culture is imperceptibly assimilated 
by unconscious adoption of customs and modes of thought. In considering 
the cultural intercourse of India with the outside world, we shall havo to 
judge the effects of the interrelation or mutual cultural influence dis¬ 
passionately, taking into consideration the chronology and social fectors 
rather than political points. 

Scholars hold diametrically opposite views regarding the original home of 
the Aiyans and the age of the ^g-reda, and before dealing with the cultural 
contacts of India with the outside world, a brief reference may be made to 
thcK topics. According to traditional history' as recorded in the Puranas, 
India itself is the home of the Aryans, and it was from here that they 
expanded in different directions to variou,s countries of the world spreading 
the Aryan nilture. This view regards the Rg^Veda and Vedic An'ans as 
earlier than the Indus valley civilization, and interprets the Boghaz-keui 
inscriptions as records in the outward march of tlic Aryaas. The current 
view among the^ western scholars maintains that the original home of the 
Aryans was outside India—cither in Europe, Russia, or Central .Asia; that 
Aiyans entered India some time about the middle of the second millennium 
B.c,, and that they overcame and destroyed the Indus valley civilization on 
their arrival in India. In the following pages, facts about cultural conmets 
have been stated without insisting on the antiquitv of the Rg-Vedic Arv-ans 
or their being autochthonous in India. 

The picture of the cultural contacts that has been drawn in the 
following pages is based on literaiy and archaeological evidence. Under 
the former, from the Indian side come the ancient Vedic literature and the 
Jatakas. From the other side are the Jewish chronicles and the accounts of 
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Greek historians. The archaeological evidence comprises the vast material 
that has been unearthed during the last century and a half, since the value 
of archaeology' was recogtiiy^cd in reconstructing pre- and proto-hisiory. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The means of communication for commercial or cultural contacts 
between different countries were entirely by land at the beginning. Raft.s 
or canoes and sea-going vessels were employed latcTj but marine navigation 
was sparsely used In the ancient world. There is a wide difference of 
opinion among scholars as to whether the ^Ig-Vedic Aryans liad knowledge 
of sea- and decanting vessels. The references in the Rg-Veda to 'the 
treasures of ocean"j 'gains of trade', 'ship w'ith a hundred oars’, 'shipwreck 
etc. clearly show that Vedic Aryans in ancient India knew the ocean and 
sailed in ships to distant lands.* Some Indologists, however, iiuerprct these 
to refer only to the river Sindhu. The doubts about the knowledge of ancient 
Indians of the sea have been set at rest by the finds in the Indus valley, 
which indicate that the inhabitants had ocean-going ships and had 
connections by sea with Sumer.’ 

The geographical configuration of India played an important r6le in 
her contacts with the outside w'orld, The formidable lofty mountain Ijarrier 
on one side and the ocean on the other have hardly affected her close and 
significant contact with the countries beyond her borders. Panikkar, 
however, considers that ‘India was, from the beginning of history-, isolated 
to a large extent in her evolution’, and finds that the individual and spiecial 
characterJ.stics of her civilimtion are due to this Isolation.* It was only 
during medieval times, on account of restrictions put by the Smrti-rules on 
crossing the ocean, foreign travel, contact with foreigners, etc,—the kali^ 
varjyas—^i that an Insular tendency w-as fostered among the Hindus, which 
stopjjed all contact with outside and impeded their progress. 

THE MAIN ROUTES 

India’s contact with the outside world was carried on both by land and 
sea routes. The great Himalayan mountains had to be scaled for commercial 
intercourse with the west, north, and east opening up contacts with Peraia, 
Iraq, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Central Asia, China, Tibet, Burma, etc. It 
would be useful to know about the important routes connecting India to 
her neighbours on the west, north, and east, IVe shall first deal with the 
routes to the west, 

' The pre^t wteict hu dc^lt iht probtem in his paper 'Sammlra in I he 
Pratuitdha Bhorat<i, Msirdi 

■ Cf. Mackey,. FndUi pp, ISl f, 

■ Sumqp p/ Indian ilisltiry^ p. I . 
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The first route was through the Khybcr Pass to the Upper Kabul valley 
and then across the Hindukush to Balkh on the highway connecting east 
and west. From Balkh radiated several routes to China and Central Asia 
on the east, and two to the west. The first went dowfn the Oxus to the 
Caspian and from there to the Black Sea ports along the Kur and Phasis. 
The other passed through Herat, skirted the Karmanian desen to the north, 
and passing through the Caspian gates reached Antioch by way of Ctesiphon 
and Hecatompylos. Tvro more routes passed via Kandahar, one joining 
the above route at Herat, while the other proceeded through Pctsepglw 
and Susa.* 

The sea routes started from the mouth of the Sindhu and went along 
the coast to the head of the Persian Gulf, Then ships proceeded up the 
Fuphrates and either joined the overland route at Seleucia or w'ent along 
the shores of Arabia to Suer. From Seleuda the road ran to NisibU and 
Edessa, whence one road passed to Damascus and Tyre, while the other, 
crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma, led to Antioch. From Aiuioch, a gieat 
route ran to the sea at Ephesus via Tarsus and Apmea in Phrygia.* The 
merchandise was carried by land from Suez to Egypt and to ports like Tyre 
and Sidon. 

There were three routes that connected India with China in ancient 
times, two overland and the third an all-sea route. The first ran across 
.'\fghanistan over the passes of Hindukush to Bactria and thence through 
Central .Asia to the western border of China. The second passc<I through 
Upper Burma to the south western provinces of China. The all sea route 
passed along the coasts of Iiido-China and through the islands of ihe 
Eajst lndic$. 


I. INUIA AND THE WTST 

In our treatment of the subject, we have dealt with each region in 
a chronological sequence as far as possible. 

{a) India and Afghanisianx The region between the .Sindhu and 
Hindukush was culturally a part of India during our period. The RffA'eda 
rofers t<> the Kwbha (Kabul}, Krumu (Kurram), Suvastu (Swat), and 
Gomati (Gomal), as also to the ,AHnas, Bhalanasas, and Pakihas who dwelt 
m Afghanistan thus indicating their intimate association svith India 
during the Rg.Ved.c period. Earlier also, we find that the Indus valley 
was m cultural and commercial contact with Afghanistan. I hough, during 
alatcr penwl, nswestem portion was subjugated by the Persians and Greeks 
It continued to be Indian in culture. The grammarian Panini and the 
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Mahabharata knew the /kfridis and the Mohnumds as Aprlu and 
Mudliutnat. Both in its vocabulary' and grammatical structure, the Pashto 
is a dialect of Sanskrit. Afghanistan and Baluchistan were under the 
cffectiii'e control of the Maury as, and the region was under the influence 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism till the conquest by Islam. 

(b) India and Iraq, Asia Minor, etc.: Ancient India had contacts with 
contemporary Chalcolithic civilizations. TJiere is a general agreement 
between the civilizations of Egy pt, Sumer, and the Indus valley with regard 
to fundamental ideas, discoveries, and inventions. The general features 
w'hich the Indus valley shared in common with the other civilizations may 
be summarized as: 'city life, civilization of cereals, domestiration of cattle 
and sheep, metallurgy', a textile industry, manufacture of bricks and pots, 
drilling of hard stones for beads, an affection for lapis lazuli, a knowledge of 
faience’.* Nothing definite can be stated with regard to the origin of these 
inventions, some of which probably started indepcndcmly in different 
regions; some are the result of diffusion. Besides ilicse, each civilization 
had its peculiar characteristics. 

The Intlus valley had close commercial contacts with Sumer since the 
Iregintiings of these civilizations. The magnitude of the contact would be 
at once recognized when it is seen that, in Ute early days of the discovery of 
the Indus valley civilization, some archaeologisLs named it Indo-Sumerian. 
There is ample evidence to prove that a flourishing trade existed between tJie 
Indus valley and Sumer in ancient times both by land routes and by sea. 

On the side of Sumer, vre 6nd that lapis lazuli, the semi-precious stone 
most commonly used in Sumerian jewellery, came from ilic frontiers of. 
Persia and India. Mesopotamia received its amazonite from Central India 
and Transbaikalia. Other importations from the Indus valley include 
[301-stone and manufactured articles such as etdied camelian beads, seals, 
and even pottery. Numerous seals of Indian design and workmanship have 
been found at various Sumerian and Elamite sites. The Ur tombs revealed 
a little figure of a squatting monkey, precisely similar to figures found in 
the Indus valley. Tell Asmar recorded representatioas of other Indian 
animals, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the gharial, which appear on 
a seal of undoubted Indian workmanship. These not only show close 
commercial contact, but indicate mutual cukural intercourse by ]x;oplc 
actually staying in the other regions. 

There are several Imponations from Sumer in the Indus valley. .A white 
marble seal, an engraved steatite vessel, an etched camelian bead, a model 
ram, an adze axe, small pottery rings used as net-weights, homed figures, 
and toilet-sets are among the important importations. 

* Conlon Chitdc, Ifew Light on the Mett /Inrifnl Eail, p. SS4. 
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Besides the above commercial contacts^ we may noie culiyml contacts 
as evidenced in the siniiiarity of fashions. Men in both regions wore a long 
beard and long hair done up in a bun at the backp but sliavcd their upper 
lip. l‘he sva^tika and the Cross are religious and magical symbols in both 
regions, and Sumerian influence is found in the portrayals of a hero hghting 
lions^ and a half-human monster like Sumerian Ea-banni grappling with 
a bull or a tiger. Sumer received knobbed ware from the Indus v'alley* 
Cotton (not the product of the wild tree) came to be known to Sumer 
through the Indus valley* and it was called sindon on account of its associa¬ 
tion widi the Sindhu. 

There is no definite evidence of continuity of the contact douTi to 
historical times without any break. The next testimony of India s contact 
is given by old documents coming from Babylonia and Asia Minor. 

In live names of their kings recorded in the Kassite documents (c. 1760 
B.C+) occur elements recalling Indo-Ar>'an deities (e,g. Surias^ Marutas* 
Bugas). These Kassites introduced into Babylonia ilic use of the horse 
for drawing chariots and its later BabyloiTian name Jiciu seems to be 
derived from aSva. 

Tel^hAmania tablets (14G0 a.c.) refer to the rulers among the Mitanni 
on the Upper Euphrates who bore names like Artatama, Suttama* DusratU* 
whicli are Aryan^ suggesting thai the ruling dynasty was Aryan. 

BoghaZ'kcui inscriptions (I3&0 B.c.) reeotxi a treaty between the Hittitc 
king and the Mitanni king who w^as defeated in a battle. The Mitanni 
gods (In-da-ra, U-ru-tv-na or A-ruma, Midt-trai Na^sa-at-ti-ia) along with 
Babylonian deities are invoked to protect the treaty- There is another 
document from BogE^az-keiii which deals with horse breeding and contains 
a scries of Airan numerals—at leras, pani^j satta, uav. It may t>c noted 
that the words do not exhibit the changes which distinguish Iranian from 
the Indian formSp mdicating that the words w^ere Isorrowcd cither from the 
Indians or from thcir ancestors before bifurcation into Indians and IranianSp 

All this evidence suggests that 'there was in MitantUp after alxjut 
M50 Bx.* a dynasty with Aryan names, worshipping Ary'an gods, founded 
u(>an tile power of their Aryan troops, the muryanni^ and characterized by 
their superior horse breeding"*^ As already indicated with regard to the 
original home of the Aty^ans, there is a diversity of opinion among scholars 
with regard to the presence of the Ary^ins in the heart of the Semitic 
civilization. While Jacobi, Pargiier, and K.oiu>w opine that the Mitanni must 
have reached Babylonia by sea and settled there* Macdonell, Keith, and otheis 
maintain that they were a branch of the Aryans on their way to India from 
Central Europe. 

^ HenfcM, Iran in fAj Anckni EcAi, p. lOL 
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Luccr evidence of contact with India is found in tlio apL% Indian 
elephants, and Bactrian cornels drawn on the obelisk of Shalnianesar III 
(SfiO B.C.). The word '‘siudhu* found in the library of Assurbanipal (668- 
626 B.c,)^ which has been interpreted to mean 'Indian cotton** also shows 
contact with India. 'Precious stones, the product of the sea (pearls ?). 
timber, striped dodiing, and spiccs of all kinds*—all products of IntUa— 
were inettided in the tribute which Tiglath Pileser III (745-727 Bh<:+) got 
from the Chaldaean State of Bit Yakim. The ports in the Persian Gulf 
were inade centres for the gold of Karmania and the Himalayas by the 
same ruler/ In the palace huili by Sennacherib (704-681 B.c.) at Nineveh 
was laid out a park which indudedt among others, “trees bearing tvooP 
imported from India.* Logs of Indian teak have been found in the temple 
of the Moon at Mughar ("Ur" of the Chaldees) and in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar—Ijoth of the sixth century b.c+ 

Bdveru Jaldka tells of Indian merchants going on periodical voyages 
to the land of Buveru (Babylon). Birds being scarce in Mveru, an Indian 
crow hi ought by merchants evoked admiration, which was suipassed by 
the wondctftil performing peacock which appeared in the next tii]>. 
Indians were expcrJeiiccd mariners in olden times* and various kinds of 
birds and beasts were exported. 

Indian merchants traded with the merchants of the south-east aud south 
coiist of Arabia, and the Arabian merchants took the Indian goods to Syria 
and Egj'pt. It w^as thus that Solomon in the tenth century b.c. gut Indian 
sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, ajics, and peacocks. Most of these 
articles menttoued in the Jewish annals Ijcar names which can be traced to 
Indian originals. Tlius Hebrew thuki ( im) is Tamil lokai^ peacock, the 
bird with the splendid tail {toka^ tad, from tOj to hang ); aimug^ sandalivood* 
is probably from Sanskrit vatgu i kopbu h Sanskrit kapi^ ape, borrowed also 
by the Egyptians as hafu; shen habbhi, ivory, is a translation of Sanskrit 
ibha-ddtiidf elephant^s tooth, habbin being but ibha (c£. also the Egyptian 
ebu and the Greek ebepha^s, ei being the Arab prefix); Hebrew saditi, 
cotton doth, Arabic satinj Greek sindonj all come ftx>m sindhu^ alrca<!y 
noted as standing for Indian cotton doth ; Hebrew karpas and Greek 
karpas-os are from Sanskrit h&rpdsa^ cotton. Trade in teak, ebony, s^indal- 
wood, and black wood between Barygaza (Broach) and the Euphrates was 
still flourishing in the second century a.t>. 

On the litemry side may mentioned the curious resemblance l>ctu'‘cen 
the Alafwsadha Jdtaka and the Story of Judgement of Solomon. Scholars 

■ Sthaff {Ed,}, The PeHplui, pp. 12S* ISO. 
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luivc soughi to trace the origin oE the Flood Legend Jn the ^atapelha 
Brahmana to Babylon is, and the inJluence oE Chaldaean agronomy and 
Babylonian weights and measures upon India. But it cannot yet be regarded 
as settled. Recent excavations tend to show that weights and measures 
were independendy developed in different civillKations. The theory of the 
Semitic origin of the Indian alphabet has received a rude shock after the 
discovery of the pictographic script of the Indus valley. 

(c) India and /ran: Its natural geographical position invests the 
Iranian plateau with peculiar importance, as it was the point of junction 
through which all movements that ever crossed the great Asiatic oontinent 
passed. Situated Eictween the plains of the Euphrates and the Sindhu, 
Iran was in close association with both in prehistoric and historic times, 
and inilucnccd the culture of its neighbours. Indeed, as Gordon Childe 
remarks, further excivations in Iran will lead to the solution of many a 
riddle in archaeology.** 

Contact between India and Iran goes back to prehistoric times. The 
prevalence of the conception of Indian snakc-gods and of the matriarchal 
social institutions has been taken to indicate that western Indian and 
Iranian aborigines formed the same or homogeneous ethnical group which 
included iJie ancient Elamites.** They ttcre in dose cultural relationship 
ivith the Subaracans, the aborigines of Mesopotamia, but different from the 
aboriginal population of 5utncr, whether Sumerian or Semite. 

During the proto-historic period, we find parallels between pottery 
motifs in Iran and the Indus valley. Close commercial and cultural coittuct 
between the two regions may be indubitably inferred from the finds of 
simitar or identical objects in both the Indus valley and Iran. Ancient 
Iran supplied the Indus valley with copper. An Indus seal, along with a 
glazed pot and a vase containing a representation of a humped bull, has 
been recovered in Iran. Indo-lranian borderlands record pottery agreeing 
in tcchnitiuc and motifs with the Amri ware in the Indus valley. There is 
also similarity in w'hcelcd vehicles and button seals. A fragmentary stone 
vase from Moltcnjo-daro has its exact counterjiart at Susa. 

The Aryans settled in Iran about the E>cginning of the second millen¬ 
nium B.C., either during their migration to India from their homeland out¬ 
side, or on their expansion outside from tliefr homeland in India. Tlie Hindus 
stand in close kinship with the Persians w'ith regard to tradition, religious 
beliefs, ritual observances, and customs and manners. These early ties arc 
reflected in the similarities of the languages of India and Iran: some of the 
modem Indian languages bear the same relation to the parent Vedic speech 

'*Op. «!., p. 227, 
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which liic modem Persian language bears (through the Old Iranian and 
Pell lav i) to the ancient Arjan speech. A vesta and its commentaries help 
us in the proper comprehension of the early religious and linguistic history 
of India. 

The period of Achaemcnians was the glorious age in the annals of the 
history of Iran, and they extended the Persian dominions to the borders 
of India. There arc contradictions in the accounts of Greek historians with 
regard to the invasions of India before Alexander. V\"hile according to 
Nearchus, Semiramis and Cyrus invaded India and escaped with but twenty 
and seven of their army, Megasthenes maintains that India was never 
invaded Ijcfore Alexander. We cannot be certain about the truth, and 
Jackson tries to bring liamiony in the condicting accounts by stating 
iJiat Cyxus campigned in the territories correstsonding to the present 
Afgham'stan and Baluchistan and that Alexander's historians ivere probably 
inclined to mminiizc the accomplishments of Cyrus.** 

Candhara and India w'cre included among the twenty satrapies under 
Darius and their extent, according to Jackson, comprised the ‘course of 
the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the whole of Sind, and 
perliaiis included a considerable portion of the Punjab cast of tlie Indus', 
and probably reached as far as the Beas.“ Jackson also holds that the 
Persian dominion in India continued to the end of the Achacmenian sway 
in 330 B.c.“ In a recent anicle, Majumdar has shoten that there is no 
evidence to show' that Cyrus ever led an expedition in North India (as is 
generally believed), that ‘the Indian dominions of Darius were not in the 
Punjab or Sind, but lay on the other side of the Indus', and that there are 
no legitimate grounds to conclude that the Persian dominion over India 
continued after the death of Darius.” 

India contributed a third of the revenue of Darius’s empire, 360 ulents 
of gold dust equalling over a million pounds sterling. Darius sent a naval 
expedition under his general Scylax to explore the Sindhu. Indian 
regiments fought under Pci^ian generals in Graeco-Persian wars in the 
reigns of Xerxes and Darius Ill. 

Achaemcnian contact had its effect on India in several ways. The 
Mauryan administration was greatly influenced by Persian ideas, as would 
appear from a number of Iranian words used in it, a.s also from the adoption 
of the Aramaean and Kharosthi scripts, and from the court etiquette 
anti mannei's. The general use of stone, under the Mauryas, for columns 
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and statues, in place of wood, ivory, or clay, was due to Graeco-Persian 
irtnucnce. As rightly observ'eri by the learned critic Chanda, 'All Aioka's 
monuments, whether monolithic columns, rock inscriptions, or sculptures, 
t^ar witness to a happy adaptation of Athaemenid models'. The lions of 
Samnth display the combination of the vigour and dignity of Assyro-Persian 
tradition with genuinely indigenous elements. Belated sjiccjmcns of the 
Achaetnenian style are to be found in the ^uhga period. 

(d) India and Greece-. At the time of Homer, the Greeks proI>ab]y 
had never heard of India; the most they knew was that peoples of dark 
complexion divelt, some towards the setting, and some towards the rising, 
sun. It was only through the Egyptians, Phoenecians, and, later, Persians 
that rumours about India reached the Greeks. No Greek navigator found 
his way to the Erythraean Sea. In the sixth century b.c,, the Persian empire 
touched India and Greece, and contingents from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor servetl in the same armies with levies from the banks of the Sindhu. 
'I'hc Achaemcnian conquest of Greek cities in Asia Nfinor let in a flood 
of liglit. and the Greeks became aware of the kingdoms, cities, races, and 
languages to the east. 

I'hc first Greek book about India was by Scylax of Caryanda, a Greek 
sea captain, w'hom Darius employed to explore the course of the Sindhu. 
Written in the latter part of the sixth century a.c., the book probably 
contained travellers' tales. Hecatacus of Miletus (before 500 ».c.), the 
next wTiier, shows some advance by mentioning the Gandhari, Opiai, 
Kalattai, and the city of Argante, as also the names of the Caspian Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Sindhu. Sophocles (495-405 b,c,) mentions rice, 
peacocks, and sandalw'ood, the specifically Indian products, which were 
known to the Greeks only by their Indian, Tamil, names. Herodotus 
(b, 481 B.C.) gives a number of details about India. His works refer to the 
voyage of Scylax from the mouth of the Sindhu to the Persian Gulfj in 
the CfUton and bamboos of India; gold-digging ants as large as foxes; 
W'ool-bcaring trees 'surpassing In beauty and in quality the wool of sheep'; 
and a numl^r of wonderful myths about India. The next writer, Ctesias 
of Cnidus, on account of his residence at the Persian court for seventeen 
years (-115-397 B.C.), had exceptional opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
about India; but hw accounts show him to be a deliberate liar." 

Alcx.indcr's campaigns shifted the focus of political activity tow-ariis the 
east, and the direction of world commerce changed to the cities Foundei! or 
revived by Alexander, Alexandria became the city of w’orld trade and 
cosmopolitan civilization, where converged the combined commerce of 


'■ The Cambridge Hiitttry of India, t. p. >97. 
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Ethiopia, Arabia, India, and Egypt. Babylon was defeated by Scleucia, 
wliich became the metropolis of Mesopotamia. 

As a result of common subjection under the Achacmenians, India and 
Greece came in closer contact, Persia serving as a wonderful intermediary, 
and besides exchange of commercial products, there was a significant 
exchange on the cultuml side also. Though nothing definite can be said 
regarding the matrimonial alliance between Candragupta and Selcucus 
Nicator, it is certain that the first three Maury an rulers had close contacts 
with Greece. Bindusara wrote to Antiochus I asking him to buy and have 
sent to him some sweet wine, some figs, and a sophist to teach him to argue. 
Antiochus forwarded the figs and the wine, but explained that sophists were 
not a marketable commodity among the Greeks. There were diplomatic 
exchanges resulting in closer contacL Many analogies are found between 
the Greek philosophers and the Samkhya system of philosophy, and we shall 
deal at some length with the question about the influence of India on Greek 
philosophy on account of its importance. 

Sir William Jones was the first to point out the similarities between 
the Sarhkhya system and Pythagorean philosophy, The establishment of 
the Achaemenian empire touching the frontiers of India and Greece provides 
deliniie evidence of India's contact with Greece before .\lcxander, which 
some scholars are inclined to deny. Aristoxenus, the musician, quotes an 
anecdote about certain Indian philosophers, who found tlteir way to Athens 
and interviewed Socrates. They asked Socrates the object of his philosophy. 
Upon being told that it was an inquiry into human affairs, the Indians burst 
into laughter, saying that no one could inquire into human affairs if he 
were ignorant of divine ones. This story, if true, may explain the many 
points of similarity to Indian philosophy In Plato.*’ It also show's that 
Indian philosophers travelled to Greece, and were so well versed in the 
Greek language and philosophy as to be able to discuss w'ith Socrates. 

Schraeder, who has showTt the similarity of many rcligio-philosophical 
and mathematical doarittes of Pythagoras with those current in India, 
credits India with the origin of these doctrines, because in India they are 
comprehensible by the intellectual life of the people, while in Pvthagoras 
they appear without any connection or explanatory background. It is likely 
that Pythagoras came across Indian philosophers in Greece or somewhere in 
the Persian empire and inherited his philosophical ideas from them. 
Colebrooke and Garbe admit Indian influence on Pythagoras, and Garbc 
draws attention to the similarity bet'ween the theory of Thales and itte 
Vedic idea of primeval waters as the origin of the universe and between the 
Upani^dic doctrine of the Ail-One and the philosophy of the Eleatics. 

Rawlinson, /ndio, p. 55. 
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According to him, Greek ph^'siologers like An3ximan<ter^ Democritus, 
EinpcdoclcSj and Epicurus were influenced by the Samkhya philosophy^ 
The doctrine of Empetlocles that nothing can arise which has not existed 
before^ and that nothing existing can be annihilated^ finds its exact parallel 
in the Sarhkhya doctrine about the eternity and Endestructibility of niatter. 
Greek tzadition records that Tiiales, Empedocles^ Anaxagoras, Democritus^ 
and others undertook journeys to oriental countries in order to study 
philosophy* Weber finds the influence of the Indian conception of vac upon 
the idea of logos. Lassen, however^ finds no Indian influence on Greek 
philosophy. In view of the antiquity of Indians contact with Greece and 
the Greek tnidition referred to earlierp it seems fairly certain that Greek 
philosophy is deri%^ed from Indian philosophy. 

Though Indian literature was highly prized in the west^ wc have no 
definite account as to its precise influence. The theory' propounded by 
Weber as to the influence of Homer on the Ramayana is exploded, and has 
merely an academic interest. ^Veber also sought to trace Greek origin for 
the Indian drama. The antiquity of Indian dramatic theory^ and practice goes 
against such inference* There is^ of course^ nothing impossible in the 
presumption of the influence of Greek drama on Indian drama ; but we 
lack positive evidence. The casual coincidences pointed out between 
Sanskrit drama and the new Attic comedy^* cannot be regarded as the source 
of the influence. Since the Greek Uicatre, so far as we know^ had no use 
for the curtain, the argument based on yavanika {cunain) is of little value. 
Even if the word be taken to be so c:alled on account of the material which 
came from Greet merchants, no influence from Greece is found on the 
Indian stage arrangement. Baides, there are several fundamental differences 
Irciwcen the conceptions and theories of Sanskrit and Greek drama. 
The former entirely disregards unities of time and place: romantic and 
fabulous elements are fully intrcKluced ; the theatres were square, rectangular^ 
or triangular. Hence, even if certain striking parallels and coincidences 
be found between Creek and Sanskrit drama, there is no evidence of influence 
from any side. Fundamental differences render borrowing or influence out 
of the question, so that the affinities should l>e considered as independently 
developed. 

With regard to the Greek influence on art and religion, of which too 
much has been made by some scholars, the later Graeco-Roman influence 
is evident to some extent. There is a considerable influence of the Yavanas 
(Greeks) on Indian astronomy, as has been admitted by the GdrgJ Saikhtta, 

” Such a} division into am, number of ads, departure nt all sceots fioni the it the 
end of the ads. ihe Kxnk convention of asides, ilie anrboundtig the eniry and identity of 
a new character liy a remark from a diaraaei already on the itagc, etc, * 
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which credits the Yavanaa with originating aatronomyj and considers them 
worthy of veneration as gods for this. We cannot be certain as to the 
influence of Greece on Indian medicine. 

The great demand for spices, aromatic articles, fine fabrics, and precious 
stones shows llic introduction in the west of oriental luxury in food, clothing, 
and manners. Elephants came to be used in war in the west under the 
influence of India, and vre read in later accounts that the reserv'e of the 
army of the Sassanids was formed of elephants from India, which inspired 
the Romans with terror. They carried great nooden towers full of soldiers 
and adorned vs’ith flags. They stood in a line at the rear of the army in order 
to give it confidence during the batde. 

{e) jfndia and Egyftlx Egy'pt, being w'ell acquainted witJi the Red Sea 
and Somali coasts during a considerable period of her history, may have 
come in direct contact with Sumer or Elam, to ivhose Lnfiuencc a gocid part 
of her very early civiliiation can be traced. ITiere is, however, no evidence 
of direct contact with Egj'pt in the days of the Indus valley. Certain objects 
and motifs indicate indirect communication through Sumer and Elam. 
Thus, hull-legged stools, small model beds with a female figure reclining, 
segmented beads, hemispherical terminals of necklaces, and the device of 
a deity grasping a lion on either side are common in these three ancient 
civilizations—the Indus valley, Sumer, and Eg^'pt. These may have found 
their way to India and Egypt through the agency of Sumer or Elam, in 
the ab.sencc of direct intercourse. The cord pattern occurring on a copper 
tablet in the Indus valley and on three Egy'ptian seals is the most striking 
link between the two countries. As no exact counterpart has yet been 
found in any country between India and Egypt, it cannot be said whether 
it originated in India or in a country further west, whence it spread to t)oth 
Egypt and India. 

The tombs of Egypt contained Indian products like indigo, tamarind, 
or muslin in which the mummies were wrapped. Ebony, ivory, and cotton 
goods, mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions as being supplied to Egypt in the 
second millennium a.c. by the Abyssinian and Somali traders, came from 
India. Among the booty which one of the Pharaohs carried in his vessel 
into Egypt were included elephant's teeth, gold, precious stones, sandalwood, 
and monkeys svlitch came from India. 

It appears that in the time of the Ptolemies, Scy'lax's voyage was 
probably forgotten or disbelieved, so that nobody thought that India could 
be reached by sea, with the result that goods from India were carried for 
the most part across the desert on camels' backs. Unsettled conditions 
following the death of Alexander rendered the great overland caravan 
trade almost impossible, Taking advantage of it, Ptolemy Phikidelphus 
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{285-216 B,c,) of Eg>'pi tried to develop the Red Sea trade. Under him 
the Suez canal was opened and used for conveyance. According to Atheneus, 
who speaks of the growing intimacy between India and Egypt, in the 
procession of this ruler there figured, among others, Indian sromen, Indian 
hunting dogs, and Indian cows, as also Indian spices carried on camels. 
He further says that the saloon of Ptolemy Philoptor's yacht was lined with 
Indian stone. 

That India had trade relations by sea with countries as far as Africa 
would appear from the fact that the Hindus not only traded wiili 
Madagascar, but settled there. The old name of the island was Malay, and 
tradition svould connect Mangalore with the early settlers. The language 
current in Madagascar shows a mixture of Sanskrit vocabulary indicating 
ancient contact. 

For culture to be influenced in any w'ay, the countries are required to 
be in dose and continued contact. Such contacts were evident between the 
ancient civilizations of the world, and their effect is already indicated. 
During later times, Persia and Greece, from among the countries to the 
west, were in close association with India, and the effects of the intercourse 
on both sides have been told earlier at the proper place. 

II. INDIA AND THE NORTH 

From among Central Asia, China, Nepal, and Tibet, w'hich lie to the 
north of India, only China can claim an ancient civilization and early 
contacts with India during the period under review'. The Mauryan empire 
included part of regions beyond the borders of India, and these came 
under the sphere of the missionary propaganda of Aioka, which also 
influenced the surrounding countries. The royal dynasty of Khotan, 
according to one tradition, is said to have been founded by Kustana, son 
of .A-ioka, while another tradition refers to KunSia, another son of Afr>ka, 
in this connection. Many Indian colonies sprang up in these regions with 
several Buddhist stupas and viharas. This pertains, however, to the period 
of Afrjka and later, which is beyond the scope of the present article. Tibet 
comes into the picture as late as the seventh or eighth century a.d, 

(a) India and Nepali The langua^, script, reltgion, and art of Nepal, 
which stands immediately on the borders of India are under great influence 
from India. Lumbinl, w'hich has been marked by an .4£okan pillar as 
the birth-place of the Buddha, is situated within Nepal. Aioka introduced 
Buddhism into Nepal and built stupas at Patan. 

(b) India and China: Reference has already been made to the routes 
betw'ecn India and China, An early contact with China may be inferred 
from China being indicated as one of the probable sources of jade in the 
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ancient Indus valley.^" Old Chinese legends refer to trside wtdi Malacca 
as early as the tvvelftli century b,c.^ and emigniiions from the eastern coast 
of India to Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago prove active trade 
in early times between India and China. Silk and sugar reached India 
from China, which received in exchange storax and other incense^ red 
coral, costuSj pepper, and perhaps gold from Assam washings. 

It is generally held that China received its name from the first Ts"in 
dynasty (2-19-207 B.c.)* so that literary references to it pertain to a period 
later than the second centurv^ B.c. Kautilya's Arthai^tTa, professedly 
assigned to the late fourth or the early third century b.c,^ clearly refers to 
varieties of China silk (Il.Ll)^ and on. the above derivaiion of China^ the 
date and authorship of the tvork become suspect. If, however* the date 
300 is confirmed for the appearance of the name Cina in India in the 
sense of China* Pclliot suggests that the State of TsMn in Chan-si in 
North-W^est China* which was in contact with the populations of Central 
Asia^ gave rise to the name China anterior to the Ts^in dynasty. On tlie 
analogy of Khitai in later times—or* as suggested by Majumdar, of tire 
name Siiidhu (Hindu) for ihe whole of India—*““ the name China began 
to be applied to China first in Central Asia from that of the principality 
through which one entered China from there. Besides the 
there arc also references to China in the Mahablmratu and the Afanu Smrfi* 
suggesting the antiquity of a regular trade intercourse between the two 
countries; but on account of the disputed chronology of these texts, no 
definite age can be fixed to these references. According to the Chinese 
legends, Indian Buddhist missionaries first landed in China in 2i7 B.c. 

lit. INDIA AND THE EAST 

Land routes through East Bengal* Assam, and Manipur conveyed the 
Indians to the Far East. They proceeded to Upper Burma through the 
various passes in the Patkai range of the Manipur hills* and to Lower 
Burma through Arakan. From Tamralipli (modern Tamluk in Midnaporc 
District) in the North, vessels regularly proceeded to the Far East along 
the coasts of Bengal and Burma, and crossing the Bay of Bengal reached 
Malaya* East Indies, and IndoCxhina. Along the southern coast, the pons 
were one at Paluni in Orissa* three near Masulipatam at the mouth oE the 
Krsna, and one at Puhar or Kaveriptiinam at the month of the Kaveir. 
The intercourse trith the Far East depended on deepsea voyages under¬ 
taken with great daring and adventure from these pons. The south- 

Cordon Childe. op. rfr.« p. 210. 
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eastern countries inciude Mala>'a, Sutnatra, Java, Bali, Cambodia, and 
Siam. 

Sylvain Livt states that communicaiion between the ports of Sotith 
India and the Pacific Islands was well established many centuries before 
the Christian era. But the earliest evidence of actual emigration comes 
in the first century oE the Christian era. The strong cultural influences 
which transformed these far eastern countries into almost a cultural 
province of India were effected in tlic early centuries of the Christian era, 
so that it is beyond the scope of the present article to deal with them. The 
route for emigration was by land across Malaya and thence overseas 
through the Straits to Singapore, 

(a) India and Burma: An early contact betw'cen Burma and the 
ancient Indus valley may be inferred from the fitet of Burma being indi¬ 
cated <is the probable source of jade in the Indus valley.*' For her religion, 
philosophy, canonical literature, sacred language, and script Burma is 
indebted to India. 

The Rantayatta speaks of Burma as the land of silver mines, Burmese 
chronicles state that thirty-two generations before the Buddlia, Abhiraja, 
a prince of the Sakya clan of Kapilavasiu. invaded Upper Burma, founded 
the city of Sahkissa (Tagaung) on the Irawadi. and made himself king of 
the sunounding region. His younger son continued at Sankissa, while the 
elder ruled over Arakan. The next colonization was effected from the 
Gafiga valley during the Buddha's time, and the ruling dynasty teniained 
in authority for sixteen generations, after which, having lost Upper Burma, 
they set up a new kingdom in Lower Burma with capital at ^rt-k^tra 
(near Promc), 

(b) India and South-East Asia’. Indian slory'-Hccraturc, particularly 
the Jatakas and Jaina talcs, contain frequent references to merchants 
sailing to the cast for purposes of trade. The stories indicate that the 
regions to the east and the islands of the East Indies, w'hich were generally 
known as Suvarna-bhQmi or Suvarna-dvipa—veritable land of gold—•, w^ere 
regarded as full of promise for adventurers and enterprising merchants 
with prospccLs of winning immense riches. 

As we saw earlier in the ca,se of Burma, local traditions in Yunan 
(South China), Arakan. Lfgor, and Cambodia trace their kingdoms to 
Indian princes. ^V'hite Yunan and Ligor ascribe the foundation to different 
descendants of Aioka, the first .Arakan king is said to be from Varanasi, 
and an exiled prince of Indraprasiha is said to have founded tfic 
Cambodian line. 
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With regard to the ea.'Sicm regions^ though dehaitc informaLicn about 
Indian Influence luay lx: said to have begun only iince tlie early centuries 
of the Christian era, ivc may, in general, state that the sea rouies to the 
east from the pons of the eastern coast of India had come into common 
use centuries before the Chrisiian era. 

IV. INDIA AND TME SOUTH 

There were regular sailings from the moiuh of the GaiHga to Ceylon 
along the eastern coast and thence along the western coast to Broach 
and beyond. 

India and Ceyloni As Lanka in ancient days^ Ceylon was the scene 
of the epic Tight between Rama and Ravana. Different traditions in Ceylon 
indicate that there were two streams of immigration to Ceylon—the firstp 
mainly Dravidian, coming from Orissa and perhaps southern Bengal; and 
the second, mainly Aryan, starting from Slhapura in Lata (probably modem 
Sihor in Rathiawad) and Sopara. The latter gave the name Sirhhala-dvlpa 
to the island. Sinhalese chronology^ begins with the landing of Vi jay a 
in 483 B^Cp 

Buddhist chronicles speak of the invasion of Ceylon by Vijaya, who 
is said to have sailed in a ship w^hich ivould hold over 700 people. The 
Jatakas record trade with Ceylon and Suvanna-bhumt from the eastern 
ports, notably Campa and Tamralipti. Ceylon's BuddhUm, Pali language^ 
and much of artistic inspiration have come from India. 
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THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHIC CULTURE OF INDIA 


T he cukunil heritage of India is to be found primarily in her 
philosophy and religion; and the sources of her philosophical ideas 
and religious beliefs lie in the Vedas and die Upaniads, These ancient 
monuments of India's culture set for all time the direction of its march : 
and it can be said that k is by following their lead that India has survived 
the ravages of time. If in spite of successive invasions by alien hordes the 
soul of India has not been enslaved, and if even in the darkest days of 
her history the spark of Indian culture was not blown out, it was because 
India did not completely cut herself away from her moorings in 
spirituality. 


STEt£NGTH BASED ON ETERNAL VALUES 
Each civilization seems to have a genius for some particular aspect of 
life. Ancient Greece was devoted to art,-and Rome to politics. But while 
these civilizations, and others pursuing similar ideals, perished and form 
now but dead chapteis of history, India has stood like a 'Rock of Ages', 
weathering many a fierce storm, because her foundations are the eternal 
values of philosophy and religion, and not the shifting sands of the secular 
arts of beauty or governance. It is not that every Indian all the time ivas 
a philosopher or a man of the spirit; nor that wealth (artfid) and pleasure 
(fiania) were not pursued by people in India. But there seems to be 
something in her very soil and air which makes a man at some stage or 
other in his life realize the futility of finite ends and seek for righteousness 
(rffiarma) and therethrough release from finitude. Even if the 

average man would forget this higher call, there have appeared in India, 
in an unbroken succession, spiritual leaders to remind him of his true 
end and show' him the way. ‘The greatest men of India have always been 
not distinguished statesmen, valiant warriors, or astute mercliants, hut the 
messengers of the Spirit who appeal to the fundamental unity of all in 
the basic Reality which is spiritual, and a comprehensiveness of outlook 
which knoW'S no narrow distinctions. They are the true bearers of culture 
whidi is sw'ectness and light—sweetness that expresses itself as universal 
love, and light that is spiritual wisdom. Their call is not to "my clan" 
or to "my community", but to the whole of humanity. Their message 
is not for a particular country or age, but for the entire world and for all 
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ifiiic.’^ Such S«?rs as Yajiiavalkya and Uddalaka, Ramakrishiia and 
V'ivekananda, GandhJ and Ramaria, u’ho are the salt of the earth, have 
been the saviours of India and the custodians of her culture. They are 
a blessing not only to the country of their hirth, fjut to the whole 
tvorld. 


U'E-STERN VIEW OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
ft has pu^jtlcd numy a western student of Indian thought how and 
ivh) there has been maintained in India a close alliance between religion 
and philosophy. Generaliy speaking, the preacher and the philosopher 
alike in the West deplore this alliance for quite opposite reasons. To the 
preacher it would appear that Hinduism ts too philosophical to be a religion. 
He finds in it a cold intellectualism, not an appeal to life in all its aspects, 
but an ap^l to logic.* To the philosopher, Indian philosophy seems to 
be overweighted on the side of intuition because of its association with 
religion. The western philosopher imagines that reason as darlann is 
yposed to reason as inference; and so, he thinks that the Indian darianas 
do not pay sufficient attention to the rules of logic in developing their 
resfwctive systems, that they do not confine themselves to the matter-of-fact 
w-orld which IS their only l^itimate field, but appeal to the ‘twillglu zone 
of experience which in his mind is associated with the occult and the 
mysterioiw, and that therefore the Indian schools of thought may at best 
be rartcties of religion, but not systems of philosophy.* 

That the western preacher and philosopher hold Indian culture to be 
defeettve for diametrically opposite reasons is an unconscious compliment 
to that culture. In condemning Hinduism as being too intellectual, the 
preacher has m mind the intellectual ism and rationalism of the U'est, which 
started with a repudiation of religion, and have tended, in recent times, 
to repudiate metaphysics too. He docs not see that though the philosophical 
systems in India make use of logic, they do insist at the same lime on the 
need for the intuitive experience of Reality which, accmtling to them, is 
the goal of true philosophic thinking. When the western philosopher 
criticizes Indian philosophy for its association with religion, he thinks of 
Christian theology as the pattern of all religion, and does not tvish to pm 
the hands of the philosophical dock back to the Middle Ages. The 


writjT** irlicte "Tlie Ocmlributlm oI ih« Glcacaryji m the Culiuol Uniit 
dI Iiwlia', Jljf FWdtila kaari, FebltuTy lSH6. ' >. uiiuiai t/nnj 

Co..'!K'vorfc; (Ft^ming H. R«ell 

C. Walts C»nTi]nRhim*s aitkie "Hdw Far Id the l^nd ol Yoea? An _* 
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idemificaiion ot religion with dogma atnl ihe revolt: against medievalism, 
which still seems to persist in the racial Unconscious of the West, are 
probably the reasons why Indian philosophy appears at first sight to be 
unacceptable to the western mind. 

FHILOSOPHV AND REUGtON INTERRELATED IN INDIA 

It is true that philosophy and religion began as one in India, as is the 
case everywhere. But soon they came to be distinguished, though this 
distinction never resulted in a divorce. One can easily see the difference, 
for instance, between the Bhagavata and the ^rahniti'SuIre w'ith its diverse 
commentaries. W'hilc the principal aim of the former is to induce 
devotion in one's heart for the Deity, the main object of the btter is to 
enable one to uridersfend the nature of Reality. But the reason why the 
tw'o, philosophy and religion, Irave been closely associated w'lth each other 
in India is that the final objective of both is the same, viz. to make man 
realize his supreme end which is release from samsera (cycle of birth and 
death). The purpose of religion is not only to refine man's emotions, but 
also to sublimate them and transform his entire life. Similarly, the task 
of philosophy Is to bring light to the understanding and thereby help man 
realize his true nature. 

rhe fact that in Iiidi.i philosophy has been essentially a cjucst for 
values seenis to be the reason why Indian philosophy has maintained a 
close alliance with religion. Not intellectual curiosity or w'onder, but the 
desire to realize the highest value in life was the principal spur for the 
philosopher s search. Man's supreme end was generally regarded as 
moj^a, spiritual freedom; and this was the fulcrum on which both 
philosophy and religion turned. The logical methods of enquiry were, no 
doubt, adopted by the philosopher ; but these were found to be not enough 
for realizing the goal of life. Similarly, it was discovered tiiat, though 
a life lived in accordance with moral principles was absolutely essential, 
one cannot stay put in the moral realm of claims and counter-claims, but 
should go Ijeyond to the higher region of distinction less, transcendent 
experience from which morality derives its sanction and value. Thus 
philosophy aimed at an ideal which was both trans-logical and supra-morsl. 
Each value vras accorded Its proper place. U is therefore wTong to say tliat 
Indian philosophy is unethical in character. No one who has sufficient 
acquaintance tviih the systems of Indian thought w*ill ever say (hat the 
importance of morality was minimized in any of them. If the aim is more 
than morality, it is uncharitable to think of it as immorality. The Indian 
philosopher recognized that even the lower ends like wealth {artha) and 
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pleasure (kama) should be not opposed to righteousness (d/«irma)»* not to 
speak of nioA^, the summum bontitti.^ 

It is the quest for moAsa, then, that has kept Indian philosophy and 
religion together; and if philosophy has not become barren and religion 
blind in India, it must be due to their reciprocal influence. We can trace 
this influence right from the h>TOns of the Rg Feda and the Upanisads, 
through the literature of the classical age, down to modern expositions of 
Indian culture. From the side of religion, the conception of a philosophic 
monotheism was formulated even as early as the Vedic hymns. And from 
the side of philosophy, a monistic or non-dualistic view tvas eniinciaied by 
the ancient seers. These two currents, philosophic monotheism and 
spiritualistic monism, have run on together, each influencing and enriching 
the other. It is these that flowered later in the systems respectively of 
R^imanuja and Ankara. W'e shall here confine our attention to the imti- 
prasthana (scriptural authority), and indicate the main features of these 
two principal phases of Indian culture. 


MONOTHEtSM THROUGH HARMONIZATION 
The dominant trends of religio-philosophic thought in India, as we 
liave said, are philosopliic monotheism anti spiritualistic monism. The roots 
of tfie^ may be discerned in the Vedic hymns. The conception of a 
tduraliiy of gods cannot satisfy the human mind for long. Questions like 
To what god shall we offer our oblation ?’» and ‘Who saw the first-born?'' 
are asked by the Vedic ryij. There are attempts in the tiymns to bring 
together the various gods under one conception. Prayers are offered not 
only to the different deities severally, but also to all of them together as 
Visvc-devas (AU-gods). Certain characteristic features of the gods, like 
creatorship of the world and lordship over die creatures, arc abstracted, 
and arc themselves regarded as G.od, Thus we have the conceptions of 
Viivakarman (world-maker) and Pralapati (lord of beings). In one hymn. 

repeatedly that the great divinity of the gods is one; 
mahal-drvamm^UTalrnm^kam (111.55), Another famous passage reads: 




^hlcomntsA^ 

_ _ _ . ..Hmtfd 413 chat 

tiTsoSaf whicJi to be l»«d the oWr 

Si'r'®" ..» 


nflt 


pbLiin HiJn by (mtre) inceUli^cnu (i>rainBnis\ peaceful pimd 


CM obLiin Hhn ^ (mere) inteUi(rence ipraini^i 
K^imi dfvdya havuf^ vidhemay {R.V., X.lSl) 
k& dadaria fTFstham^rh flyamRnarn} Ll&lv^). 
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'What is but one Reality, sages call it by different names — as Agnip Yama, 
and MalariSvan' 1J64,46). k may be noted that thi^ attitude of 

universal ism in faith has remained with Hinduism through the ages as one of 
its distinguishing traits. And it is this type of phil^^phic monotheism that 
makes for the difference of the Vedic religion horn the Hebraic variety 
of monotheism* k was not by the proscription of other gods for the benefit 
of one national god that monolheism was reached in the Veda ; it was rather 
by way of harmonization, by discovering the underlying unity of the 
different conceptions of Godheads chat the Vedic seer arrived at the idea 
of the one God* 


EVOLUTION OF NON DUALISM 

Even a philosophic monotheism failed to satisfy finally the inquiring 
mind of the ancient thinker. Anthropomorphism in some form or ocher 
may be inevitable so long as one suffers from ihe limitations of finitude 
consequent on identification with a human organism and the human kind, 
Man is not destined lo end as man. WTien he reaches the higher regions 
of experience where all distinctions disappear, he realizes that any attempt 
to limit Reality U virtually to negate it. The Vedic seer succeeded in 
rising to heights of unified vision where there is no duality whatsoever. 
A glimpse of that vision is to be had in the Rg-Vedic conception of Adi tip 
the Boundless. Aditi i$ identified with all that has been and all chat shall 
bc*^ A clearer insight into the conception of unity is to be found in w^hat 
is known as the Nadiya hymn X.129)^ inadequately described as 

the *Song of Creation'. In spite of the obscure nature of some of the expres' 
sions in the hymOp one can easily see that the philosopher p>ct is making 
the best possible use of words to express the nature of a Reality which is 
essentially inexpressible: 

'Then there was neither Aught nor Noughtp 
no air or sky beyond, 

Wliat covcried all? WTiere rested all? 

In watery gulf profound? 

Nor death was there^ nor deathlcssness^ 
nor change of night and day. 

That one breathed ealmly, self sustained 
nought else beyond it lay. 


R.r., LS& IO. 
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Gloom hid in gloom existed first— 
one eluding view. 

That one, a void in chaos wrapt, 
by inward fervour grew. 

Within it first arose desire, 
the primal germ of mind, 

Which nothing with existence links, 
as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across 
the dark and drear abyss— 

Was it beneath? Or high aloft? 

What bard can answer this? 

There fecundating powers -were found, 
and mighty forces strove— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, 
and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence 
this vast creation rose? 

No gods had then been bom—who then 
can e’er the truth disclose? 

Whence sprang this world and whether 
framed by hand divine or no— 

Its Lord in heaven alone can tell, 
if even he can show.’* 

In this beautiful poem is contained the essence of monism, or, to use 
a better expression, non-dualism, couched in exquisite words. The ultimate 
Reality is not named here; it is not identified with any of the gods. 'No 
g^s had then been born.' It is spoken of as 'That One’ (Tad^Ekam) in 
the neuter gender, thus at once lifting us to a region beyond all anthro¬ 
pomorphic conceptions of the Deity. The inadequacy of intellectual 
categories to give a description of it is brought out by saying that it is 
teyond alt opposites like being and non-being, death and life, night and 
day. We are also told that there is nothing other than it, that it is self- 
* J, Muir’t ii^fislatiDn, Origiimt Samkrit Ttxis, V. p. 556, 
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susLiined. It is not lo be identified with an inert tnass, for it 'breathed 
caJmly’. What we refer to as creation is not an extraneous process added 
on to tliat One. In fact, all questions regarding creation, ivhen properly 
framed, will turn out to he absurd. All that one can say of the universe, 
adopting the well-known Veda otic term, is that it is Maya. Thus, we find 
in the Nasadlya hymn the foundations wcU and truly laid for Vcdantic 
non-dualism. 'We are here', as it has been aptly remarked, 'on the direshokl 
of Ujwnisadic roonism,'** 

THE COSMIC AND ACOSMIC VIEWS OF REAl lTY 
Corresponding to the two currents of Vedic thought, there are in the 
Upani^ds what may be called the siipraf?aiica (cosmic) and the jihprapaftcd 
(acosmic) views of Reality. Brahman, the term by w'hich the ultimate 
Reality is known in the Upani^ds, is the ground of the uianlEestation of 
the universe, according to the first view; but according to the second, it is 
the basis of the illusory appearance of the world. In the terminology of 
the later VedSnta, the universe, on the saprapafica view, is a paTitiania 
(transformation) of Brahman : whereas, on the nsAprapafica vic^v, it is a 
vivaria (transfiguration) thereof. The cosmic view of Reality is that the Real 
is the one substance out of svhich the many modes constituting the world 
have come forth : Brahman is 5(igUHa, the bearer of attributes. The acosmic 
vieiv, on the other hand, regards the Absolute as the distinctionless substrate 
svhereon somfhovt the iUu-sory w'orld-show appears; Brahman per se is 
Ttirguria, attributeless. 

THE COSMIC VIEW IN THE URANJ!JADS 
The distinction between the UpatiiMdic cosniism and the svcsicni 
conceptions of God should be noted. Brahman, in the view of the 
Upaniutdic thinkers, is not a demiurge or a deus ex nmehina, standing 
outside the world, while creating it and making it run. There is no 
extraneous matter out of w'hich Brahman creates the universe. Were God 
to hishion the world out of a matrix which is ‘out there’, he svould necessarily 
be limited by that matrix ; and a limited or finite God is a contradiction in 
terms. The Upanisadic view is that there Is nothing other than Brahman ; 
that the world is but the manifestation of a part of Brahman ; that Brahman 
is both the material and the efficient cause of the world (ai/unjiH-ninii/fa- 
upadana-kara^a). The rotlfiVlya Upani^ad (Ill.t.l) defines Brahman as that 
from svhich beings are bom, that by which when bom they live, and that 
into which they enter on deceasing, in the same Upanisad (ll.i), ive arc 

“ M. Hirtyaniu, Outima ef Indion Phil«>Qphy (C««*e Alien fc Unwin), p. 4J. 
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told that from the Atman (the supreme Self) arose in succession ether, air, 
fire, water, earth, herbs, food, and man. It also says: ’Brahman desired 
"Let me hecome inanyl Ut me procreate myself! ” It performed aiistcritv! 
Having performed austerity, it created all this, whatever there is here. 
Having created it, into it. indeed, it entered. Having entered into it, it 
became both the formed (saf) and the unformed (tyai), both the dehned 
(nmiA/u) and the undefined, both the based (nikyana) and the non-based. 
both the conscious (vijtiSna) and the unconscious, both the factual (satya) and 
the false (anria)^ As the real, it became whatever there is here. That is 
what they call the real’ (11.6). From these texts of the 7 di(brl>fl, it is dear 
that Brahman is thesofe cause of the world, that It is the ultimate intetUgent 
cause, and tliat alt things, conscious and non-conscious. arc grounded in it. 

Of the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya, the two oldest Upani.sads, 
the latter seems to teach mainly the safirapanca view of Reality. In what 
IS known ^ the (111,14). Brahman h deebred to be ’all this* 

and cryptirally defined as tajfaian^as that (tat) ivhich gencriiics (k) the 
world, reabsorbs (/i) it, and supports (an) h. Describing the Real as 
comprehending all activities, all odours, all Lastes. reaching all, and so self- 
complete as ever to be speechless and calm', the Upanisad proceeds to 
Identify ,t with the individual soul thus: This is my Self within the heart, 
smaller than a rice ^ni, or a barley com, or a mustard seed, or a grain of 
mdlet. or the kernel of a grain of millet; this is my Self within the heart, 
^^tcT than the earth, greater than the mid-region, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds. This is Brahman.' 

The satiii>arga-vidya (rV.3) characterizes the air (vdyu) among the cosmic 
phenomena as the end of all, and the breath (pratta) in the individual as 
ilie end of all with a view to show that these two are but different 
expressions of the same Principle, Brahman 

In the sodaiakak.kdya (IV.4,9). Satyakama is given the teaching about 
he sixteen prts of Brahman. Vayu, in the forai of a bull, declares to him 
that the four regional tjuarters are parts of the Absolute. Agni (Fire) 
Klent.fies earth, inters,lace. hearen, and ocean as parts of Brahman, The 
bun. III ihe guise of a flamingo, describes the third quarter of Brahman as 
fire, .sun, moon, and lightning. Lastly, Praiia, in the form of a xvater-bird 
tidies that breath, eye. ear, and mind are the last quarter of Brahman! 
The four supernormal teachers dwell on the different aspects of the Absolute 
as the luminous (prakifavat), as the entdess {aaauH^i), as full of light 
(jyottsmat), .ind 05 the support (ayatanavaiy * 

IT ^Mosaia-vidya (IV.KHS), a similar instruction is given to 

Upkosala. Having sjient a long term in the house of his teacher, Satyakama 
without receiving any formal instruction, Upafcosab goes on a fast, when 
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the sacred fhos, uhich he has tended with diligence and care, take pity on 
lum and undertake to leach him. He is told first that ‘Breath is Brahman* 
ka (pleasure) is Brahman, kha (ether) is Brahman*, and then Brahman is 
identified with earth* ftre,^ food, and the sun; water, the quarters, stars, 
and the moon i and breath, ether, heaven, and lightning. The teacher, 
Satyakatna, on learning about what the fires had taught Upakosala, 
diaracterizes the teaching as but partial and as concerning the worlds, and 
prcNieeds to impart to his pupil the true doctrine by knowing which evil 
deed will not cling to one^ as water does not stick to a lotus leaf. The final 
Leaching is: ‘The Person that is seen in the eye, that is the Self. This is 
the immortal, the fearless ; this is Brahman/ 

The doctrine of the cosmic Self is taught in several other stories too. 
One of them tells us of five householders who, along with LJddalaka, a learned 
preceptor, go to King Asvapati, seeking knowledge of the Self. The king, 
like a good teacher* first elicits Emm them their views of the Self. T'hcy 
identify the Self variously with hc^aven, the sun^ air, ether, water, and earth. 
Asvapati remarks that these* heaven etc., are parts of the cosmic Self 
(Vaisvanara Atman); that the Self should not be tbouglit of as many: 
and that it is identical with oneself (VJl-18)* 

The most important episode in the Cltandogya is that in which 
Uddalaka teaches his soih Sveiaketu, the truth of the non-difference oi the 
individual soul from Brahman. This we shall explain a little later. VVliat 
is relevant, however, to the present context from that teaching is LJddalaka*s 
account of the evolution of the world from the one Reality. The Sat 
(Reality) alone w^as this in the beginning, one only, without a second. It 
thought* ‘May I be many, may I grow forth" j and it sent forth fire, from 
which the otlier orders of creation appeared in sequence. Referring to tliia 
passage, Raii>anuja observes thus: The Chundogya text beginning with the 
w^ords ^Reality alone was this in the bt^inning* and ending w^ith the w'ords 
"it sent forth fire" declares that ttie one principle denoted as 'Reality' is the 
materia! and iastrumcntal cause of the universe. The expression 'Reality 
alone w^as this in the beginning, one only* establishes that one Reality as 
the material cause of all things. The expression ‘without a second' negatives 
the existence of a second operative cause. And the words *it thought' etc. 
establish ihai one Reality as the cause and substance of all thing;s that 
constitute the ’ivorld/^ 

UPANIS-ADIC CQSMISM DISiaNCT FROM FANTHEJSM 
The Upani^adic cosmism should be distinguished from pantheism w'ith 
which It is some limes coufused. A distinction is made betw^een two types 
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of [wnthdsni, the one which believes that all is God, and the otlici- which 
thinks that God is all. It tv'e begin with the 'all' or Nature and consider 
it to be absolute and designate it as God, w'C have pan-cosniism. If sve start 
with the postulate that God is Jnhnitc and ctcriial and resolve the world 
in Him, we have acosmism. The former of these views is not, in the strict 
sense, a philosophical view. The word 'God' is used here, as it has been 
said, only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of a type of materialism, 'lire 
otlicr variety of pantheism may be the result of either a religious belief or 
a philosophical view.” The Upanisadic cosmistn falls, according to the 
cTJtJc. under the category' of religious pantheism; and the Upnisadic 
acosmism w’ill then be a philosophical pntheism. 

Is the characterization of the saprapanca. view as religious pntheism 
legitimate? In the first place, there is a contradiction in describing this 
view as a n^c of acosmism, for the cosmos is not denied reality here. 
Waiving this initiaf difficulty, let us inquire whether the expression 
pn theism is adequate at all to such a conception as the saprapanca view. 
Deussen fomiubtes w'hat pntheism is as follows: 'God creates the universe 
by transforming Hii^lf into the universe. The latter confessedly has 
become God. Since it is real and also infinite, there is no room for God 
indepndcntly of the universe, but only within it. The terms God and 
iimvcrse become synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in order 
not to break with tradition.'” While this is an accurate description of 
pmhcism, no phase of the Upanisadic thought is pntheistic in this sense, 
^tahman is not equated with the universe, though the universe lias 
Brahman for its sole cause. As Deussen himself admits, the Upnisads 
to show 'that Brahman by his irnisformatioii into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the prfcction of his own nature'.** Being immanent 

V nm transcendent. The Purusa^sUkta (R.V., 

V9D) (k-clares that all beings are only a fourth of the supreme Spirit, while 
the three other fourths remain immortal in heaven; that the Purusa has 
a t ousand heads, a thqu.'sand eyes, and a thousand feet; and that, prvading 
the entire universe, he extends ten digits beyond. The Upani-jads, likewise, 
teach, beyond doubt, the transcendence of Brahman. To quote only one 
text, the Kalha Upanisad (V.9.1 ]) declares; ‘As the one fire, entering the 
world, ^omes correspnding in form to every form, so the one inner Self 
of all beings is corresponding in form to every form, and yet is outside. 
/Vs the one wind, entering the world, becomes cotrespnding in form to 
every orm, $o the one imier Self of all beings is correspnding in form to 


IW), 'A' by A. S. CcJcr. T, T. GbrkT^irtlHinsh. 

“ Ibid,, p. 105 . 
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everj' fonn. As the sun, the e^e of the eniiie world, is not sulliL-d by the 
external defects of the eyes, so the one inner Self of all beings is not sullied 
by ilie misery of the world, being external to it/ Thus, it is evident that 
the costnism of the Upanisads is not pantheism. When ive speak of 
‘cosmism’, we only mean that when wc approach Brahmati from the side 
of the cosmos, it appears to be the cause of die universe. 

THE ACOSMIC VIEW IN THE UPAN]?ADS 
The conception of causality, hovvever, is a limiting concept. There is 
no reason ivhatever ivhy the investigation into causes should come to a stop 
at any jxjint* The notion of a first cause is unintelligible, because it 
involves a contradiction. The description of Brahman as the cause of the 
world is a concession to ottr empirical habit of mind; it cannot be taken 
as the ultimate truth. So, in the Upani^ds we have statements to the 
effect that BraJiman caiinot be characterized as 'this' or 'that', that it never 
really became the world, and that the world is only an appearance of 
Brahman. This is the nisjfrapanca or acosmic view of the Upanisads. It is 
set forth mainly in a negative form, showing thereby that our empirical 
categories and linuling concepts arc not applicable to Brahman. Sense- 
qualities, like sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, and sptio-temporal 
distinctions, like beginning and end, above and below*, do not apply to 
Brahman.’'* In a wcU-knoivn passage, the AffltidtiAyfl Upsnisad (7) declares: 
‘Not internally conscious, not externally conscious, not conscious both-wise, 
not a niass of consciousness, not conscious, not non-conscious, imperceptible, 
not amenable to empirical usage, ungruspble, not having any identifying 
mark, unthinkable, unnamablc, the essence of the knowledge of the one 
Self, titat into which all phenomena get resolved, that which is tranquil, 
non-dual bliss^—such, they hold, is the transcendent Reality/ 

The Upanisad which teaches the nisprapanca doctrine in a pre-eminent 
way is the Brhadaravysha, Yajnavalkya, who dominates the debates in the 
Upni^id, dw'ells on the acosmic nature of the Absolute in different contexts. 
Brahman cannot be defined by empirical categories, 'ft is not gross, not 
subtle, not short, not long, not red, not adhesive, without sliadow, without 
darkness, without air, without spec, without attachment, tvithout taste, 
without smell, without eyes, without ears, without spech, without mind, 
without light, without breath, without mouth, without measure, and 
without ciihcT inside dr outside. It docs not eat anything; nor is it eaten 
by anybody' (III.S.8). The absolute Spirit is imprceptible, for it is never 
perceived; undccaying, for it nes'er decays: unattached, for it is never 
attached; it is unfettered! it never feels pin and never suffers injury. 

S« Afl. V., tu.is. 
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h can be only indicated as 'not this, not that’ (lll.S.iif)). This does not 
mean that Brahman is nothing, nor that it is unknown. It cannot be seen, 
for it is the seer, or rather sight. Similarly, it cannot be heard, thouglit, 
or known. Other than it there is no seer, thinker, or knower (1IL8.11). 
1 he Brahman or Self which is of the nature of pure consciousness is never 
lost. There is nothing which it can see, for there is no otlicr titan it. 
Where there is something else, as it were, there one may see something, one 
may smell something, one may taste something, one may hear something, 
one may think something, one may touch something, or one may know 
something. But where there is no duality, all such empirical usage becomes 
void of meaning. The Self is one without a second (IV.3.23-31). 

If Biahman is the sole reality, the world of plurality cannot he 
ultimately real. The plurality that is experienced must be illusory It is 
the result of mayu or avidya. Though the doctrine of Maya is not taught 
in the Upanisads in the elaborate form tn which it is expounded in later 
\ ctlaiita, the roots of the doctrine can he clearly traced there, ft is wrong 
th^ereforc to r^rd the doctrine as a later graft on the Upani^adic 
philosophy. When, for instance, Yajnavalkya says that, where there is 
duality as It were one sees another etc,, he means that duality is not 
C/idndogya, which teaches primarily the cosmic view, the 
modifications that constitute the world are characterized as mere names, 
verhal expressions (vacaramb/ianam, tiatnad/teyam^Vl.] i-6) Even as early 
as the we find the term 'maya* employed in the sc-nsc of illusion 

y apj^rance (VL47.18). In the Upmised (IV.IO), Pmkrti is 

defined as mayd and the Uu-d (Mahesvara) is described as tiie mdym 

(»,dd„ of ™>-). The ce™ «hid. « ™ cquival™, „f 

» used ,u Adv»« V^ena. I, i, 

appearance of plnnd.ly. The AbsoLule b in no way dlered by ibis 
appearance. The immutable Reality is ever the same.^ ^ 

UPANLSADIC A<:oS^ftS^^ B NOT PAN I HEBM OR IDEALISM 

It IS the Upani^dic acosmism, even more than the cosraism, that has 
often Iiecn characterized hy critics as pantheistic. After obseiring that 'most 

P«"*heism which can claim a religious origin is 
the Brahmanic in nd.a , A. E. Garvie remarks: ‘This Indian j^intheisni was 
a movement of religious thought away from the popular polytheism : and 
ye liere, as elsewhere, pantheism was ever ready to compromise with 
|x>]ytheism. . . Brahmaii becomes the sole reality, and yet a place is found 
for the multitude of gods as manifestations of Brahman.'^* A. Barth 

■' £n(ycioppeilia of RtlipQn nmJ Eihiti, |X. p, fiJO. 
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believer \hat the lonc ^nd tendency' of Indian conviction and belief arc 
as a whole pantheisticJ^^ Apart from the fact that there is no real poly¬ 
theism in Indian thought, and therefore no qutrstioii of a compromise with 
poly theism p the critics may be asked on what grounds they regard the 
Upani^dic acosmism as pantheism. A. S. Geden says that the pintheistic 
strain of thought of India is of a type differing from the European, and 
that it has sometimes been described as idealistic pantheism.” But the 
fundamental question is tvhcifier it is not confusing to apply the term 
"pantheism' lo a view which asserts the universe to Ije fundamentally and 
altogether unrealp and to have no existence apart from Brahman, Pan theism, 
in its legitimate sense, is *Elie doctrine that God and the universe are 
ideniicah It thus is synonymous with the dotirine of immanence, and is 
opposed to the transcendence view of Deity’/* If this l>c panihcism, as 
undoubtedly it is, it is incorrect to class the nisprapatlca view under it. 

Even to say that the Upani^dic view is ‘idealistic* seems to us to be 
wrong. Though it Is true that, among the westent schools of philosophyp 
the view oE absolute idealism comes closest to the Opani^dic non-dualismt 
there arc significant differences between the tw^o that do not warrant the 
application of the same term to both. Of all the absolute idealists, Bradley 
is said to come nearest to Saiikara. But, whai is flradlcy‘s view of Reality? 
In the first place. Reality* according to him, is a systematic whole which 
owns its appearances in a harmonious manner. He says that 'everything, 
which appears, is somehow real in such a way as to he self-consistcnt+ The 
character of the real is to possess every thing phenomenal in a harmonious 
form"/* Secondly; the content of Bradley's Absolute is sentient experience. 
"Sentient cxpericnccp in short* is reality* and what b irot ihis is not real. 
We may say, in other words, that there is no being or fact outside of that 
which is commonly called psychical existence/” Now'p on Ixjth three points 
relating to the nature of the Absolute^ the view oE Advaita is different from 
that of Bradley^ The non-dual and dlstinctionless Brahman is not a syiithrets 
of differences or a w^hole of parts ; it is not an identitydn-diSerence. It is 
not to be identified with psychical exisience eitl^cr. TJic material oE the 
Biadleian Absolute consists of teelingp thoughtp and volition. But this is 
not true of the Upanmdic Brahman. And it would seem that nothing 
much is ^ined for clarity of thought by the description of the non-dualisi 
doctrine as a form of idealism. 


'V/frid., IX. p. 617. Ibid., IX. p. 610. 

See IfUEicer Mcdid. Types and Trobierm of Fhitasophy (Henry Holl &r Co-* Xew YDTk, 

p, m 

Appearmc^; and ReaUiy, p. HO-. ibid., p. 144. 
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HARMONIZATION OF COSMISM AND ACOSMtSM 

The two forms hi which ilie Upani^ds teach Brahman as saprapanca 
and nuprapanca are not incompatible, if they are regarded as views of ilie 
same Reality sub specie lempotis and at^UrnUaiis respectively. 

Even othemise, it is not difficult to sec that, according to both of them, 
Brahman is to be distinguished from the phenomenal world of names and 
forms. Anti also, the so-called individual soul is identicil j’n essence with 
the supreme &If. The doctrine of identity is taught in the Upani^ds over 
and over again. The most bmous of these contexts is the one in which 
Uddalaka instructs lus son Svetaketu in Brahman lore.” The knotviedge of 
which the father speaks to his son is not of the particular pertsfiing things ; 
it is a knowledge whereby what is not heard becomes heard, what is not 
thougiit of becomes thought of, what is not known becomes known. The 
Self or Brahman is the foundation of all knowledge. By knowing it ever>'- 
tiiing becomes knoWTi, as by knowing one piece of clay all that is made of 
day is known, as by knowing one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
IS known, and as by knowing a pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron 
is known. The modifications are but names ; the Reality is the same. The 
many change and pass : the One remains. 

Uddalaka regards this One as the basis of all existence, the source of 
all being. The Sat alone was in the beginning, one only, without a second 
From u fire issued forth; from fire water emeigcd ; and from water food’ 
I^hwc three are the rudiments of the cosmos. Having manifestctl them, 
the Sat entered into them and unfolded names and foims by 

a process of triplication {trivrtkarafja), i.e. by a combination of the three 
elements in different proportions. All things and beings are made of these 
elemeuLs, mcluding mind, breath, and speech. In steep all these are 
reived, and one returns to the Sat. the real Self, one becomes oneself. 
The Sat is the ground of all beings; they have the Sat as their home, as 
their support. Having shown in this manner that the one Reality is the 
wurce of all existence. Uddalaka declares to his son. 'It is the Seif; and 
That thou art, O Svetaketu'. This declaration of non-difference is repeats] 
nine limes, thereby indicating that it constitutc-s the central teaching of 
the Upanisad. In the notmlual Self there is no difference whatsoever 

VVliat we m our ignorance designate as the individual is none other than 
the universal Self, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IDENTtlT OF SELF AND BRAHMAN 
Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against the danger of misinter¬ 
preting the identity doctrine as a form of subjectivism. Josiah Koyce who 


*• CAS, VI. 
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gives ml ^iccount of the teaching of Uddalaka in his Gifford Lectures, makes 
the mistake of so interpreting the doctrine^ This is what he says: *Tlie 
axiom which our European idealists often state in the form: no object 
i^itkout a subjectj is therefore always^ in one shape or another^ upon ilic 
Hindu s Ups. He states it less technically^ but he holds it all the more 
intuitively. The world is one—why? Because I feel it as one. Wliat 
then is its oneness? Aty ourn oneness. And who am It 1 am Brahman, 1 
myselh in ray inmost heartj in my Soul^ am the world^principle^ the AIL 
In this form the Hindu's monism becomes at once a subjective idealism/’^ 
It will not be difficult to show ho\tf every otie of Royce’s deductions is w tong. 
If there Is no object without subjectp there is no sub|ect without object 
eithen The subjectK>bjcct relation belongs to the phenomerial order. If 
Brahman is the reality of the subject^ it is the reality of the object as wtII. 
If the student is taught tiuit the Self is the knoAver, it is only to facilitate hi^ 
undet^tanding the nature of Reality* Strictly speakingn the Self is neither 
the knotver nor the knoivn object ; it is knowledge per se* prajilanat or 
simply jna, Titat such Reality is one or non-dual does not depend upon 
my feeling so* nor on my own oneness. If by ‘T or ^me' is meant the 
empirical ego^ then* clearly 1 am not Bmhnian. The finite* fickle* and 
precarious ego cannot be the abiding Reality tvinch is Brahtuan. The mere 
ivords That thou art" or am Brahman' will not give one the intended 
meaning. One must bear in mind the context in which such a dcxitrine 
is taught. It is not the psychical stuff of Svetakctu that is declared to be 
Brahman by Oddalaka* but the real Self which knows no distinctions. As it 
has been observed* "It is true that the world has emerged from ihe One 
and that that One is Sveiaketu*s Self; yet it is not his private self that can 
explain the universe, but his self only in so far as it is one with Sat or the 
universal Self. live; yet not I* but God livcih in me'"/** 

SAStSARA, AND MOK^A 

So far w€ have been dealing tvith the metaphysical basis of Indian 
culture as it could be gathered from the Vedas and the Lipanisads. Let us 
now turn to some of the important doctrines that follow' as corollaries from 
the basic Indian view of Reality as the supreme Spirit ^vhich is both 
immanent in the wrorld and transcending it. The most widely known* 
as also much misunderstood doctrine is that of Karma and iransmigiation. 

The UcJrW anti ihe F^tMmdual — First Serin (The MacnijlUn C4mip3ny, New York, IWiy, 
p. 1&8. Sec also J. N. Farquhar^ An Oniline of the Religious Uictature cf Tndia^ p. 5S: '[n 
tile dM Upaiii^dA, when the idea oI the Atmsin it rca^etl bt a rij^rout process of alHi 4 : 5 uiUiwi^ 
the result is an tdealittlc conr^tion, a mind which it a tubjicet without an object, a knower 
that Is unknow abk/ 

” Soe St. ttirivanna, op. of., p. 59. 
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Sa 7 hfaTa is the Sanskrit term for transmigration or metempsychosis. It means 
the 'flow* of life from bewnd birth to beyond death. If Brahman is the 
eternal Reality, and if wc are non-different from it, birth cannot be our 
beginning, nor death our end. The soul is eternal, though it appears to 
be bom and to die. Birth and death relate to the integration and dis- 
iniegraiion respectively of the elements that compose the body. These are 
changes that affect the body, like groivth and decay. It is because the soul 
identifies itself with the body, on account of ignorance, that it suffers and 
becomes a victim of sotnjam. 

The kind of birth the soul takes and the type of enjoyment that falls 
to its lot are determined by its own past. The term 'karma' means work 
and the result of work. And the law' of Karma simply states that the sphere 
of morality is an ordered realm, and is the moraL equivalent of the physical 
law of causality. 'As ye sow, so ye reap.’ Our present has issued out of o^ur 
past, and our future will depend on our present. As the Brhadaranyaka 
puis it: 'As is a man’s desire, such is Iris resolve; as is his resolve, such is 
the action he perfonns: tv bat action he performs, that he procures for 
himself (IV.'I.S). Thus, the twin doctrines of sfirh5ara and Kamia relate to 
the empirical order. While the concept of sannara tells us that this order 
involves constant change, the latv of Karma gives us the principle governing 
the course of change. 

Critics of Indian culture have urged that, under the oppressive idea 
of repeated births and deaths, the Indian mentality has developed a pessi¬ 
mistic outlook, which is only reinforced by the doctrine of Karma with 
its inescapable and inexorable fatalism. 'Transmigiation, or metempsy. 
chosis, is the great bug1>car—the terrible nightmare and day marc—of Indian 
philosophers and meiaphyskians', observ'es Monier Williams. *A11 their 
efforts’, he adds, ‘are directed lo ihc getting rid of this oppressive scare, . , . 
Tire cjucsiion is not, What is the truth? The one engrossing problem is, 
How' is man to break this iron chain of repeated existences?'** It is true 
that the Indian philosopher's goal is freedom from sariisara. At the same 
time, it is not true to say that he looks upon transmigration as a bugbear. 
On the contrary, he regsirds it, especially birth as a human being, as an 
opportunity for realizing perfection. A life lived tn utter forgetfulness of 
the Spirit is vain indeed. Rut a life that strives to reach out towards 
perfection is a glorious one. The saints who adopted a theisiic view and 
an attitude of intense devotion to God even proclaimed that they would 
svelcome any kind of birth, if only they could be in living contact with 

“ and Itinduhm (Joftn Muuay, Lptiifon, ISOt), p. S|, 
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the Divine." Thus transmigi'aiioii has release Eor its end; moA^gyale 
sathsdrafy. 

Again, it is wrong to identify the doctrine of Karma with fatalism. 
Karma is not an external destiny driving man to his doom, nor a blind 
mechanical framework from which there is no escape. All that the law 
of Karma implies is that our present enjoyments are the result of our past 
actions. So as our future is concernetl, we are relatively free to fashion 
it after our heart’s desire. It is not a blind latv that operates in the universe. 
The Veda describes the gods as the protectors of the law (gopa ilasya), and 
the Upanijad declares that God presides over the law (AarmatihyaAjflh). 
And, what is important Eor us to note is that freedom from the cycle of 
Karma is not only possible, but is our ultimate goal and destiny. 

Moksa or spiritual freedom, which is^the final goal of man. Is not a 
posunortem experience in a w'orld beyond. It is realizable here and noiti. 
According to the doctrine of non-duality, one need not wait till the decease 
of the bo<ly for the attainment of moksa. Molqa is the eternal nature oE 
the Self, and not a spatio-temporal state. VV^hat prevents the soul from 
realizing it Is its own ignorance or ajftana, W^hen ignorance is dispelled 
through w'lsdom of the nature of the Self, one attains release, even though 
the physical body may continue to appear for a while. This is knot^'n as 
the doctrine of fivan-mukiL release w'hile being embodied. Although the 
theistic 5cii€X)ls of thought do not subscribe to the idea of fixtan-muhti, for 
them, too, the state oE enlightenment is attainable in this liEe. w'hich consists 
in an exalted mode of existence, freed from the shackles of egoity and 
ignorance. The goal, for both the views, is marked by sorrowlessness and 
peace, unobstructed intelligence, and unalloyed bliss. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF ATrAlNINC MOK^A 

The root-cause of bondage is ignorance (avidyS) ; and ignorance binds 
the soul through the generation of desire (Aama) and action (Aurma) to fulfil 
it. Oblivious of its identity with Brahman, the soul identifies itselE with 
a psycho-physical oiganism, desires finite ends, works for them, and enjoys 
or suffers in consetjuence. The course of discipline that is prescribed in 
the several schools of Indian thought aims at the removal of the factors 
that constitute bondage. Karma or work binds the soul by bringing in its 
reward. Birth itself is due to karma. The sting in karma, however, is not 
activity as such, but the object thereof. Each act is prompted by a particular 
motive, and it is the motive that governs its nature. And because an act 

” SaAkatA in hij ihUnandJilBharJ »p: 'Let me be bom h n msn or go(f. an animat or 
a i™. a Knat. a worm, ot a bird : if my bears is ever sporimg on _the ot bliM 

of oanEcmbliLion of. Tliy lotus feet, then, wh^r do ] care for my kind ol WHiy* tnt Sfiag^Hiia 
(XI. 14 , 14 } the MukundainSiS Stoira of Kwlifekhara espnas urniiir idear, 
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is undcriaketi for thedefiniie purpose of enjoying its result, the result aifects 
the soul. If actions could be performod without a desire for the personal 
enjoyment of their results, then Uicy would be devoid of their sting; and 
karma would become Kanua-yogu, Actions would even then lead to their 
results ; but these tvould be mere consequences and not ends, atid so would 
leave the soul unaffected. This doctrine is set forth in great detail in the 
Bhagavafl Cm, as also the other phases of the discipline. It is taught in 
the Upanisatls too, especially in the /id (l-2)j where it is said: ’Through 
the tenunciaiioTi of titat (the changing world) mayest tliou enjoy; covetest 
not anyone’s riches. Ever performing works here one may wisli to live 
a hundred years. In this way, not othertrise, to thee, that art a man, the 
deed adheres not.’ Thus, the object of Karma yo^ is to u ean iuan away 
from his selfishness. 

But, then, it may be asked, ‘Is it possible to tvork without desire? 
Kama ^desire) is the spring of karma; niskama'karma (desireless action) is 
a contradiction in terms'. The answer to this question is provided by 
the next aspect of the spiritual discipline, vi^. Bliakti-yoga or the path of 
devotion. It is true that motiveless action is impossible. But instead of 
directing the different actions towards finite ends, let them have one and 
the same end, viz. God-realization or Self-realization. Let kama be trans¬ 
muted into prema, devotion to God or love of an ideal. Karma (vvork) 
would then become kainkarya (worship). 

There is another method of attaining release from Ixtndagc. Avidya 
obscures the real Self and projects the illusory universe. It Ls by tearing 
down this last veil that the soul attains release, jrana-yoga is the pth of 
Self-knowledge which effects the final deliverance. It consists of three 
stages: Srava^a or study of the Vedanta texts under a competent guide, 
manana or reflection on w'hat the texts teach, and tiididhy^ana or continued 
meditation on their purport: When the obstacles have been removed, the 
darkness of ignorance is dispelled by the light of Self-knowledge. 

AU, PATHS LEAD TO THE SAME COAL 

'I'his brings us to the last point we would wish to discuss, and that 
relates to the pervasive character of Indian culture, .Students of Hintluisin 
must be familiar w'ith the doctrine '.Ml paths lead to the same goal'. There 
is no important scripture of the Hindus tvhich docs not teach that 
there are several pthw'ays to God. Here is the recent testimony of 
,Sri Raniakrislina: "I have practised all religions—Hinduism, Isbra, 
Christianity-—and I have also followed the paths of the different Hindu 
sects. I have, found that it is the same God low'ard w'lioiii all are directing 
their step, though along different paths. You must try all beliefs and 
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tnivcisc all diJfcreitt ways once. Wherever t look, I see men quarrelling 
in the name of religion—Hindus, Mohanmicdans, Brahnios, Vaisnavas, and 
the rest. Bv»i they never rcHect that He who is called Itrsna is also called 
Siva, and bears the name of Primal Energy (Sakti). Jesus, and Allah 
as well—the same Rama with a thousand names. A late has several ghSts, 
At one, the Hindus take whaler in |>itcheT5 and call it *‘jal" ; at another, the 
Mu 5 ^inians take water in leather bap and call it "pani". At a third, the 
Christians call it “water". Can we imagine that it is not “jar, but only 
“pSni" or "water"? How ridiculous I The substance is one under different 
names, and everyone is seeking the same substanceonly climate, tempei- 
ament, and name create differences. Let each man follow Itis own path. If he 
sincerely and ardently wishes to know God, peace be unto him I He will 
surely realize Hira.'*^ 


SPIRIT OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Like the other phases of Indian culture, the tolerant spirit of Hinduism 
too has been misunderstood. It has been argu^ that to the Hindu all 
levels of religious experience are equal, that Hinduism is a medley of a 
variety of religious attitudes from animism and fetishism to monotheism 
and monism, and that, when superstition and sanity are put together and 
are regarded as equally acceptable, it is likely that the former tvill smother 
the latter and come out triumphant in the end. This, ho we v^, is not true 
of the Hindu conception of respect for all religions. Hinduism d^s 
recognize the different grades of religious experience^ and the need or 
spiritual evolution from the lower forms of worship to the higher ones. 
But, at the same time, it believes that it is not necessa^' to change the label 
of one's faith in order to achieve progress in inward life. True conversion 
is not transverse from o^nc formal faith to another, but vertical from t ic 
less to more of spirituality. The Indian genius has always stood for the 
ideal of cltarity in spirit and hospitality of mind. Where there is quarrel, 
there is no understanding; where there is no understanding, there is no 
truth. Therefore it is that Indian culture has sought to Iw pervasive 
of all aspects of the pilgrim's journey to Truth. Regimentation of spirit 
is undesirable. The purpose of a culture or religion should be to let the 
spirit grow in freedom, and not to strangle it in a strait-jacket. The great«t 
men of India liavc i>cen exemplars of the gospel of spiritual freedom, T hat 
India has made it possible for such men to appear in every age is the glory 
of her ancient and yet living culture. 

« Sw a«u«tknthf^; Prophti of Krw Ifiditi (Harper i Bn»-. New Vort, IMf^, p 29- 
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THE VED-4S AND THEIR RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS 

T he Hiruliis trace the original source of their cultural life to the Vedas 
tvhich they hold to be divine truths revealed from time to lime to the 
rsis (scers) in their supra^nOTmal consciousness. 1‘heir religion, philosophy, 
ritualistic practices, civic conduct, and evcjt social relations are guided by 
certain codes which arc known as Smriis, but all of them arc based upon 
the sacred sanction of Vedic authority. Even the Itthisas and Puranas are 
to be read as commentaries on the sacred Vedas. Manu, the greatest lawgiver 
of India, has explicitly stated that these should bo considered as an claboia' 
tion of the Vedas. It is a recognized rule of procedure that whenever there 
seems to be a difference beuvecn the Sntii (the Vedas) and the Smrti, the 
Sruti has to be upheld as the supreme authority and the Smrti has to be 
huerpreted in consonance with it. No school of philosophy will be recog¬ 
nized as orthodox, if it is not supported by tlie authority of the Vedas. The 
whole life of a Hindu, from conception up to the last funeral rite, has to 
be sanctiricd by the recitation of Vedic man Iras (sacred texts). Fiom 
facts it may easily be conceived hotv profound has been the infliiencc of the 
Vedas upon this great and most ancient of the civilized nations of the world. 

TRADITIONAL VIEW' OF THE VEDAS 

The word ’veda' literally means knowledge and sujjreme knowledge too. 
Rut secoiidarny it is applied to the Vedic literature, comprising Saiiihitas, 
Ilnihmanas, Aranyakas, and Upani^ids, books W'hich are considered to be 
direct revelations from God, embodying the supreme Truth that could not 
be gained by any effort of the human mind. So they are regarded as 
apauruseya, Le. not of human origin, The Vedas are called .$ruti, either 
because they were directly heard from God, or because the traditional method 
of studying and getting them by heart is by hearing them redted by the 
preceptor. The great Sayai^cirya lias defined Veda in the very beginning 
of his commentary on the Black Yajur-Veda as ‘a book which revcab the 
knowledge of supernatural methods {alaukika upaya) for the achievement 
of the desired object and avoidance of the undesirable’. 

According to die Vhnu Purfitm, the original Veda, first revealed by 
God to the consisted of one hundred thousand verses, and had four 
divisions. With the efllux of time these divisions got mixed up and many 
portions of the Vedas fell into obscurity. So, in the hcginning of the 
Dvfiixira .V, Krsna Dvaipayana resuscitated the Vedic study and classified 
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the work according to the four ancient divisions o£ fie, Yajus, Saman, and 
Athurvan. In order to perpetuate the study oE the Vedas in a proper fortn, 
he taught tiicm to his four principal disciples. He gave the fig-I'rda to 
Paila, i'ajuT-Veda to Vaisampayana, Sdtna'Veda to Jaimini, and Atkarva’ 
Veda to Sumanta. As he redassified the Vedas, he became renowned by the 
name of Veda-Vy^, i,c. classifier of the Vedas. This tradition is so strong 
among the Hindu scholars that it cannot but be accepted as having some 
historical basis. 


THE VEDIC UTER^VrURE 

Tlie Vedic scriptures, broadly speaking, comprise four great works, 
viz. Rg‘Veda, Yafur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda. Each of these 
again has three main divisions, viz, the Sariihit5s or Mantras, the Brah- 
manas, and the Aranyakas. According to the Vedic etymologist Vaska, 
there are only two divisions of the Vedas, i.e. the Sariihitas and the Brah¬ 
ma nas, the Aranyakas fomring only a part o£ the latter •, this is the view 
also of Apastamba, one of the most reputed lawgivers of ancient India. 
The famous Upani^ds are mostly different chapters of the Aranyakas. 
Some scholars include in the Vedic literature a body of sutroi (aphorisms) 
known as Kalpa-Sutras. The Saiilhitas and firahmanas are loosely designated 
as harma-kanda (the portion pertaining to rituals), the Aranyakas as updsana- 
kdnda (the portion relating to meditation), and the Upani^ds as jfidna- 
kdnda (the portion dealing with supreme knowledge). 

There are four principal Saihhitas, viz. Rg-Veda Samhita i Yajur-Veda 
Sathhitai comprising Taittirlya Samhita or Blaek Tajur-Veda and Vdjasaneyi 
Satjihila or Yajur-Vedai Sdma-Veda Samhita', and Atharva-Veda 

Satithila. Besides these, there are three other Saihhitas of lesser importance, 
viz, the Kathaka, Kapisthaia-Kaiha, and Afoi/rayaiii Samhitdi of the Black 
YafuT-Veda. These are collections of sacred hymns in verse of different 
metres, and are mostly addressed in prayer to various gods and goddesses. 
Tliey are meant to be recited in different ritualistic performances, and often 
express the loftiest sentiments that man can feel for his Deity. But as the 
mere recitation of these sacred texts is supjiosed to liave a spiritual value, 
tlieir application is mostly in relation to some ritual or sacrifice (yajfia). 
Hence they are included in the hantia kanda. 

The Brahmanas are mostly in prose, containing detailed descriptions 
of the sacrificial rites and the modes of their performance. They contain, 
according to the gieat Vedic commenuuor Sayana, eight classes of topics, 
viz, itihSsa, purana, vidya, upanisad, Shka, Sutra, vyiikhyana, and flriuijiyfl- 
khyana, i.e, history', old stories, esoteric knowletlge about meditation, 
supreme knowledge, verses, aphorisms, explanations, and elaborations. 
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Each of ihc Vedas jx)si»esses one or more Bralmianos, The Rg-Veda has 
iwo, viz. the Aitareya and the Kauxitaki or &ankhdyana \ to the Sama-Kedd 
belong the T&ndya or Pancavimsa, the which includes Adbhiita, 

Jfiiminlya or Tdavakara, ^tydyana, Arseya, and Variiia; the Stack I'ajur* 
J^fda has the which is but a continuation of the T■fl^^^IVT)’a 

Sambiid, while the M'Ai'fe i'ajur-Veda has the Salapatha in two reccitsiotis, 
vir, the ^Tfltiua and Mddhyandina : the Atkarva-Vedit has the Goj^atha. 

The AranyakaSj although considered part of the Brahmanos, as Ydska 
would divide Vedic literature only into two groups, the MantraiS and the 
BrahmanaSj are, for all practical purposes, quite independent of the 
Brahmanas, excepting perhaps the Taitliriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur- 
Veda, which forms the latter part of the Taitliriya Brahmatia. The 
Upani.ud.s, as already said, are mostly chapters of these Aranyakas, 
excepting the fid. which forms the fortieth and last chapter of the 
Vajasaneyi Samhitd {White Yajur-Veda). Many Aranyakas, belonging 
to the different Vedas, are now lost. In most cases only the Upanijadic 
chapters of these wonderful books have survived the onslaught of time. 
Though at present there are about two hundred and fifty Upani^ds 
claiming to belong to one or the other of the Vedas, the oldest known 
commentator of the Upani^ls, Sankaracarya, has recognized only sixteen 
of them to be authentic and authoritative. Of these, .^itdreya and 
Katisttaki belong to the Rg-Veda ; Katka, TaiUtfiya, Katvalya, Svelasvatara, 
and A^HrnVdijfl to the Black Yajur-Feda; FSa, Srhadaranyakaf and JabSia 
to the White Yajur-Veda ; Rena and CkSndogya to the SHflia-rerfa; and 
Proina, Muri^aka, Mandukya, and N^rjitH/idJdpanr to the Atharva-Feda, 

There is a consensus of opinion among modem scholars that the 
Rg-Feda Sarhkita is the most ancient record of the religiotis thoughts of 
mankind, or at any rate of the Indo-Aryans. The orthodox Hindus also 
hold that it stands first among the Vedic revelations, becavise tvlicrcver 
mention is niade of the Vedic scriptures, the name of the Rg-Veda comes 
first. From internal evidence also we notice that the other Samhitas arc 
more or less enlargements of certain portions of the Rg~Veda. Both the 
Ya/ur-Feda and the Sdma-Veda contain considerable portions of the 
Rg-Veda with slight additions and alterations. And even the religious 
import of the other Vedas is only a reflex of what is already contained in 
the hymns of the Rg-Feda. The AthanmA'eda. which is considered to be 
the last of the Vedas, aJso contains many mantras of the Rg-Feda, The 
very word which is commonly used to signify the Vedic scriptures, 

denotes that originally the Vedas ivcre only three in number and tliat the 
A/kari'a-Feda w^as a later addition, Pfinini, the greatest grammarian of 
India, also supports this view when he describes the V^edas as three. It 1$ 
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also a slgrrificant fact o£ Hindu society that while the great bulk oE 
Brahma lias belong to one or the other oE the first three Vedas, the ,4tharva- 
V''edic Biahtnanas are few and far between at present in India. 

KARMA-KANIJA AND JSANA-KAN^A 

These four Saiiihitas are generally used for recitation during the 
performance oE a sacrifice like soma-yaga by the four principal priests who 
sit on the four sides oE the sacrificial altar. Bra/mian, the main priest who 
presides over the entire sacrificial function, sits on the nortltcrn side of 
the altar, on his right side sits the priest called udgatr, on his left side the 
priest called hotT, and on the side opposite to him the priest named 
adhvaryu. Brahman performs his function by reciting the Atharva-Veda : 
hotr, the Rg-Veda; udgii/r, the Sama-Feda ; and adfivaryu pours oblations 
into the sacrificial fire by reciting the maniras of the I'ajur-Foda. Besides 
these, the various other oiari/riu belonging to different Saihhitas are recited 
on different occasions either to sanctify persons or tilings or the departed 
spirits of the dead, Certain texts of the yafur-Feda and the Atharva-Feda 
arc concerned with black magic. 

These arc, in short, the different applications of the Satiihitas or the 
Mantra portion of the Vedas. Therefore they are considered parts of 
rituals belonging to the karma-kSitda. And the notion W'as so dcep*rootcd 
and general among the ancients in India that a prticular school of Vedic 
scholars, known as the Mimaihsakas, holds the view, as Jaimini has codified 
it in his aphorisms, that 'the main purpose of the ^'cdas is to denote some 
karma or rite, and therefore all those portions which do not explicitly speak 
of rituals should be considered as redundant or figurative'. But there is 
still another school of Vedic scholars who hold that the main puqiosc of 
the Vedas is twofold, namely, the attainment of mundane wclfore including 
heavenly enjoyments (abhyndaya) and the realiiation of the suprenac 
spiritual beatitude * 'vhereas the karma-kaiida and the upajofifl- 

ftdndfl speak of the former attainments, the Upanis.ads or the Vedant.i (the 
final part of the Vedas) deal principally with the knowledge of the 
transccndcnial Reality, the realization of which alone can disjiel the 
ignorance that subjects man to bondage of matter. It may be noted here 
that these two principal divisions of Vedic scriptures are generally accepted 
by all Hindu scholars, both ancient and modern. And all the different 
orthoflox systems of philosophy as well as the various ritualistic observances 
that sprang up from time to time within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, 
known as Saiiatana Dharma, ow'n allegiance to one or the other [soriion 
of the Vedas in order to show their authenticity and thus gain a divine 
sanction, as it were. 
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But it becomes dear from the ixiDtcnts ol both the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas that this division imo the karma-kanda and jndna-kcf}da is 
rather loose and artificial, although much emphasis has been laid upon 
the rule of exegesis which asserts that the real meaning of a particular 
chapter of Vedic text should be determined by noting the trend of its 
introduction and conclusion as ivell as by the constant repetition of the 
diemc in between. 'I'his, according to the orthodox commentators, should 
settle to which kanda a particular text belongs. Thus the Isa Upanisad 
occurring in the Vdjasaneyi Saihhitut the Btkaddranyaha Upanis&d forming 
the seventeenth chapter of the jutopaf/ia Brdhmana, the Chdndogya Upantsad 
consisting of the last eight chapters of the Mantra Brdhmaiia, and the Kena 
Upantsad covering chapters 155 to H5 of the Taiavakara Brahmana are all 
considered Upani^ds, i.e. within the jndna^kanda, in spite of their being 
placed right in the midst of the Samhitas and Brahmanas, Sometimes wc 
notice texts interspersed throughout the Brahmana and Samhita literature, 
w hich express philosophical and rdigious thoughts of an exceedingly exalted 
type, quite on a par with those of any text of tlie Upani^ds. For instance, 
we liave in the 7'ajtririya Brahmana^ 'Agni is fixed in speech, speech in the 
heart, the heart in me, myself in the immortal, the immortal in Brahman' 
(111.10.3.4.), and so on, Here we notice the wonderful synthesis of the 
physical world with the individual soul and the cosmic soul. Similarly, 
there are numerous texts in the Samhitas themselves which sound a 
transcendental note and are of high spiritual value. 

EVOLUTtON OF GODS 

The Indo-Arj'ans were placed in the midst of the grandeur and 
sublimity of nature. The tow'CTing snow-peaks of the Himalayas, vast 
green meadows, gigantic rivers, boundless seas encirding the Land on three 
sides, the ineSablc splendour of the seasons-^ll produced an abiding effect 
upon them, Nurtured amid such environments, the Aryan in India must 
have been developing, from a very early period, a poetic and spiritual 
temperament and a deep introspective mind which separated him from the 
rest of the world. In the prc*Vcdic period his poetic temperament must 
have Ijccn deeply stirred by some of the grand aspects of nature, and in 
his childlike simplicity he began to feel in these outstanding natural 
phenomena expressions and emblems of some spiritual beings and offered 
worship unto tltcm with awe and rcveTcncc. Mitra, the Sun ; Vanina, 
the god of the night or blue sky ; Dyu and Prthivi, the Sky and the Earth ; 
and Agni or Fire—all these arc pre-Vcdic deities who were worshipped with 
simple or com]>lex rites from the most ancient days of Aryan history. 


tut VtDAS AND THFIR fetUGlOUS tEACHlNCS 
ADITI—MOTHER OF COOS 

In ihc Rg-Veda wc find a wonderful process of suiiUtnaiLon of all those 
proV'edic gods. The Vcdic sage, while contemplating upon the true 
significance of Dyu and Pnhivi, caught a gHmpsc of the Infinite, and Ixc 
called it Aditi, She is considered the mother of all other gods, the Adityas. 
Max Miiller says: ‘Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest 
name invented to express the InBnite ; not the Infinite as the result of 
a long process of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by the 
naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond 
the sky.’* The root meaning of the word ‘adi'/r is unbroken, indivisible, or 
infinite. Yaska describes Adtti as 'mother of gods’. It is very signiheanL 
that the Vcdic bards could intuitively understand the one indivisible, 
immanent Principle even in that early period of fftg-Vedic age, and could 
feel its existence not only as a reaiily, but also as the progenitor of all other 
spiritual entities controlling this inscrutable physical universe around us, 
which we loosely call nature. Though there are not many hymns in the 
Rg‘Veda dedicated to this 'mother of gods', still the names ‘Aditi’ and 
'Adityas' are often met with in all the Vcdic texts. In one place, we find 
the following pronouncement: ‘Aditi is the celestial sphere; Aditi is the 
intermediary space \ Aditi Is the mother, the father, die son ; Aditi is all 
gods, tlie five classes of beings, the created, and is again the cause of 
creation.’* And on the strength of this name and its supposed connection 
with the origin of gods, grand legends were manufactured subsequently 
in the Pauraryic age. 


GODS OF THE TEIREE PLANES 

Next, we notice that the rji'j of the Rg-Veda looked upon the universe 
as possessed of three different strata or planes of existence: The topmost 
plane is called dyufoAa or celestial sphere; next comes the GtifariAjflfoAa, 
the sphere of intermediary space j the third is the bhufloka or the terrestrial 
sphere. In these spheres there are three presiding deities: Savitr or 
Stirya (Sun) is the god of the celestial world; Indra or Vayu (Air), 
is the god of the intermediary space; and Agni (Fire) is the god of 
the tciTcstrial region. These three gods again were multiplied into 
thirty‘three, there being eleven in each sphere,* There arc numerous 
pas$.ige$ in the .fig-Fedn as well as in the other Vedas indicating the 
existence of these thirty-three gods. According to the Satapatha BrShmaiia 
(IV.5,7.2), they consist of the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras, the tivclve 
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Atliiya^, Dyu (Sky), and Ppliivi (Earth). The follotvutg are ihc eiglii 
niiava, Dhruva, Soma, Apa, Anila, Ajiala, Prntyusa, and PiabixTiSii. 
Tilt’ twelve Adityas arc : DJiatr, Mitra, Aryaman, Rudi-a, Vai'tiria, Surya, 
Bhaga, Vivas vat. Ptisan, Saviir, Tyastr, and VLsnu. The same Brahmaiita 
{XJ.G.3.S) says that the twelve Adilyas arc the twelve names of ilic siin for 
the twelve months of the year. The names of the eleven Riidras arc not 
clearly mentioned in the Vedas ; but they have been variously referred to 
in the Yajur-Vedtt and 7'aiViiVlya TruttyaAn. VVe get the following names 
of the eleven Rudras from the Mahabharata, viz. Mrgavyadha, Sarpa, Nirrti, 
.\jajka|iada. Ahirbudhnya. Pinakin, Dabana. Isvara, Ka^ialjn, Sthanu, and 
Bhaga. These thirty-three gods w'cre augmentetl again into Uiree thousand 
ilirce hundred and thirty-nine gods, as wc read in the Rg Veda (111.9.9). 
The great Sayana, while commenting on this passage, tells us that the 
original gods are only ihice, and these three thousand three hundred .md 
thirty-nine gods are but enitnieiations of the glories of the thirty-three gods 
referred to above. The number was afterwards increased to thirtv-three 
crores, meaning the countless number of deities presiding over the different 
aspects of l>oth life and nature. But the original conception of the One 
developing into three, then into thirty-three, and subsequently into infinite 
aspcTts of the spiritual force is never lost sight of. This point has been very 
beautifully explained by Yajnavalkya in the BThadaranyaka UpanUad 
(111.9.1-3). 


AD1TVA5. CODS OF THE CELESTIAL SPHERE 

The Vedic sages, while contemplating upon the different asi>ects of 
nature and the workings of the mighty elcmctnal forces, could not help 
conceiving the existence of individualized spiritual principles or beings 
ireliind inert matter. It has been already mentioned that Mitra was 
a prc-Vedic god, so also ivas the Sun. Of all the tiaiural phenomena, the 
sun is the most engaging and dominant expression of grandeur. Moreover, 
since with its rising the whole living world awakes to life, and tvhh its 
Setting it goes back to the inactivity of sleep, the seeming death, the primitive 
man was not only struck by the sun's grandeur, but contemplated it as the 
one source of life and energy. Sun-worship was almost universal in ancient 
times. But in Vedic India we find the Sun-god of the primitive age 
transformed and sublimated. It was imagined that the celestial god, i.e. 
Adiiya (Sun), one of the Trinity, had iw-elvc aspects, accortUng to the 
twelve months of the year, or it may be, as some hold, according to the 
different hours of the day. Of these the most important ones arc Mitra, 
V'aruna, Bhaga, Savitr, Visnu, and Indra. In the Rg-Veda wc meet with 
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the iiiinies oE sjM Adityus only. But in the other Vedas sometimes different 
names arc given to these Sun-gods. 

MtTiGV AND VARDNA 

Some o£ tlte most subUitic hymns of the Jig-Feda are dedicated to Mitni 
and Varuna. Mitra symbolized light, and was considered to be ihe god of 
day, and Varuna, the deity of the deep blue sky; the root meaning of the 
word Varuna' is 'one that covers'. Evidently, from these ideas the Vedic 
sages gave a turn to their previous conceptions of these gods and considered 
them first as dual as^iects of some potent and mysterious principle that hides 
its true nature from the popular gaze. If Mitra w'as the god of light and 
the day, Varuna became his counterpart, the god of the blue sky or 
night (nocturnal heaven). Here are a few specimens of the beautiful hymns 
addressed to these two deities: 'O Mitra and Varuna, you are migluy ones 
and increase the might (of the devotees). You hold the tliree celestial 
regions, the three shining worlds, and the three terrestrial worlds. O Mitra 
and Varuna, it is under your command that the cows give milk, the rivers 
give sweet waters, and the three shining gods (Agnt, Vayu, and Aditp) 
exist while carrying and raining w'ateis.’* Another very beautiful hymn to 
Varuna occurs in tlic Atharva-Veda (IV. 16): 'The mighty ruler of these 
worlds beholds as though from close at Eiand the man who thinks he acts 
by stealth: all this the gods perceive and know. If a man stands or walks 
or moves in secret, goes to his bed or rises, or what two men whisper as they 
sit together. King Varuna knows: he as the third is present. This earth, too, 
is King Varuna’s possession, and the high heaven whose ends are far 
asunder. The loins of Varuna arc both the oceans, and this small drop of 
water, too, contains him. If one should flee afar beyond the heaven. King 
Wmna w'ould still be round ahiout him/ In the words of Roth, we may 
say that there is no hymn in the whole of Vedic literature which expresses 
divine omnipresence and omniscience so forcibly. 

SAvrrR OR SORVA 

The god next in importance among the Adityas is Savitr. Though the 
commentators Yaska and Sayana try to differentiate between Savitr and 
Surya, calling them two different aspects of the Sun, yet in the whole of 
the Rg-Veda both the terms were used for one identical god, The Sun is 
often described as goldcn-handed, and is conceived to be seated in a chariot 
moving on one wheel to which are yoked seven horses (rays of the sun); lie 
has Isecn presented as the great giver of life, wealth, and energy. But just 
like Varuna, Mitra, and other gods, even the conception of SQiya or Savitr 
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was sublimated into a transcendental Principle as indicated in the following 
Gayatri ntantra of the Rg-Veda; 'W'e meditate upon the glorious eSulgencc 
of that Savitr; may He direct our intekects towards Him’ (111.62.10). In 
this fc, the r?» indicates the unity of ilie Principle which shines as the light 
of the sun in heaven as well as the light of intelligence in nian> This 
mantra occurs also in the irfiite I’j/ur-l'eda (IV.35) and Ute Sama-Veda 
(II.8.12), and Is regarded as the most sacred formula for meditation. There 
are ample evidences, both in the Samhitas and in other parts of the Vedas, 
that the Vcdic sages treated the physical sun only as a symbol (proftAn) of 
the supreme Being whose spiritual ra)s of intelligence they adored.* 

vij^u 

Another Aditya who occupies a prominent place in the J^g-Veda, and 
whose worsliip has become a matter of very great importance in the 
subsequent devcbpmeni of the Vedic religion, is Visnu, Though there 
are not many rcas in the Rg-Veda dedicated to him, yet those hyinns are 
full of sublime thought and spiritual meaning, Vtsnu is often described as 
covering the whole universe in three strides. Though he was conceived 
as identical witli the Sun, yet this was with a different implication as the 
follotving rcas show: 

‘Three of these worlds Visiju strode; thrice did he plant his foot. The 
whole of this universe was gathered in the dust of his footsteps, 

Visnu, the guardian of all, he whom none can deceive, made three 
strides, and thenceforth established the dharma. 

As the eyes spread out, as it were, in the sky (behold everything dearly), 
so do the wise ones see the supreme state of Visnu. 

TJie ever prayerful and aw'akened wise realize that supreme state 
of Visnu.'* 

In these vei'ses the sage dearly idcniifies Vistju with the supreme Being. 
The third verse is very important witlt the ortlwdox Hindus, as it is always 
uttered before offering prayers to God. Max .Muller tells us that 'the 
stepping of Visnu is emblematic of the rising, the culminating, and the 
setting of the sun.' But it signihes also the immanence of Visnu V^ka 
quoting Sakapuni, comments on this passage; ‘All this is the expression of 
the power of Vis^u. His three strides are the threefold aspect of existence 
namely, the terrestrial, the cthcrial, and the celestial.’* Another com' 
meiuaior Durgacarya, says: 'Visiyu is no other ilian the sun. His . , , 
three strides arc but hts three aspects presiding over the three spheres. He 
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exists in the terrestriat region os Agni, in the ethcrial region as lightning, and 
in the celestial region as the go<l Savitr.' But the root meaning o£ the word 
‘i/Wfiu’ must have played a very important part in enlarging the inner sig¬ 
nificance of the deity. 'Visnu' means the immanent, all-pervasive Principle. 
So the Vcdic sage, while contemplating a particular deity svith a liituted 
conception, soared far above the limitations of the sense-w'orld and beheld 
the true nature of the deity as an all-pervading immanent Principle 
analogous to the pervasive sky. Thus wc see liow the conception of a 
divinity is suftlimatcd in the Rg-Veda. 

INDRA 

By far the most important god of the Rg-Veda is Indra, and he is a 
purely Indo-Aryan god. Though he was included among the twelve Adityas, 
and as such was a celestial deity, still he is alway'S conceived as associated 
with Maruts, the Wind-gods, whose chief sphere of action is the ctherial 
middle region. Indra is the mighty god who kills the demon Vrtra, the 
ttsurti of the form of a black serpent (dark monsoon cloud) which hokis up 
the timely rain so viciously. 'The darkness withheld the flow of rain. In 
Vrtra’s belly the rain-cloud lay concealed. But Indra released the flowing 
water, thus gathered up by Vrtra, into the regions down belovs .’’ Indra's one 
concern is to kill this demon Vrtra and release the sacred rain of heaven so 
that it may renovate life w'ith green verdure and fresh crops, 

There are many hymns in the Rg-Veda sung in praise of Indra. But 
it is often found tliat the rsis, while praying to Indra, soared far above the 
common conception of the deity and caught a glimpse of the eternal 
Principle in him as well. We give below a few texts in illustration of 
this point: 

‘Thou art the limit of this limitless earth. Thou art the ruler of the 
adorable celestial ones. Thou, in truth, pervadcst the whole of the ctherial 
region with thy greatness. None indeed exists like ihcc’ (1,52.13). 

‘O protector of men, thou art the limit of power of all like the threefold 
rope (or the thrice twisted rope). Thou art the threefold luminosity in the 
three regions (sun, lightning, and fire). Thou alone canst sustain this 
universe. Thou art without beginning and foclcss' (1.102,8). 

Though the main bulk of the hymns of the Rg-Veda dedicated to this 
particular god is for the achievement of mundane welfare as well as heavenly 
enjoyments, yet such intuitional flashes of transcendental import are not 
wliolly absent from the meditation of the fsis. 
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COEiS OF THE ETHERIAL SPHERE 

Of the gods belonging lo the etherial n.-gion, i,e. the intermediary 
space, Vayu is the most piomitient. Maruts (the gods of storm) and 
Matariivan arc but other aspects of the same god. 

According to the author of the Niruhta, Indra is also the god of space 
The eight Vasus, Parjanya (god of cloud), Yaina and Vami (go<l and goddesi 
of death), and the twin Asvins, wha are variously suppo^^'d to Ixr the gods 
of twiliglits or the gods of the early morning, also belong to the inter- 
nicdtaty space. Besides these, the Viivedcv^s are regartied as the gods 
responsible for ram, that is, they also belong to the ctherial region. The 
goddess Usas (Dawn) ivas conskkred to be the deity that interlitiks both 
the celestial and the ctherial regions. Rbhus were originally men, but 
were subsetjuently changed into gods of space for their good deeds. 


GODS OF THE TT.RRESTRIAL SPHERE 

Agni, the god of fire, is the greatest of the terrc'strial gods. He perhaps, 
next to Indra, got the largest number of prayers from the Vedic nis Agni 
IS also one of the universally acknowledged pre^Vedic gods whose' woisbip 
was prevalent among all branches of the Aryan race. To the primitives 
fire w^ the most useful, yet the rarest phenomenon of nature, and that 
naturally evoked in the simple mind of the early Aryans a feeling of deep 
reverence. The very first hymn of the opens with the uttenincef 

Praise be to Lord Agm, the chosen priest, the shining one, minister 
of samfice and mvjter of gods, possessor of great wealth* (1.1.1), 

increasing in 

thine onn abode (sacnfictal altar), be unto us easy of approach even as 
a father to his son ; be ever present with us for our welbbefL' (I 18 9] 

In another place he is praised as follows: 'O Agni, thou ari [he giver 
of joy domestic guide of men, messenger and invitcr of gods. Wha^Sver 
great deeds gods perform, all gather in thee* (1.36.5), 

In this pas-sage Agni im been called the lord of the house, that is the 

Is^he oh "^i"’ "‘"V" to be the moull, of all ’gods 

a-s the oblations poured into fire reached them through his aid 

Agm was worshipticd by another name, Rudra.>* The Rudras as 


Besides these principal deities, there is mennoT, t,,. 

,nd g„Ule»e, in ,hc Rg-F,^.. The fnll „f iheirTvo 

Cr. CommeniaTy of SSya^a on R.P.,- 


I.72.S. 
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very dear. But from what has been stated above in conncetion with the 
larger and smaller numbers of the gpds, it is obvious that originally these 
gods may have been conceived to be different deities, but they were after^ 
wards synthesized by the most advanced among the Vedie sages. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF CODS EXPLAINED 
At no time are all the members of a sodecy at the same cultural level. 
This disprity in cultural life must have existed in human society in all 
ages, even during the very infancy of the human race. It is the belief 
of the orthodox Hindus that there existed, even at the beginning of human 
society, perfected souls and seers of a very high order, and through them 
spiritual truths and rules of right conduct (dharmit) were revealed to man 
from time to time. We can safely eonjeaure that in the early Vedic 
period of Indian history there might have existed persons of advanced 
thinking and high spiritual realization as well as men of crude under¬ 
standing and simple belieb. From the hymns of the Rg-Veda as w-ell as of 
other Samhitas we note that the conception of gods and goddesses as deRnite 
spiritual forces, having forms and discharging different functions in the 
scheme of Nature, must have been prevaient among the people. There 
wxrc some who avowed that they actually saw the forms of gods. But there 
were others who disbelieved in their corjioreal forms; nay, some even 
doubted the existence of gods (VHI.IOO.S), Then again, there was the idea 
of sublimation of these gods and goddesses, as we have already seen. In the 
minds of not a few rsis. Some of them reached the giddy height of the 
transcendental, and understood the unity of divine essence or spiritual being 
behind the ivhole universe. Some tsi'j conceived the entire universe as an 
organic whole and the different aspects of creation as parts of the macro- 
cosmic unity. There was yet another type who synthesized human society 
into one being, the Puru^. It should be mentioned here that even a 
superRcial reading of the Vedic literature convinces one that the Vedic age 
must have comprised several millenniums, and it must have taken at least 
one or two mtllcnniums to develop the culture embodied in the Rg-Veda^ 
In those prehistoric days of sparse population and difficult inter^oommuni- 
cation, the disparity in the cultural life of the people in India can easily 
be imagined, and that explains the different views abotit gods prevalent 
among the rsis. 


I^NITY OF GODHEAD 

The following are some of the oft-quoted mantras of the Rg-Veda which 
signify the unity of Godhead; 'The w^ise call Him Indta, Agni, Varu^, 
that heavenly goldenwinged Garutmac (Sun). To ivhai is one, sages give 
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many a name: they call Him Agni, Yama. and Matari^^'an' (L164.'16). 
‘The great divinity of the gods is one* (III.55). In the whole of this siikiii 
(hynm), the rsi takes a grand synthetic view of the spiritual force which is 
responsible for such a beautiful harmony in the different activities of 
Nature; The same Divinity that bums on the sacriheiaL altar blazes also 
as the jungle fire; it flashes as lightning in the sky, and shines as the 
celestial sun. ft ripens tlic corn as heat, produces the day and night as 
the rising and setting sun ; it is the same Principle that produces rain, 
expresses the lightning, produces vegetation, and sustains life. 

In the famous Hatiisitvctt hymn IV.40.5). it is mentioned: ‘As 

light he dwells in the luminous sty; as Vasu (air) he dwells in the mid¬ 
space ; as hotr (fire) he exists on the sacrifida] altar ; as a guest he exists in 
the house : (as life) he exists in man ; as supreme Entity he exists ; as right 
(rta) he exists (everywhere). Me shines in the sty, in water, in light, in 
nuiimtains, and in Truth.* In this mantra, the rsi has synthesized all 
divinities into one ensouling Prindple, the supreme Spirit or Paramatman. 
Further, as Sayana pints out, it tells us of the identity of the human soul, 
the gods, and the supreme Soul. 

the conception OE vis VAR ARMAN AS CREATOR 

The «w, in their metaphysical enquiries, conceived an original Creator 
as the efficient cause of the universe, as Is evident in the following lines: 

'He who is the father of us all, the procreator, the great Providence, 
He who knows the whole universe, He is one, yet assumes many names of 
gods; about Him all poplc of the world become desirous to know*.’‘‘ 

In conceiving this metaphysical genesis of creation, the jsis first caught 
a glimpse of Hiranyagarbha (cosmic mind) or Viivakarman, the great pro¬ 
genitor of the entire universe. In this txmeeption their mind was plainly 
stntggling lietween the logical implications of the first Cause, in both its 
material and efficient aspets, and a personal concept as implied by deism 
and theism: 

At the time of creation what was His basist' How and whence did 
He start creation, the great Viivakarman, the Seer of all? How could He 
extend tlic sky above and the earth below? His ey^es arc everyw^here His 
face is cvcryw'hcrc, and He is of all hands and all feet. He, that one God, 
moves His hands and wings and creates the sky and the earth. What was 
that forest and what was that tree (material) out of which have been 
manufactured the earth and the sky? O wise ones, enquire into these in 
your mind and realize on what basis He created the universe,'"* 

” n im., X.Sl.Ei. 
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PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL GODHEAD AND SOUL 
Iron] the Rg-Vrda as well as other Vedic literature it l>eoomes clear 
that the serious thinkers of the Vedic age tried to unravel the mysteries of 
the universe by three different methods of analysis, namely, the theo¬ 
logical, tlie metaphysical, and tJic psychological. The first and foremost 
was the theological method by which they rcalijMd intuitively through 
intense devotion, as has already been shown, that their particular god of 
adoration and worship was ultimately no other than a transcendental im¬ 
personal Principle that stands at the back of the whole universe and yet 
appeats to be related to it as its creator and preserver. Further on, in tlicir 
full comprehension of that supreme Principle they could realize him as 
a cosmic Being (Parama Purusa) and the whole universe as His body: 

‘ I'hc Puru^ is of a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
He exists j^rvading the whole terrestrial regions and above it by ten fingers 
(ten quarters or space). Whatever was or whatever will be—all that Is 
Puru^. He is also the master of immortality, as He is untouched by the 
fruits of action (karma). All these (creation) are His grandeur, bm the 
Puruu is ever superior to all these (in His transcemlental aspect). I'he 
whole of the universe is only onc-fourth (a portion) of His being, the 
remaining three-fourths remain in celestial inimortality.'** 

In these ^mous mantras, the Vedic sage dearly visualizes the im- 
luanency of the intelligent Principle, whose physical vesture is composed 
of this material universe, but whose iiuier nature is transcendental. 

In the previous hymns of Hiranyagarbha and Visvakarman, the sages 
were contemplating the theistic origin of creation. The on 

the other hand, promulgates the pantheistic view of creation. But it tells 
also of the transcendental aspect of the first Cause. So the theistic view 
made room for a metaphysical understanding of the problem with all 
its logical implications. Its consummation vve notice in the famous 
Ndsadiya-sukta : 

'At that time (before creation) there w’as neither aught nor naught 
(the manifest and the unmanifest). There W'as neither this terrestrial region, 
nor the far expanding ctherial region above. Was there anything that 
covers (the mist or miyd}} Who lived where? Was there the fathomless 
abyss of waters? 

'Then there was neither death nor immortalily (mortals and immortals ); 
nor were there the night and day and their difference. Then there existed 
that sole One (supreme Self) without a stir or breath (action or change). 
There W'as nothing else but the One, 

‘Then there was darkness enveloped In darkness. All was undiffer- 

X.90.I-3. 
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cntiated, engulfed in water (the primal cause). What existed was enve¬ 
loped witli unrealit)’ His grandeur was mani/ested by austerity 

(knowledge or will). 

‘There first appeared desire (will) in the (cosmic) mind and from 
that first one sprang the seed (of creation). The wise sages realized in their 
hearts tlic birth of t!)c real (manifest ivorld) from the unreal (unmanifest 
or mayd),’” 

In the above hymns, it is specially to be noted that tire Vedic sages 
realized the existence of a transcendental Entity beyond all limitations of 
the physical universe. The last verse clearly shows the unreality of the 
created universe, as is hinted also by the epithet 'unreal' applied to the 
stuff that shrouded the first Principle as expressed in the preceding verse. 
Here we find the origin of the Ma>’5 thcoiy of the Vedaniins. 

In another hymn, w'hich is dedicated to the goddess Maya, we note: 

‘ iTie sages in their minds realize that the Bird (all-perrasive God) is covered 
up by the inaya of the mighty One. The seers describe it as happening in 
die Ocean (infinity of Being); they all feel desirous to reach the supreme 
Abode of life. ... 1 saw the herdsman (individual soul) who never falls, 
but, sometimes near and sometimes far, is traversing various paths. Some¬ 
times he wears many clothes together and sometimes he puts them on 
severally, and thus he is going and coming to this world again and again,’'* 

Jn Older to make himself visible, Indra assumed various forms 
according to every form. He assumes many forms by his TnayS. He is 
endowed with a thousand rays/'* 

In these verses, there is a dear indication of the foct that the individual 
soul is deluded by the mztya which belongs to the supreme Deity, and it 
exists all die time in the supreme Being which has been called the Ocean. 
Though this Jitiltman or individual soul is essentially immortal, yet tt is 
made to wear dothes of different gunaj or bodies, and as such is forced to 
be bom in imrious forms of life and undergo the infinite process of 
metem psychosis. 

Though the metaphysical thoughts are not so well developed in the 
^ find them in the later stages of Vedic culture, particularly 
in the Upani^ds, yet there are sufficient indications to show that even in 
tltose early days the .4ryan mind definitely caught a glimpse of the 
transcendental, and tried to explain die relative and temporal in terms of 
the .Absolute. 

The psychological approach to the ultimate problem was also discussed 
in the Rg yede, although its later development in the Upanijads was much 
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more extensive and far-reaching in its effect on the cultural life oE ancient 
India. In the iig-Keda (I.1&4) vre notice at first that a doubt is raised about 
the reality oE the physical man. A rsi questions: 

''SVho saw the First, being bom, when the boneless covered Ute bony 
(the unmaniEcst tnaya covered ail manifestations}? From earth arose the 
breath and blood, but whence is the Atman (soul)? Who enquired about 
this of the sages?' (4). 

*Am I really this (the physical tx>dy), that 1 know not? For 1 am not 
of clear mind and wander about being in doubt and bondage' (ST), 

'I'hen in the very next verse he avows: 'The immortal, residing witJr 
the tnorul in the same place and having got the physical body, sometimes 
goes to upper regions and sometimes to lower. Both oE them always remain 
togctlier and move about together. People can recognize one of tliem, the 
other is not recognized' {3B). 

In the same hymn it U said: ' Fwo birds reside in friendship on the 
same tree; one of them eats the fruit of the tree, the other eats not, but 
only looks at them' (20). Again we read, 'The immortal Jiva, being 
associated with die mortal (body) moves about w-ith its cause while enjoying 
the fruits' (30), 

Tliese passages dearly indicate that the individual soul is immortal 
and transmigrates in various ways to different planes of existence. Further, 
the identity of die individual soul with the cxismic Spirit lias been revealed 
by two well-known hymns of the /tg-Feda. One is the utterance of 
R^i Vamadeva and the other iliat of the woman Vac. Vamadeva, by 
virtue of his realization of the supreme Self, exclaims: *1 am Manu, 1 am 
the sun, 1 am the intelligent sage Rak^tvat, ... 1 am the poet Uianas, 
behold me I 1 have offered the terrestrial regions to the Aiyas, 1 have given 
rain to the men who offer oblations. 1 am die giver of water with ihunderous 
sounds. All gods oEiey my command I ’ (IV,26,1'2}. Vac also speaks in the 
same strain: ‘1 am the queen of the whole universe, the Eicstower of all 
ivealth. 1 am the knower of Truth, the first among the worshipful. The 
gods have placed me in various regions, as diverse are tny abodes, and 1 exist 
in various living beings* etc. (X, 125,3). 

SIGNIFICANCE OF VAJSA 

The ritualistic aspect of the Vedic sacrifice (yajAa), which attained so 
mudi complexity in the Brahmanas, originated from the simple belief that 
the supreme Being, Parama Furu^, had sacrificed Himself in creating the 
universe, as is described in the Puruia-^ukta. Whenever references are 
made to creation, the origin of the seasons, or any other natural phenomena, 
it is done in tfie language of sacrifices and oblations. This dearly indicates 
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lhat the ancient Vcdic jsis looked upon the entire cosmic process us the 
perforinancc of a great sacrifice, and believed that man^s spiritual nature 
can best be quickened if he tries to mould himself in consonance with that 
cosmic order. 

Self-abnegation and harmony were the keynotes of the spiritual life of 
the Vedic sages. In faa, this spirit of sacrihcc, restraint, and harmony 
through love, and the desire for the attainment of immortality in life, came 
to be the dominant factors of the cultural life of the Indo-Aryans from the 
earliest days of the Rg-Veda. No one can understand Ute full significance 
of the spiritual culture of India, both ancient and modem, unless he keeps 
in view these predominant trends of the inner thought*life of the land. 
One in the many, unity in variety, harmony and not discord, is the perennial 
message of Vedic India. The last sukla of the J^g^Veda breathes this out 
unequivocally thus: 

'Assemble together, speak with one voice, let your minds be alt of one 
accord. . , . Let all priests deliberate in a conunoti way. Common be 
their assembly, common be their mind, so be their thoughts united. . . . 
United be the thoughts of all, that all may live happily, that ye may all 
happily reside' (X. 191 . 2 - 4 ). 


VEDIC CULTURE 


T he Vedic liierature consists of the four Vedas and several auxiliary 
works. Each of ihc four Vedas is divided into the Samhita portion, 
containing the original texts of the Vedas, and the Brahmana portion, 
containing interpretations of the contents of the original texts. This latter 
is again divided into the Brahmaiias proper, dealing with interpretation 
of rituals, the Aranyakas, dealing with worship and contemplation, and the 
Upanisads, dealing with philosophical tjuestions. .All these constitute 
the Sruti. 

The Vedahgas are works needed for understanding Vedic texts. They 
arc six-^iksa (phonetics), ICalpa (ritual), Vpkarana (grammar), Nirukta 
(etymology), Chandas (metre), and Jyotisa (astronomy). Kalpa is subdivided 
into Scanta-SQlias, Orhya-SQtras, and Dharma’Sutras, dealing respectively 
with sacrificial rites, domestic rituals, and social rules. The Pratisakhyas, 
which conuin phonetics, grammar, and metre ; the Anukranianis (indict) ; 
and the Carana-vyiihas (branches of the Vedas) also must be brought under 
Veeiangas, though they cannot be definitely placed under any of the six 
recognized headings. 

Of the large number of Vedic recensions mentioned by the Camna- 
vyuha, only a few are now extant. The Rg Veda has only one. The two Sam- 
hitas of the Ka/ur-Feda. viz. the Black (Toittiriya) and the White {Vafa- 
saneyt), have respectively four (Taittiriya, Ka|haka, Maittayani, and 
Kapisthata) and two (Madhyandina and Kaiua) recensions. The Atkania- 
yeda has come dosvn in two recensions, ^zunakiya and Paipplada. The 
Vedic literature is thus an immense one, and our study of the culture of the 
Vedas must be based on this vast mass. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE HYMNS OF THE RG VEDA 
The Rg-yeda Sarithitd has nearly 10,500 verses, grouped into 1,017 
hymns, collected in ten mandalas (books) of unequal length. These hymns 
are composed by various poets (or f|M), The first and the tenth mandat<a 
are by many authors of different families; the unity between them is that 
each of them contains exactly 191 hymns. They are thus placed in the 
beginning and in the end. The nmndalas from II to VII have complete 
unity of authorship, II to VI being composed by Grtsamada, Vt^vaiiittra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and the poets of their families respectively, 
while cite entire seventh mandela is by Vasistha. Kam-a and his fitmily 
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form the predominant group of authors of the eighth mandala. The whole 
of the ninth is made up of hymns addressed to Soma Pavamina; its poets 
belong to different femilics. The general arrangement thus places the 
‘family hymns' in the middle, the Soma Pai.'amana rnandala coming 
inimediately afterwards. Generally this arrangement is based on an 
ascending order in the number of hymns. If there is any deviation, there 
is an explanation. Thus Madhasa, an ancient Rg-Vedic commentator, says 
that although the third rnandala by ViSv5mitra is longer than the fourth 
rnandala by \^madeva, it is placed before the latter, as it contains the 
famous Gayatri mantta. But Viis'amiira does not supersede Grtsatnada, the 
author of the second matidaffl, in so far as the latter, Grtsamada, was 
originally a K^triya, and through the grace of Indra became a Br5hinana. 
endowed with 'poetic vision'. 

The internal arrangement within a maitdafa places the father’s hymns 
first: the son’s hymns follow. But in the fifth mandafa, Sfiktas 52 and the 
following, composed by is-avaiva, precede the SCiktas 63 and 64. composed 
by his father, Arcananas. Here the order is reversed, because the son had 
composed far more hymns than the bther. Except in the eighth rnandala, 
and in the ninth u^hich is wholly devoted to Soma Pavamana, everywhere 
hymns to Agni come first, then those to India, followed by those addressed 
to other deities. 


COMPARATIVE STUDV OF THE FOUR VEDAS 
The Jfg-Veda contains only verses, composed mainly in simple metres, 
of three or four lines of eight, eleven, and ttvelve syllables. There are many 
complicated metres also. The principles of classical Sanskrit metres do not 
apply to the Vedic metres in many cases. The Yajur-Veda, hotvever, is 
essentially a prose work, its occasional metrical passages being stanzas 
quoted from the JRg-Feda, often tvith variations in reading. Thus the 
RgVedic passage 'dytimanath cUraSravastamam' (III.59.6) becomes in the 
Yajur-Veda 'satyatfi citrAifavastafftam* (!1L'1.2.5). In size, the Yajur-Veda 
is about two-thirds of the Jlg-Feda. While the Jig^^ada, with its hymns 
addressed to the deities, starts with a prayer, ‘1 worship the Fire placed in 
front*, the Yajur-Veda has short prose passages in the form of formulas 
addressed to the articles used in the rituals, e.g. 'For the fulfilment of my 
desire 1 welcome thee’. This fommla is addressed to a twig of the paloSa 
tree, when it is cut, which is one of the preliminary rites of the 'new and 
full moon sacrifices'. There arc also passages like, 'O Knife, do not hurt 
him' and ‘O Slones, listen*, addressed to the knife and the stones used in 
certain rites. Sacrificial formulas and prayers are interspersed svith 
explanatory passages tn the Hlack Yajur-Yeda, while the TThtfc contains 
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only sacrificial formulas, Kanva and Xfadhyandina recensions differing 
mainly in readings. 

The Stfmfl'Feiio is metrical, nearly half the sixe of the Wg-Fedo, with 
a considerable part borrowed from the latter. Its internal arrangement 
follows the sequence of the sacrifices. 

The dtharva-Veda is divided into twenty seaions or books. While in 
the ^Jg-Fedo tire greater portion is o£ use in sacrifices and in the Yajur-Veda 
and the 5fltnfl-Fedfl the entire purpose is sacrificial, the Atharva-Yeda has 
practically no connection with sacrifices, except in its last portions. It is 
also mainly a metrical work, though the second half contains some prose 
passages. In this V^eda, we meet with charms and spells to drive away 
diseases, to injure the enemy, to bring prosperity and long life to the king, 
to achieve domestic harmony and peace, and for other similar purposes. 
In size, it is about half of the Rg-Veda, About a fifth of its material is from 
the 7tg*Fedfl, with variations in reading. Of its twenty books, the fust 
thirteen, with subject-matter of a miscellaneous nature, are arranged 
according to the length of the hyntns, shorter ones comittg earlier. TJic 
fourteenth consists mainly of ttianirai to be used in marriages, mostly 
borrow’cd from the ^g-Feda. The fifteenth is Iiighly philosophical, being 
a glorification of the supreme Being, Ihe next two arc very shoit, con- 
mining many conjurations. The eighteenth, mainly taken from the 
iRg-Fedfl, is devoted to burial rites. While the next is again of a mis¬ 
cellaneous nature, the twentieth, practically borrowed bodily from the 
Rg~Veda with little variations in reading, contains hymns mostly addressed 
to Indra. The following are a few specimens of Atharva-Vedic hymns taken 
from recognized translations: 

Just as the soul with soul-desires swdft to a distance flies away. 

So even thou, O Cough, fly forth along the soul's quick-darting course 

(VI, 105.1). 

O Assembly, we know thy name, 

'Frolic' truly by name thou art; 

May all who meet and sit in thee 

Be in their speech one svith me (VI 1.15.2). 

As, rising in the cast, the sun the stars' bright lustre takes away, 

So both of women and of men, my foes, the strength I take away 

(V1I.H.1). 

Rise up from hence, O man. and straight away casting 
Death's fetters from thy feet, depart not downward: 

From life upon this earth be not yet sundered. 

Nor from the sight of Agni and the sunlight (VII1.1,4). 
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All tlm the world's Lonl made, all that for creaiurw Prajapaii 
and Maiari^v'an fashioned. 

All things within the quarters and their spaces, let all these be 
my manifold defences (XIX .20.2). 

Thereafter rose desire in the beginning, desire the primal seed 
and genn of Sjnrit, 

O Kama, dw'elting with the lofty Aiiiiia, give growth of riches to 
the sacrificcT (XIX,52.1). 

All arms and every' arrow', all the pow'er and the might that botrs possess. 

The warlike wcajion, axes, swords, the plan and purpose in heart, 

All this, O Arbudin, make thou visible to our enemies, and let 
them look on mist and fog (Xl.H.l), 

Of the Jig-Veda itself, a little over half consists of hymns to Indra and 
Agni. other inqrortant gods to whom hymns are sung being Aivins, Savitr, 
Surya, Varuita. Usas, Pusan, Maruts, Rudra, Soma, Visnu, and Vi^vedevas. 
Besides these, there are also philosophical hymns like the Uiranyagurbba- 
siikta (X.I2I), the ivell-known Purusa-sUkta (X,90), the hymn of creation 
(X,129), the funeral hymn (X.14), and the one to departed spirits (X.15). 
The entire hymn to ViSvcdcv'as by Dirghatamas (1.164) is highly philosophi¬ 
cal, and is frequently quoted in the Upanisads. Of the Sariiv^da (dialogue) 
hymns the important ones are those between Yama and YamI (X,10) and 
Pururavas and Urvaii (X.96)--an episode weU known in later mythology'. 
.Apart from hymns dealing with the evils of gambling (X.S4). with frogs 
(\'II.1(13). and a few individual verses having a secular value, the Rg-Vedic 
text is essentially sacrificial, like the Yajur~Veda and Sdma-Veda, 

It is clear from the nature of this vast literature that it can give us 
a fair idea of only the religion and religious practices of the period. Nothing 
but a superficial view can be had. from occasional allusions in the texts, 
about the secular aspects—political and social institutions, material condi¬ 
tions, domestic and civic life, position of women, occupations, recreations, 
and the like. 

\TDIC (>ODS AND MYTHOLOCV 

The Vcdic Aryans trorshipped many gods: fndra, Agni, Vanina, and 
Olliers, But each is in turn worshipped as the highest God, the creator 
and sostainer of the world, the giver of happiness to man, and his 
protector from evils. In many places, in the Rg^Veda, India is spoken of 
as the sole lord of the universe; he alone 'is the lord of man and wealth' 
(1.7.9). So also is Miranyagarbha ‘the sole lord’ (X. 121.1), and Agni, 'like 
Varuna, the sole lord of wealth' (1.145.4). Jndra ‘supported and spread 
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the earth’ (I.lOS.2Jf while Soma is called ‘the supporter oE hcaveti' (IX.76.1). 
The prayer to ViSvedevas, 'May we complete the God-ordained life!’ 
(I.89.8)> is like the prayer to Surya, ’May we live a hundred years!’ 
<VII.66.16). Examples may be multiplied. Nearly all the gods are endowed 
tvith every great divine attribute, a view true of the Paut^ijic times alsot 
extolling Visnu. iiva, Klrnikeya, and others each as the highest God, when 
praising them. 

The so-called Vedic polytheism is. however, only an aspect of the 
nionism and monotheism of the Rg-Veda, The foundation of Indian 
monism may be seen In the 46th verse of the hymn of Dirghatainas (1.164), 
'Ekam sad-vipra bahadhd (Truth is one: sages call it by various 

names)- While dealing with the gods of the Vedas, Yaska says tliat there is 
only one God. On earth {prthivUth5n&), He appears as the Fire: in the 
mid-region (anfart Aja-JiAatJfl), as Indra; and in die celestial region 
(dyu-j/Zrana), as Savitr. The various gods in each of these three planes ate 
only aspects of these three manifestations of the one God (NiruA^a, V1I.5), 

The one God, as Fire on earth, functions as the du^a (messenger) to 
bring the gods to the sacrifices and to carry oblations to them: He is the 
mouth of the gods. He mediates between gods and men ; He is the lord 
of the home and the bestower of worldly benefits. As Indra, 

He tviclds his mighty thunderbolt (va/ra), kills Vytra, and lets lot»e the 
waters obstructed by him, Indra is the greatest jofUO-dTinkcr. He is 
described as having fixed the earth in its position and as having raised the 
sun to his position to illuminate the worlds. The epithet ’ursan (the 
sprinkler) shows his association widi rain, Many stories current in later 
ntythology about Sri K.rsna arc traceable to Rg-Vedic Indra. Thus the 
killing of Vrtra developed into the story of the trampling of the dragon 
Kaliya, who defiled the waters of the Yamuna. Many of the other exploits 
of Krsiia in Vrndavaiia are reminiscent of the tilling of other demon-s 
by Indra. Indra as the wielder of t/fl/ra, the giver of rain, and the head of 
the celestials, however, remained as such in later mythology. Savitr of the 
Rg-Veda, who is the manifestation of the one God on the highest plane, 
is different from Surya. Mtira, and others; but in later mythology* they all 
became one. 

Though appearing subordinate due to the smaller number of hymus 
addressed to him, Vlsnit, another god in the highest plane (dyudoka), in 
the highest God par exceUctice in the eda, as can be seen from the 
expression ’highest position of Visim’ (1.22,20), which is applied to no 
other god in the Rg Veda. He is known for his three stridw (triwArawfa?ia). 
and in later mythology tltc event rcappeats in the story of Vtsnu vaiiEjuishing 
Bali. Brhaspati of the Rg-Vtda is associated with killing the demon Vala and 
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rccoxcring the cons concealed within the mountain caves. This gave the 
basis for the stor>' of Krana protecting the cows under Govardhana and for 
the epidicis 'govinda' and ‘go/»fl/a' applied to him. Though Kt^na is 
not mentioned in the Rg-Veda as a god, his personality in later mythology' 
is constituted of elements associated with various gods of the Rg-l^eda. 

According to Yaska, the gods are thirty-three in number, each of the 
three planes having eleven. Other important gods are the Earth, the 
Rivers, and Soma on the terrestrial plane; Ap3m Napat, MatarRvan, 
.'\ja-Ekapad, Rudra, Maruts, Parjanya, and Waters on the antariksti or 
mid-plane; and Dyu, Varuna, Usas, and Afvins on the celestial plane. 
These three planes, as described in the Rg-Veda, should not be taken to 
mean the three visible regions of the world. Really the earth, dre atmos¬ 
phere. jmd the heavens, as seen by us, are only different regions of the 
PrUuvidohe (terrestrial plane of the ^gTedn). The antariha-loka. the next 
higher one, is a finer aspect of the universe, and is the svargadoka of later 
mythology. Its essential nature is what is meant by the term 'apah' (waters), 
the second of the five elements (paficabhutas) of later Hindu philosophy. 
The sull higher pl^e is dyu-toka. Its essential nature is luminosity, 
corresponding to tejas (fire), the third element, in philosophy, and to 
the residence of Visnu, in the mythology of later days. Besides 
this threefold division, tliere is also a mention of the sevenfold division of 
^ comprises the two remaining elements of evyu (air) 

and akm (ether), besides the tliree elements mentioned above, and also 
6u(/d/ii and ahankara, which, according to later philosophical doctrines of 
the evolution of the world, arc earlier stages than the hidriyas (senses) and 

Ihi »between the conceptions of the world in 
le Rgd eda and in later philosophy and mytltology has yet to be systcra- 

an unbroken development from the Vedic days. ^ 

NATURE OF THE V'EDIC OOD5 

It is not easy to decide the exact nature of the gods in the Vedas. They 

weaJ 

^ horses and other 

[nZ! *hem to various natural phenomena. 

rain-clouds and the consequent fall of min. The Manits are the!to^n-gods 
Uyis IS the dawn, while Vi.snu, Savity, SDrya, and Miim represent the^un 

Hhose relation to natural phenomena is not very dear * 

No otlcnipi ot idcn,if,J„g ,„y 
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give an absolutely satisfactory result. The V'edic poets were directly aware 
of certain ‘powers' and 'tacts', invisible, and iitcomprchcnsible to ordinary 
men. They saw the gods, and described wliai they saw. It Is only one who 
could have such a vision that is called a r.yi. 'The Brhaddevala, a work 
related to the Vedas, narrates the story of Syavadva, the son of Arcaiianas, 
w'ho w’as not a fp. but was recognized as one when after lapas he could sec 
the Maruts. There are many similar stories showing that the Vedic poets 
had this extraordinary experience of communion and that when they wrote, 
their aim was not to describe visible natural phenomena like the raln'Clouds 
and the morning dattrn. The Vedic religion is the result of the attempt 
of tlic ffis to interpret the true nature of their direct experience of inner 
‘powers' in terms of the objective nature known to ordinary men, Even 
an ordinary' man can invoke the gods through the mantras composed by the 
rsis. Indeed the essential feature of the Vedic religion is this direct 
communion between gods and men. The worship of the gods by the Vedic 
Aryans therefore did not spring, as ts usually supposed, from the fear of 
natural phenomena like thunder and stomt, or from wonder at seeing the 
morning dav^'n and the clear starry nights. The gods arc the friends of 
man; their most obvious quality is benevolence, and they arc invoked for 
favours. Pow'cr is only an indispensable attribute of a protecting agency, 
not the chief feature. 

As a matter of fact, even gods, like other mortals, W'ere bom at some 
time. There is frequent allusion to their birth. ‘Indra was without a foe 
from his birth' (1.102,8 i X,133.2). The Rbhus were the sons of Sudhanvan, 
who belonged to the Ahgiras family. The Maruts were originally men, 
who later became immortal and partakers of some-offering, Tlvere is 
mention of the birth of the Asvins. Most of the gods are the sons of the 
gioddcss Adili, In other words, they were earlier products in the course of 
the evolution of the universe. Thus, some of the gods were only human 
beings who had risen to higher levels. This is another channel for the direct 
communion between them and men. 

CONCEPTION OF UFE AND AFTER Un: 

Through the favour of the gods, man lived a happy' life for the full 
period allotted to him by them, w'hich was one hundred years, V'ery often 
do we come across prayers to gods to vouchsafe the full ‘God-ordalncd period 
of life'. Gold, cattle, sons, and grandsons are the objects W'bich the Vedic 
Aryans prayed for from the gods. There is absolutely no touch of 
pessimism in their outlook on life. There is no idea that the world is a 
place of misery, Tlierc is no yearning to get rid of the body and to esape 
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from tJie sliackles of ihis world. This world was conceived as <t [jiace Avhere 
one can have happiness through the favour of the gods* 

After death man went to the next world* a place of higher happiness, 
known as the piir-hha, where the departed forefathers lived. In this place 
Varna rules. There is a beautiful description of it in the Rg-Vetia 
(fX. 113*7*11): 


O Pavainana, place me iti that deathless undecayiiig world, wherein 
the light of heaven is set and everlasting hmre shines ; 

.Make me immortal in that realm where dwells die King* Vivasvan's 
son, w'herc is the secret shrine of heaven, where are those waters 
young and fresh; 

Make me immortal in that realm ivhere they move even as they 
list, in the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds 
are full of light \ 

Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and strong desire, 
tile region of radiant moon, where food and full delight are 
found; 

Make me immorul in that realm where happiness and transports 
abound, where joys and felicities comhiiic, and longing ivishes 
are fulfilled. 


There is nothing explicitly and definitely said about the future of the man 
when he entere the other world. According to later Indian philosophy and 
religion, life in this higher world is as ephemeral as in this physical world, 
for man returns here after enjoying the fruits of his deeds to take up another 
b^y. 1 his process continues till the final release. This gping and coming, 
this round of births and deaths, is what Is caUed sanmro or transmigration of 
the soul In the early Vedic literature there i.s no express mention of 
this doctrine. We come across it for the first time in the UpanLsads. But 
t ere is enough evidence even in the /ig-Tedfl to show' that the Vedic Arvans 
knew of this transmigration of the soul. 

The Rg-V^ic rffj recognized an eternal entity which oontiniicd to exist 
when this physical body expired. This entity goes to another world, where 
It enjoys the fruits of good deeds-the impum. It assumes another bodv 
vj^en Jt enters the higher world after death. If this is the case, what is the 
distinction between moruility and immortality? There is. however, a 
diffeientiatioit betwwn mortals and immortals. The Mamts were originally 
mortals who later became immortal. The Rbhus were men who later 
became gods and partakers of the soma as a result of their good deeds. The 
distinction between mortals and immortals can be explained only if we 
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assume that there was ait end to the life of the mortals in the higltcr world 
in a new body and that they returned to this physical w’orld to assume 
another body, 

The Rg'Vedic fsis sing of a place where only those who had found the 
‘[lath’ could go after death. Some have found the ‘path*, Yama lx;iiig the 
Rrst among Utem. The r^tj called Aiigtiasas, too, had known the ‘path’ 
The Rg Vedic rsh also sing of the two paths— devayana and pili^'ana. The 
only way in which we can consistently explain such references is to assume 
that after death the souls have two courses. One is to go along the ‘path’, 
and there is no return to the physical life after that. They become imtnortaL. 
Tlie other course is to return to this physical world after the fruits of the 
good deeds of the previous life have b^n enjoyed in the higher world, 
w'hich is, however, below the world to tvhich the ’path* leads. 

Consistently with such an assumption, there is at least one verse in 
the lig-Veda W'hich is capable of being interpreted as clearly mentioning 
a return to this world after the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s good deeds 
in the pUrAoka. The verse is usually translated as: ‘Unite with the fathers, 
unite vv'iih Yama, W'itii the reward of thy sacrifices and gpod deeds, in the 
highest heaven ; leaving blemish behind, go back to Ihy home ; unite with 
thy body full of vigour,' This interpretation assumes that for die souls 
the real home is the heavenly world- It is ^ the word 'chi’ which is here 
translated as 'go back’. Expressions like "chi' and 'ayahV occur several times 
in the Rg-Vedot and in all such places the translation should be 'come here’ 
and not ‘go back'. It is difficult to find another passage for the conception 
of heaven as the true home of the souls. Therefore a more natural inter¬ 
pretation W'itl be: 'Unite with the fathers, unite with Yama, with the reward 
of thy sacrifices and good deeds, in the highest heaven j free fiom blemishes, 
come again here io thh homCt full of vigour, unite with a body,* This 

v'crse occurs in the context of the funeral, and this is the only occasion in 

the whole of the Rg-Veda, where there is the possibility of a mention of 

a return to this W'orld after death. To say titat it cannot mean a return to 

the W'orld after death because the doctrine of transmigration of the soul was 
not known to the Rg Vcdlc Aryans, and that the doctrine of transmigration 
was not known to the Rg-V'edic Aryans because there is no mention of it 
in the Rg-Veda. is arguing tn a circle. 

KARMA AND JRANA LEAD TO DIFFERENT WORLDS 

The difference in the nature of the fmits attainable from karma and 
jiiana is a Rg-Vedic one ; it is not a difference between the Rg-Veda and the 
Upanisads. There arc two jxiints frequently met with in the Rg-Veda: one 
is the story of Vrira obstructing the flow' of waters, and Indra killing him 
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and limiting ihe ViUicrs The other is the story of Vala hiding the cows 
within the mountain caves, and Jndra killing him and recovering them. 
Brhaspaii is closely associated with the recovery of the cows as also with 
songs (knowledge). The cows are nothing but light. This shows that in 
the Rg’J'eda there is a conception of the world consisting of three regions 
in ^vhich the characteristic features are respectively ^r//iivTi, apas, and tefas. 
TJie more frequent story is that of Jndra killing Vrtra and letting the 
waters flow, This is the central theme. This is what the sacrifices bring 
about: to break the barrier between this w'orld and the tvorld next higher 
to our world. The breaking of the barrier between our world and the 
highest world is not effected through sacrifices, but only through songs 

(knotvledge). Jt tvill be noticed diat the gods tvho arc fond of songs 

(iuktabhujas) are in the highest world. 

This difference between sacrifice and knotv]edge as the means of 
getting at tw'o differem higher worlds is very noticeable in the Jtg-Vedo. 
The sacrifice is represented by the bull (the vrsabha, the sprinkler). This 
brings into prominence the characteristic feature of the region attained 
through sacrifice, namely, waters. Knowledge is represented by the horse. 
DadJiyac, a rst, gives out the highest knowledge, the tTjadhwviiiyS, with a 
horse's iirad. The Aivins, tiie possessors of the horse, are also possessors 

of (he highest knowledge. There is a hymn addressed to the horse, 

Dadhikmvan. At Uie end of this hjmin comes the statcmenit ‘May he 
(Uadhikiavan) make our mouth sweet j may he take us across our lives' 
lV,39.(i). Ihe sweetness of the mouth is only the madhuitidyu, the 
highest knowledge. And this ts here connected with the horse. Then 
comes the famous stan/o -Hafiisah tueism . . {IV.40.5), which is often 

quoted in philosophical works. 

Soma IS connected witlv the gods of ritualism, and madhu is connected 
with the gods of wi^om. The Aivins are connected with madhti, and 
111111*3 W'ith soma. Vaska draw's the distinction l>etw'een the two kinds of 
gods, those who receive oblations (haviTbkSjas) and those who receive songs 
(mAffl6fio/as). There are many gods who are propiiiated with songs, while 
others are propitiated with jomio in sacrifices, thus showing their preference 
for jhana and karma respectively. 

A careful study of the Rg Veda shows that even in the early times 
karma and jndna were recognized as two separate factors in the spiritual 
progress of man. Karma is connected with the world immediately aiiove the 
one m which W'e live t and jiiana is connected w-ith the ivorld further above 
trmt. Agni and Indra are connected iviih sacrifices, and the gods of the 
highest world are connected with prayer, with /naiid. Since tlje V^edic 
Samhnas are intimately connected w-ith sacrifices, it is hut natural that the 
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gods connected with sacrifices, the gods of the two lower regions, should be 
more prominem in the Rg-Veda, This explains the apparent predominance 
of the two gods, Agni and Indra, in the Jig-Veiia, and also the apparenily 
subordinate position assigned to V'^isnu, calculated on the l>asis of tlic number 
of suktas devoted to that god, who still remains in the highest world, 

It is only through jndna that the soul can get into a slate of everlasting 
bliss. This jiiana is esoteric knowledge. Indra confided it to the sige 
Dadhyac on condition that it should not be disclosed to any one else i the 
penalty for breaking this obligation was that his head would burst. The 
Aivins wanted to get this wisdom, the jnadhtividyd. They gave the sage a 
horse’s head, and with that head he gave out the knowledge to die Aivins. 
This is a story that is very frequendy alluded to in the Rg-Veda, The name 
Aivins, the description of Dadhikravan, the horse-god, the white horse 
w'hich the Aivins gasx to King Pedu, the occurrence of the famous verse 
*Hamsah Sucisat . . at the end of the Dadhikravan hymn, and various 
other facts in the Rg P'eda show that, at the time of the Rg-Veda, the rsis 
had evolved a highly complicated system of philosophy and that the value 
of jndna as a means to final release from the world of physical liondage had 
been srell established. 

The Yajur-Veda and the Sama-^Yeda arc of little importance to a student 
of ancient Indian culture. One notes the same optimistic tone in the 
Yajur-Veda, regarding man’s life in this world and his future in the other 
world. Material plenty is also quite noticeable. Gold and ornaments are 
spoken of freely as covetable objects. Cows are mentioitcd in thoustinds. 
So far as culture Is concerned, so far as religion and philosophy go, there is 
no difference between the Rg-Feda and the other two Vedas, 

CULTL-R.SL V.\LUE OF THE ATHARVA VEPA 

TJlc Atharva-Vfda brings in a new* note. There we find .signs of a 
gloomier side in man’s life. Black magic, injury to one's enemies, ,ind 
various other aspects of life, which we are wont to call more primitive, are 
in the forefront in the Atharva'Veda. There is consideiable scope for 
dispute regarding the claim of the Atharva-Veda to be counted a-s a V’eda 
at all. Even in Indian literature three Vedas and four V'^edas are mentioned 
side by side. The literature connected with sacrifices recognizes only three 
Vedas. Jaimini in his MimartisdnSiiirar defines only the Jlg-Vcda, the 
Yajur-Veda, and the Sajna-Veda, ignoring the Atfiarva-Fcda, which has no 
place in the sacrifices. In a sacrifice there arc four kinds of priests: ihe 
hotft connected wdth the Rg^Veda i the adhvaryu, connected witli the 
Yajur-Feda ; the udgdtf, connected with the Sama-Veda : and the bTahman, 
who supervises the wrhole sacrifice, Brahmaft is sometimes connectctl 
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with the This rel^iiion is not natural i ic is only art attempt 

at an equation. Jf one may risk an opinion, it may be said that the 
Atharva Veda represents a current oE Indian culture that runs ixtmllcl to 
the current represented by the other V^edas; and that it is the earlier stage 
of a current that culminated in the Agama and I'anira literature. Most 
of the Upanisads composed at a later date, tvhicb arc mostly of a secuiriau 
nature, have been tagged on to the Atharva-Veda, 

Altliougli the Athanm-Veda was not one of the Vedas, if by Veda we 
mean the sacrificial literature, yet it will ever remain one of our richest 
heritages representing the secular and preeminently intellectual asixtt of 
our ancients. The term 'athaTvan' u'as fiom the very beginning associated 
With inteUectualism. The fiimous hjmn conijMsed by Dlrgbatamas is 
highly philosophical, anti the two p.ssages 'Truth is one; sages call it by 
various names- {R.V.. 1.151.46) and 'There are two birds, with fair wings 
knit with bonds of union . . (^T., I.I&4.30), which has been the iJic 

tcM for latterly Indian philosophy regarding the relation I>etween the 
supreme Soul and the individual soul, occur in this hs-mn ; and the author 
Dirghatamas belongs to the Athanan family. In the RaghuvamU (i) 
where the king Dillpa goes to his teacher Vasistha to consult him on ven 
important State matters, Kalidasa refers to Vasistha as the reirositorv' of 
now ledge (Atharvanidhi), ‘ ^ 

V ,t conflict between the civilization represented by the three 

Vedas and that represented by the Atharva-V^dc, TJiey represent two 
^pccts of a ovilization that is single and unitary. One can safely say that 
the three Vc^as repre^nt mainly the aspect of aneient Indian civiliLtion 
dealing uith the goal of man in a future life, and the Atharva^V^da 

The dime Vedas deal with gods and sacrifices ; the Aihan^-V.da deals with 
man his protection from enemies, destruction of foes, kings and politics 
ivclfare m this life* and sin^ilar things. ” P® • 

“ “"Wl'er »^CI. namdy, iho aspect of high philoaophy. The 

attitude towards life on E.ARTH 
From tile Rg^J^cdii. we find tinf th.^ • i 

of materia] conifort. There was plenty a^d Uixu"ri“^ GoH^*^ 

* gjQ ” luxury. Gold ornaments and 
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fme rnbcs were available in profusion. Mysic, dance, and other arts had 
atiained a high degree of perfection. There is nothing to shou' that the 
RgA'edic fj<j considered the world as an evil. 'I here is no indication of 
any dcsiic to escajjc from this world. It is true that they sing in praise of 
happiness in a future world, and they also sing about the stage in a future 
tvorld from which there is no return to this physical world. But that does 
not mean that they fought shy of this world. To them this world was a 
good world. Gods hclf>cd men during their life in this world, which was 
a sort of sojourn. The rsfj considered this ’irorld as a ht place for viriuous 
people to lead a good life under the protection of beneficent gods. This 
Avorld formed the true stepping-stone to a higher life in other regions. 
There is no tinge of pessimism in the Vedas, cither in its religion or in its 
philosophy. There is little mention of evil and the fate of evil men. The 
emphasis was on the glorj' that aw^aited virtuous men after their death. 
There is mention of this world, of heaven, and of the siill higher regions. 
But the Rg-Vedic poets are practically silent over the question of a hell. 
Thus the world was to them a stage in the progress of inan's soul along his 
spiritual path. There is no conflict between man's future and his present. 
There is no conflict between dkarm^t driba, and kamiir Man's life ivas 
considered a harmonious unit. 

From the Brahmana litcramre one can understand the high moral 
level of the ancient Vedic rsri. Here also one finds the optimism of the 
Tjis regarding the life of man in this livorldi The entire life of man ^vas 
organized with a single objective, namely, the common good of mart. The 
Brahmanas contain elaborate rule^ for the performance of sacrifices. There 
are many places where the beneficial Emits accruing from the performance 
of sacrifices arc mentioned. There arc also various legends and anecdotes. 
All these sections of the Brahmana literature have a great value to the 
student of ancient Indian culture. Here one finds the life of great men 
reflected as in a mirror. The relations between the various strata in the 
social life of the nation, the relation between gods and men, the relation 
between this world and the higher world, all such things one can learn 
fiom the Biahmana literature. Tltere are also philosophical speculations, 
theological teachings^ fantastic and hair-splitting textual interpretations, and 
variotis other points from which one gets a clear vietv of the intellectual 
level of the \’cdic jsh j and no ini partial student can but Ixr impressctl by 
the high intellectual level of the nation at that time. 

While the Samhitas and the Brahmanas are related to sacrifices in the 
main, the third division of the V^edic literature, namely, the Upaiii^ds, is 
concerned w'ith jMtm as contrasted With kartua. Through sanifices one 
attains to svarga (heaven), and there is a reium to this world after a period* 
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Bui Lhmugli jtlaTia one gc-is lo a position, a state transcending all limitations, 
from vvhjch there is no return. 'Th^t condition is far higher than the normal 
condition, and accordingly, in a desaiption of such a condition, there is 
the necessity of introducing a tone of pessimism regarding the life of man 
in tins world and in svarga. Although there is no mention of this norld 
^ing m Itself a misery, yet it is an abode of misery in comparison with the 
igher state, 1 his pessimism is relative and not absoitne. ft follows the 
traditional altitude of the Indian mind that an adverse remark is not meant 
to condemn what is criticized, but only to pmise what is recommended, 
^though one finds a stem silence in the Samhitas regarding ^irSgya 

( isp^ion) and jflunyflfl, (renunciaUon), one meets with these in Sc 
UpaiiL^ds quite frequently, 

»re not imiteni that man can tlirow 

,1 ■ ^ ■>* ta lh[a »oritl 

onht dolav'; "sponsibiliiios, one is 

only delay,„g one s «la,nme,„ of the final goal. I, is the nmintely sannjnn. 

that the „„ have eondenmed. The conflic arises only if one tries » 
who dS^d^tw”"' •■as to be tn the Amaa stage. Both the Miraanisakas, 

a sMe ha™ Vrtlic literatnre as 

And he ir r “"'•’"""S ‘•■a Sa^l-ias and the Brihntanas. 

«nio,f of rt -l “ '»“• *>“•»' «">V ‘auer 

ST™. o^the1^“^a porforming the sacrifice. 

^I nX Id ••>' saerWeer to understand hU 

of th^T' '“‘••nation of /fiana is concerned, the purpose 

of the two other earlier seetions. namely, the Sarbhiias a,;i Th^T^ 

thmiTr wSZ h-s° ““•'■a'and the stage 

of the development of Indian culture is iW ,1 ^ 

giowtJi. The Brahma ins Inf u * “ continuous 

tmuporarv in natuToVa^et™ m ,r\'•"« 

of Ihc fruits of one’s good deeds in a I' *l enjoyment 

attainable only through knowledee •■"“• Saal being 

doctrinm. There may be a .‘•'“a arc based on the Vedic 

between the V^ctfes and tlie 
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LIpitiii&ifis; but there is no gap in the development of religion and 
philosopliy. There may be expansion and progress; but there is no 
departure. 

It is very doubtful if the Upani^ds meant a total termination of the 
soul's association with the body in the sute of final release (vid^haiFiukti). 
It is most probably only an expansion of the scope of titan's awareness that 
is meant tliere. The body is no bar to life in a higher world. It is true 
that in the passage of the soul from existence in the physical w'orld to 
jwiflrgfl after dcatli, a new Ixidy is needed for enjojTncnt there, as the physical 
lx)dy is burnt. But in the course of the alternation between these two 
worlds, one develops one's inner powers and the worlds above come w'ithin 
the awareness of the person. The passage ‘That is the highest stage of 
Visnu ; the wise ones see it ever' (R^V., 1.22.30) has a meaning. The w'ise 
men arc among the Vedic jsis. And the Vcdic ysis knew about that highest 
world of Visnu svhile in the physical body. Whether or not there is final 
release ivithout the dissolution of the physical body ts a point of conflict in 
later philosophy also. 


CHARACTER tSTlCS OF VEDIC 

Wc must also take note that the Rg-Vedic rstj were different from 
tliosc mentioned in the Upani^ds and the Pnranas. In the Upani&'ids, the 
rsis were those who had practically abandoned their attachment to the 
aS^airs of the world and had taken their abode in the forests. But in the 
Rg-Vedic literature, the rsij were the advanced citijetis of the period, the 
gifted poets. They luid not a1>andoned their interest in the problems of 
life in tliis W'orld. They lived as members of the family, propitiating gods 
with their sacrifices and with their prayers. They prayed for family 
iiappiness; tfiey prayed for heroic children and grandchildren and also for 
sticccss in social life. 

The rsis of the Upanirads continue in the Puraius also. But none of 
them are sonnySsinj. Many of them lived with their families in forest- 
settlements and had children. And even this order of isis came to an end 
with the Puranas. VasistJia was prominent in the time of Rlma and 
V'cdavyasa in the time of Yudhisjhira, Vaiiampayana was associated 
with Parlksit and janamejaya, who ruled the country in succession after 
Yudhisthira. The yjt order disappeared after Janamejaya’s time. The 
Puranas do not make any mention of rsts in the time of Candragupta Maurya 
or Pusyamitra Suiiga or the Gupta emperors. Unless we note tins point, 
we Ginnot have any idea of the culture of the Vedic period, ft is a culture 
nourished by the Vedic fstr, and these V^'edic rjfj should not be confounded 
with those of the Uparusads and the Puranas. 
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CASTES 

1 1 is generally bclie^'cd tliat there was no caste system in the early 
V'^etlic pcriotl. The first mention of the four castes in the Rg-Veda is in the 
famous Pi<rusa-siiJ^t(t« An<l this is considcrctl to be a later hymn. 1 here 
is the word ‘pancajana ap]x:aring in the Rg-Feda. AccortUng to tratlitional 
Indian interpretation, this means the fivefold nation, divided into the 
four castes and the fifth caste of the Nisdas, There hi no doubt t!iat there 
was a gradation of the people in the civic life of the nation. Ibis had 
reference to the social and the spiritual life of the nation also. Perhaps 
the caste system was not so rigid at that time as in later limes, nhcit the 
nation had lost its life and power of adaptation. There is no Jiterature 
of that period corresponding to the Dharma-iastras of the later period W'here 
wc find rigid rules regarding the conduct of the various castes and about 
their duties, prerogatives, and disahiLiiies. But a division of the nation into 
different gradations according to the capacities and aptitudes of the 
individuals is a feature seen even in Iranian Literature, and also in the 
literature of other Indo-European nations. Therefore something like a 
caste system must haw existed even at the earliest times in India. Perhaps 
it was more clastic. 

Migration from caste to caste was not unknown. Ksatriyas Ixcnmc 
Biahmanas as in the case of Grisamada and Viivamitra. There is also 
men I ton of Kratriya girls marrying Brahmanas. Sukanya, daughter of 
King Saryata married Cyavana, and Rathaviti's daughter married iyavaiva. 
In the L'pani^ds there is the famous story of Satyakanta. The teacher asked 
only for the gotra (lineage) of Satyakama. There ts no indication that the 
teacher would not haw accepted the boy if he were not a Brahmartii. Only, 
the teacher was pleased to find that the boy tvas truthful, a characteristic of 
the Brahmana group. The acceptance of Grtsamada and Visvamitra as 
Btidintanas, Umugh originally Ksatriyas, shows that it tvas a difference of 
function, and not strictly a difference of parentage, that determined the 
caste, and that capacity w'as the deciding factor in the gradation of the 
nation into various group in the Vetlic times, 

POSITkJN t)t‘ WOMEN 

There is no hint to shmv that women as such occupied a position lower 
than that of men tn Vedic society. In intellectual life they occupied the 
same ixsilion as men. Some of the \'edic poets were w'omcn. There were 
tvomcn warriors who fought braiely in war. There w'erc also women 
philosophers. Both gods and goddesses occupied the same position and 
rank in the religion of India. This complete equality bettveen men and 
women is found in all parts of the Vedic literature, from the Saiiihiias to the 
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Upani^ds. There are some references to hetairac in the Vedic texts. 
There seems to have been no sort of opprobrium attached to such \i*omciL 

ARTS, CRAm, AND SOCUL UEE 

There were \arious kinds of industiies, especially spinriing of fine yarns 
and weaving. The women wore very brilliant and fine clothes. Gold was 
profusely used for ornaments. Various kinds of gems were usctl as 
decorations for the body* both by men and women. Many kinds of 
weapons \iere made with metals. 

Chariot-biiilding must have become an art in those da^'s. There arc 
many places tvherc poetry is spoken of as comparable to making a chariot. 
Chariots had various kinds of cart ings, and gold and gems were used for 
decoration. The chanots were drawn by horses. No mention is found in 
the \'edas*of aerial iralfic, such as mentioned in the later literature. 

All the gods moved about in chariots draum by animals. 

The Atharv<^-Ved4i refers to three kinds of roads, wltat is fit for charioUi. 
what is fit for carts, and wluu is fit for foot passengers. Chariois were drawn 
by horses, and carts by bullocks. There is no mention of other modes of 
conveyance like palanquins in the V^edas* But the Vedic people were a 
sea faring nation, and they had ships that crossed the oceans. They were 
propelled by oars. There is no mention of the use of sails for propelling 
a ship. What they crossed with a ship cannot be rivers, as there is reference 
to the ships being out for a few days on the ^v'aiers. 

Besides horses, cows, and bullocks, there were dogs and mules as 
domesticated aniinais. Different kinds of birds are also mentioned in the 
Vedas. Reptiles, w'olves, and other ti'ild and ferocious animals were also 
known to the Vedic Aryans. 

The Vedic Aryans had good brick-built homes. There were villages 
and also towns. The people were divided into s'arious clans, ritere were 
kings at the head of the serious small States, and they were in frequent 
conflict with one another. Sometime ihey^ formed into rival groups^ sonic 
clans allying themselves into group against other similar groups of 
allied clans. 

In spite of this political divisionp and even political feud, the \ cdic 
Ary^ans had a common culture. They worshipped common gods. Their 
secular life was also uniform. Although the poets were under the patronage 
of different kings, they formed themselves into a harmonious unit. They' 
were proud of the achievements of their forefathers and tried to keep up 
the traditions. 

The extent of the area occupied by the Vedic Aryans cannot be 
definitely ascertained. They knew* the rivers of the Punjab and also the 
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Gartga and the Yamuna, The Siudhu and the Gan^ systems must have 
been the centre of their civilisation; but the other parts of India may not 
have been unknown to them. Perhaps they knew the countries to the 
noTth*wcst, where probably was situated the mountain Mujavant, mentioned 
in the Vedic literature as the original home of true soma. The large 
Dravidian clement in the Vedic language may be taken as evidence of the 
Vedic Ary'ans having known South India and being in some sort of jxilitical 
and niltural relation w'iih the people of the South. Certainly they knew 
the peoples to the west of India. 

TJie story' of how' SunaK^pa w as offered to Varuna and how by prayer 
to the t'urious gods his life was saved from slaughter, as mentioned in the 
Ailareya BrSbmava, is taken as an evidence to show' that human sacrihee 
was practised at that time. But the W'holo tteitd of the narration of the 
story in the Vedic literature shows only an abhorrence to the practice, tvhich 
might have been common among the less civilized sections of the nation 
at that time. There is found no sort of sanction for such a practice tn the 
whole of the Vedic literature. 

Nothing definite can be said about child-marriage at that time. There 
is a hymn describing the departure of the bride to the house of the bride- 
groom from the house of the parents after marriage, ^\^at one is inclined 
to assume after reading the hymn is that the girl at the time of the marriage 
w'as already of age. There is the mention of the marriage of SQrya with 
Aivins. This also gives the impression that the marriage took place when 
the girl was grown up. Silrya accepted her spouse from among the suitors 
after their competition in a chariot race. Such a selection by the girl of her 
husband is impossible if she is not of an age when she could use her own 
discretion. 

There is mention of evil habits in society like gambling and the 
drinking of intoxicating beverages. There is a hymn devoted to a con¬ 
demnation of gambling and its evil effects on man. family, and society. The 
whole spirit of the hymn is one of condemnation of the practice in society. 
But recreations like horse-racing and chariot-racing were not condemned in 
those days. Even gods were indulging in such chariot r^ices. 

There is a general notion that sonru W'as an intoxicating drink of die 
nation in the Vedic times. But there is mention of another drink, sura, 
which is definitely stated as having evil effects on the minds of men, a sort 
of stupefaction of the mind (duriHada). The word 'mada' used along with 
soma, means only great joy and there is no indication of mada being any 
sort of mental stupefaction. Aleda is caused by the presence of sons and 
grandsons, of wealth and other covetable objects. It is very' doubtful 
whether the word dtirmudu (evil intoxication^ denotes any condemnation 
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of the habit of drinking in Vedic times. Sura is used along tvith iOma, or as 
a substitute for soma, in some of the sacrifices. It cannot be a condemned 
article, if it is offered to the gods along with, or as a substitute for, soma. 

The killing of animals was not prohibited in those days. The ^'edic 
Aryans, including the BiShmanas, ate Rsh, meat, and even beef, A diS' 
tinguished guest vras honoured with beef served at a meal. Although the 
Vedic Aryans ate IkcI, milclKos^^ were not killed. One of the words that 
designated cow was agknya (w^hat shall not be killed). But a guest was 
call^ a goghna (one for W'hom a cow is killed). It is only bulls, barren cows, 
and calves that were killed. 

The Grhya-Suiras prescribe different kinds of meat to he given to 
children at the Brst feeding ceremony, for different sorts of results. Mutton, 
flesh of different kinds of birds, and other forms of meat sverc freely eaten 
by the highest castes in those days, and still they n'erc the most spiritual 
nation in the WO'tld. 


TKE FOUR ASRAM^tS 

The central core of Hindu ethics is the var^Mrama-dharma. Something 
has already been said a1>out vartm or the caste system. There arc four 
diramas or stages in life. They are bTahmacaiya, ^rhasthya, uatiaprosthya, 
and sannyasa. But all the four stages had not developed in the V'cdic period. 
j\ll had to undergo the first stage, tliat of brahmacarye. There iverc 
rnufaAns, who continued as bachelors even after their snana or ceremonial 
bathing after the period of obligatory education, removing the marks of 
a brakmtudrin. There is no mention of sannyaiins in the Vedic literature. 
In the Upani^ds we come across fsis who had their abode in the forests. 
They could be only Vaikhanasas; they w'cre in the stage tliat can be 
designated vdnapraslhya in the fourfold aSmmit scheme. None of the jsis 
in the Upani&ads or in the Purauas were satmydsiits. 

SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
Education was obligatory for all. There Is the famous statement in 
the Veda that every one should receive education (stfddhyayo adhyelavyaft). 
.According to traditional inteipretation, this meant that all children should 
study the entire Vedas. But in the course of time, men’s capabilities 
diminished, and they confined their obligatory study to one Veda. And 
Veda meant the SathhitH, the Biahmaiia, and the Vedangas. The Kalpa- 
Sfftras formed a part of the VedSiigas, and Dhanna^fliras were parts of the 
Kalpa-Sotras, The Dharma-Sutras dealt with civic duties, as distinct from 
the rules relating to irauta (scriptural) sacrifices and rituals dealt with in 
the SiRuta-Siktras and the domestic sacrifices and rituals dealt with in the 
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Crhya-Sutras. Thus both religious and temporal laws formed pan of Vedic 
study. 

The list of siibjecLS which Narada enumerates to Sanatkumara in the 
Chandog^fa Upanisad (1.1,2) may be regarded as the normal equipment of 
an educated man. There are indications to show that the students studied 
poetry also. They studied the text of the V'edas, and recited them tvith 
the proper accent and intonation. They studied granimar too, and were 
convei'^aj^t with the gener^ meaning of I he texts- 

This education was divided into an obligators' part and an optional prt. 
After the obligatory education, there was the ceremonial bath. Then 
Students could continue in the dirama (retreat) of the teacher and prosecute 
further critical study. They could perform the ceremonial bath after that 
further study. Perhaps we can compare them with the school education 
and the university education of modem times. The former was compulsory 
tvhdc die latter was only optional. 

In the beginning, this education w-as common to all citizens, irrespective 
of their caste. As a matter of fact, the caste distinction came in only after 
avocation. It was not a hereditary' privilege or a hercditarv 
dis.ibility But die Grbya-Suiras prescribe different ages for the initiation 
of the children belonging to different astes. Ac that time, therefore, 
heredity must have made its appearance in the differentiation of castes. 
The restrict,on of Vedic studies and performance of sacrifices to a particular 
^te must be a latter^lay dctferioiation in the civic life of the Aryans 
It 15 not an aspect of Vedic culture. 

The ef eduralion WM ihai et equipping ,he audem to pljy his 
por M honoured eruzen. It is only l„er ih,, the study of the VedJ s™ 

, ' to alloin fiual release. That is hosv the 

vf, i'f-(‘- Sulru, iuterputt the Vedic passage that all 

\ I««oge in the Toidiriyo 

.■ 7 ItSlll on the educational policy 

of those liu^. After the siiidcni has finished his education the Xiict 
esthon, .he d,sc,pleu h„ is going back home to speak .he tb7 auS to fead 
a '"tiumis life and ftinher advises him as to hirdutics and obligations as 
a membei lit soocty. In the couisc of this inaniction, there is no indication 

for the performance of sacrifices 
‘"'“''gation into the problem of the 
Absolute nrth a v.cv u, attaining final release. The whole trend of he fi ra! 

rnstruemn „ .ha, he should lead an honoured and useful life afa d.itn 

teacher, when he has begun qarnmg. He should py attention to 
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imth ;ind virtue in life. He should ask the ivi$c it lie lias any doubts, and 
he should to follow in their footsteps if he has any uncertainties 
regarding conduct. 

Education was given free. Kings and rich men contributed freely to 
the estabiishmeni of the airajnas where the children received their education. 
\Vhen students left the schools and began earning their Uvelihood, they 
% 1 'ere expected, but in no way compelled^ to contribute their shares to the 
extent to which they were capable^ for the iitaintenance of such ^rauid5. 
A disciplined life and devotion to study ivere all that the teacher cx|>ected 
as the true return for the education they received. 

LIFE AND TRAINING IN THE ASRAMAS 

In such airamas, all lived as equals. There was no difference between 
rich and poor children- The life was simple and industrious. But there 
was nothing that could lie called Sprtan mortification of the l>ody. The 
students srere liappy and contented. I'he atmosphere w^hich Kalidasap 
\'alniikip and \'yasa describe as prevailing in the ^ranm vrith a large 
number of studenLs reflects the normal condition of life in such institutions 
even in V’edic times. 

The parents had no worry about the education of their children^ and 
the teachers too had no difficulty about the maintenance of their instuuttous. 
Money was available in plenty for such institutions. But that docs not 
niean that the education of children no concern of the parentSp While 
the teachers w'cre fully responsiblcp the patents took interest in the education 
and made occasional contacts wdth their children. Sometimes, the father 
himself used to leach die son, though life under a teacher was preferred. 

Most of such educational institutions were of r^is in the EorestSp 

which, however^ were not far off* inaccessible jungles. They were either 
the gardens and groves of rich men or the banks of rivers and lakes on Uie 
highways between cities^ easily accessible cither on foot or by some kind 
of conveyance. The kings visited such dirantas in their chariots. An after¬ 
noon drive tvas enough for the kings to reach the nfmmnSp as is seen from 
tlic Raghuvariiia (I) where k is found that Dilipa started after his midday 
meal and reached the dsTiima of Vasistha before sunset. 

In those days there ivcre more forest regions than in later times. The 
kings protected the asramus from wild animals^ The residences also were 
more widely spread out In the counirj' parts. In the afternoon hours* die 
siudents visited the residences of rich pei^ns asking for alms for the 
maintenance of the institution. There must have been such institutions 
in the villages and cities too. Every household of a scholar ivas also an 
educational institution ivhere many students lived as members of his family. 
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Wealthy people and people belonging to noble families also acted as tcachert. 
Teaching was the most honoured profession in tlit^ days. Tlie teacher, 
the man of wisdom, controlled the life of the natioJL Both wealth and 
political potrer bowed before wisdom. 


INFLUENCE OF VEDIC CIVILIZATION 


In the period of ihe Rg-Veda, the Ar}'ans had already reached a high 
state of dvitization. In knowledge, in power, and in social organization 
they had attained a high level. Vedic literature does not mark the starting 
point of a civilization; on the contrary, it marks the beginning of the 
decadence of a high civilization. The Indians have ever been conscious 
of a highly civilized past. In the whole history of India, ihe Vedic age has been 
recognized as the ideal, and the attempt in all subsequent ages has been to 
approximate the life of man to the conditions of the Vedic age. Thus in 
later periods everything that was valuable in mans life was traced back 
to the Vedas. Philosophy, religion, codes of conduct, all the sciences— 
everything was traced to the Vedas. 


The Puranas describe the lives of Vedic and pre-Vedic kings and rsw. 
The entire mythology of the later period is based on that of the Vedic 
period. AU the stories narrated in later Puranas about Visnu, Siva, and 
India have thcir roots in the Vedic mythology. The main philosophical 
doctrines are based on Vedic conceptions, Religious development is Vedic 
in tone from the beginning. In short, the entire Sanskrit literature of the 
records ilte attempt of ancient Indians to understand the Vedic 
miluation, to revive that culture, and to approximate their lives to the 
idc^iis of the Vedic civilization, 

ll'is civilization, the present times are not quite suited. 
Modern ideas arc in conflict with those of ancient India. Whatever he 
the value attached to the Vedic literature by modem scholars, whatever 
be the sLige of civilization represented by the Vedas as judged by modem 
sciences and modem standards, no one can deny the fact that the Vedas 
«usfied the needs of the intellect, of the imagination, and of the emotion 
of a great nation for a long period, extending over at least three thousand 
years, and the rcrords of that nation in the fields of intellect and imagination 
are not below the achievements of any other nation that has appeared on 
tnc race of the earth till now. 
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VEDIC SOCIETY 

T his chapter presents a picture of Vedic society, in its social, economic, 
and political aspects, from ihe early Vcdic period to the end of the 
age of the later Sarhhit^ and Brahmanas (c. 25D0 s.c. to c, lOW b.c.). Our 
evidence is all literary; yet it enables us to have a fairly good picture. 

FAMILY 

It will be convenient to begin with the family. The Mahabharata 
refers to traces of promiscuity in marital relations in ancient India, when it 
narrates how Svetaketu enjoined that there should be no laxity in conjugal 
relations.' The Rg~Veda also occasionally refers to women without guardians 
going astray. But the perusal of the marriage hymn (Jt-r,, X. 8S) shows 
that the sanctity of the institution of marriage had already been recognized 
by the society, and the lapses, which we notice here and there, arc such as are 
dilhcuk to eliminate in all times and In all societies. The tie of marriage 
was a binding force all through life. 

There are no indications of divorce, but there is evidence lo show that 
lev irate and widow marriages were prevailing. Naturally, the custom of 
safI did not exist in the Vedic age, though the funeral ritual, according 
to some scholars, contains traces of its prevalence in pre*Vedic period.® 
Monogamy was the usual rule, but polygamy W'as permitted and practised 
by the rich and the ruling classes. Polyandry was unknown. Marriage 
was not regarded as a secular contract; it w'as a religious ritual which 
enjoined ilie husband to regard his wife as a god-given gift. But the bride 
purchase was not unknow’ii; the bridegroom in such cases w^as, however, 
held in low esteem. Dowry also is sometimes referred to, The ksatra (by 
conquest) or raksasa (by abduction) form of marriage occasionally prevailed, 
as when Vimada married a bride won in war. GStidhatva or love marriages 
were not uncommon; there are several hymns In the Vedic literature, 
which were used as charms to secure success in love-making,* 

Child marriage w'as unknown to the Vedic age; brides were in the 
bloom of youth at the time of wedlock, and well trained to assume full 
responsibility of the management of the household; for the hope is 

■ Tada pnbkrti nUrydiU mb irvtam, 

Vyuccarantyhif p«Uth nSnw edya prebitili pitaham. 

“ A.y,, xvia.s.i, 

■ A.r., 11.S0; 111,25; IVJ; etc. 
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expressed in the marriage hymn thai ihcy may rule even over ilieir parenis- 
in-law/ Being grown up, ihc prospective bride and bridegroom tliemselvcs 
often settled the marriage. The /ig-lVda refers to the lucky maidens who, 
being beautiful, could setde their own matches.* Consmnmaiioti of the 
marriage followed the completion of its ritual. 

The Vcdic family was of the patriarchal type, tnatriarcliatc being 
unknown to VetJic society. It was a joint family consisting of the father, 
the grandfather, sons, nepheus, and ihcir wives. The ptriarch controlled 
the family property and could theoretically divide it in any way he liked; 
but normally the dL\ ision tvas made equitably, ITie stories of Stinahfcpa 
and Rjra^ta suggest that the father had the power over the life and limb 
of the children : but these rights, if once conc^cd, had gone into desuetude 
in the A’cdic period. For the father most frequently figures as the standard 
of com|>arison when kindness is to be extolled.* The father was expected 
to deal most kindly with the sons, who W'cre expected to be most obedient 
and courteous to tireir parents. The education of cluldren tras a personal 
concern of the father, and he initiated them into Vedic studies and family 
crafts. There were rituals for securing intellectual prc-cmincncc and 
success in debates,' 


POSITION OF rVOMEN 

The position of tvomen in the Vedic age was on the w'hole much more 
satisfactory than in the later periods. The birth of a daughter was no doubt 
not as w'cleome as the birth of a son, but there is no evidence to shotv that 
girls w'ere exposed as unitranted babes. They received education like boys 
and ivent through the brahmacarya disci pH nc l the Atharva-Veda observTS 
how a bride had no chance of a good match, if she had not 1>cen educated 
as a bTfukmacarim, The custom of the upanayana of girls prevailed dow'n 
to the Sutra period, though it had then become a mere formality in the 
case of the majority. Women studied the Vedic literature like mot, and 
some of them, like Lopamudra, Gho^, and Sikata-Njvavari, figure among 
the authors of the Vedic hymns. They had also the right to perform the 
Vedic rituals by themselves; a Rg-Vedk hymn (VlII.91,1) describes how 
a maiden could take a soniB twig and offer it by herself as a sacrifice to 
Indra. Vedic sacrifices were performed jointly by tlic huslxmd and the 
wife, and the singing of the Vedic hymns during the sacrificial session was 
long considered as the most appropriate function of the wife, though in the 


*g.P., X,83.4fi: A.V., xrvM.«. 

‘ Bhadra vadhaTbiiao^ti yatiuptkih, i3 milmdt intnutt ittnt eit fX.?7.1Sl. 

•/t-F,. 1,1,9. 

^ A.Y., L] ; VII.IS. 
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later Brahmana pcriotl, it was assigned to the udgaifj-' Women performiog 
the sajidhya or offering sacrifices by themselves, unaccompanied by their 
husbands, figure as late as the time of the RamSyana (11.20.15). 

Brides, being well trained and grown up at the time of their marriage, 
tvere naturally regarded as erjuals of their husbands; the term ‘datnpatl 
u'ould suggest that the husband and wife svere regarded as the joint heads 
of the liouschold. The patriarchal traditions of the society, however, 
naturally invested the husband with grratcr powers in the management of 
the household. A hymn in the Rg-Veda (X.34.2) no doubt suggests that 
the husband could stake his svife in gambling; but this obviously refers to 
the lower strata of the society and the procedure was condemned by the 
social conscience, as the hymn itself shoss"s. 

Women had control over their /»artti5>'yfl (gifts and property etc. 
received at the lime of marriage), svhich appears to liave corresponded to 
the slrldltatia of the later age; but the bulk of the family property was 
under the control and management of the patriarch or the husband. Later 
Vedic texts expressly declare that w'onien have no right of inheritance as 
they are weak.* An exception, howTver. was made in favour of the brother¬ 
less daughter, who was allowed to inherit the patrimony. This tvas, 
howeser, no unmixed blessing for her; for youths were reluctant to marry' 
such a maiden, as they apprehended that the first son of the marriage niight 
be claimed for himself by his maternal grandfather. 

There are no traces of the seclusion of women in Vedic society. They 
could move freely even iti the company of their husbands or lovers. The 
hope expressed in the marriage hymn that the bride would shine as a debator 
in public aiscmblies^* proves their participation in public life ; they usually 
occupied a prominent place in social gatherings, lending charm to them by 
their graceful dress. Love marriages referred to in several passages also 
attest to the freedom of movement granted to grown-up maidens. ITierc 
is evidence to show that women followed a number of professions like those 
of the dyeis, embroiderers, and basket-makers, which also would mdicaie 
the absence of the purdah. The teaching profession followed by 
down to the Sutra [icriod and the part taken by scholars like Gargi m mixed 
public debates would also attest to the non^;xistcncc of the segregation of 
women. Women's prticiption in public meetings and debates, how'cvcr, 
became less and less common in the later Vedic period. 


IT-.,™.-,. S..UM. 

Brahma^, IV.4.2.13. 

stibhSiii yanti na ilriyah {MaUrayaijl Stirhhita, IV ,7.4) 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 
AiKAMAS OR STAGES OF LIFE 

There were some ascetics in the VedJe age, but the ideal of renunciation 
was not popular in society. Marriage iras regarded, not as an impediment 
but as a help in religious progress; one who ivas unmarried could not 
perform Vcdic sacrifices and win heaven,” The theory of the threefold 
debt that an individual owed to the gods, ancestors, and sages is to be found 
enunciated in the later Vcdic period ; the debt to the ancestors, regarded as 
indispensable, could be liquidated only by marriage. I'bc outlook on life 
w'as pmvfttiftara (this-w'orldly); the Vedic sages are seen praying for sons, 
wealth, and victory; they never express any feeling of dissatisfaction with 
this sv'orld and life, or give vent to a desire to escape from life and to retire 
into the calm solitude of the forests. Though there existed some persons 
in society who sought to win occult powers by penances,” the ideal of the 
four stages of life (diramos) had not yet been developed. It was in the period 
of the Upani^ds that the path of renunciation became popular and gave 
rise first to three and later to four gramas —that of the student, the 
bousclioldcr, the recluse, and the monk. 

CLASSES IN SOCIETV—ARYAS AND DAS.AS 
Let us now consider the social oiganization. Linguistic esidence 
supplied by comparative philology does not indicate the emergence of any 
classes in the Indo-European period. But the A vesta shows tliat in the 
Indo-Iranian period, the Aryan society was divided into four classes— 
priests, warriors, farmers, and artisans. There was no class corresponding 
10 the 3(ldras of ihe Rg-Veda, but their place was taken by that of the 
Dahacs, who were the aborigines of ancient Persia. In the Vedic period, 
we have ample evidence to show that the Aryas and Dasyus or Dasas w-erc 
ihc two main groups in society, sharply distinguished from each other in 
several respects. The Dasyus differed from the Atyas in language; their 
language appeared to the Aryas as uninteiUgible. There was the difference 
in religion ; the Aryas were sacrifleers and fire-worshippen ; the Dasyus were 
phallus-worshippers, and did not follow the ritual of fire-worship. There 
were ethnical and physiognomical differences: the Dasyus had flat noses 
(ariATtu), and almve all their colour was black, as contrasted with that of 
the Aryas, who were fair. The Dasyus or D5sas constituted a ‘colour*, and 
the Rg-Veda desaibes how Indra killed the Dasyus and protected the 
'Arya colour', or how he trampled down in the caves the ‘Dasa colour*,” 
A number of Dasa chiefs, like Illbi^a and Dhumi, and a number of Dasa 

“ 0atapalfm BT^hmann). 

(II 12*4^“^ *‘***^^’* Vtrnnmaoat {[n.J4.9) : Yo dautm warrKUtwrfJbdrarii pMkilh 
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tribes, like the Ajas. the Sigrus. etc., are mentioned by name, and the 
Aryas were usually at war with them. In the course of time, however. 
ralfprochemrnt was gradually taking place. The Aryas began to liavc 
^lYdra or Dasa mistresses, if not wives; and tvhen ihq' began to light ™ong 
themselves, they did not disdain to have alliances witli non-Aryan chiefs, as 
was dotic by King Sudiis in the famous doiaTaftia (ten kings) war. 

Classes were gradually springing up in the Aryan society. Agriculture 
and cat lie-rearing w'erc the chief professions. The other professions rcfeixed 
to in the lig^Veda are those of the blacksmith, the goldsmith, the physician, 
the carpenter, the sveaver, the tanner, the stone-cutter, the basket-maker, 
the warrior, and the priest. 


HAD Cl ASSES DEVELOPED INTO CASTES? 

Whether any of these professions had crystaUir.cd. into the castes of the 
later period is a question upon which there is a sharp difference of opinion. 
Zimmer, Weber, and Muir have maintained that there was no caste system in 
the Vedic period, while others like Geldncr, Oldciiberg, Macdonell, and 
Keith have held the opposite view. Let us sec what the available evidence 

indicates. 

The names of the four castes of the later period, Biiihmana, Ks.-uriya, 
Vaiiya, and Sudra, arc expressly mentioned with their sjjccial characteristics 
in the famous Rg-Vedic Furu^-siikta (X-JH)). This is considered a late liymn, 
but in another hymn (Vni.35.l6-18), which is not a late one, prayer is offer^ 
to Asvins to promote the prosperity of the Brahma, the Ksaitra, and ilic 
V^is and secure intellectual progress, military pre'emmenec. and cati e 
prosperity. This passage also presupposes the division of the Anans into 

Uircc classes, Brahmaiw, Ksairiya, and \aL4)a. 

There is, however, hardly any evidence to show diat these three 
principal classes had become hereditary. They appear to he the names of 
profe^ionSt whitli could be folIoA^ed by any Aryan j*^*“^*^ ^ 

Inclination. In the fir., place i, is u, be noted tot had to 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras developed into rigid castw in the 
period, they would have been mentioned certainly more than , 

Hg-Veda, as is actually the case. It is worth noting that the priest 
to not invariably by the terms * brahma or *brahmatia , le is more ‘ ' 

described as katu. vipra, kavi vedhas, etc. Tlie warrior is usually 
as a raianya and xardy as a Ksatriya, aud the term ‘vUah denotes .n s^em 
places Aryan citizens in general rather than the farmers or " 

particular.” Professions tverc not hereditary'; one sage te s us ^ 
a jxxrt. his father a physician, and his maternal grandfather a stonecutter. 

'* Cf. I.25.J. 

1—29 
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Another implores India that he should be made a ruler over men, hilling 
that a priest, and falling that a rich person.'* It Is thus clear that c%'en in 
priestly families, the profession ivas not hereditar)', and there was nothing 
disreputable for a sage to pray that he may be elevated to the position of 
a king or a rich merchant. An orthodox pundit of the present age can never 
make such a prayer. Heredity was not highly valued ; Kava^, the son of 
a slave girl, could become a sage. The Ilg-Veds praises heredity only in 
one passage." It is therefore cleat that classes existed in the Rg-Vedic 
society, but they had not yet developed into castes. 

CLASSES IN LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

In the age of die later Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Upani^ds, the classes 
continued to be fluid. The Katbaka Sambita (XXX.l) points out how no 
enquiry need be made about the parentage of a Brahmana, who is a learned 
scholar. The Satapatha Brahmana (X.4.1.10) describes how some of the 
sons of ^yapsrna Sayakayana bemme Brahmanas, some K^triyas, and some 
Vaisyas. Priests often accompanied their patron kings to the battle-field 
in ilic Vcdic period and K»triyas often sacrificed for others, as is sl«wn 
by the case of Devapi, who, though a K.yatriya, sacrificed for his younger 
brother, who had ascended the throne. The view of the Smrti period that 
teaching of the V'edas was an exclusive privilege of the Brahmanas w'as not 
current in the Vcdic age. Some of the authors of the Vedjc hymns were 
K.yatrqns, The Biahmanical tradition ascribes the whole of the third 
m&ndala to Vi^vamitra, and expressly describes him as a sage and king 
combined. In the age of the Upni^ds, we come across several K^triya 
teachers of Brahtnovidya. Ihey taught it not only to Ksatriyas and Vaiiyas, 
but even to Btahmanas, at least on some occasions. Thus the Brahmana 
G*iFg\'3 Balaki is seen approaching King A|ata^tTU for being enlightened 
alxiut the nature of Brahman; Brahmana Gautama serves as a disciple of 
King Pravahana Jalvali, because the spiritual theory known to him had not 
till then been ever taught outside the K^itri)n circles.'* 

It is interesting to note that the Dharma-SOtras (c, 500 B.c.) permit a 
Brahmana to become a disciple of a K^triya, if it was necessary to do so. 
It would not be therefore fair to dismiss the evidence of the Upnisads on 
the theory that the kings referred to by them are instances of rulers willing 
to be flattered as teachers of philosophy, w'hen really they knew hardly 
mucli about it. There can be no doubt that Gautama Buddha, Mahlivira, 
and Mtikkhali Gosala w’cre K^triya teachers of philosophy who founded 

III.43.S. 

Bnhmtipulft ntf javan^ju Icnaoii 
“Rr- U., ILl i CM. U.. V.3. 
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famous sects. ^Vhy should we then disbelieve the evidence of the Upanisads 
and persist in thinking that the kings mentioned by them like Ajatisatru 
and Pravahaija Jaivali did not belong to the category of the Buddha and 
Mahavira but were elevated to the status of philosophers and ttachers by 
the gratefulness of their proteges? 

The principle of heredity was receiving greater and greater recognition 
in the age of the later Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads. It w'as> 
however, still open for a K^triya to be a teadier of the Vedas and Vedanta 
or to tdficiaie at the sacrifice of another. There is also a solitary pMsage 
enjoinisig a ritual for the bcncht of a Vai^ya w'ho had learnt the Vedas, 
but was not prospering. This may suggest that the Vaisyas also could 
occasionally become teachers of the Vedas. It is thus clear that there svas 
no rigidity of professions, nor were they hereditary. Brahmanas, K^triyas, 
and Vaisyas w-ere still classes and had not yet developed into castes down 
to the end of the Vedic period. 

INTERCASTE MARRIAGES AND DINNERS 

Since classes had not y'et developed into castes, the question did not 
arise as to whether intercaste marriages were to be pennitted or not, The 
Arj'ans were not averse to taking w'ivcs from the Sudras also, though there 
was 3 wide gulf between the two classes. Among the /miyarrnAiu (upper 
three castes), tniennarriages were not unusual; the son of the sage Atri 
was married to a Ksatriya princess, and the wife of the sage Agastya, 
Lopatnudm, hailed from the Ksatriya taste. 

Interdining was common ; only there was a taboo upon the lood cooked 
or touched by the i^Cidra, if it was to be used for die sacrifice. It is intcr«ting 
to note that the Sutras permit food cooked by the Sudra even for sacrificial 
purposes, if he had been shaved and bathed earlier. 

economic CONDITIONS: AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture and cattle-rearing were the chief productive ocfupations in 
Vcdic society. Of these, the latter was almost the exclusive profc^ion of 
the society in the nomadte stage. That stage was passed before t e e ic 
age, but still we find great importance attached to herds of cattle. An 
interesting hvmn in the At/tarva^Vcda shows that non-possession of cows was 
regarded as a great misfortune; a rite is described there to avert it. 
Elephants w'cre also being tamed in the later Vedic peri , ut were nm 
yet used for war. Agriculture was the mainstay of economic stability. and 
the profession was regarded as a respectable one : the gambler, or instan^ 
is advised to take it up to improve his condition. Canals svete also excavated 
to help agriculture. The various stages of agriculture such as ploughing. 
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sowing in furrows, cutting of corn and making buncUcs of sheaves, and 
thrasliing and winnowing are referred to, and rituals were prescribed for 
some of them. Prayers for success in agriculture are not infrequent. 
Bailey, wheat, beans, and sesamum are the cereals referred to. ApaUi 
refers to her father's fields; it would thus appear that indjsIrUial ow'nership 
in cultis'able lands was not unkiiow'n. But the gift of land svas not approved, 
show ing that though a person couki use a piece of land, he could not transfer 
it at his own sweet will. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Trade and commerce do not appear to have been the forte of the Vedic 
Ars'ans; they shore great jealousy of the Panis, W'ho w'crc expert tradera. 
Prayers for success in trade are, howeser, often met with." Roads were 
pnmnir e, and bullocks, pack-horses, camels, and waggons were used for 
transport. River navigation was also resorted to, but the knowledge of the 
sea seems to have been far from intimate. We know little of trade 
organiTation, but the ircsthins, referred to in die later Vedic literature, may 
have been the chiefs of trade guilds, as in later times. There was no metallic 
tairrency. Cows tvere the means of exchange, and one poet enquires whether 
any one would purchase his Indra (image) for ten cows. 'Fhe term >mska\ 
which later meant a gold coin, occurs in the Rg-Veda. but there it denotes 
a gold ornament. Silver was practically unknown; so there could have 
b^een no .silver currency. There arc no references to any copiier coins. 
Contracts of sale are sometimes referred to. Failure to pay a debt would 
often reduce a person to sUveiy. 


CRArrS AN'J> FROrESSIONS 

TKc Ri-r^da refer, w a nu»rlKr of profession,. .5mi,h,, arpenlcrs, 
physicians poctets, wavers, lanncrs. and grinders of corn are expressly 

i 1 Z- ‘h" professions rvere nor 

r^rde, ai plcberan. ijhims and .rUvins. rrc are cold, were originally 
urmn herngs bne were lacer clevaccd Co divinity on acmnn, of thefr skill 
m mftsmmship and nicdicne rcspeclively. The status of the eoipcnter 

and for the .dent,cal reanrnr the victory in Mr depended upon skill in 

"rref r'°d ■" “'J."® were plving 

d^ enift.,. as dtc ancient Greeks did in the age of Homer. Later on. .then 

shse-labour became common rrith the complete subjugation of the Dasvus 

■' df.r., itt.ifi. 
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Later Vcdic literal lire refers to a number of crafts and professions 
showing greater specialization in the economic life, Principal among them 
are those of the fishermen, jewel-makers, washermen, rope-makers, barbers, 
boiv'-makers, wood-gathcrers, Itoatmen, actors, etc. It is not clear as to 
tvhich of these professions were being followed by the Aryans and which 
by the non-Aryans or Sodras. Some of them may have been followed 
by both, which led etentually to these professions being regarded as low. 

The professions of the priest and the warrior were held in the highest 
esteem. The priest could ensure divine aid and intercession and was indis¬ 
pensable even for the king. The warrior was the main instrument of the 
Ary'an expansion and naturally was regarded highly. 

^^edicine was assiduously cultivated and stienuous efforts were made 
to cure the usual ailments. The antidote for diseases svas partly herbal 
remedies and parily incantations. The Athorva^yeda refers to the treatment 
of fevers, jaundice, consumption, dysentery, convulsions, ulcers, eye diseases, 
abortion, delivery, worms, menstrual disorders, poisoned arross's, etc. 
Surgety also seems to have been practised as the Jig-f'eda (1.116.15) refers 
to the Aivins giving an iron leg (janghd ayast) to Viipala to replace the one 
lost by her in a battle. 


POLtTIC\L ORGAN IZATION—KING5H1P 
In a nomadic society, the State is not territorial, but shifting from place 
to place. The Vcdic Indians had just left the nomadic stage and were 
settling down into an agricultural community. There arc therefore several 
traces of the nomadic State presen'cd in the Vedic literature. Kings are, 
for instance, desaibed as the rulers over tribes like the Kurus, the PaficSlas, 
the Yadus, and the TurvaSas. They are not described as rulers over 
particular regions; nor ate the boundaries of their kingdoms defined any¬ 
where. The territorial State, however, was fast coming into existence and 
later Vcdic literature clearly refers to it.** 

Monarcity was the normal form of the political organization ; republics 
or oligarchies were rare. Vedic literature contains some speculations about 
tlie origin of kingship. \V^ are told that when gods were being continuously 
defeated in war by the Asuras, they pondered over the situation and con¬ 
cluded that the cause of their defeats was their having no king or competent 
leader.*' They then anointed India as their king and ultimately won the 
war. India was selected for the exalted position, because he was a very 
capable and powerful military leader. We are told that on another occasion 


» 
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Varum succeeded in establishing his claim to kingship by proving thai he 
ivas superior to all other gods in strength and leadership. 

These parables would shotv that kingship w'as evolved in Vcdic society 
as a r»uU of the stress of tvar. Competent Icadersliip tvas necessary to lead 
the Aryans successfully against the Dasyus or the non-Aryans, and this 
circumstance gave rise to kingship. But it should not be foigotten that the 
palriarclial organization of society liad already sown the seeds of kinship. 
'Ihe patriarch or kulapati exercised wide powers over the members of hjs 
family. The Aryans were thus acaistomcd to obey a leader. Several or 
families constituted a vis, presided over by a vi^pati, and sevcntl ulinr formed 
a jana, presided over by a janapali. Like the kulapaib, the vUpatis and 
janapatis also exercised considerable powers over the people under their 
leadership. The gradation of the kula, the uti, and the fana was to some 
extent similar to the gradation of the gens, the curiae, and the tribes among 
the ancient Romans. 


WAS KINC^HIF ELECTIVE? 

Kulapati was of course the patriarch of the family, its most senior 
mcmlxrr. How exactly a person rose to the status of a vispati or a fatuipati 
m early times tve do not know. Viipati must have been one of the kulapatis 
of the kuias constituting the particular vis ; and it is very likely that owing 
to the itttriarchal instinct of the society, the honour may have been usually 
bestowed upn the most senior kukpatL The same phenomenon may have 
rci>cated ii, (he case of the favapalis. Often, however, there were contending 
factions among the kukpatis and viipatis, and Vedic literature preserves 
several traces of election of kings on such occasions. The Rg-Veda in one 
place expressly describes the uifaj as electing their kings.” in the Atharva- 
Irda. the hoi« IS cxpres.sed diat a king to he crowned may be elected by 
the f^plc (uii). 1 his election, perhaps, was more formal than real, and 
the electoi^ were most probably the members of the contending factions of 
the mipatts rather than the people in general. Another pa^ in the 
Atharva Jeda (TIL3.6) contains an assurance given to a king by his rartisans 
^t your enemies challenge you. we have elected you*. The refe^^nces to 
.ho .lec.Km of .he hiog or, .he 

o... .o elM .ho,r lmgarede,crih«i.« being,fraid of him - to , raa ' 

of kinphip had become heredilaiy in .he Vedic period There is for 
n«,ncc. «lerc.,ce .o tingship being hcrediury amo.^ dK POrua L fo^ 

generations and among the Syfijay-as for ten generations.” 

** Set f.n. 22 ^ 

■■ See Vfdic Index, I. p, JJ? ; H, p. 
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$1?^ OF KINGDOMS 

The territory over tvhich a Vcdic king ruled was small, probably not 
much larger than an average dty-State of ancient Greece. In the later Vedic 
period, Itowever, the States began to be more and more extensive. The 
conception of an emperor ruling over the territory 'from the Himalayas to 
the seas' is to be found in the Brahntana literature. There are references 
to kings like Qharata having performed the rajasaya or the asvamedhn 
sacrifice and assumed the status of the emperor or iamrat. 

Differences In grade and status of kings are dearly hinted at in the 
later Vedic literature, winch refers to the titles of raja, mafiSraja, svaral, 
bhofa, and samrat.” it is, however, not possible to visualize dearly the 
differences in status and power of these different potenutes. 

KtNG^S POtVER 

In the early period, when kingship w'as elective, the power of the king 
was naturally not extensive. Like the Homeric monardi, the Vedic king 
in the beginning was only the hrst among his peers, who had assented to 
his elevation to kingship.*' Taxes also were not regularly paid; he had to 
remain content with voluntary offerings. One Vcdic poet is seen praying 
to Indra that through his favour hb pa non king may have the ^rad fortune 
to receive regular taxes from his subjects.** 

Gradually, the prestige and power of the king began to increase. He 
probably owned extensive lands and herds of cattle, and there was con¬ 
siderable pomp associated with his court. The king was, of course, the leader 
of a strong military force, and the later Vedic literature describes how he 
held undisputed sway over his subjects. It is, however, interesting to note 
that like the Egj'ptian king, the Vedic monarch performed no public 
religious rituals r they were under the charge of his ptirohita or royal 
chaplain. It was held that the pitrohita was indispensable for the success of 
the king and tlie prosperity of his kingdom,** 


POWERS OF S.VMITI OR PARLIAMENT 

In the later Vedic period the king's power was considerably controlled 
by an assembly or parliament knowm as sain/li. Vidatha, sabtia, and samiti 
are the three assemblies we come across in the Vcdic literature. The precise 
meaning of these terms cannot be determined with cenainty; but most 
probably vidatfia was an assembly of scholars and sabhd of the villagers, w hilc 
the samiti represented the parliament of the kingdom. How' it w'as 


*■ AitSreya ErahfiW^, Vll-S-H- _ - jji i. 

Ytumsi wai rSjyam auMirtnityditfif sa ra/1 bheuaii^ rut sa yatmot na {wupatha 

EX.5.4.5). 

R.V.t fndfx, II. pp. 5-S. 
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constituted or elected, we do not know; ivhat were its precise pO'Wers and 
liow they were exercised is not dearly revealed by the sacred texts. In the 
coronation ritual, however, the hope is fervently expressed that the tamiti 
of the king, who is being anointed, should be in agreement with him,“ 
and the greatest curse ivhich an infuriated Brahmalu could think of against 
the oppressive king was that his samiti should be in disagreement with 
him.*^ It is thus clear that the sQtniti controlled the king to a great 
extent. 

Maintenance of internal peace and defence against external aggression 
were among the rime prominent duties of the king ; his military leadership 
fully qualihcd him for their discliarge. The epithet dhrlavrata is often 
applied to the king; it suggests that he was the upholder of the established 
order and moral rules. In that capacity he must have served as the highest 
judge of the State, though the cases were, in the first instance, tried by the 
popular village courts. 


XING'S niVINJTY 

Tile dTCtrinc of the divinity of the king or of his office ts not found 
developed in the Vedic age. Only in a solitary passage King Pumkutsa is 
called ardfta drva or semi-divinebut that was l>ecausc he was believed 
to be the gift of Indra and Vanina to his widowed mother. Another passage 
in the Athaiva^Vcda (XX. ] 27.7) describes King Partksit as a god amonVinen, 
but iliat was the opinion of his grateful protege. Though kings arc men- 
iiom^ scores of times in the Vedic literature, nowhere else is divinity 
ascribed to them. In the period of the later Sariihltas, we find a gradually 
Rowing tendency to elevate the king to divinity. The coronation of the 
king was declared to be undertaken at the behest of god Savitr. and he was 
^ levcd to be invested with the glory of Indra by his sacred anoimment. 
Attempts were made to explain the phenomenon of one man being obeyed 
by many on the ^rory that the king was the visible emblem of Prajamiti. 

le chief The way was thus paved to the genenil recognition of the 

king s divinity m the Smrti period, 

FA'l'MNS OR KING'S COUNCILLORS 

In the u„k of adminiMraiion, 0,0 king „„ by ^ 

«crc or the pnost, «„SoJ „r ,ho con,n,ondor.in<hicf ™(o or ihe 

" (/T V., VL88.JJ. 

*■ ivt.<a,9.‘ 

; tasmSt ekah son baliQnam tjfe 
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charioteer, sangTahitr or the treasurer, bhagadhuk or the taxoallector, and 
grSmant or the leader of the village. These wen; the heads o£ the different 
departments. MafiisJ or the crovi’iied queen, hsaitf or the chamberlain, and 
ak^afta or the game companion also hgure among the raftiins; they ti'erc 
the members of the royal court and entourage* The council of the rjtn/ws 
was a forerunner of the council of ministers of the later period. 

States being small, no provincial or district government had been 
developed. Writing being not much in use, tlte secretariat had not come 
into existence. The village was under the charge of the gramanl or the 
village headman, who was assisicrl by the sabka or die village pancayai, 
AH problems of village administration like village defence and settlement 
of disputes were tackled by the grontanT and his sabba. 

REPUBLICS 

Republics were not unknown to the Vedic age, though they were rare. 
We have seen above how in early times kingship depended upon the willing 
concurrence of vUpatis and kulapalis to accept a particular person's leader¬ 
ship. One passage expressly declares that he alone can hecoinc a king, whose 
kingship is assented to by other kings” Obiiously this refers to an 
oligarchic body choosing its own leader. When this choice began to fall upon 
a particular family and its descendants, hereditary kingship uas the result. 
^Vhen such was not the case, the State would be an oligarchical one or a 
republic. The Aitareya Brabmatia n.arTates how be*yond the Himalayas 
there were vi-raf or kingless States, where coronation was offered not to an 
individual, but to the whole population. Utiarakurus and Uttaramadias 
had this kingless or republican constitution in the later Vedic period. How 
this constitution worked, we do not know. It is interesting to note that this 
republican tradition continued in the Punjab in Later times; for it contained 
several powerful republics at the time of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, 

This brief survey shows that considerable progress had been made by 
the Vedic age in social and political organization and in the cultivation 
of different arts and professions. Paucity of materials docs not allow a more 
detailed picture to be drasvn. 

Sec Lit . 27 abovt, 
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I 

R iTt’AL (l-icin rj/«5. ‘a ctinom') is 'worship rwlucei! to a routine or 
habit'. It so systematizes religious trorship, that religion becomes an 
abiding feature of the social life of the people—almost, a social institution. 
Ritual and prayer arc the two expressions in act and word of man's sense 
of dc]>endence on ditine or supernatural powers and represent the practical 
aspect of religion, as distinguished from the theoretical one consisting of 
the l>o<ty of beliefs held by men regarding these powers. 

Man's unceasing effort to win happiness and to keep off trouble takes 
the two forms of religion and magic, ti'hich arc not always kept ajxivt even 
in the higlter religions. The aim of the religious side of the V'cdic ritual 
is to enlist the goodw ill <jf divine powers by prayer and sacrifice, so that 
they may fulfil the wish of the woi-shipper. The approacli here is a 
rcterential .ind propitiatory one. The magical side of the Vcdic ritual is 
coercive ; its aim is to mould the course of events on the basis of an assumed 
causal connection between the means (magic) employed and the effect to 
be produced. These two aspects of the Vcdic ritual, which arc inextricably 
mixed up, will be treated together in this article. 

VEOlt; RITUAL LITERATURE 

For Vcdic ritual in Iwth these aspects, our literary sources, in the order 
(roughly speaking) of relative chronolog)' and importance, are: (i) the 
Rg-Vtda Samhila; (ti) the Athanra^yeda Samftitai (iii) the liturgical 
Samhitiis of the jiuoia Feds and Yajur-Veda', (iv) the Brahmanas; and 
(v) the KalpvSfitras—Smuta and Grhya. 

THE RC.AT.n.A SAXlHITA 

The compilation of tlic Hg-Vrda Samhita is not goscined hy the rigid 
principle of conformity to the order of the sacrificial ritual, Eind, though 
the culls of the Urc and the Soma dominate the religion of the Rg-Veda 
even in its early stages, an exclusively ritual character is not to he ascribed 
to it. While a gieat number of its hymns were from the firet intended 
to l>e nothing but sacrificial chants and litanies, and a certain nutiiljcr is 
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conceded ^vith magic, a large number of h)‘mii 5 arose itidependcnily of 
the samikial ritual, though they were actually used later in sacrificial 
contexts. 

Certain verses and hymns in the lig-Vt'da were definitely intended 
for Etlnrgical employment from the beginning: A’.82, 1-3 and 1-li arc clearly 
two Iff as (triads of verses) with which the Vaihiadeva ^lastra opens. Hymns 
1,2, 5, and 23 represent coHectarica of verses used at the Prauga ^a$tra of 
the agnis(oma sacrihee (exactly a,s in later times). Ceriain groui» of verses 
in 111.28 and 52 can be identified as groups of artuvakyd (invitatory) verses 
to he recited over the offering of cakes at each of the three pressings of the 
sontd sacrifice. X.179 has genuine attui>akyd verses for the offering of the 
pot of curd. 1.93 has sets of anuvdfiyd and ydjyd (offcritig) verses to be recited 
os'cr the offering of the gjoat to .'Vgni and Soma, a vital feature of the 
agnisfoma. According to Hillcbrandt* even the parUlhaalyas (the con¬ 
cluding verses of the litanies) may lie traced in the JRg-Fedo. 

The hymn (X.85) which celebrates the marriage of SQrya, the Sun- 
maiden, with Soma, is a prototy[)e of htmtan marriage, and tlie wedding 
stanras of this hymn arc employed at the martiage ceremony. The ritual 
of the dead seems to be the genuine original context of the hymns X,l-t-18. 
X. 183 is a dialogue-hymn to be used liturgically to ensure the fruitfulness 
of matrimony, X.145 (described as an Upanirad by the JSanwnu/tromam) 
and X.159 are spells aiming at the discomfiture of co-wives. Hymn X.1G2 
is evidently directed against evil spirits, which threateit expectant mothers ; 
while \',78. 5-9 looks like a liturgy of child-birth, to be employed for the 
prevention of miscarriage. 

X.16fi is a hymn with 'the destruction of rivals’ as its subject or deity. 
X.165 is an expiatory hymn to lie recited when a pigeon or dove (Aa/»om) 
dashes against the house or flies into it. The appendix-like portion 
(1.50.11-13) of the hymn to Surya stamps the tvholc hymn as a 'healing charm', 
a s]x:ll against jaundice and heart-disease. X.16] and lfi3 are quite plainly 
spells for the cure of consumption (yaA;ji»an or mja-yaksman), 

\'11.54 is a hymn to \*^tospali (the Lord of the Homestead), suggestive of 
the ritual ointext of appeasing the i/os/ii. Hymn 1\^97, addressed to the 
* laird of tile Field', to the plough, to the ploughed furrow's, to the oxen witli 
their traces, and to the go^^d, is designed for employment at rites signali;ting 
agricultural ojierations. Hymns V'1.28 and X.169 refer to the tending of 
cattle, their going out to graze in the |xisture-]ands, their return to the 
cow-pen in the csening, their overflowing with milk, etc. 

' CQUitigittht Crtritrir Antrigrti (1869), p. 421. 
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THE ATHARVA VEDA SAftHlTA 

Tlie Atharva-Veda Satfifiila too cannot be called liturgical in its aitn. 
Although its songs and spells have served ritual and magic ends nearly all 
along, they were collected for their own sake from different points of view, 
such as a consideration of their authors, their contents, and their external 
form, etc. The Athaum'Veda is the chief source of our knowledge of 
popular magic, although magic elements were never absent from the sacrifices 
in the other Vedas. 

The oldest designation of this t’cda is ‘Athan/ingirasak’j derived 
apparently from names of two fsis or ‘fire^pricsts’, *Alharvan' denotes ‘holy 
magic' in the form of spells for healing diseases and for blessing, and 
‘Aiigiras' is associated with 'hostile or black magic' for cursing enemies and 
exorcising demoniacal beings, especially pHacas and supposed to be 

rcs[>oiuible for the vaiious ills of mankind. To the first category' belong: 
hymns to ensure long life; benedictions to secure safety and prosperity of 
cattle and sheep, and success in agricultural operations, commetee, and 
dice-play ; love- and marriage-spells *, magic songs for victory in battle etc.; 
and, finally, incantations in which the mystical meaning of daAsind is 
expounded. 

Expiatory formulas (prayaidtla) for expurgating all varieties of sin and 
guilt belong to the category' of the formulas for healing. 'Sin' is not merely 
a breach of the moral or religious code, but also of the social and legal codes, 
and, further, comprises all errors (conscious or unconscious) of commission 
and omission in the j>erfonnance of sacrifices and ceremonies. The Affgflra 
hymns (lV.23-29'), praying for dclivetance from am has ('affliction or distress' 
including the idea of ‘guilt or sin*), rank also as prayaidtla hymns. As every¬ 
thing evil and every misfortune is attributed to the agenq' of evil spirits, 
'reconciliation spells* or those for the restoration of harmony in the fomily 
(in, 30), for the appeasement of a wTathful master, for influence in the 
assembly or a court of law, hear the dtaracter of expiatory as well as bene¬ 
dictory formulas. 

To the Afigiras category belong various incantations, exorcisms, and 
curses dealing with love-intrigues and conjugal dissentions; magic songs 
with the aim of winning the love of a person against his or her will (111,25 : 
VI.130) and the songs (VI. 138 : VI1,35, 90) aiming at inducing sterility in 
men and w-omen. To tliis class belongs also the exorcism (XVI) against tfie 
'nightmare demon' who is commanded to haunt the enemies! ,4gnt, the 
demon-destroy er, is often invoked for aid in these contexts. The second half 
of a beautjful hymn to Varuna (1\.16) becomes the prologue to an cxorcisnt 
against the liar and the cursing rogue, and evil magic is sought to be averted 
and turned back on the author himself (\M-1; VI. 37). 
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In the latter part of the Atharva-Vcda Sartihila are Eound songs and 
spells for sacrificial purposes, which apparently seek to bring it in a line 
with the other three Vedas and to secure for it an oificial place in the sacred 
literature as such. Thus we have marriagohymns (XI\^, corresponding to 
the marriage-hymn of the J^g-Veda (X,85)two Aprl hymns, modelIctl on 
those of the Rg^Vedai hymns and verses connected w'iih the ritual of the 
dead, on tfic lines of the funeral-hymns of die Rg-Veda (X) ; hymns dealing 
with the soma sacrifice, addressed to Indra (XX), nearly all borrowed from 
the Rg-Vfda ; and prose-fonnulac (XVI), celebrating the \Vaters and dealing 
with the puriheation-ritual, corresponding to those of the Yajur~Veda> The 
strange Kuntdpa hymns (XX. 127-36), which sen'e as liturgies in the 
sacrificial ritu,!], and are partly reminiscent of the dSna^stutis (eulogies on 
charity) of the Kg-Veda, are original productions of the Atkatva-t^eda. 

The mystery'-rnongering and apparent philosophizing of a few hymns of 
the Atharv 0 -yeda svith iheosophic and cosmogonic contents often serves 
practical ritUiil alms. *lhe glorification of the great mystery of the cow 
jX.lOji i.s but a veiled boost for one who gives a cow as daftsina ; in XI.5, the 
V^edic student is praised ; and in XV the glorification of the Absolute (in 
its divine and earthly aspects as Rudra and Vratya respectively) is meant to 
commend the conversion of the Vratyas to Brahmanism through prescribed 
sacrificial ceremonies. 

THE SAM A-VEDA AND THE YAJL’R VEDA SASlHlTAS 

These may well be called 'liturgical or ritual Samhitas because the 
songs, the mantras, and the metrical and prose formulae are arranged here 
in the order of their einplojTiieiU at the sacrifice and because each of them 
is assigned to a special category of priests, the Sams-Veda l>eing the song- 
Ijook of the !nig5^r the YajitT-Fcda the prayer-book of the ad}ivaTyu, 
The institution of the sacrifice bad left behind, ev'en in the Rg^Veda, the 
early simple stage when there was one fire—that of the domestic hearth , 
when the householder himself acted as the hotr or the sacrificial priest, 
having the option of co-opting as assistant, the brahman, if necessary, and 
wlien the offerings were chiefly made into the fire. The elalwraiion of 
the sacrifice was by this time in that full-blown stage when, in addition to the 
domestic s.icrifiocs or pakO'yaffias and sacramental ceremonira performed by 
every householder—rich or poor—, the grand Srauta sacrifices, periodical 
and regular as well as occasional and special, such as the ffl/ajilya and tJie 
aivamedka, with their three fires, more than one altar, and their multitude 
of priests, classified into four principal categories, were celebrated by the 
w'ealthy, tlie nobles, and especially the kings. Melted butter, milk, 
mcahpap, and cakes as well as the flesh of the goat, the sheep, the hul, an 
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the tX)Vv wci'c iKe common ofFtrings in tJic haiiir’yujfia category* of sacrifices 
wliith includes the animaJ sacrifice, pci-formed as an iiiflcpcnrieni sacrifice, 
Xfit animal sacrifice, Iiovicver, usually formed jiart of the soirin sacrifices, 
IV hen, above all, [he I i ha lions of the lomn-juicc cons tinned ihc principal 
offerings, Ific Soma cult, ivliich was fairly well develojjcd even in the 
RgA^ctlic age. centred chiefly round Irulra, tJve ivarriongod. Tiie riclr 
yuJaumia Titnv did vcri’ litile himself, his chief duty tjcing t he liberal navment 
of dah^ina to tlic oHicoimg priests. 

1 he duties of the four classes of priests and. fmti (wsati, the respective 
^o]^^s a.ssigncd dr jiooo to the four SaiiiJuiiis in the sacrifice are now dearlv 
eiiiartntwi: flic hotr {the invoking priest) recites appiopriate verees from 
the /ig-J r,fo to mvjte and glorify the gods. i.e. the <i?itwakySs and the 
yaiyas. He fias also to compile out of the Rg^Vedn the .fat- 

ra.t (songs of praises) and recite them at the mma sacrifices. Before a iasira 
cou I e rrcjied, hoivevcr, the chants {stotras) consisting of Rg-Vedic 
stanzas {r(as) vmh certain melodics {siimaiis) had to be sung by ihc\dgStr 
to accomp;my the preparation and proffering of the soma, ^ ’ 
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11.29-34: Fiiida'pilryajfia (sHcriflcc to the manes). IIM-8: and 

/;urwr5<J/Kr)’a (cstablishnumt and re-cstabli^hiiient of die tires). 111.910; 
Jgnihotra (flrc-saci Hice) offered iiiorniiig atul ev crung. ! 11.11-43; Agnyupas- 
thdna (homage to the fires, usually performed at the ertiling fire-service only). 
Hi.44-63: CaturmasySni (four-nioiith or seasonal sacrifices to he offered once 
every four iiioiuhs, ut the beginning of each of the three seasons: spring, 
rains, and auumin). IVM to VI11.23: .Sojfjo saoifice in general, which, 
including the animal sacrifice as a part of it, has many variciies, the 
tigmslonia Ining the most typknl of them. Different sarieties of ugnisfowms 
ate described in this section. IX. 1-31: Vdjafieya (tlnniglu of strength). 
lX.35-10 and Xz Kajasuya (.sacrificial ceremony of the king's consecration 
and inauguration). XI to XV'tll* Agnicayma (piling or the construction 
of the fire-altar). It lasted for more than one year, the ahar lieiiig laid 
in live layers, with 10,800 bricks and shajrcd like a bird nith outspread 
wings. XlX-XXl: Smifrainarii (primarily designed, in all probability, as 
an expiation tor over-indulgence in the drinking of the jowia). It presci ibes 
the vise of ,iurS instead of the sontfl, as an offering, along with a bull, a sheep, 
and a goal, dctliaitcd to Indra, Sarasvati. and the .Afvins resiJCN:Lively. 
XXll-XXV: Asvamediia (horse-sacrrfice). The steed is identified with 
Dadhikiavan, who represents the sun. Ihe tiventy-tliird chapter (corre 
s|jonding to 7 fli/firiya Satiihild, Vll.8) iniroduces riddle-games, iiucnded not 
merely for the amiLscnient of the priests, but also for the entertainment of 
the gods. I hcse are not merely theological or t/rabmodya (fjcriaining to 
hrahitdji or maxd knowledge) riddles, but pipular ones, a few of wliicli look 
like juvenile riddles. 

Adhyayas XXVI to XL are later additions, XX\'I to XXX\'' being 
designated by tradition as A/ii7ant {supplements or appendices). XW”!- 
XXIX; They give only such sacrificial formulae as arc supplement ary to 
those given in the earlier chapters, XXX to XXXI: Purusamrdha (fiunian- 
sacrificc). Chapter XXX gives a list of nearly 18-1 victims lo be offered to 
the most diverse divinities, concrete and abstract! riiriisamedfm was. prob¬ 
ably, only a symbolical or theoretical rite, iniprovisetl just as a part of the 
s.acriricial mysticism, but never actually performed. The rite of an actual 
slaying is not tlescrilsed in the Biuhtnanas at all. The offering as such is 
inentioncd in late Sutra works, which probably invented it lo make good 
what wa.s felt by them to be an anomaly, namely, the omission of man from 
the list of sacrificial victims. Chapter XXXI which gives, under the title 
'ufHini.'iad' (weret doctrine), a vemon of the PuntM-sukia {liJ X.£>0) to be 
recited at the f/unisamrdita, confirms this view, XXXll lo XXXlfl.5-t; 
ffere are maidrnr employed at the Mirafnedha (the all-sacrifice), so called 
because at Us conclusion the sacKlicer gives away all his fwssessions as 
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ddfesmo and retires to tlic foxcsi as a hermit. KXXIl is an Upamsad in fortn 
and contents. XXX1I1.55 to XXXIV: AUhongh die six verses o£ 
XXXIV'^ ate also counted as L'panisadic, this section is assigned by Mahi- 
dhara to the brahma yojva, XXXV; Gives verses for the pitrm^dha (sacri* 
fice to the manes). XXXVI to XXXIX: Ate devoted to the pravargya 
( hot-milk’ sacrifice), a ceremony for die lustration of the sacriticer, because 
ti provides him vith a hc'avcnly body, which alone entitles him to a place 
among the gods. A iitahSvifo |K)t is heated, milk is poured into it and 
Ijoilcd and then offered to the Asvins. From a mystical point of view, the 
pot represents the sun and the milk the divine stream of life and light 
which pours itself on to the saarificer. At the dose, the sacrilicial u tend Is are 
so arranged as to resemble a human figure, the milk-pot standing for the 
head, the sacred grass for the hair, etc. The last chapter (XL) is an 
U|>aiiisad, the lia. which, finding probably that the Way of knowledge was 
gaining giDund, promulgates the oomprornise solution of 'desireless discharge 
of duty' hot ween excessive ritualism on the one hand and total abstinence 
from action on the other. 


THE GRAHMA^VAS 

•Hrahtaana’ may literally mean a text (i) ctubodying brahman (neut.) 
(sacred speech, knowledge, or prayer); or (ii) emanating from a brabrndn 
(nuisc.) (priest); or (iii) connected with a Brahmana (a member of the 
priestly order). In a general way therefore the Drahmanas mean the coUec- 
(anca of all the comments and discussions of experts on the sacred subject 
of sacrifice svhtch is the focal point to w^hich all their expositions and digres¬ 
sions in the sliapc of cosmogonic myths, ancient legends, and narratives 
converge. The Brahmanas Ucat of the ritual from the ]30)nl of view of the 
priestly class specialising in the Veda to which they belong. Thus the 
BtUhnianas of the Rg-V^da specif the duties of the hotr priest and select 
sucJi nioninu from the Rg-V^da Saihhita as are suited to the particular rite 
under description as Us iastra, without regard to their original sequence. 
Hut the Brahmanas of the 5fl»na- and Yajur-yedas, specifying as they do 
the duties of the udgStr and the ofiin/flryii, respectively, have not to modify 
the original order of the mantras they cite from their respective Samhitas, 
as these are already adapted to the order of the ritual. The Brahmanas of 
the Satna Veda, the Vetia of musk, have naturally very little to do with 
the inierpreiation of the mantras cited from their Veda in the ritual, 
musical adaptation and notation being their chief concern. Tire Brah¬ 
manas of the Black Yajur-Veda (e.g. the TajlfiViyti BrDhmana) are so simi¬ 
lar in contents to their SamhitSs, with their mixture of Mantra and Bruh- 
maija matter, that they look almost like supplements to them. The 
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patha Brahinsria of the White Yafur-Veda being devoid of Mantra matter 
is a true representative of Bfahuwna Utcraiure, being a running, dogmatic, 
and discursive commentary on its Saihhita, verse by verse, in the original 
order. 

Tlic contents of the Brahmanas are technically classified into two chief 
categories: vidhi (rule, injunction, or precept) and iirf/tffi*5da (exposition 
of meaning). The rules {vidht^ for the perfomiancc of the ritual acts .are 
supplemented by an exposition {(tt'thavdda) of the aim and propriety of ilie 
ritual acts and of the liturgical context and meaning of the rubricated 
mantras. In this arthavdda, cver^’thing connected with the sacrifice—the 
prayers, formulas, chants, and melodies, their words and metres, and every' 
sacrificial act and material—^is invested with an etjual importance anti disr 
cussed from different points of view' often on the basis of some itihdsa 
(history), akhySna (story), or purana (creation-legend). 

THE BRAHMANAS OF THE VEDA AND WMA-VEDA 

As to the ritual contents of the Brahmanas, the or 

taki Brdhmana treats, in its 30 chapters, of the entire sacrifidal ritual in a 
systematic manner while the Ailareya Brdhmana, in its 40 chapters, is 
occupied principally w'ilh the foina sacrifices. 

The Tdtjtdya Maha-brahmana or Pancauimia ('twenty-fivc' hooks) 
BrShmana is a storehouse of legends, and adequately represents the ritual 
of the udgdtr. AH varieties of the soma sacrifice, the ekaha, ahlna, ami 
saltra are described in it. (I) The ekdha has only one suIyS day on which 
the soma-juice is extracted and the libations made. This type of soma 
sacrifices, in which the principal ceremony is completed in a single d.ay, 
is designated ekdha, leaving out of consideration ilie four preparatory days 
which are required for every soma sacrifice, (2) The rtfirua has from two to 
twelve siityo days. (3) The saftru type lasts for more than twelve days, and 
sometimes for a whole year and even longer. There are seven fundamental 
forms (samsthas) of the .rutyo festival of the soma sacrifice, occasioned by 
the varying number of lastras and stotras reetted and sung. They arc; 
agTitstoma, atyagntstoma, uktkya, jo^aji'n, vafapeya, atiratra^ and aptorydma. 
They bear the generic title *fyotistoma’, In the description of all titese 
types of soma sacrifice, this Brahmana records the chants of the Sama-Veda 
SamhitS w'ith all the modifications and variations of order etc, suiLible to 
each lyjic. It further gives detailed directions for the sacrifices on the 
SarasvatT and the Drsadvatl and for the vrdtya-stojnas, which admitted to 
the full membership of the Brahmanical society such Vratyas as lived 
outside it, because they either had lost their position as *twicc-born or never 
attained to it. 
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The Sa^virith {‘Tweniy-siKih') /iTahmarta, as its Daitie iTiiptics, is a 
supplement to the l^ancatfftiisa Brahntatta, and deals with rites of expiation 
and tm])i'ccalion. Its last chaptei' ranks as a scfiaratc Brahmana, the 
",^dft/ttdfl', dealing with miracles and omens, The Cftandogya or Manlra 
lira/iniatta, gives mantras for the domestic rituals, such as birth and marriage 
rites, in its fiist ttvo chapters, the last eight constituting the famous Chati^ 
dogya Upanisad. Among the remaining four Brahman as of the Sarna-J'edaj 
only the Sd)nitvidlta»a Brir/tnirtrin deals with rituals, esjiccially employment 
of chants to gain all kinds of ends. 

THE BRAHMAtS'^-S OF THE VAJUR-VEDA AND ATHARVAAEDA 
The 7’flifj!(rTyrt lirahmatja is but a continuation of the Taitlirjya Sam- 
bitd, and treats of the sacrifice to the Hitfisatras, the horsc-sacrifice, the ru¬ 
in a »i, and the purtLSttinedha. 

The Saiapattia llrufimana (of a ’hundred paths' or chapters) is an 
extensive Brahmana, available in Iwth the Madhyandina and Kdnva recen¬ 
sions. 'I'he first nine Ao;ida.T (in the former recension) constitute a close 
and continuous comnjcntars', tpioting, explaining, and liturgically employ¬ 
ing the mantras of the first 18 cliapters of the rn/VtsBueyi Samhitd. The 
next four kSndas deal tviih the agni-raftasya (mystery of the five-altar), 
upariayana (initiation), st>3dbyaya (Vedic study), prSyasciitas (expiations), 
Samhita formulas of the iduframaiti rite, ahmmedha. purusainttdha, san/a- 
medba, and the sacrifice to the manes and deaih-ceremonies, including the 
raising of a burial-mound to the dead. The first three chapters of the last 
(the 14th) kSttda comment on the ^raiAirgya. ceremony in the Samhita, 
while the last six chapters constitute the Brbaddranyaka Upanisad, 

The Gopatha Brabtfiana is attached to the Atlian>a-Veda, basing no 
spetiial relation to it. It is a medley of extracts from the Aitareya and KansV 
tafti Hrahmanas and, to a certain extent, from the Maitrayaiii and ruiHiriyrt 
Samhilas, with a few passages from the Satapalha and PaiicaviiiiSa thrown in. 


THE ARANVAKAS AND THE UFANISADS 
The excessive ritualism and sacerdotal theologizing of the Brahmanas 
evoked an inevitable natural reaction, the faint rumblings of which can be 
detected as early as the Hg-Peda, when sceptics (juestioned the merit of 
sacrificing and even doiit>tcd the existence of Indra and the plurality of the 
gods. Hut the Brahmanical genius for compromise accommodated these 
free-thinkers by promulgating the system of the four Siramdi* (stages or 
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ordci’s of a planned religious life), whereby rtiualinic activity is progrcs- 
sively cltminaicd tim ing the last two stages. 

Tlie Aiunyakas fforest-texts), the appendix-like poriioiu of tlic Brah- 
mams, which deal tvith the mysticism and symbolism of the sacrifice and 
priestly philosophy in general and prescribe meditations {uftasanas) lathcv 
than s!icrificial ritual, are ideal lext-books for the forest-hermit. Purely 
ritualistic passages therefore arc to be found in them only casually. 

The l.Tpani»ds w-hich principally favour the esoteric way of knowl¬ 
edge or pure philosophy, pursued in an atmosphere of secrecy an<l seclu¬ 
sion, in virtual opixtsition to the exoteric way of imrks or ritual are 
eminently suitable as text-books for the fourth airama, that of the afscetics 
and monks, and will have to l>e passed over in this review’ of Vedic ritual, 

THE SCTRAS 

The entire literature revicwetl so fer came to be looked upon as Sniti 
or 'divine revelation’, and for its preservation and utilization, it w'as felt 
necessary' to formulate a systematic cumculmu, consi.sting of the six 
V'cdahgas, viz. iik^ (pronunciation) and chandas (metre), for the reading 
and recitation of it; nirn^fa (etymologv) and nyakarana (grammar), for the 
understanding thereof; and /yofrya (asirononiy) and kalfia (ritual), for the 
employment of it at the sacrifices. Special manuals on these subjects were 
coin|)oscd as text-books for the priests and specialists in a most extraordinary 
prose style ideally adapted for memorization—the sutra style. The Sfltra 
works on k&lpa, with which alone we are concerned here, were necessitated 
by I be pleonastic, diffuse, and digressive treatment of sacrificial topics in 
the Brahmanas, and fall into two or three mutually complementary classes: 
(1) The $rauta-SQtras are so called because ibey are based on the Smli or 
deal with sacrifices describetl in it. (2) The Smarta-Siltra.s derive ihcir 
authority from Smrti ('memory'' or 'immemorial tradition'), ,'ind are divided 
into tw’o categories: (a) The Grhya^fiiras, dealing with household cere¬ 
monies performed with the domestic fire by the married householder himself, 
in the company of his wife, in the interests of his family. They treat of the 
five daily sacrifices {fHuica-mahdyoftia), and of sacrifices connected w'ith certain 
recurring (bys, months, or seasons of the year (like the new and full moon 
saarficcs), and describe domestic sacraments (satinkaras) that solemnize all 
the imponant stages of life beginning with conception and ending w’iih 
death, (b) The nii-irma-SutTus (also allied ‘Saniayacarika’ SQtra.s), deal with 
'dharma' in the sense of ‘duly or law' as w'cll as 'custom or conduct', anti 
emphasize the religious, nit her than the secular, aspect of customary' law, 
(3) The ^ulva-^Siitras (tulva: ‘measuring string'} contain rules for the erec¬ 
tion and mea.surcmcni of the 5.rcrificial place and the fire-altars. 
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!I 

1. THE iRAL’TA CEREMONIES Of THE VEDIC RITUAL 

The Vcdic sacrifice is part of an occhangc, a nourishing gift proJicrd 
to the god by the worshipper with a motive followed by a reward^ a per* 
fectly s'oluntars' act of the gladdened deity. The attitude of the worshipper 
is not one of extreme humility or of deep emotion, but one of eonfideni 
fricndsltip, tliough full of reverence towards the maker of the universe. 

As a rule, ritual accompanies prayer, with a few exceptions, such as 
the recitation of the prayers to Agtii, U^s, and the Aivins in the morning 
litany of the some sacrifice and the muttering of the daily sandhyd or 
twilight devotions, morning and evening. 

Agni, called the mouth of the gods, because he receives the sacrificial 
offerings, not only for himself but also for transmission to the gods, is the 
centre of the Vedic rimal. Earth, air, and water tvere also used as instru¬ 
ments of transmission in certain cases, when offerings intended for water- 
divinities trere thrown into tvater, those intended for the Dead were 
dejiositcd in small pits, and oblations to Rudra and the demons were 
scattered in the air, suspended on trees, interred underground, thrown on 
anthills, or disposed of in some secret manner. A dual practice is hinted 
at w'hen we find that the oblations, before being consigned to the fire to be 
conducted to the gods in heaven, are placed for some time on a litter of 
sacred grass (barhis) w'hich is spread on the vedi (an oblong shallow excava¬ 
tion somcw'hat narrowed in the middle). The Rg-Ved^i speaks in the same 
breath of the sacrifice conveyed by Agni to the gods in heaven and of the 
gods borne by Agni to the sacrifice on earth (V1I.11.S). 

The warming of the dishes and the preparation of the offerings for the 
sacrifice take place in the gdrfiapatya Are; the dhamtuya, installed in the 
east, receives the offerings intended for the gods, and the daLuna fire, that 
for the pitfi and demons, being established in the south, the quarter asso¬ 
ciated with these beings. 

The fire was either produced by tlie friction of the tw’o (tranij (a lotrer 
slab of soft wood and an upper drill of hard w'ood) or bonrowefl front the 
house of a wealthy otvner of cowrs or a reputed sacrificer. A rejuvenation 
of the old d/iauann’o fire, by adding to it a new fire, took place at the jom^i 
sacrifices and at the four-monthly seasonal sacrifices. 

Into the fire were offered oblations (solid or liquid) consisting of the 
products of the coiv, believed to have a sacred and mystical quality, namely, 
milk in all its forms and butter in various degrees of temperature. Barley 
and rice, cooked or baked, were made into cakes that were offered on [sot- 
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sherdi or lablcts, ihc number of which dejicnded on ibe characier o£ the god 
in question. Libations of water mixed with sesame were peculiar to the 
haddha offerings to the pUr$. In the animal sacriace, the flesh of cattle, 
sheep, and (especially) the hc-goat—the victims—was the common offer¬ 
ing. Roughly speaking, two or three principles seem to have determined 
the choice of the material of the sacrifice: (i) The worshipper offered his 
own favourite food (including flesh) and drink to the deity, (ii) That whidi 
corresponded to the individuality of the god was offered to him, e.g. the 
milk of a black cow with a white calf was offered to the itsdn goddesses of 
night and mont. The correspondence extended to the sex. colour, and 
other qualities of the deity and the victim, a white goat offered to Surya 
Ireing another example, (iii) The particular wishes, for the fulfilment 
of which the sacrifice was undertaken, determined the character and the 
material of the sacrifice. For example, in the iyena (a soma) sacrifice, if 
the life of an enemy is aimed at. the priests wear a red frontlet and the 
sacrificial butter is made from the milk of a sick cow. Further, in all 
sacrifices was offered the somu-juice, a drink more invigorating than 
inebriating. In a few cases, honey and sura (wine) were offeretL The sacri¬ 
fice of non-edible and non-potahle objects (like iron-nails) was a feature of 
magic rites (to secure, say, deadly weapons) on the principle, that the means 
should be analogous in character to the end in view. 

The Vedic period is marked by the absence of any public temple or 
house of god and of any public cult of worship as such. The nearest 
approach is the mention in two Srauia-Sutras of the fire of the sabha (council- 
house) and wasatha (house of reception for the councillors), and in the 
Atharva-Veda, of the sabhya (fire of the This suggests that the fire 

was liglued in the sabfta for the cult of ihe dan or community on the solemn 
occasion of a meeting of the people in council; but this is merely an occa¬ 
sional use and in the Rg-Veda its only faint trace is in the epithet vtipati 
(lord of the clan) of Agni. Idols, though probably known, are not recog¬ 
nized in the Vedic., cult, except in the latest stratum of Vedic literature 
such as the Adbhuta Brahmana and the PdnwAara Grkya-Siitra, and there, 
too, in the domestic sphere and no public w’Otship was associated with it, 
\'edic worship being thus essentially private, there were no public priests, 
all sacrifices being performed on behalf of an individual saciificcr. 

THE PRIESTHOOD, MANTiL^S, AND EARLV RITUALS IN THE RG-t ED,\ 

The amplitude of technical terms connected with the saorificial ritual 
that we find in the Rg^Veda reveals a fairly high stage of ritual 
development. II. 1.2 mentions the priests hotr, potr, ncj/r> agmdh, 
praidstr, adht/aryUt and bfsbman (comparable in a general way to the 
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Avcstan li&t of eight priests) and udgatr and Lite sama-ga (jrlrrjatt- 

singer). Tlie the bTahman, the adhvaryu, and the ngnlti/i (who was 
a second adhvaryu, as it were, bccatise of his duties such as kindling the 
fire, keeping it burning, etc,) suEced for the new and full itttion satTifices 
and the lesser offerings. ‘I’he prai^tr (elsewhere called itpamktf) served 
as an a.sststatn to the botr at the animal sacrifice, giving him the praiius 
(directions) to recite his verse. 

The earliest stage of the ritual seems to be the one wheit the holr 
'pourctr the offering and ‘cailLcl' or invoked the gods—a double duty, that 
is suggested by the double derivation of the word Utotr from Au. ‘to jx)ur*. 
and Aye, 'to call'. .A <ljvision of the two' functions, how'ever, seems to have 
been arrived at even in the iig-reda, when the matiual work was taken over 
by the atlhvaryu, the holr retaining his premier position as the 'invoker' 
or reciter of hymns'. 

The recital ions of the holt, bearing the technical appellations of itklha 
and iafiiM, were already distinguished from the songs of the sainan-singers, 
w'hich were cbaracterizcrl by the fretjuent use of the gSyatrJ and progathtt 
metres and by the formulation of freoj (triads of verses) for singing as 
strophes. The verses found only in the iioma'r'eiid, as well as the 

brhad and rat/imtara siiuans (melodies) are definitely knotvn, and some 
samans appear to have been sung upon the verses used by the Aotr in the 
ritual. 

Jtg-Veda 111,53.3 shows that the ritual formula whereby the adhiiaryu 
is ^ked to give the word-signal to the holr for the commencenient of his 
reeluition and the former's response arc known. 

As regards the fourth priest, the brahtitan, it is possible that, already 
in the latest parts of the lig~Vcda (X.Hl.S), a brahman priest, entrusted 
with the general supervision of the whole ritual, was kimwn, as he is deified 
along v^ ith Soma, the king, and other deities. ^V'hen the brahtiian is lauded 
(IV^riO.?-®) as one whom the king must place in front of him, the way is 
paved for a gradual merger of the two functions, priestly and ads isorv' (of 
the brahman and purohita), which gave the brahman, in the later ritual, 
his all-important position as a sujx;rintending priest. 

The purohita in the Hg-Veda is known to have been employed by a 
king or a rich Kwitriya or ^'ai^ya. Tlie purohita (lit. ‘placed in from') per- 
fonned all the domestic ritual of the king's hoiiwhold. The reference to 
Agni as 'puroAfVa' as well as 'Ao/r' (l-l-l : 11.3.2; II.IL] ■ VMl,2) and the 
de.wription of the two divine hotis of the Apr! litanies as the iw-o purohitas 
(X.66.13 ; X,70.7) suggest that the Aoir Iwing the most important priest in 
the Jig4'eda, ihe purohita diri naturally take over his duties, just as in the 
later ritual (e.g. in the Biahmanas) the purohita assumes the office of the 
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itra/iPTWfi, the overseer of the sacrifice, sm office that bail to be separated 
from tljat of the botr, because of the growing elaboration ami conipUcation 
of the ritual. 

The priesthood, it appears, was normally hereditary in the RgA'edic 
piMiod. Although the ritual cult of the different priestly families must 
have been marked originally by serious differences, tlicse differences seem 
to has'e surs'is'cd only in minor detailsj in the days of the family-wirttidd/tw 
(groups or circles) of the Rg-Veda, The ceremony of -choosing (tind formally 
inviting) the priests' (Tfuig-uoranet) is known to the RgTcda (MI[.a8.Iff.). 
The iraddbd (faith) svhich inspires the sacrificer to bestow a liberal largesse 
(rftt/isjrie) ii|»n the priests at tfic end of a rite is glorified and elevated to the 
rank of a deity (X,151). 

The ya/vfl and fruronuvdbyS verses, which the /iOfr has to repeat in the 
majority of offerings, are fotind in the erfo. The pitrottiivdJtyd is a 
verse addressetf to a god inviting him to be present, and the y5/yi? is recited 
just when the ttdbparyu is about to throw the offering into the fire. 

There is only one altar referred to In the Rg-Vedn. It is erected in 
the house of the sacrificer and the fire kindled by friction is depositctl in 
f/(rce separate plates (corresjsonding to the tbrer fires of the huer ritual). 
Only the gar/iapatya fire is named, but according to Hillcbrandt, the 
not'd and the nard^amsa (or AravyH'PSbana) are the fore-runners of the 
nAdTyorjTvo and daAsina fires, respectively, bunch of sacred grass, gathered 
from the eastern region, is spread on the sacrificial groiinds for the invited 
gods to sit on. Sacred fire-wood (samidb) is placed on the fire and oblations 
are offered into the fire to the accompaniment of the recitation of hymns, 
three times a day. Hymns 111.27 and V'.2S must have been liturgically 
employed from the beginning at the kindling of the fire, Tlie oblations 
consist of milk, butter, grains, and cakes, or of ilie fie.sh of tlie goat, the 
hull, the COW', the sheep, or the horse. Honey was a ritual offering, but 
whether sura (wine), W'hich is in bad odour in the fig-Odd. was used in the 
offerings is not certain. The sruc (spoon) and the two ddn^is (ladles) were 
used in pouring the offerings. Grabas (cups) were used for the offeiiitgs. 

The process of heating the milk in a pot (later elaborated into a cere¬ 
mony called praiargya) and even the minor ritual of offering a cake to Agni 
Ss'istakrt at the end of a ceremony arc known. Ihc Aprt hymns, niinilxT- 
ing ten, ill the Rg-reda, wterc undoubtwily designed from die beginning 
to provide yajya verses for the fore-offerings of the anirn,vl sacrHicc. RgTeda 
111.8 was meant for the anointing of the yiipa (sacrificial post)—an essential 
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fmiti are offered to procure raiti and plenty. An expiatory sacrifice lo 
Varuna, in nhich the wife of the sacrificer confesses to the names or ntimljcr 
of her lovers (if any) and offers plates of [lorridgc in the southern fire, is a 
very curious and interesting feature, In the third, the sSkamedha sacrifice, 
]xrrformed in autumn, the southern fire comes into prominence in connec¬ 
tion with the pitjT-yajna, a sacrificial feast to the manes, which is an impor¬ 
tant feature of the sakatnedhos. Another important element is an offering 
to Rudra Tryambaka, who, thus appeased, was expected to remove himself, 
in the interests of the flocks. The festival is folLotvcd by an offering to 
iunasirau —the two deified parts of the plough—, evidently an agricultural 
rite. 

The agray<ttis4sli or the sacrifice of the first fiuit of the biennial 
harscst is another type of periodical sacrifices, l>elottging both to the Srauta 
and Grhya cults, like the daThf/urtiaffiasa sacrifices. A cake of barley in 
spring and of rice in autumn is offered to Indra and Agni, the All-gods, 
Heaven, and Earth also receiving offerings. The first-bom of the calves 
during the year constitutes the fee. 

THE OCCASIONAL OR SPECIAL SACRtriCES 
Numerous variations of the isti type, modelled on the nesv and full 
moon sacrifices, with appropriate changes in the materials of the offerings, 
can be performed for the fulfilment of particular wishes. 

The animal sacrifice is a fairly freejuent one both as an independent 
sacrifice and as part of the soma sacrifice, either of w’htch may be looked 
upon as the prakrti or norm of the other. .\s an independent sacrifice called 
the mrUdha-paiubandha (or pa^iibandha briefly), it can be performed by an 
ahitdgtii (one w'ho has established the three fires) before partaking of meat 
for the first time and then once or twice a year in the northern course of 
the sun. The form of the offering k that in the nctv moon sacrifice, the 
animal takes the place of the milk offered to Indra. Normally, the rite 
occupies two days. 'I hc sacrificial post to which the victim is to be tied is 
erected in a hole, half within and half outside the altar. It is hallowed 
by unctions and mantras recited over it. The victim is bathed and tied 
to the post and anointed with butter ; and subsequently to the afya offerings, 
the usual procalure of the dariapurnamdsa, down to the fore-offerings, is 
gone through. 

The paryagnikarana which follows now- is an important ceremony: 
A fire-brand is carried three times round the animal by way of describing 
a magic circle around it, to keep off ev il spirits. When the victim is on its 
way to the place of immolation, imbued with the divine essence, the 
sacrificer touches it with the vapSirapanl (the two spits to be used later 
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for roasting the omentum) and tlnis communicates it to himself. 
are rcciic<[ praying for foigiveness for the sin of the killing about to 
1)C perpetrated and dedaring titat the victim docs not die but goes to the 
gods. I'hc victim is quieted by strangulation, to avoid bloodshed, by the 
iamitr priests, while all the others present avert their faces and keep 
looking at the ahavamya. The hrst and more important stage in the 
disposal of the victim is the extraction of the caul or omentum (vapa), after 
making an incision in it, and cooking and offering it to the go^. The 
blood is poured out to the raksasas and spirits. The spits are thrown into 
the fire. The distribution of three cows as presents closes this stage. 

The second phase begins with the cutting of the carcass and prepara¬ 
tion of a rice-cake, special portions of which constitute the li^, a mystic 
deity. Certain sections of the victim’s body are offered to the gods, others 
are eaten by the principal priests who also receive the ida. Finally oomc 
the eleven atiuyajas including offerings to the barhU, the divine doors, etc. 
(in the order of the Apri hymns of the Rg-Veda), The remaining butter 
and fat, the splinter, the staff and the prastara (bundle of grass) are all 
thrown into the fire, other implements being buried, lest the divine 
essence they have acquired should intrude into worldly life. 

The soma sacrifice is the most import am of all sacrifices. Though 
performed by kings and wealthy people, it tvas attended by lay spectators 
to such an extent as to make it a public event! It was a spring festival 
(it is plausibly suggested) performed originally at the beginning of the year, 
falling on the new or full moon day. 

The ognw/oma is the model and fundamental form of the soma sacrifice 
and belongs to the ekaha (one^iay) type. In all soma sacrifices, the soma 
is offered strictly within the framework of the three pressings (jui^anos) of 
the joma (morning, midday, and evening) and to a prescribed series of 
gods; Indra is tlic most important of them, the midday savatia belonging 
to him exclusively, in addition to his share of the morning and evening 
pressings. 

There is first of all, the formal choosing of the priests. Tltey must be 
sixteen in number, even for the simplest agnhioma. A site for the sacrifice 
is borrowed from the king. Then takes place the consecration (diAja) of 
the sacrificer and his wife, which renders them fit for intercourse tvitlt the 
gods- Seclusion, silence, and abstinence from all food (except boiled milk) 
and sexual intercourse are some of the forms of austerities prescribed at 
this stage. There is enacted, next, the ritual farce of buying the soma in 
mock exchange for a cotv' of which the seller is deprived immctliatclyJ The 
soma is then borne on a cart to the sacrificial place where it is accorded a 
guest-reception. Now begin the three upasad <lays. On each tipasad day 
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is peiforiiial mice ihc pravargya or ‘hot niilk' sacriticc rnciiiioned before. 
On the second upnsad day is coiisirocted the great altar on whicli the joMja 
carts arc placed. An animal sacrifice—die offering of a goal to Agtii and 
Soma—lakes place on the last tipasad day. The suiya tbiy proper is 
hemklcd by tlie ]x;rforniance of the morning litany (pt'aWrflMuvflAa) adtlressetl 
to Agiii, the Dawn, and the Asvins. The juice is extracted from shoots of 
the jottm plant by pressing with stones or moriar and pestle, and is purified 
by being passed slowly through a strainer of sheep's wool; then it is tratiS' 
ferred to Jars and mixed with milk. Minute details as to the drawing of 
the soma cups for offering and the recitations of the hstras and siolras are 
gi\en. Another animal sacrifice takes place on this tlay of pi’cssiitg, the 
victim being dedicated to Indra and Agni. Cate offerings, libations, and 
oJ)latioiis are the order of the day. The rite is pnictically concluded with the 
^Stii-MoTula iasira and formally by the ceremony of the avabfirtha (carrying 
down lo the water), 'fhe squeezed shoots of the iotna, the saciificial imple^ 
ments, the antelope-sktn, and the girdles used since the consecration are 
tlirow't) into tJie water. The sacrificer and his wife then go into the water, 
rub the backs of each other, and coming out of the water put on new clothes, 
finally, offerings are made and verses addressed to V'aruna and the bath 
itself. 


Of the seven joma sacrifices, entitled fyotistoma, the vajapeya (draught 
of strength) shows some traces of a popular origin. It could \k peiionncd 
for the atmininent of victory and jjower not only by kings, but also by any 
well-to-do member of the three higlier castes. A conventional chariot race 
was a characteristic feature of it. 

The royal consecration {rajasuya) was a public event in the sense that 
Its poniji attracted menibeni of the public, and prayers for the wclfetrc of 
the country and the people Eormwl part of the mnn/roj recited. The sacrifice 
w;i5, however, instituted by the king as an individual, there being indeed 
no sacrifice performed on behalf of the nation or community. It is in fomi 
a soma sacrifice, preceded by the usual dlha ceremony, the upasad days, and 
other preliminary rites that last well over a year. On the day of the 
anomiing (abfiifcka, which is generally the first day of the Caitra month 
exactly thirteen months after the opening of the preliminaries, the king! 
drajxd in regal raiment, takes a bow with three arrows from the ud/nwryu 
and announces his anointment with an ap)iropriatc formula. He then steps 
fori, m each of the different quarters and sits on a seat made of the woil 
of the mbmiWo tree covered with a tiger-skin. He is anointed or 
Usprmkkd wnh a fluid compounded of butter, honey, different kinds of 

poured over him from a cup of udumbara 
wood. Somu libations and offerings follow nc.xt, after which he enacts a 
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tiuinic I'aid in hU charifli on the catde of hU kimfolk, at whom he cliv , 
charges liis arrows. He then si is on a throne covered w'iih a liger-skin and 
plays a itiotJt'ganie of dice, wiili a cow as tlic stake, in svhich it is airanged 
that he wins. Then comes the concluding baili. 

It ss'as, hoss'ever, in the cihrcttnedha, the ancient horse-sacrifice known 
c^'cii to the Rg-Vutla, that the apex of regal splendour was reached. It was 
perfornietl for the realiitalion of the very highest imperial ambitions that a 
king could entertain, and was addressed to Prajapati and the gods in the 
aggregate. It niiiks as an ahltia soma sacrifice, having more than one inlja 
day. The rite begins on the 8th or 9lh day of the month of Phalguna, when 
the horse is bound and bathed. I'he horse is then consecrtiied near the fire, 
different types of cakes being offered in the three ensuing days. TJic horse 
is then set free to wander about at will, guarded by an escort of armed 
youths. During the year-long interv'al of its absence, various offerings and 
rites arc perfonued, while tales of ancient kings are narrated by the holr 
and lutes are played and chants sung from day to day, 'WTicn the horse 
returns, a soma sacrifice with Uircc jutjfl days is pciformed. On the second 
5 »rya day, the horse is sacrificed along sviih hundreds of victims, wild and 
tame, from the elephant to the bee (the Rg-V^dtt mentions the offering of 
a goal only to Pusan). Before the carcass is cut up, the cliief queen lies 
down beside the dead horse (by way of a fertility spell), while an obscene 
dialogue between the priests and the other w'oinen of the king's Jiarcra is 
rchcar.icd. Before the offering of the omentum, brahmodya riddles arc 
proposed and solved by the priests among themselves. The concluding bath 
takes place on the third sutyd day. 

The apii-cayana or piling of the firc-ahar with the heads of five 
victims—a man and four other sacrificial animals—, built imo ihe low'cst 
straium of tfie altar, is so elaborate and complicated a rite that it could 
not be a frequent one, 'I'hc .^atafiatha Bralimana attributes the cult to a 
new teacher, Sandilya—i.c. other than Yajnavalkya, the reputed teacher 
of the main jxirt of the Briihmana—, and says that the sacrifice of a man 
along w'ith the other four victims was by no means an ancient custom and 
w'as, further, soon replaced by other (substituted) rites. As the heads of 
the five victims were to be walled up in the lowest layer of the edifice (tiic 
bodies being thrown in water), the use of the head of a man already killed, 
by lightning or an ariotv-shot seems to have .siiiriced. 

Among other oftififl rites, there is the sarva-medfta (the sacrifice of all) 
and numerous other forms. 

All sonirt satriftces with more than twelve 'pressing' days are satfroj. 
The jjcculiarity of these saltras is that nfi the olficiating priests arc jointly 
and individually saciificcrs. The model is the dvadaiaha or the ahitui 
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sacrifice having ivvehe pressing days, the rules only sfioiving how ii is to 
be built up to the iattia pattern. The most interesting sal fra Is the gat'd m- 
ayana (cows’ walk) which lasts for one year, the astronomical or calendar 
landmarks of which correspond to the stages of the sacrifice (for example, 
iJie visuvat day becomes its central dayj. The maximum dtiration of a 
saltf a may be any number of years, even one thousatid. 

Tile sautrSmanh briefly described before, is classified as a /lot/iV^yfljVia. 
as it is not a somo sacrifice, sura being used as an offering in iti instead of 
the soma. 

Finally, there are any number of expiatory rites, simple as well as 
elaborate, for grave sins as well as negligible errors in the performance of 
the sticrifice. 


II. THE GRHYA CEKEMONIES OF THE ^TOIC RITUAL 

7 lie non-petsotial rites: The distinction between tile three fires of the 
$raiita cult and tlie single fire of the itouseholder was recognized as early as 
tbe Hg-Vetia. Certain ceremonies, such as the morning and evening fire- 
service and the new and full moon sacrifices as well as some other cereal 
and animal sacrifices, are common to both the cults, the difference being one 
of elaboration only. On the other hand, the personal and family rites t>elong 
exclusively to the Grhya (domestic), and the sotna sacrifice exclusively to 
the .^rauta cult. 

The occasions for the setting up of the domestic (ire for its uninter¬ 
rupted maintenance were marriage, the death of the head of the bmily, 
or the division of the family property. The time prescribed is some 
auspicious forenoon of a brigiit fortnight in the uttarayana (northern 
course of the sun). Tlie householder himself, as a rule, performed the 
ritual, the service of a brahman being optional, except at tJic sulagava and 
tlhanvaniari sacrifices i the wife could deputize at the morning and evening 
firc-sers'ice, and the maintenance of the fire was the concern of all members 
of the family including a resident pupil. 

The material is the same as at the ^rauta offerings, with the difference 
that the soma is never one of the offerings and that the animal victim is 
not very frct|Uent. As a rule, at the end of a domestic rite, is performed 
a ceremony cdled yajna^vastu in whidv a liandful of kida grass dipped 
in the «;>a and besprinkled with water, is thrown into the fire with an 
invocation to Rudm, 

The daily niormng and evening offerings, after sunrise and sunset 
are made of barley or rice (cooked or raw) to Sury^ and Prajap.iti and to 
Agni and Prajapati, respectively. 

The five great sacrifices {pafica.maha.yajfm) to be performed daily 
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are; '{]) The sacrifice to the gods is made oul of the food 

(prejMred for the morning or evening meal) over which some milk, curds, 
or butter h jsoured^ and is offered silently into the fire by the houstrholdcr 
with his hands. (2) The sacrifice to the beings (fe/iuffl-yu/riu) consists of 
oblations (baiis) placed on the ground, inside the fire chainbcr or outside^ 
and offered to the four elements (pTtbvJ, up, vuyu, and to Pi'^sjapati, 

to iiania, and to the All-gods, and, finally, in the dustbin to the demons. 
(3j The remnants of the balis, besprinkled with water, are |JOuretl out 
towards the south to the pilrs, that is the piir-ytijnu. (4) The brahmu-yajHu 
consists of the svddhyaya or daily recitation of Vedic texts. (5) Hie sacrifice 
to men (^munnsyd-yajna) is offered when a guest is fed or a beggar given 
food, before the householder takes his meah 

The new and full moon sacrifices are offered very much in the same 
way as those of die .irauta cult, with the difference tliat, instead of die 
cakes, the mess of cooked food is prepared in the stkdripdka manner. The 
preparation of the djyu, the pavitrakas (purifiers of darbhu grass), and the 
up^turana (under spreading) and the (over-pouring) of the 

oblation with the djya arc other pecidiarities of the Grhya proceedings. 

There are also other periodical Grhya sacrifice: (1) The Srdva^a 
sacrifice to the serpents takes place on the full moon day of the Sravana 
monthp in the monsoon, w^hen the use of a high couth for sleeping upon 
becomes necessary^ for four months. Oblations of barley flour or cooked 
food are offered to the month and full moon of Sravana* to Visnu, and to 
the rainy season. Fried grain and barley flour are then mixed w^ith butter 
and offered to the serpents. Water is next poured out into a nciv w^ater-pot, 
for the serpen(5 to wash themselves with and a comb, unguents^K flotvers, 
collyrium, and a mirror are offered to them for personal decoration. A buH 
to the divine serpents concludes the ceremony* This pcrforniance is repeated 
every night silently until (2) the ceremony of praiyatfurohana (re-descent) 
or the flgru/idyaul festival, which takes place on the full moon of Margaii™, 
tv hen the temporary use of the high bedstead is given up. The ritual is nearly 
the same as in the iraratia sacrifice. As the name agrubayam indicates, the 
full moon of M^rgailrM probably coincided with ihe beginning of the 
Nctv Year and so a renovation of the house, with a new coat of paint for 
the walls and the levelling of the floor* etc, is donc^ 

Tlie agricultural rites are* in a sense, seasonal or periodicak There 
arc riiual ceremonies formally consecrating the various stages of agricultural 
oj^erations: (1) The plough is set in niotiou for the fio-t time under an 
appropriate naksatra (Rohinl or Jyesdia). (2) The sacrifice to Stta (the 
rustic deity of the field-furrow) is offered on the field itself* These two 
rites take place just before the Srdimfju sacrifice to the siiakes^ There are, 
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further, rites at (i) the sowing of die seed: (4) the reaping of the crop; 
(5) the threshing of the corn ; (6) the putting of the groin into the irarn ; 
and (7) the partaking of the first fruits of the harvest. 

The prosperity of cat tie is ensured by many rites* 

(1) The iUiagava (spit-ox) sacrifice, so called because an ox is offered 
to the spit-bearing Rudra, is the most important of these. A fine ox becomes 
a fit victim when it has cut its teeth. The offering lakes place in spring or 
autiimm under an auspicious 7iaksatra, about midnight, away from the 
village. The usual procedure of the animal sacrifice is follosvetl u-ith slight 
vanations. Nothing belonging to the sacrifice is !o be taken to the village 
and the sacrificer does not jiartake of the flesh. Some Grhya-.Suiro.s prescribe 
a form of this sacrifice in uhich no ox is killed, but three messes of boiled 
ncy are offered to the bull (that is spared), atid to a cow and calf, or to tfie 
fetish-images of these three, represeming Sarva, hfidhusi, and Javanta 
respectively, 

(2) The baudhyevUtarat in which a lump of boiled rice besprinkled 
with djya is jilaced in a basket of pama leaves, M-hich is kept hanKinu on a 
tree for Rudra, 


(3) The slhanpaka offering to K.wtropati, represented bv a bull, is put 
in leaves and placed on the beaten irack of the cows without a fire. 

(4) The ceremony of vrsolsarga (the letting loose of a bull) on the 
Karttika full moon to ensure the good breeding of cattle. 

(5) .Some minor Htes consisting of the recitation of appropriate formulas 
to ensure their health and safety. 

Among the occasional ceremonies fell the following: 

([) Guest-reception: It is an elaboration of the daily maMfisyo-ya/Ma. 
There is an authorizcfl list of guests, including a teacher, an officiating 
priest, a king, a snataka, and a inarriagc-relation. A small i-ccept ion-shed 
IS prc|wred, with a couch or bed of grass placed in it as a seat. \Vhen the 
guest IS seated, his feet are washed and arghya (water etc. as worship), 
acamamyo (water for sipping), and madhuparka (honcy-mixiure) arc offered, 
and then a cow is presented to him. The guest is then fed. 

(2) The building of the house: The selection of the site is determined 
by the quality and condition of the soil, etc. The digging of pits for the 
jwsts, the erection of the posts along with a water-plant to prevent fire, and 
the putting up of the beams and tlie roof are all stages marked bv ritual 
acts. The positions of the doors (especially the main door) is a matter of 
grc'at care. The Jtouse-building is com hided by the ^ditiddnti or the rite 
of the appe.i*tncnt of the i/asfu (site or house). A mess of sacrificial food 
IS cookc-d and offered to Vasiospti, ilie presiding deity of the house. Only 
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two Grhya-Sutras prescribe an animal sacrifice for the iWJtuianfi ceremony. 
The feeding of Brahmatps and relatives concludes the ceremony, 

(i) The caiiya sacrifice: A 6Hfj is offered to the eaitya. si hich is cither 
a religious shrine or a memorial erected to the memory of a teacher or some 
other tlistinguished person. 

The Personnl or Fajniiy Sacrattieitts: We may begin with the marriage 
sacrament. The main elements of the ceremony go back to the Indo- 
European period. The sacred domestic fire—the divine witness of the 
marriage and the constant companion of the married couple thereafter— 
practically is the only god worshipped. The main stages of the rite arc: 
The tvoDcr fonnalLy goes to the girl's house, and after both of them have 
taken a bath and the priests of Ixnh the families have offered ajya oblations 
into the domestic fire on l>ehalf of them separately, the bridegroom grasps 
the hand of the bride {fiatti-grahonit}. The bridegroom then leads the tmidc 
three times round the fire (parirtayana), and next makes her ste]i on a stone 
(/Limdroh^na), symbolic of the steadfastness which the stone imparts. Among 
the many offerings a special one is that of parched grain {/a/fl) 

made by the bride w'ith hollowed (joined) hands into the fire. The most 
vital ceremony which is sup[xysed, even today, to set the formal seal on 
marriage is the sapla~padi (the seven steps) svhich the couple take together 
in a northern or north-eastern direction. This is symbolic of their friendly 
co-operation (their marching in step) in married life. After sunset, the 
husband points out the pole-star, the Arundhati star, and the Saptarsis 
(Ursa iMajor) to the bride (this is supposed to ensure the stability of conjugal 
life). At the husband’s home the couple cat together the sacrificial food 
cooked in the nuptial fire (to acquire a community of tastes in all matters). 
The ss'eriding over, the couple pass three nights (or a longer period) of 
abstinence from salted or pungent food, in chasiiiy. On the fourth day, 
the ceremony of the consummation of niarriage, called appropriately the 
cal UT I hi harman (the rite of the fourth night) or the garbhadhdna (impregna¬ 
tion), takes place. 

The ceremony of puihsauana (ensuring a male offspring) takes place 
generally in the third month of prcgnanq'. 

The simantonnayarta (parting of the hair) lakes place any time from 
the fourth to the eighth month of the first pregnancy only. I’he husband 
staiufs Ijehind the svife, attaches to her neck an udtimbara isvig. and pits 
her hair from the front backwards, first w'ith darbha blades, then w-iih a 
splinter of vJratara ss'ood, etc. The use of the udumbara twig and the 
vlratara wootl is intended to ensure fertility to the wife and exubemnee 
and heroism to the child. 

1—33 
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The jtttakartnan or biriliccremony is to be perfonned immediately after 
birth. The father breathes three times on the child anti then draws in tus 
breath. He smears the child’s tongue with a mixture of butter, honey, 
anti curds taken from a golden vessel or spoon. The navel-string is now 
cut and the infant, after being washed, is given ilic breast. 

On the tenth day after birth, the ceicmony of namakarana (naming) 
takes place for common use (as distinguished from the secret name known 
only to the parents, given immediately after birth). 

The cciemony of amta-prajam or the first feeding of the child with 
solid food takes place in the sixth month, 

I he chudakaratta (the rite of tonsure) takes place in the third year, 
as a rule, for a BrahmaTia child, and in the fifth and sei'enth years, for a 
Ksatriya and Vaiiya child rcstHCtively. The tangled locks of the child are 
loosened and moistened with butter and a mixture of hot and cold water 
by the father, who symbolically plies the razor on the darhfia blade that is 
put on the head, and then the barber steps in. 

rite godano ceremony, similar in nature, is performed in the sixteenth 
or eighteenth year of the boy. In addition to the hair on the head, the 
beard, the hair under the aim-pits, and the nails arc also now cut. 

By far the most important sacrament in the life of a boy is the tipanayana 
(■the leading or drawing near’ of the boy to himself by the teacher), a kind 
of cultural rebirth of the boy. It takes place in his eighth, elevemh. or 
twelfth year, according to his caste. The boy is shaved, bathed, and dressed 
m a new garment, and wcais the sacrificial cord over his left shoultler. 
Then, Jii from of the domestic fire, the preceptor winds a girdle tlircc times 
round the boy from left to right so that it covers his navel and tics it into 
a thi^ecfold knot after the recitation of appropriate prayers. Then follows 
the initiation proper and the giving cfiargc of tlie hoy to the go<ls Ihe 
teacher toiidics, with his left hand, the left shoulder of the pupil and draws 
the boys right hand towards himself with the vyahrtis reciting the Savitri 
verse and an appropriate formula signifying the initiation. The teacher 
then seizes the pupil s right hand with his own right hand, exhorting him, 
in the vvortls of a fonnula, to ‘sip water, put on fuel, do service, and svoid 
s eep by day. He next touches with his right hand the region of the pupil’s 
heart, with a fonnula that proclaims the union of their hearts, and recites 
a Pj^yer imploring Indra, the goddess SarasvatT. etc. to endow the initiate 
with mielhgencc and prays to the gods to take charge of the boy. The 
special un.fomr and ^uipment of this apprentice (varying according to his 
caste) consist of the skin of a deer (goat or cow), worn as an upper garment 
a lower gamient of a particular colour, and a staff of a paxticulfr wood 
(according to h.s ciste). rlie staff is to be discarded along with the girdle 
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etc. at the end of his sttidcnishipp uhen a new staff is uikcn up. The boy is 
taught with great ceremony a famous stanTa from the Rg-Ved^ (111.62.10), 
sacred to Savitr, in tlte guyain metre (or it may be a different sianxat sacred 
to ^Savjtr from the Rg-Veda in the tristubh or jag^ttJ metres, according as the 
boy IS a K^triya or Vaiiya), During the period of studentship, the intel¬ 
lectual training of the l>oy consisted of a study of the Veda preceded by die 
recitation of the Sffuifr? stanza. His physical and moral training ivas assur^ 
by the observance of certain obligatory vows and duties, such as gathering 
fuel in the morn in g and the tending of the teachci's fire with it, begging 
for food in the villagCp and performing every morning and evening the 
sandhyd (tivilight devotion), ivluch consisted chiefly of a repetition of the 
S^itrl stanza, preceded by the uydhrtiSt and certain auspicious Vedk h^Tuns. 
He strictly obsened diastiiy and abstained bom certain foods. 

The retxtrn of the stttdcnt to his parental home from the teacher’s 
house, after the successful completion of his [leriod of studentship, was 
signalized or fonualized by the rite of (lit. 'return') which took 

pbice just before his actual re-entry into his prental abode. Its main 
feature was a ceremonial bath before his introduction into the W'ordly life, 
which he. now c;xlkd a sndiaka (one xvho has taken the bath), could begin, 
by tnaixyang and founding a hoxxsehold. TJie bath is preceded by a shave 
and folloxved by a lot of anointing and salving as well as decoration xvith 
a garland and a fexv ornaments, sudx a? a pellet of ba<Uira wood tied lo his 
left hand, a |>cllet of gold xvom round the neck, and txvo car-rings. He 
takes up a nexv staff of a different wood also, and proceeds to the place 
where a formal reception awaits him W'itlx an arghya. 

in. FUNERAL RITES AND ANCES^FR VI. OFFERINGS IN THE \TD1C RITG VL 

The variations of ritual procedure in tlic Srauta and Grhya cults, in 
the sphere of the sacrifices to the gods, arc due naturally to the use of three 
fires in the former and one fire in the latter. But in the s]ihcrc of the 
offerings to the dead and the manes, only one of the three fires—the 
drtAsbifl—is in use even in the 5rauta ciikj like the single domestic fire 
of the Grhya cult* the other two fires being paid only formal atid nominal 
homage. 

Two conceptions of the Fathers must be clearly distinguished: the one 
comprising the distant, haLf-forgoiien, and almost mythical ancestors, the 
pitrs (or manes) ; and the other pertainitig to the Fathers who have but 
Lately departed, the profits* The STsddhQ ceretnonies of the Grhya oilt 
cmbcKly both these concepts. The fii^t finds expression in the daily 
pitr-yajj^a, the monthly irdddba, and the astaha and animfakyd rites^ in all 
of w^hich the pitfs are honoured and receixT oblations like the goeb- The 
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Second concept is emi^ied in the funeral ritual foliou'ing iniiiiedlately 
after deatli and in the ekoddiila and Mifdriflikarana iraddhas. 

yVs the continuance of the homage to the dead from one generation to 
another in a family depends on the continuance of the family line, the 
production of offspring is regarded as one of tlie principal duties of a 
householder. 

The ritual texts recogjiiiic only cremation^ which therefore must be 
,^judged the normal mode of disposing of the dead in the Vctlic period. 
I he only burial rites, which the texts describe, pertain to the bones of 
the ciematcd destd, which arc interred tsdih ceremony, and the burial of 
children under two years of age, 

THE RITUAL OF THE DtSFiOS.4L OF THE DflAD 
The hair and nails of the dead person are cut off, and the dead body 
is Washed, anointed, garlanded, and clothed In a new garment. It is then 
boi lie by men or taken in a cart drawn by cows to the smaSdna (crematorium) 
and placed on the funeral jjyre (in the midst of throe fires produced from- 
the tlirce sacred fires, if the deceased, as an dltitdgni, had matniained them). 
The trife of the deceased is then made to lie down on the pyre by the side 
of the dead body (atid if the deceased was a K^triya, his bow is placed in 
his hand). Her brother-in-law or some other representative of the husband 
then makes her rise from the pyre with the Rg-\"edic stanza X.13,8 (and the 
bow' is either taken off, with the next stanza, or, according to the Grhya- 
Sutras, is Iftnt, broken, an<l throw'n on to the pyre). That the ritual docs 
not contemplate the burning of the widow is certain ; her lying on the 
pyre and her suhsequent recall to life are only symliolical of hci immolation. 
If the decejtscd ivas an dhiiagtii, such of his sacrificial utensils as are made 
of stone, copper, or earthenware arc taken by the son, the rest Ijcing burnt 
With the corpse in the saiSgtiK A goat (mentioned as a share of the 
funeral fire even in the Rg~V(da} and a cow arc sacrificed, and the llcsh. 
the omentum, and other parts of the cow^ are placed on the various parts 
of the dead body and burned with it. According to the Grhya ritual, it is 
when I he dead liody is being burned that the dead is addressed with the 
^gX^edic verses X.U.7,8. 10,11 ; lfi,l-6; 17.S-6 ; 18.10-13. etc., exhorting 
him To go forth by those ancient jiaths whereon the Fathers of old have 
gone, to meet the two kin^, Yama and Varuna. and gather himself to the 
I-aihers, to leave alt blemish behind, to run past the four-eyed briiulled 
(logs^ihe two sons of Samma'. etc. If the deceased was noi'an a/meni, 

I he rxKly is burned silently^ 

After the burning, the mourners (chiefly sapimtas up to the sevemh 
degree) iclurn, never once looking back, bathe, and offer libations of water 
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On the thrcshokl of ihe house, they sl]> tvatcr ami touch purifying and 
aui^pieious tlutigs> like water, lire, cow-dung, etc., and then enter it. 

The place of the hurtling is cooled by itprinkling over it a mixture of 
milk and water and reciting the Rg-Vedic vci^ (X.16.13 If.). On the third 
day, but usually on the tenth day, the gathering of the bones takes place. 
The uni cotitaitiing the bones is dejx>siied in a pit, the deceased being 
addressed with the verse: ‘.Approach, Mother Earth* etc. (R,F„ XJ8.10)- 

.Somc of the Rg-V'edic man Iras cited in the ritual above speak of the 
funeral fire as conducting the preta (the ‘departed' one) directly to the 
manes (piI ts), but the later (Sbtta) ritual lays dotvn that only the ceremony 
of 5 ii/*iudT/taniud (a iradtiha) can secure the admission of a preta to the order 
of the manes. Tliis ceremony takes place on the iitfclfth day after death, 
if the son of the deceased (an ahitagni) wants to maintain the Sraiila fires, 
but oihenvise, and generally, at the end of one year from detiih. Four 
natcT-iJots arc filled w itU sesame, scents, and nater (one for the preta and 
three for the father, grandfather, and grcat-giandfather of the preta) and 
four pitidas (lumjM) are prepared. The performer pours the contents of the 
pot of the preta into the pots of the three Fathers with mantras. The first 
lump (that for the preta) is then distributed on or over the other three lumps 
with the mantras (pt.V.^ X.llUJ-!). Hereafter the preta is ranked as the 
first among the Fathers, who number only three, the gicat-grandfather of 
the preta being automatically dropped (as he is noiv promoted to the class 
of the halfimythical manes). 'I'his is because of the ntle in the Sruti: 
‘There can be no fourth pinda.’ 

But until this sapindikarana takes place (i.e. normally, for a whole 
year after death), a special irdddha called the ehoddista (addressed or ofiered 
to one only) is performed on ei'ery new moon day. 

Only the Satapatha Brahtnana and the allied KStyayana irauta-Sfitra 
mention the ceremony of the erection of a memorial to the dead, a fimg 
time after death. The buried bones arc exhumed at night anti re-buried 
next morning in a secluded sjiot aw'ay from the village and a mound erected 
over them. The mournets return, after placing a barrier between the living 
and the dead (in the memorial mound). The Rgd^eda (X.18.3*4} refers 
to a stone as such a barrier, 

THE ANCESTRAL OFFERINGS 

The subsequent offerings begin after the admission of the preta 
to the order of the piip. Tlic most important among them is 
the monthly iraddha. taking place always in the afternoon on the 
parvan d,iy of the new moon and therefore called ^rvana, its 
exact counterjxirt in the Srauta cult being the pinda-pitr-yajna., 
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'vvhcre the daksiria fire only is used. Food consisting o£ rice (chiefly) 
and other otfering-matersal is prepared and an odd number of 
Brahinanas (at least three) is formal])' invited to re present the father, the 
grandfatiler, and the great-grandfather. After the iisual riles, the performer 
makes oblations of djya and other food to each of the three Fathers naming 
them and repeating the V'edic verse (jR-F., X.15.13), svith suitable variations 
of the word ‘pilaraiy in it in the case of the last two Fathers. Finally, after 
offering the svisiakrl oblation, he feeds the Brahmaips, and uses the 
remaiiiing food for tire subsequent rites, which are performed iir a spot 
in the souiii-east. Here, three pits arc dug and be.strewn with southward 
pointed darbka grass, a fire-brand being placed beside them. Three jars 
(of metal, stone, and clay) arc placed near the pits and ^%'atcr and sesame 
put into them. The performer then takes up one vessel, and pours water 
in each of the three pits inviting the three Fathers by name lo bathe them¬ 
selves. TJic renrnants of food are then made into three pin^as of eqtuU 
Slijc and ir^msferred to the pits. The three Fathers are now invoked by 
name, each separately, to partake of them. He then pours rvatcr on the 
lumps and adds oollyrium and salve to them. He also puts down flakes 
of wool representing a garment and invokes the Fathers to anoint and clothe 
llrenisclvcs. The performer then returns from the place where the pinda 
offering has taken place. 

Next come the astakSs (eighth-day ceremonies). Generally three as takas 
are mentioned, namely, tJiosc performed on the eighth day, following the 
full moon of the Paup, Maglia, and Phalguna months, Asvalayana adds 
a fourth, that in the Margailt^ month, but allows the option of cclebiating 
one only, called the eAmVaAd or middle in the month of Magha, 

extending over three days (7th to the 9th As regards the first osiaAd, 

die simplest procedure (according to Sankhayana) is to sacrifice vegetables 
and then to offer tlic oblation to Agni Svispkrt, According to Cobhila 
and Paraskara, apiipas (cakes) are a speciality of this astaku whiclt is even 
named as the apupdstakd. Grains prepared (i.e. pounded, husked, and 
winnowed) in the sthalipdka way arc cooked into a cam (mess of boiled 
grains). Then eight cakes are prcpiired and djya poured over them twice 
after they are baked. Then tire prescribed portions are cut off from the corn 
and the cakes and sacrificed with the words 'To ssfaka, sua/id'. 

In the case of the middle astakd, on the day preceding the eighth day, 
boiled rice wiilt and without sesame, rice, milk, or cakes made of ground 
grain are sacrificed with eight verses from the Rg-Vedk hymn X.15. On 
the next day, the sacrifice of an animal (a cow) takes place along w'ith that 
of a mess of cooked food. The Drabmanas are fed after the oblation to 
Agni Svis^krt. 
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The anvastakya (aCtcr-os/nAa) rite follows all the three asiakas or, as is 
usual, the middle one only. It is very much like a oonvemional iraddAo 
ceremony with one or two special fcaturies. 

One more ast^aka on the 'Miigha' day, sometime aher the full mcjon 
day of the month of Bhadrapada in the rainy season, is referred to by the 
Ahfaiayana and Hiranyakeii Grkya-^utTos. The ceremonial procedure is 
very much like that in a parvana srdddha, the use of flesh being optional. 

Finally may be mentioned the pUt'yajria or maha-pUf-yafUQ of the 
jrauta cnlt. The /undos are offered in this ceremony to the more disunt 
Fathers, namely, those of the sixth, fifth, and fourth degree's and not to the 
first, second, and third degree Fathers, as is usual. 

There are further special or occasional haddhas performed to celebrate 
Itappy events such as birth, marriage, etc. and are called vrddAr srdddbas. 
They are performed also to commemorate the dedication of wells, pools, etc. 
Very naturally, the Fathers are described here as nSndimuA/iai (of festive 
faces) instead of as osruinuAAtts (of tearful countenance). A different ritual 
procedure is adopted, which approximates to that in the sacrifices to the 
gpds. The movctncnis are, for example, from left to right; barley is used 
instead of sesame; and the number of Brahtnanas is even, not odd. 
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T he Vcdaiigas arc a class of liicratunc auxiliary to the proper cultivation 
and utidcrsianding of the V^edic texts and tiieir applicatton in rituals 
and consist of the following six subjects: (1) Sikm (phonetics), (2) ka!pa 
(ritual),' (3) vyakaratia (grainmar). (1) iiirukta (eiyinology), (5j chandas 
(metrics), and (6) jyoiisa (astronomy). Although the tvord ^rcddttga' literally 
means ‘limb (flriga) of ilic V’cda’, and although the Vedangas arc generally 
inrkided by Uteiary' historians in Vedic Hieraiurc, they do not, in the 
orthodox view, form part of the Voda. which is 'Sruti’ or "divine revelation", 
the only working dermilion of which isr the sum-total of Mantras and 
Bnihmanas". This revealed scripture is supposttily not composed by any 
human ainhors but simply 'seen" by the rsh and, as such, is sliarply dis¬ 
tinguished from the literature called "Smrti" (literally 'memory'or "tradition") 
composed hy h tuna it authors—a literature which is held to be authoritative 
only in so far as it is based on something corresponding to it in the Sruti. 
Tlie V'cdangas. which originally meant 'subjects of insiruetion in a Vedic 
school, subserv ing and aiding the presentation of the Veda", fall tinder the 
category of ‘Smrti', liwugh euphemistically called "the limbs of the Veda". 


THE GENESIS Of THE VEDASCAS 

During the Brahmana period, the manlras of the Vedas were preserved 
by oral tradition only. \Vhen, at the cntl of this period, the spoken 
language drifted far aw'ay from the language of the Smii, which was fell to 
be as antique as it was sacred, the necessity naturally arose of preserving 
intact the inner substance as well as the external form of the iSntii. Even 
in the Briihmanas, there are statements diat violence is done to the meaning 
of ^mti passages if they are pronounced improperly. It w^as therefore felt 
necessary to lay down general rules on the proficr pronunciation and 
accentuation of the rnan/riu and ihcir metre, especially when differences in 
their pronunciation were sanctioned by the traditions of the different seats 
or schtmlsof Brahmanic learning. Thus tverc formulated Hksa and chandas. 

ilh regard to the inner substance of the iniinims, the dillicultics were 
far greater—a situation testified to by the fact that there appear different 
ritual contexts or liturgical settings for tlie RgA^edic mantras even in the 


nm ^ chapter on Vtdic RtiuaU’, tKc wlijett h 

nis rmictj here. Simihrly, in4 titrukiii hnve hni li«n (fcaictt here in detail as 

they have lieeii iratrd m the dnpicr on '\mji ^nd Piiiini- aUo. ™ « 
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later V’cdic Sainhitas and endless discussions occur in the Biahinnms 
regarding their meaning and the propriety of their employment in particular 
contexts. and yiirakla tried lo WTcstle with the problems of 

exegesis of the mantraif and kalf/a and jyotisa tackled the question of the 
■ho^v anti when" of their liturgical employment in sacrifices. Thus the six 
Vedangas were formulated and systematized within the curricula and 
syllabi of the various Vedic schools. 

THElIt LITERARY STYLE 

The Vedangas are composed for the most part in the jutra (aphoristic) 
style; even when some of them (like the works of ^unaka) arc composed 
in mixed itokas^ they are quoted as ‘Suiras’, and arc ascribed to authors w'ho 
are othenvise w'cll known as Sutra-auLhors (atitraiiidras). It is noteworthy 
that the Vedaiigas inaugurated a new literary' epoch, svith tlieir un;<[ue 
Sutra style. 

The srord ^sutra’ means 'thread, string, or clue'. A Sutra w-ork strings 
together the salient points of a text or subject, systematically, in short 
sentences compressed into the most concise form. The many Brahmana 
and Brahmana-like passages in the midst of the Sfitras make it very' probable 
that the siitra style des'elopcd front the prose of the Brahmaips, which consists 
almt^i exclusively of short sentences and leaves unsaid all that is supposed 
to be explained in oral presentation and instruaion. 

The mass of details in various subjeas—ritualistic, religious, and 
philosophical—that accumulated in the later Sariihitas and Brahmanas and 
in the Boa ling tradition had reached such staggering proportions that it 
must have imposed an unbearable strain on the memory of the \'cdic student. 
The urgent need of compressing and reducing this vast and diffuse material 
into a reasonably small size and giving it a systematic shape u’as anstrered by 
the formulation of the stiira style. 

REFERENCE TO THE VEOANGAS IN EARLY LtTF.RATCRE 

The earliest reference to the number of the Vedangas as six occurs in 
the SadvititSa Brdhmatia (IV.7) of the Satna-Veda, where they are said to 
constitute the limbs of the goddess .Svaha, The Afrastamba fiaipa-Sutra 
(11.4.8), in a different order than the usual, the Mundaka Upanisad (1.1.5.), 
and the Caranavyiiha enumerate the six Vedangas, in the traditional order, 
while the Mamt Smrti (ML185) mentions only their number as six.’ 

Obviously, the Vedangas, as subjects of study, must have interested the 
rsis of the Brahtnanas and the Saiiihitas, not excluding the Rg^Veda SamhitS, 

^ Ulc comuKnliiTy chi ihc prEtiiakhya wllich the fotlrlh 

Lii$teid Qi ajs the first, has for diantifli, ajid )^ti^in-£r)^.eFuirn feir 
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from the earliest times. The Vctlaiiga doctrines must, then, he sought for 
in tile Samhitas, Brahmanas, and the Sutras, step by step, rather than in 
the short and iMrren tracts, tiaditionally desigitated as the VctL'nigas and 
appended later to the inanuscripis of the ^'edils, Tltcsc tracts, mistaken in 
the beginning by scholars for the real Vedahgas, represent Eiut (he last 
atteinpu, though not with full success, to abridge and simplify earlier 
devdopinciits in their respective fields, under titles sanctioned by antiqtiity. 

Ill the ChSndogya Uf>afihitd (VII J), Narada, while detailing the extent 
of his knowledge, refers to (i) naksatra-vidydr (ii) tiie veda of the Vedas, 
(iii) dtnm'Oidyd, and (iv) brahmU’Viilya, of which the first evidently means 
jyotisa or astronoiny ; the last three have been explained as meaning, 
respectively, (ii) vyakarana, (iii) »iVu/ita, and (iv) MksS, chandos, and ka!^. 
According to a commentator on the Byhadaranyaha Upanhitd (lI.d.Kt), just 
as ‘Itihasa’ and 'Pudina* in the sense of epic stories' and ‘sections on topics 
like creation and the first cause' form integral parts of the Brahmanas, so arc 
the Wdafigas incorpotated in the Brahmanas uuder different atui unusual 
heads such as upontsads (mysteries), itokas (verses), sulras (rules). t 7 dA/j)' 5 Tia 
(comments), and anu^vySkbyS7ta (cxfilanaiions) which are the titles of 
particular Brahinana passages. W'e sliall, therefore, in dealing with each 
Vcdahga separately, try' to trace, howeser briefly, tlic beginnings of an 
interest in it right from the days of the tig-feda Samhitd to those of the 
Sutras. 


1. SIKSA (PHONETICS) 

PRE PRATISAkHVA UTERAIURE 

As the Vedas were transmitted in the early days by oral tradition, and 
not svriting, it is but natural that interest in phonetics should be evinced 
right from the very- beginning. Vac or personified speech is celebrated in 
one whole hymn m the Hg Veda (XJ25), where the deity Vac desailMS 
herself, and the major portion of anotlier hymn X.7]) is devoted 

to the same deity. Particularly interesting is the verse {R.V„ 1.164.45); 
‘Speech is measured out in four pins (steps, stages, or grades) , . . The 
ihicc* of them which are set in secret, they do not emit (or circulate); the 
fourth (part) of speech, men speak.'* 


The Ilitec gnile* of speech, deposited Iti secret, which nme not, axe CKbliined in the 
UtA^tka ItriBhmana (JV.i.S,^ as being inairticiiLiie and u the [hiee piemiSveiT 

higher stage* represented tij (i) ihc hissing of serpenw or ihe Iiumnwna of tiHecia - fill the 
imica of and (iii) the ifiiriiE:ulatr speech of dmiio, ^ ' t J e 


‘This descripiion piobibl) gave ilie tiw lo the lain mystU; diviugi] ot spceeh into hurS 
paSyanfi, ntedfiyamd. originating from ihe navel, the lunes. amt the ihioai. rtsuectivelv 
».e. ibc three luivoKed *uges, sikI the fourth, the wirtljun, enpressed ifiroiigh the itsiW 
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Cchlncr^ tJtiitks that ihc ^ourfoId dhision of spcecli is on the Une$ of 
that of the Puru&a in Rg-Veda, X.90.Si; ‘Three parts of it ropresou 
the initnortal portion in heaven and the fourth [^rt of it is alL these 
creatures/ He refers to a passage in the Kdibaka Samhita (li.TS.Q) which 
says that speech entered into men and the gods, and tlte surplus went over 
to the trees and plants. The Alaitmyatii (1II.70.1G) also speaks of 

the fourfold division of speech/ 

According to Professor Varma,' three stages in the devclopnieni of 
language arc mentioned in the Rg-Feda: fi) inarticulate speech (i. 161.15) r 
(ii) primitive articulate speech (X,7i,I); and {iii) language proper {X.71.2). 
jVs regards his criticisms that 'a strict cleavage between inariiculate and 
articulate speech may be open to question' and that ‘the creation of language 
by men, if strictly intended, may suggest that language ti'as independent 
of natural development*, the writer thinks that the Rg-Veda does not lay 
down such a strict cleavage and suggests not the creation hut only the 
manifestation in an articulate form of (thought) language by men. 

The Ailareya Brahmatta says, 'Vac is verily an ocean : it is never 
cxiiausted'. It prescribes (XI 1.73) madbyatnd use (intermediate speech) for 
the slotriya verses, as reliniiig the soul/ 

The Aitari’ya Araityaka tries to throw light on the distinctive and 
mutually distinguishable aspects of sounds through different comparisons. 
In I!.2.1, it copiparcs first the consonants to nights and the vowels to days; 
next the consonants are com[lared to the body, the V'oice to the soul, and 
the fricatives to the breath. 'I'his and similar other passages (III.2.2 and 5) 
hinted at the comparative solidity of the plosives as they are compared to the 
earth or the bones, \^’hen, further, the vowels are compared to the marrow 
and the sciui^vow'cls to flesh and blootl, the idea seems to be to indicate the 
character of the v'owel as the basic sound in the theory of syllabification. 
Another remarkable passage (111.1.5,) reveals the advanced stage of phonetic 
studies, when stun/if to is described as a pronunciation of two syllables, 
neither entirely separated nor united—a view acceptable to modern science, 
namely, tliat basically syallahic division is a iclativc one. 

The tTadidonal title for phonetics 'Uksa’ appears for the first time in 
the Taillirlya Upanisad (1,2), which gives a bare enumeration of the six 
eletnents constituting it, namely, utiriio (individual sounds), suara (accent). 


’ PfT ^g-Veda, p. 2 is. 

■ CompriK ilso tiic 3.Ma>paiiCfn ol [ndra with spen^ iii ihc TaHthlya ^rhhitA ifVTI.4,7), 

^ Sttid/n in the Fhonctic Obsenmtivm Indion Oramindn0ni {=^CSPOlG). 

* If ihc Irttditkcinal liata £) of ihr .itiNifdyom -Sulfa ^VK-U) arc based 

qfi the aouil ocrurrcTiM in the time of ihc BTBhma^n of the prcunonciatigii 

which b piciCribcil generally during iKe reciULion ol rert^in lenc^ on Ehe foiirlli day ol the 
nttvaraim cciriraHiy* then, this would indicate 1 oondtkiiihly advanced iiagc of phoncEk 
^udln even during ihis period (c. J 000^800 n-C-), 
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iuBtra {ijuainUy), btsh (organs of pronunciation), (dcUvery), anti 

sAntana (euphonic laws). According to Sa^'ana, the 'midn'ay' position of the 
chapter on plionctics (Sik^nuvaka) between the ceremonial and phibsoph' 
ical portions (since this Upani^d forms part of the Taittiriya Araityaka) 
ensures its utility for both of them. 

The meagreness of the materia] on it Ain in the Biahmaips and 
Aranyakas is probably due to its being su]icrsetled and lost by the rise of the 
PrTiii^khyas later. Its scope was restricted, so Ear, to the teaching of correct 
pronunciation involving rudimentary' instruction in individual sounds, 
accent, quantity, and the chanting of Vedic verses {as seen in the rflittirlyfl 
Upanted above). 


THE PiUTISAKHYA LITERATURE 

T he Prilti^kliyas were treatises formally embodying the peculiarities 
of accent, of satiihita and krama (order) readings of pragjrhya vowels, and of 
the separations of words in pnicular schools. The so-called irregularities 
and exceptions that were thus preserved were more apparent than real, as 
they were due not so much to corruptions as to the elasticity and freedom 
of the old sacred language which was fast I>ccoming obsolete, and were, 
in certain cases, a record of ancient dialectal differences. The general laws 
formulated ihcrefiom became later the phonetic basis of a grammar like 
that of Panini and thus a scieiitihc study of language was begun. 

SAKHA, CAILVjyA, .AND RAKiyAP 

Since a commentator like Vi^iyumitra s{>caks of the Rk Frali^khya as 
a parsada, the distinction betivcenisA/ia, caraita, and parisad must he stated. 
The word 'pratiiak/iya' means literally 'belonging to each mha\ \idkha‘ 
does not mean a ‘school' or 'a portion of the Veda', though it may be used 
loosely in this sense, but a particular' traditional text oT recension of the 
Veda, held as authoritative in a particular Vedic school. ‘Carana indicates 
a body of pcojdc who, iJiough pledged to the reading and study of a prticular 
iaktia, have a wider curriculum which may include other texts like a law¬ 
book, which will go under tlie name of the carana. but cannot be comprised 
under a iakha. Distinct from Ijoih Sakha and carana ts the parisad, which, 
accortling to the law<odc5. is an assembly of Brahmatias, the membei^ of 
which fulfil cermin conditions ns regards age and qualification. In other 
words, it is a Biahmanic settlement to the traditional library of wliose 
members may belong not only a Piatiiakhya, bin other texts as well. The 
Srhadaratiyaha (VI,2) refers to a f/arisad of the Pahcalas which was com¬ 
petent to give decisions on all jwints on which their advice may be souglu 
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by the people under ihcir jurisclkiion. Members of any cardfid might 
belong to such a pari^d. 

THE NUMBER OF FRATIiARMVAS 

Professor Vanna’ holds that tJiere is no evidence to suppose ihat there 
were once as many Fmti^khyas as there ivere Idkfms of each V"eda and that 
a Pmti^khya was a treatise on phonetics applicable to a group of idkhas of 
a particuUir Veda. Although we have noAv only one PrStiiakhya extant 
belonging to each Veda, each of them belongs avowedly to one Bkhd only 
of each of the four Vedas. The Pratijnd-parisisia says that for the fifteen 
idk/tds of the Vajasaneyins there were as many latv-codes and TuanuaU for 
ilie regulation of accents; tvhich latter description could only suit text books 
like the Pnlti&khyas. Similarly, Rumania in his Tantm-vmttiha (\M.3) 
says that for each caretrio, there tvas a special text or recension of the Grhya 
and Dharma latv-cotic* jum in the same manner as there was a Prati^akhya, 
It scents reason able therefore to hold tliat, although cverjone of die many 
idkhas may not have possessed a complete Pratiiakhvan one Pratiiakhya for 
each of the priiici[>al Sdhhds at least existed separately. For example^ the 
Prutisakhya of Saiinaka is so perfect and completep and quotes the opinions 
of so many other authoriiies on gi^amnsar and phonetics, that it appears 
extremely probable that his work superseded the Prati^khyas of die othei 
tdkhds of the Rg-Peda^ and is therefore held as authoritattve for the two 
idkfids of the Rg-Veda that have survlvc^b namely, the Sakala and the Baskala. 
It isi besides, very artificial to take the word ^idhhd' in the title 'Pmtii^hya' 
in the sense of 'the whole group of idkhas of a V^eda', instead of in the vcr>' 
natural sense of 'a iukha, 

THE CHARACTER OF THE rRH I^AKHYAS 

The rigorous insistence of the Pjati-Sakhyas on accurate pronunciation 
inevitably implied a minute obsen^ation of phonetic phenomena in the 
recitation of Vedic texts. No ivondcr the title itself came to be applied 

later to the Pratisakhyas, We may demarcate between the respective spheres 
of the 2^ik^s and the PratiMkhyas thus: The sounds of the alphabet enumer¬ 
ated in the SiksJs (63 or 64 in number) or the rules of pronunciation taught 
by them are common to secular and Vedic pronunciation and apply to all 
Sdkhds, but the Piwtisakhyas specify or select only the sountls peculiar to 
their own idkhd. The projier scope of the Pratiiakliyas wa-5 the s|jecific3tiori 
for* and adaptation to^ their own Mkhd of the sounds which they do not 
trouble to enumerate, evidently presupposing such enumcraiton in earlier 
^ik^ treatises of a general character. The traditional object of the 


* esporo. 
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Pi'aiJ^hyas is also lo explain tlic mutual relation of the p^tia- and 
samhitd-paihas. 

If phonetics were the sole basis of the PraiiSakhyaSp they would have 
treated tlie inflividual guilds in relation to the samhkd-pdtka only i but 
die starting point of their observations is the pada-pdlhnj where the pada 
appears in its strictly grammatical form including the sufftx and the 
terminations. So grammar also was partly the basis of these texts. No 
surprise is occasioned therefore by the statement of the Atharvam PrdiU 
idkhya {1.1) that its object is a description of the characteristic features of 
the four pans of speech^ namely, the noun, the verb* the prefix, and the 
particle in the s^mhitd- and the pada-pdthm^ 

THE CHRONOLCNGY OF THE EXTANT TRATISaKHYAS 

Only a relative chronology of the Frati^khyas can be attempted herc.^^ 
Professor Vartna discovered that a passage in the Taittiriya Pmiisdkhya on 
the definition of high and low accent (XXII.9-10) is explained word by word 
in the Mahdbh^ya of Fatatijali commenting on Fanlni^ 1.2.29-30* Since 
elsewhere al^ Paianjali refers to ihc Taittiriyas, it is very probable that he 
knew the Tailtinya Prdti^khya. So 150 B.c.p the accepted definite date of 
Patafijali^ becomes its lower limit. Since ihe Rk PrdiiSdkhya, the oldest of 
the PritiiTikhi^* quotes Yaska, the upper limit is 500 b.c. (if not eurliCT). 
The Rk Frdtiidkhya and the Vdjasaneyi PrdiUdkhya^ with their crude 
verbosity in cona^t with the concise style of Fanini (400 b.c.), are admitted 
as pre-Pan inian. 

As regards the T^Il^HV^ya PrdtiSdkhya^ although a few grammatical terms 
used by Patiini are known to it* its substance must be preTaninianj because 
there J5 no trace of the influence of Fanini in its treatment. The core of 
the Altiarvana Prdlisdkhya w^as probably earlier^ and in no case later than 
the Vdja&ancyi Prdiiidkkya. The later plmscs or parts of the Taiithtya, 
Athaniann, and Vdj^arnryi Prdiisdkky(^s seem to be post-Paniinan. Last of 
all comes the PraiiSakhy'U of the the RkMnifa-vydkarana — 

which, nevertheless, seems to have been composed ivhcn Sanskrit, to which 
it refers as a bfidsd^ was yet a spoken language. 

THE EXTANT FRATlSAKHVAS 

The extant Pratiiakhya of the Jig-Veda is the Sdkala Pra/ijaJt/iyfl of 
^aunaka which professes to follow* the Saisirn^ Sakha, a sub-branch of the 
Sakala Sakha. There is no manuscript of the Rg-Veda in which the rules 

“ Tliij sketch U baserf on Professor S, Varma’a book, ihe aalhor'si debt to which. In thii 
»riidc u a whole, cannot be en'entated. 
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rtf this Pi^ti^khya are folloivedt probably because these rules were not 
iiuended for any wTitien literature at all. 

The Taittirlya Pratii^khya of ihc lUack Yafur4'ed& quotes several 
carmjas of this Veda and alludes in m latest parts to tlte Mtmamsakas, not 
mentioned in any other Pratiiakhya. Chapters 11. VIand Wl oE the 
tvork seem to be the oltler ones. constHuting the core, as it tvcrc, while 
chapters 1 and XVlI-XJX appear to be later additions^ 

The extant PratiSakhya of the If ftiVe Yajur-FedUt chottgh known as the 
yajasaneyi PraU^akbya belongs to the KaiyayanTyas^ a subdivision oE the 
Madlipndina ^kha, which is itself a sub-branch of the \''ajasaiieyins. Some 
sutras oE this Ptiiti^khya are repeated word by word in Paiiini. 

The Praiiiakhya o£ the Athanfa^Vedar called also ihc Aaunaklya 
Caturadhyayika,^^ is a treatise in four chapters belonging to ihe Saunaklya 
school, a carana of the Athatva-Vedius. The sjx^cial rcEercnces to the 
atbarvana sacrifices and rituals predude the supposition that the ^unaka 
of the Rk Pratisdkhya had anything to do with this Pratiiakhya^ and yet 
there is some evidence of a connection with ^kalya and the .^kalas. 

The JRktantTa-vyaksrana, the Praiiiakhya of the Sumad'eda^ is post- 
Pan in ian. though not as recent as it is supposed. The Piispa-Sutm, anotlier 
Praiii^khya of the SamaA^edCt contains the text and the melodies of the 
chants and observ^ations on piionetic and ling;uistic facts* 

THE I1K;§A WORKS 

The Fanimya StksU is a ilofut (verse) compilation ascribed to Pingala, 
the younger brother of I^iiini, w'hose opinions it professes to follow, though 
it mentions his name once only in the beginning and at the cmL Its 
ilokas, numbering sixty, are \cry modem as compared to those in ^uiiaka's 
FrdiiMkfiya. A smaller version of it, consisting of twx'nty-iwo verses, occure 
in the Agni Purdn^. It does not mention even the name of Panini. It could 
not be the prototype of the Pifitisakhyas, because Its views on r, r, and / 
differ radically from those of the Pnitiiakhyas. Even its substance does not 
belong to a very early period, as it is comtuon to several other jikps^ Never^ 
ihclcss, being the most complete of all the Siksas. extant in two recensions 
belonging to the Rg-Veda and the Yajur-Veda, it has wielded great influence 
over the oilier jik^s which borrow freely from it- 

The number of £ik^s known comes to sLxty-five in all. In the 
Siksd-sangraha (Banaras Edn.) are published thirty-one. Nineteen others. 

The Pr^fU^khya^ cdiictJ hv Vjiihva Hand Nil (Fun fab Unfvmity, LobDre^ 

I92J)^ U difiltrcnt froni ^undJliyd CoiutitdhySyiiS, whEch hu been; ediied and Erautkicd u an 
4i/iatxw-FV^ by D. Whitney {New IS635—Wieiicmitz, Hi$iQry 

rndisn LrVertflure (Cileutu University, I. p- l.nA. 
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in maiuiscript, hnvc been cxamiinxJ bjf Proicssor Varma, l£ the common 
material borrowed by a numlrcr o! them Irom the Pa^riiija 6iksa is ignored, 
the reskluitni couiaiiis original discussions of certain important phonetic 
topics, not treated ill the Pratisakhyas, such as the detailed account oE 
svdfdbhdkti after the sudri'fa accent. Many others, however, are just 
catalogues of certain sounds in the Vedas. Tor example, the Aiattdavi Sik^S 
gives a list of words in the YajuT'Vetta containing the consonant b, and the 
famous Bhtiradvaja and Siddhanta iiksas catalogue certain words containing 
diffemu sounds in an alphabetical order. Tlte ^iksas, especially the minor 
ones, has'c received accretions of matter from time to time, just like the 
Pratisakliyas ivliich they presupjxMe. A few of them betray the influence 
of the Prakrits too. Neither the loeale nor tlte age of the ^ik®s can thus 
be detennined with certainty for lack of internal evidence and the corruption 
of the texts. 

Not many Sik^s of the Rg-Veda are known. I'hc Svara-vyarifatia 
Siksd, the only important one, quotes from, and follows the. terminology 
of the Rh Prd/iiflA/jya and is post-Paniniaii. The SamSna iiksa is just a 
catalogue o£ the elisions of the visarga in the Rg-Veda. 

The Ydjfioiiaikya iikM, most complete among the Sik.sa.s of the IV^iffe 
Yajur-Veda, cites Yiijhavalkya as an authority and was probably comixjsed 
not by him. but by a more recent author (e. fifth to tenth centuiy a.o.). 
Other fairly complete Sik^s are the PdrasaTi and the Amoghdmndinh The 
Vdsistht, diffeix'iu from its namesake w'hich belongs to the Black Yajur-Veda, 
is but loosely called a Siksa being a selection from the Sdn/auuArnmanl. 
The VarnaralnadJpika is evidently a modem work- 

Among the Sik^s of the Black Yajur-Veda, tliat of the Csrayaijiya 
school is a late w'ork, as it treats of classical metres, while those of the 
Taittirlya school have advanced the study of phonetics considerably with 
their penetrating obseiwations on quantity and accent, and were presumably 
composed in South India, the acknowledged home of Vedic studies in 
the medieval [leriotl. The Vaidihabfiaratjo by Gaigya Gopala Yajvan 
(fourteenth-fifteenth cenuiry A.t).), is an extremely valuable work on the 
^ik^ in general and the 'I'ailtiriya jik^as In particular, iKcause it not 
only quotes from many of the latter that are extant, but also others yet 
to be discovered. 

The Ndrada Sthsa of the Sama-Veda is one of the oldest and most 
profound ,^ik^s treating princifially of the accents of the SdmaA^eda in 
their relation to musical notes. According to it, there are three gramas 
(musical gamuts), the .jadja and the madhyama current on earth and the 
gandhara existing only in heaven. The NStya-idstra of Bharata (fifth 
century' A-o.) employs just those terms for ttiurcfninds (modulations) aitrt- 
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buted to Narada in the Sangila-ratfidkara {t. ihirn^enth century). The core 
at least of this Sik^, then, may tvcU be earlier than fifth centiiiy a.d, The 
Lotnaii StkiS makes general but pithy obsers'ations on doubling. The 
Gau^ctml Siksd exhibits a deep insight into doubling and oonsoruint-groiips. 

The the Siksa of the Atharva-Vfda, quotes freely from that 

Veda, but it treats of accent cotntnon to all the Vedas, esjMzcsally the Soma- 
Teda. It is probably contemporary svith, or posterior to, the YdjTiavaikya 
iikia, as it contains much material common to it and other SikMs of the 
White Yajur-Veda. 

PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS IN THE VEDASOA UTERATURE 

When the Fratilakhyas and Panini deal with phonolt^' and P5i,tini 
treats of morphology, their observations are based on the linguistic phenom¬ 
ena of a living language used by the cultured and educated dasscs for 
conversation and literature. The picture of the pronunciation of ilie 
Sanskrit language they present is corroborated by its phonetic structure and 
mndhi rules, the evidence of the inscriptions, parallel phenomena in the 
living dialects, and the principles of linguistics. The observations of the 
Indian phoneticians in genera] are, on the w'hole, sound and realistic, and 
the linguistic facts of the primitive Indo-Ary'an noted by them provide a 
surer basis for modem studies of Indo-Aiy-an linguistics than the transcrip¬ 
tions of ancient scribes on ivhich the philologist usually has to rely. 

Contributions by Indian phoneticians to linguistics are; {i) The rules 
on syllabification which are important, because variation in the alfinity of 
one sound for another is a fundamental predisposing factor in linguistic 
change. Very striking arc the minute details regarding 
(incomplete articulation), the ‘pivot' of the Indian theory of syllabification, 
chiefly responsible for profound changes in the consonaru-system of primitive 
Indo-Ary'an. (ii) The noting of pronunciation of y and v in difFcreni 
positions, (iii) The nasalization of finals, as noticed by authors from 
Sakalya downwards, is a striking fact in the living languagc.s. In pre-classical 
and classical Sanskrit, the consonantal element of the aHitsvflfH was more 
predominant, but later the vocalic element became more pmmineni. Wlien 
amtsvara arose before a fricative, it was a case of abfiinidhgjia^ (iv) Quantity 
is described in a remarkably accurate manner, anti the various vietvs noted 
on quantity are on the whole sound, (v) The insertion of a plosive in tlie 
groiipfricative-i-nasal consonant (prcscriljcd by the Taitlinya PrdiiSdkfiya) 
will explain modern Indian forms like 'Viithal' for Visnu througfi Visu)U 
(compare the modem Bengali: Bistu). (vi) Tiie divergent treaLinent of 
Sanskrit plosive-J-nasal consonant is explained by the observ'ation on the 
yamos- That, in some dJalecu, there existed actually a tendency for strong 
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liability IS illusti'ateci l>y ihc PaJi fjaiiftS for Sanskrit pritfua, wliich 1«1 to 
tlic view iltai the yt^ftias iH'longetl lo the pvecetling syllable. Similarly, tlie 
partial nasiiUitatioti of h in brahma permitted by the Atharvana Pr3ii.iakhya 
and the prohibition of the nasalization of fricatives in the Sikyas seem, each 
of them, to be based on thcobserviiiioii of different comemixirary phenomena 
among the dialects, (vii) rile ntnnbei of vBwels as given liy tlic various 
Indian amhorities is as follows: 13 in the Rk and rff/ian.'Bfifl Pratisahhyat ; 
16 in the 7'Bi(hrfya Pr<fttiaft/i)vi; 22 in the PflidnTj’fl ; and 23 in the 
Vajasaneyi PnS/ria/rAya and the Rktantra-vyekarana. The variations are due 
10 the fact, according to Ghosh,that the Rk and Aiharoatia Pratiiakbyas 
omit pluta vowels and so docs the 7'ailtinya Pratiiakhya, in the case of 
some vowels, (viii) The different o<Tgans of protuinciaiion and the sounds 
produced by them were carefully noted by Indian atiihoritics. For cxainplo: 
(a) I'lie Prati&^kh)as all state that the place of origin of V, which according 
to them 1$ alveolar or dental, is the teeth or the iceih-ridge. The Panmiyo 
^iksa> however, holds it to be cerebral, (b) Candragomin is the one ancicni 
Indian author w1k> describes the prominent pan played by the human 
tongue in the pronunciation of sounds, Particular sounds arc even assigned 
by him tospccilic p:irts of the tongue. Thus the tip of tlie tongue protluces 
the dentals; the blade, the cerebrals; and the middle of the tongue the 
palatals. This very assignment is given by modem phoneticians. Other 
ancient Indian authorities only mention the places of pronunciation, called 
'slhana' by Paiiini, such as the lips, teeth, etc. But these are only passive 
agents, the active one being the tongue. 

A fetv of the specific contributions of the Siksas are: (i) Interesting 
details regarding the ideal conditions for correct pronunciation are found 
in the Yafn<tvalkya and Narada Sik^as, such as sound liealth, calm tempera¬ 
ment, absence of nenousness, and good teeth and lips, (ii) The relationship 
of the vow'cl and the consonant is analysed in detail, (iii) They make the 
first unambiguous statement tliat the nature of the Vedic accent svas musical 
and that the later seven musk^il notes, sa^ja etc., vvere evolved from the 
three Vedic accents, ttda/ta etc. Their remarks on the relation of accent 
to quantity are inLcrcsting, <iv) The obsert'ation by some SiksS-s that 
becomes an independent syllable after the svarita accent should 
stimulate research into those undiscot'cred dialects in tvhicb the phenomenon 
may have ^cttrrcd. (v) Although the Taj^friya Priiiimhya (1-31) speaks of 
the anusvara as lieing only short, the Sik-sas state that it was long after a 
short Vowel, and .short after a long vowel. This will explain why some 
modern Indian vernaculars like Nepali and Punjabi have a long vowel 

'* Minmohan Ghosh, The fiJfcjj (Calcutta, IMS), 
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wiliiout the dnitsviim, c-g* mas for utmhsa, iiiKl liavc prc^r^od ihe anusmm 
after a short vowcln c.g, vunjh for vnmia. (vi) The Silica carried further the 
investigations into doubling, incomplete articulation {abhinidhdua)^ and 
consonant-gi'oup^. For e?taniple, the Cardyantya Siksd states that final 
con^naiit5 in sandhi are to be doubled. TJu?i is correct with rcfeicnce to 
pronunciation in !ianskrit which was in a sense academic^ but in 
another sense a living language cun'ent among certain educated circles. 
Certain Prakrit dialects show tJve doubling of sc ini-final consonantSp i.c. 
pre-suffixal finals or fitials of prefistes. For example^ for .S5inskrjt ire 

have ucchava in Magadhi and 5aiiraseni side by side ^vith msava in Ardha- 
Magadhl. Siniitarlyp the rcniarlcs of the iiksas on the doubling of s and h 
may have occurred in some contemporary^ dialects. 

IF NIRUKTA (ETYMOLOGY) 

Nirukta is represented^ according to tradition, by a single work, the 
Nirukta of Yaska, %vhich itself slates, ’Without this (science), there can be 
no understanding of the (Vedic) (LI5). However, it is a coin- 

incntary on an older list of Vedic words, called the Nigbantu or the 
Naighauhika, to each of which one or nxorc illustrative Vedic passages 
ought to be understood as attached. The lists and the commentary are both, 
as constituting one work, ascribed loosely to Yaska^ either Ix'cause he 
presen cd them together* or because the word-lists were studied in his 
particular Vedic schtxib or because they existed in his family, Skdld believes 
that Y'^aska w'as the author, or rather the collector, of the Nirukta, in. the 
sense that it is a commentary' on the 

PHENtRUKTA r/n'MOt.OGICAL MATERIAL 

Yaska himself mentions many earlier niruktaMras like Sakapuni. 
Earlier still, the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads offer as 
many as about fiOO etymologised words, through etymologies proper* 
synonymous expressions, CKplanaiion of one Vediv word by another, and 
brief annotations of whole verses and hymns. This etytnologlying is soinC' 
times done by inipticadon as in taksat vajram (KJ""., X.6L6). Yaskeds 

borrowing from this earlier material is tiujtc evident, though he probably 
ivas the first to famiiilatc general principles of etymo1og]i^ A large number 
of these etymological equations arc due to folk etymology' and priestly 
spctculaiion, but some of them turn out to 1>c surprisingly scientific from 
the modem linguistic point of view^ For exiimplc, the Brhadarat^yaha 
Upantsad (IV.2.2) has: "fndho ba tm ndmaisah , . . j efam indbam sn?}tam 
tndra ity^enksate/ The identification here of the two words Hndba* 
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and Utidra' perhaps unconsciously presumes the knowledge of the linguistic 
Jaw that the presence of an V in a consonantal Lister has often resulted in 
an aspiration. 

The desire to glorify' the sacrifice often dictated the necessity of 
explaining through a derivation, somehow brought into relation with a 
my til or legend, the various names of the sacrifice, the materials employed 
in it, and the priests, gods, and hostile demons associated with it. Curiously, 
some of the myths and legends do give the clue to the right derivation of 
the words, and must have been specially designed to nuke the etymological 
process less dry to the ritual'minded priests for svhom they w'ere primarily 
intended. The Samhttas of the Btad< and White Yajur-Veda are virtually 
liturgical Saiiihitas and therefore constitute a still earlier and important 
source of etymological equations. The Tailiirly& and Maitrayani Samliiidi 
coniam the largest number of Rg*Vedic words etymologised. Among 
the Bi^hmanas, the Satapatha and the Aitareya, and among the Aranyatas, 
the Aitareya are notable in this respect, Among the Upantsads, only the 
Br/mdaranyaka and Chandogya take now and then to etymoiogizing. 

On the basis of the etymolt^ical principles formulated by Yaska, and 
accepted by tnodcni scholars, these etymologies may be classified thus: 
(J) Etymol^ies rendered probable Iioth by the phonetic and semantic 
history' of the word This principle stresses the value of both sound and 
^nse. (2) riiose based primarily on the semantic evolution of a word. 
Some of the etymological equations exhibit a semantic change, often based 
on smularincs and giving rise to metaphor and transference, of which the 
latter assumes diverse forms or tendencies. For example, the Rg-Vedic 

ilT'the^^l i meaning ‘a gpd'. exhibits a pejorative tendency 

in the li<»i-Wedic period, being used in an antitlietioH sense through 
metanalysis. ! his principle gives prime importance to sense only. (3^ Those 

similarity. For example, some exhibit a 
metathesis and the dropping of letters in various 
^siuons, This last type often deteriorates into folk^nymology which 

of ^o^nstnietion of the phonetic^iake-up 


FOLKT-ITMOIXICV IN' THE NlRUKTA AND PRE NIRUKTA t tTERATURF. 

A definition of 'Nlnikta' in the Sabda.kntp<i^druma states that a Nirukta 

™.«,„„h,docmncof the 6vrf„ld 

il« addiiion, .nimposkioi,. modifration, and omisa;»n »[ In™ and ,ha 
UK ot one partiralar meaning of a root ilMU 

«<0dndneM«.a,e„a Ll^ ;,„,Ten. 
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Eiytiiological equations based on ike semantic identilication o£ ptionct' 
ienUy similar words {e.g. aiigarassafigiTos; puriiaya=ptirusa; etc.) illustrate 
a tendency inherent in folk-etymology, wheieby association by sound may 
affect the meaning, just as association by sense may bring about changes in 
the form of words, When two words have the same form, the meaning 
of tltc unfamiliar one is assimilated to that of the familiar word. If they 
have not an identical but a similar form, the less known w'ord assimilates 
itself phonetically to the Iretter know'n t»rord. The grouping of words 
according to their phonemes plays a great part in folk-et)'mology'. The mind 
seeks to establish relations beiw'een the external form of words ^vh^ch are 
sometimes inversions as regards tlieir meaning and cent rat)' to common 
sense. It is interesting to note that in Europe, too, the learned etymology' 
of metlieval writers, whereby they resolved an unfamiliar word into elements 
that may yield a possible interpretation of its meaning, the playing w'ith 
etymology in metaphysical fashion on the part of the Greeks and Romam, and 
the mistakett ideas of the origin of words in the mind of the uneducated, 
have all resulted in Brihmana-like etymologies in European languages. 
Anecdotal etymologies, which form an important part of folk-etymology, are 
copious in Brahmana literature. Thus the etymologies of agni, aSva, 
udumbara, vidyut, prlhivtt etc, are connected with the legend of Fmjapati; 
those of asadha, apSTajita, etc., svith the legend of the deva-asura contest; 
and those of puskara and iakvan with the Indra-Vrtra fight in the iaiapatha, 
TaiiliTtya, AUareya, Kauiitahi, and other Brahmanas. The agreeably 
surprising feature of these attempts at etymologizing is that some of them 
do give a clue to the right derivation, as for exatnjile, prthivi from t/prath ; 
iakvari from t/sak ; and a^dhd from 

DOUBLETS, ttOMQNYMS, AND METATHESIS 

Doublets and homonyms play an important part in the etymological 
equations of Vcdic literature. The phenomenon by whicli the same root 
appears under a double form and sense is called dismorphism. A fetv 
examples are: angara-afigiras (Ailareya Braftmatm, 111.34), from v'eug; 
aSma-ttSTu (iatapatfia BrShTnana, VI,I,2.S), from v^of ; and taksma-iaksml 
(Satapatha Brahmana, V'l 11.4.4.11), from ^laks. Myths often form the 
vehicle of some of these doublets. That the Vcdic equations imply a real 
grasp of etymological principles is seen from their tracing of the correct 
radical element in these doublets. 

.A w'ord having the same pronunciation as another, but tliffering from 
it in origin and meaning, is a homonym. A few cxamp1e.s of Vcdic homo- 
nynLs are; (1) {i}ti (sacrifice) is to Ire traced to ’/yaj, ‘to w'orship', but isti 
(desire, search) is from </is, ‘to seek, to desire', etc.; (2) tf^dab, ‘finding’ and 
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vMah, knowledge’; and (3} ftair, 'protector' and patf, 'drinker, iionictime!;, 
as in tite first example cited alxive, accent helps to distinguish one front the 
other of a (lair of homonyms. HonioJtyms are, conipiiialively speaking, few 
In iianskrit. 

Somciimes there is the transposition of two sounds or the intcrchaitgc 
of ni'o phonemes within a word. Thus prayaja = prajaya and yajna = yaiija 
(Satapalha BrShmam, 1.5.3,3; 2119.4.23); kasynpastpeiyaka (7'flfftirfyfl 
Aranyaka, 1.8.7). Yaska refers to this phenomenon in 11.2: atbdpi ddyania^ 
viparyayo bhavati. According to Yaska, forms like stoka, rajfu. and tikald 
arc formed through metathesis from die roots scut, srj, and kas, respectively, 

THE MGH.ANJU OR THE NAIGHANTUKA 

The Naighantlika consists of five chapters. In the first three, synonymous 
words are merely grouped together and the common meaning is indicated 
at the end of each para ivith a better-known word. TJic fourth chapter 
consists of W'ords, each considered by itself. Each of these ivords has more 
than one meaning or is obscure. The fifth chapter contains a list of well- 
knoivn deity-names—the svord ‘deity’ being used in the very wade sense of 
the topic or subject of a hymn' in the Jig Veda, The Nirukta (\'I1.13) 
suggests that tlic Nighantu was not the only list of its kind. Even the 
extant Xighanfu appears to be the work not of a single author but of 
genera tions of scholars. 


YASKA'S NtBUKTA 


The Nirukla consists of twelve chapters" divided into two parts, each 
containing a sextet (satka) of chapters. The ‘Purva-^ika’ (first sextet) is 
further subdivided into two divisions; (i) 'Naighantuka-kanda', whidi 
romtnents on ihe first three chapters of the Nighantu in three corresponding 
cliapters, and (li) Naigatiia-kan^', which also consists of three chapters, 
and comments on the founh chapter of the Nighantu . The ’Utuira-saika' 
(second sextet) comments on the fifth or last chapter of the and 

is c^cd the Dairaia-kanda’. Though the two satkas appear to have been 
originally two separate ivorks, the blend Jug of the tw'o parts must has'c 
taken place very' early, even before the Brhad-devata, which quotes botli 
the safkas. Even in its present interpolated condition, the Nirukta betravs 
a unifying hand, and that hand was the hand of Yaska. 

The \^cdic Samhita quotations are, as a rule, accented in the Nirukta. 
So unaccented citations may be reasonably suspected as later interjxjkuions. 


JnMiiucc (xliiimi {IM2) hja jwnjonit N SO in sdditiwt, which R<^rch 

ihirtccnih chapter dr aa a touTioenih chapter^ 
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This serves as a guiding principle in the invesligalion which yields the 
foiloiving conclusions: 

(a) The influence o£ the Rg-Veda is the most dominant. Probably, 

the original aim of the Nirukta, in piu^tiance of trends, tvas 

to examine certain Rg-V^cdic nigtimas only, 

(b) rhetc arc clear traces of the influence of the old yajus. though 
no particular school of it can be said to have influenced the oldest fonn 
of the Nirukta. This is probably to be attributed to Yaska and his 
.successors. The influence of the K,anva recension of the 1 afomneyi 
Samhim seems to have been brought to l>ear on the Nirukta at a late stage, 
a supposition iltat will satisfactorily account for the phonological peculiarity 
titat ‘t’ appears instead of 7’ of the Rg-Vedic tiigama. when the word is 
repeated in the text of the Nirukta for comment, although 7' is faithfully 
reproduced in the accented citation proper. According to Skold, sometime 
or other, the Kanva school must have substituted 7' and ’th' in positions 
where the Rg Veda has 7’ and 7*', respectively, and this ftas been transmitted 
to the Nirukti^^ 

(c) No influence whatever from either the Suma-V^da or the Atharva- 
Veda Ciin he traced in the original (accented) nigamas. 

THE ETVMOLOGIC4!. PRINCIPLES OF 

The etttnological theories of Yaska as presented at the beginning of 
the second chapter of the Nirukta testify to the deep insight into, and pene¬ 
trating judgement on, grammatical matters, and also reveal the linguistic 
mistakes of the old Brahnianical schools. One of the most vital and 
fundamental problems of etymology is: Arc all nouns derived from verbal 
roots? All the etymologists, excepting Gargya, answer this question in the 
aflirmative, whereas all the grammarians, excepting ^^ata^ana, oppose this 
view'- The pros and cons of this question are discussed by Yaska with such 
sobriety that his presentation or explanation cannot be improved upon 
even today. We liavc to admit with him that the derivative character of 
all nouns is a matter of belief, rather than of proof, \^^lile several objects 
that share in the same predicate should all receive the same name, yet 
generic words (homonyms) are found based on one predicate rather than 
another: e.g. anyone who takes to a road— adhvsfiam tdnuvita should be 
called ah/a, but it is only a horse that is called so. Similarly, when the 
same object po&sesscs various predicates—e.g. a pillar (si/ifiria) stands upright, 
rests in a liole, and joins a beam—, it should be called by different names ; 
and yet only one appellative, out of many, becomes fixed as the proper name 
of an object. Tlic only explanation is, as Yaska says, that it is so by itself 
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through the influence o£ individuals, poets, or lawgivers. 
In other words, it is convention tliat avoids the confusion that would result 
if all people or objects tissociaicd ivith the same action were to receive the 
same designation, or if a thing associated with more than one action were 
to receive several corresponding designations.** 

The general and particular rules laid down for the derivation of words 
may notv be briefly stated. General rules: (i) All nominal forms are derived 
from roots, (ii) In deriving words, due attention must l»e (Uiid to accent, 
grammatical formation, and meaning, the last being the most important 
aspect. 

The particular rules are: (i) A iiominnl form is to be derived from 
a root which has the sense of that act which solely belong^ to the thing 
denoted by the noun, in such a way that its accent and formation are based 
on rules of grammar, e.g. karaka from v^Ar. (ii) When the current meaning 
of a word docs not agree with the meaning of the root apparent in it, and 
tvhen its nominal form cannot be developed from the root by ordinary 
rules of grammar, one should take one's stand on the meaning only and 
explain the word through its resemblance to the verbal or nominal form 
of a root that has the meaning of it, e.g. hasta (a hand) should be derived not 
from </has, 'to laugh', apparent In it, but from •/ban, 'to strike', because the 
hand is quick at striking, (iii) W'hen there is no resemblance between a 
word and any form of a root that has its meaning, the resemblance or 
community of even a (single) syllable or letter (voivel or consonant) sliould 
be the basis of etymology (as in the case of the Vedic word 'agni'). (iv) Even 
inflected case-forms may l>e adjusted to the meaning {yathartbam vibhoktih 
saninamayet). (v) Similarly, taddfiita derivatives and compounds (tvhether 
of one or niore members) should t>c analysed into their component elements 
and the component elements explained. 

The hymns of the R^-Veda had become unintelligible as early as the 
lime of even the later Saiilhitas, owing to a break in the cxegetical tradition. 
Yaska therefore, in explaining an obscure Vedic word, had to rely on 
imagination more or less to suggest a number of roots, which could afford 
a due to the proper understanding of its sense. Meaning or art ha being 
thus the principal element to wJiich other elements w'crc subordinate, the 
importance of the Nirukta for semasiology, which represents the psycho¬ 
logical asjJCCt of language, cannot be over-estimated. Another aim of the 

'*Tlic rollotving nrniarLs pf Bifal wund lilt an echo of ilie ubj^rvations of T3<ka and 
othcT Iniiiaii 'Language ttilngi in nn incomplete and iincticur^te 

It in impD^ible for langtiage to introduce \mu the world all ike ideas whidt uo 
object nr cotUy cXeiting in naiiirc awakens in die mind, [jsinguige h ihcrcfore compeHwI Eo 
diciose on I of the idw. It on dioow ortt only. It tlma creates a oarnc whkii is not long 
m becoming a mere dgrt' pp. I7J-72)r 
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Nirukia was to explain Vedic theology^ to the Brahnxanical schools. \Vlicn 
Viiska therefore derived a \"cdic wortl from a verbal root by way of 
explaining it, the thing, person, or animal denoted by the word came 
(in hi^s eyes) to share in the action of the verb. The icord noi only 
rcpicsciucd the thing j h was ako the thing iiscli The nsodem word 
"etymology' hardly docs justice to this notion of *7un/a€ana\ The whole 
background was theological, because theoiog)- in India, more than in any 
other country, was the mother of all sciences. Wc should therefore rather 
be agreeably surprised at the large number of gcxid and true etymologies 
in the Nirukta than be disappointed at the many etymologies ivhich look 
absurd lo us but were self-evident to Yaska. 

llf. VYaKARANA (GRA^f^^AR) 

In the case of the VedaAga vyjakarana, as in the case of the other 
Vedahgas. it is crystal clear that the traditional claim that it is represented 
by the grammar of Panini Is to be understood only in the sense that 
gramimiical studies culminated in, and w'cre certainly not inaugurated by, 
the almost [serfect work of Panifii. Nay, Panini himself nienttons no fewer 
than sixty-four predeceisors, whose works were superseded, and virtually 
obliterated, by his own monumental work, 

PRE PANINIAN <;RASiiATICAL LITERATURE 
Language was an object of w'onder and meditation to the Vedic rsis. 
.Soma and VUvakamtan are descril>ed as lords of speech in the Rg-Veda^ 
which celebrates Vac (personified speech) as a goddess in one hymn (X.125 ; 
cL X.71 also). Some stan^ of the ^g-F^^da are capable of being given 
a grammatical explanation. Thus* expressions like V^tx/5rt irrigii’ and 
^sapta sindhaval/ have been interpreted by Patanjali in tenus of the four 
parts of sjxxjch and the seven cases. The Taitiirlya Sambitd mentions Imlra 
as having analysed (and expounded) speech to die gtxls. 

There are many speculations on letters, syllables, and words in the 
Brahmanas as also numerous terms like aksara, u^jrrm, (masculine), 

vacana, and ifibhakli^ which Panini uses ^vithout definition, marking a 
defiziite adtance of grammatical knowledge, hi the S^tapntha lirakmMa 
fXlIL5J,18), tve meet w^ith names for singular and plural. 

The Aranyakas and Tpanisads not only mention technical grammatical 
terms for certain groups of letters, but concain details about the phonetic 
treatment of the Vedic texts. In the Chandogya Upatth^d^ for example, 
we fintl a classification of letters and technical terms sttch as siram (I’oivels), 
iptiria (consonants)^ and (sibibrus). The names of certain theological 
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gnHiiin<irians such as ^ikalya and Mandukcya arc mciiiioncd for ihc (im 
lime in this period. 


PADA-fAlHA 

(lit. 'analysis’) is the most appropriate name for ‘grammar' 
which pursues the study of linguistic phenomena through the method of 
‘analysis'. From this point of view, tlic next landmark in the development 
of grtimmar may be said to hat'c l>ecn reached when the Samhita texts of 
the V'edas were.reduced to the pada-pathaf wherein each ts*ord is exhibited 
separately in its individual grammatical form, followed, when necessary, by 
tvord-signs like ‘iti’ and also by symbols like the avagraha etc. to distinguish 
cascTcrminations, to analyse compounds, and to mark out a few' special 
cases of accentuation, The pada-pathos thus show that their authors had not 
only made investigations as to pronimciaiion and sandhi rules, but also knew 
a good deal about the grammatical analysis of words, as Utcy distinguish 
the four parts of speech—noun, verb, preposition, and particle—and separate 
the pans of compounds and the prefixes of verbs as w'ell as cenain 
sufHxes and case-terminations of nouns. In their substance, the Taittifiye, 
f'afasancyi. Rnd Alhanra PratisSkhyas are older thau PSnini and the RgA^eda 
PrdtiSakhya, the oldest of all, quotes Yaska, 

^aska distinguishes a Northern and an Eastern school of grammarians 
and mentions nearly twenty predecessors such as ^katayana, Gargya, and 
^katya. He distinguishes between the two elements of a word: (i) the 
semanteme (popularly called the 'root'), containing its general meaning, 
and (ii) the morpheme (the inflection, or the suffixes and affixes), which 
gives dcTinitc form to the general meaning. The theory of the verbal 
origin of nouns, so vital to the structure of grammatical science, which finds 
ebboiate and profound discussion in the Niriikta, may be said to be the 
foundation of the whole system of Panini. Yaska states that there are four 
kinds of parts of speech^—Fmittan (noun), dkhySia (verb), npasttrga (preposi¬ 
tion), and nipata (particle)—terras used later by Panini. The verb, he 
explains, is primarily concerned with 'being\ and nouns with ‘beings’. The 
difference is established, as in Aristotle, by ascribing a temporal character to 
the verb and denying it to t he noun. The name for a pronoun ‘sarva namajt' 
also occurs in the Nirnkta (VI 1.2), 

THE PRATISAXHTAS AND GRAMMAR 

The Pratisakhyas do tioi refer to grammar, property so-called Init 
presuppose a longTontinoed study of grammatical subjects quoting as they 
do (c.g. ^unaka) the differing opinions of earlier grammarians like the 
Sakalas, They not only give the fourfold classification of the parts of spetxh 
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like npuiis, vcrUs, prepositions, and particles, but also another division of 
R purely grammatical nature. For instance, KalyayanJya Prmiiakhya (IV.170) 
says: *L;it]gtiage consists of verbs (akbyata^ with their conjugational termiiui- 
tioas. nouns (nJman) derived from verbs by means of kjt suffixes, nouns 
derived from liouns by means of taddfiita suffixes, and four kinds of 
compounds,' They tell us iliat there are twenty prepositions, which have 
a meaning if joined with nouns or verbs. Words outside of nouns 
(expressing ‘a being'), verbs (which mark, 'being'), and prepositions are 
particles, some of which have a sense, the others being expletives. The name 
for a case, *vibbakti', is found in the Frati^khyas, which mention the 
number of cases also as seven. Only the distinction of genders seems to 
have been passed over in the Pratiiakhyas, and appears first in Panini. 
The Prati^khyas arc not called vydJutranas, because they provide the basis 
only for the phonetic system of Panini, but not for his strictly grammatical 
theories. As such, the extreme view of the Vaidikabliarana that die 
grammatical clement is the basic element and predominates over the 
phonetic clement in the Pratifakhyas is as unacceptable as the other extreme 
view' of Goldstiickcr that the Ptatisakhyas w'cre divorced from grammar. 
He wrongly assumed that tradition dissociated grammatical topics completely 
from tlie Prati^khyas, 

CRA^t^fARL\NS PRECEDING FANINI 

Of the sixty-four grammarians, referred to as his predecessors by 
Panini, the important ones are Apijali and Kaiakmna, who arc credited 
wftli the founding of grammatical schools and from whom a few passages 
arc tiuotcd by Kaiyata, a later WTiter,“ and Gaigya, Ka^yapa, Galava, 
Bharadvaja. Sakatayana, Sakalya, Cakravarmana, Senaka, and Sphotayana 
as well as those referred to under the collective appellation of Eastern and 
Northern grammarians. As regards the Aiiidra scIimI of grammarians, the 
claim of its priority to Panini is advanced by a tradition mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang and the ribetan Taranatha. Though the 
fiaribbasa and technique of tlie Aindra school look more primitive than 
those of Panini. the iiome and extant doctrines of the school, at any rate, 
must be set down as later, since no important work of the Fantnian school 
mentions the name 'Aindra'. 

TECHNICAL TERMS PRESUPPOSED BY PANINI 
From a rule of Panini (1.2.53), which lays down the principle that a 
matter which has the authority of a serhfnd ('conventional' or 'settled' term) Is 

B<|vj]Lar in hii Hystefiu of SdnjArri fncniicitki that irxiractf liom Ihe warJtj af 

thibc ^iiihort appciiT in ihe wiiiingi cif bter 
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Oot t^Ughl or defined b)' him, and the commentary of Patailjali thereon, tvc 
tan safely infer that the terms pratyaya, dhattt, upasarga. vrddhi. avyaya, 
sam^a, tatpurtt^, l/ahuirrifii, auyayltthava, krt, and taddhita were of current 
use in his lime. The names of the cases from prathantd to saptaml were used 
by the Eastern grammarians before Panini. There are other terms which 
he defines not because he invented them, but because he employs them in 
a special sense, viz. dvajidva, karmadkaraya, anutidsiha, savarntit pragrhya, 
hpa, Inasm, dirgha, pluta, ttdaUa, ajiudatta, sitarita, apikta, and upasarjatta. 
As regards purely grammatical symbols which arc not samjfius, ive cannot 
say definitely that he invented them, Ijccause some of them at least were, 
according to Patanjali, already known to 1*5.nini, c-g. ti, ghu, and btia. 


THE U^^ADI'SCTRAS AN'D t-HlT SCTRAS 

As regards the t/nadi-Sutras. the tradition valid among grammarians like 
Pattinjali (Sakatasya tokam) attributes them to £akatayana, a predecessor of 
Panini. Panini himself, in his ytilra 'unddayo bahuiarn' (III.3.1), seems to 
recognize them as auiboritative for the most part (not everyrs'herc). Max 
Miiller" holds that these .Siitras, at least in tlicir original collection, if not 
in their present enlarged form, were presuppased by Panini. Goldstiickcr,'^ 
however, after a long discussion, arrives at the following conclusions: The 
Uuudi-SfitTas, which use just those terms which are defined by Panini and 
in exactly the same sense in which he uses them, were, in their existing 
collection, composed later than Panini. Ujjvaladatia and Bhattoji Diksita 
hokl the same view, The liupamdtd of Vtmala ascribes them to Vaniruci 
(a name of Katyayana, svho completed the svork of Panini). As regards the 
list of alfixcs, unadayaJjt w-hich Panini quotes tsvice, the explanation is as 
follows; All ilie rinddi affixes have tvliich arc the same and 

have the same grammatical effect a.s those used by Piitrini. These anu- 
bandiias could not have preceded him, because Patahjali points out that 
anubandhas of former grammarians have no anitharid/ia effect in Panini: 
so Panini himself must be the author of the core of the imad* list mentioned 
by him in his work. Et may be stated, in support of Goldsliickcr's theory, 
that Iirdian pundits like Mm. Va-sudeva Shastri Abhyankar of Poona look 
ujM>n ihcra as an adjunct to Piinini's grammar. 

As icgartU die claim of priority for the PhibSntras of Santana advanced 
by .MiiUer,” Goldstucker rejects it on the following grounds: (i) Where 
these SQtras and Panini cover the same ground, the latter's rules arc more 
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incontplotc in substance. This would be inconceivable if the Phit-^utras 
prccetlcd Paniiib (ii) Some rules of Santana complete and critict/c Panint. 
(iii) [f it be claimed that the PhU-SHtTOi treat of accent only, it may be 
pointed out that accent was not confined to the Vedic language only. No 
word could be pronounced wit bout an accent. Besides, the great bulk of 
words treated of iti the P/uV-Sutraj belong, tvith c<{ual right, to the classical 
language, (iv) Finally, Nagojibhatta makes the statement tliat the 
coirsidered in reference to Paninl, are simply moderji and recent. 


IV. CilANDAS (METRICS) 

Pihgala’s Cftatidah-Suira treats mainly of post-Vedic (classical) prosody, 
though it iias a section on Vedic metres and many others which arc obsolete 
noiv. Though presumed to be a Vedic text demoted to Vedic metres In 
general, it deals svitJi Prakrit as well as Sanskrit metres in the manner of 
Katyayana Vararuci, who composed the i>arttikas on Paniiii as sveU as a 
Prakrit grammar. Pihgaia's treatment of metres is similar to that of the 
j-lgni PurSna (chapters 328-34). It holds the position of a standard w'ork 
on classical prosody. Ils code of mnemonics, namely, ya ma ta-Td-ja-bha- 
riit-sa-/fl-gani, for the eight gajias of three syllables each and the long and short 
sound measures, being svell knowm, has survived other similar attempts. 

PRE-PISICAEA CH.ANOAS MATERIAL 

The Itg-Vcih being a metrical composition, the rsis were undoubtedly 
familiar w ith the rules and art of metrical expression. If the re was the 
)'oni (womb), out of w'hicb originated the saman (tune or melody), this 
could happen only If the disposition of letters in it yielded sounds conducive 
to the harmony of the ear. The Rg-Vedic bards often constructed fresh 
metrical schemes, comparing, as they do, their originality and skill to those 
displayed in the construction of a chariot.^' 

In the Hg-Veda (X. 1-1.16 * X.130.4’5), we meet W'lth several terms which 
later became well known technical designations of metres. Gayairl is said 
to be born of Agni, usnih of Savitr, anusfubh of Soma, brkalt of Brliaspati, 
and virSf of Mitravarutta. Indra—the god praised most often—invented 
the tti^iubfi, die metre employed most often. The Visvedevas (-Ail-gods) 
created the jagati. The faftoar? is mentioned w’hen we are told that the 
Vasisdias strengthened Indra by loudly clianting in that metre. 

A hymn in the eighth Aoitdo of the Atltarva-Feda gives tire number of 
syllables in these seven chief metres of Vedic poetry as increasing by four 

Anujild, Vedic MelTC, J>. 19, 
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siicce»ivdy, i.e. from 24 in ilic gay at ri lo 48 in the jagati. Tliest seven 
metres are often mentioned with names in the other Sathhitas.** 

Fascinated by the charming rhythm of the metres, the authors of the 
Btahniai^is ingeniously show that their harmony is in some mystical and 
mysterious fashion the fundamental cause of the harmony of the world. 
Ihc iatapatha Brahmana (VaiLl-l-2) tells us that metres, like other beings, 
were created by Ftajapaii. In 111.9,4,10. it mentions Gayatii as a mystical 
name of Agni who carries off the soma. Gayatri, in the form of a bird, 
fetches the soma from heaven. 

In the Brahmana and Upani^ad speculations on the mystical sigiilhcance 
of metres, numbers play a great part. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V.!5) 
says; ‘The words blnlmt, aniarikia, and dyu (to be pronounced as di-u) 
make up B syllables; a gayatri pMa (foot) consists of B syllnbles; therefore 
he who knovs's the gayatri gains the three ivorlds.' 

In the idkkhayatia &ranta~Sutra (V'n,27). inquiries into the beginning 
of the science of metrics lead to the formulation of the principles of versifi¬ 
cation. In the Vasistha Dharma^iastra (XIILS and elsewhere) the metres are 
deiRed enough to have sacrifices offered to them. In the Sakata PratiSakhya 
of Saunaka. the last three patalas (chapters) are on metres. 

The Nidana-Sutra of the Saom-red'a discusses the metrical aspea of 
the varioas parts of that nmstcal Veda, such as; the uktha. stoma, and gana. 
It otplains the nature and different names of all the Vedic metres and gives 
an index lo the metres of hymns employed tn the ekdha, abhia, and 
sa^fra sacrihccs. 

Among the five or six extant Anukramaiyb (Indices) which are attached 
to the fig-Veda, the Chandonukramatiii (of about 300 stanzas in the ariustuM 
and fri.s/uli/t metres) entimcrates the metres of the ^g-Vedic hymns and 
states tfie number of verses in each metre. 

The extensive Saraanttkramani (General Index) epitomizes, in su/ra 
style, the data of the Anukramauls. It contains some metrical pddaSj and 
borrows a number of pssages from the ArMmikramanl and the Brhad-demta, 
in their metrical wording, with or without additions. To Katyayana is also 
attributed the Anukramaui of the White Yajur-Veda in the Madhyandina 
recension, consisting of five sections, the fifth section of w'hich gives a brief 
account of the metres occurring in the White Yajur-Yeda. 

VERSIEICLATION IN VEDIC LtTEJtATURZ 

I'he unit of a Rg-Vedic hymn is the stanza or yc- The hymn generally 
consists of not less tlian three and not more than Rfteen such units in the 

’■ Vijesantfi SditiArlS. V.f : if. Satapolha Brahmana, 111.4.1 ; Vill.S.g. 
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same mclrc. A convcmional variation is a different metre in the last stamta, 
to mark the close of the hymn. Some hymns consist of a succession of single 
Stanzas or of groups. A group has either three stanzas in the same simple 
metre (gayalu general]yj or two stanzas in different metres. This latter 
strophic type called pragdtfia is found chiefly in the eighth mandata. The 
number of syllables in the comrnon^ type of stanzas var>' from 20 (-S x 5) 
to‘18 (4x12). 

Historically, the Vcdic metres, mainly those of the Rg-Veda,**^ stand 
mid-way between the Avestan sy'stem** and that of classical Sanskrit. 

The Avesta has S-syllable or 11-syllable lines which ignore quantity, 
but are combined into stanzas which resemble those of the Rg-Veda in all 
other aspects. Jn the Rg-Veda, the quantity of the initial and final syllables 
is always indifferent, but rhythmic tendencies determine witli varying 
regularity, the last four or five syllables, the very last syllable being a syllaba 
an ceps. The fixed rhythm at the end of the Vedic line is called vrtta 
(lit. 'turn', from which corresponds etyTHologically to the Latin 

verstts {vert-ere). 

Tlie metrical unit of Vedic prosody, the line or verse called pads, 
though meaning literally ‘a foot', has nothing to do with the 'foot' of the 
Greek prosody—a breaking up into such small units as the Greek ‘feet’ 
being impossible in ancient Indian poetry. The word is used rather in 
the figurative sense of 'quarter', from the foot of a quadruped, a stanza 
having usually four lines. A pada ordinarily consists of 8, 11, or 12, and 
much less commonly 5, syllables. A stanza or rc is generally formed of three 
or four lines of the same kind. Rarer types such as the ujn(7i and frrAafi 
arc composed of pddas of S or 12 sydlablcs. Short and long syllables 
alternate in a pada, more in its latter part called the 'cadence' than in its 
earlier part called the ‘opening’. The rhythm is, in general, an iambic one 
in nearly all the metres, since they betray a preference for the even syllables 
being long rather than short. Verses of 11 or 12 syllables are characterized 
not only by their cadence, but also by a caesura after the fourth or fifth 
syllable, and consist of three members, the opening, the cadence, and (in 
between) the break between the caesura and the cadence, while verses of 
8 (or 5) syllables have no such metrical pause. 

The S-syllable line usually ends in iw'o iambics, the first four syllables, 
though not exactly determined, having a tendency to be iambic also. This 
verse is therefore a very near equivalent of the Greek iambic dimeter. The 

** TFit nQJllils oF [he Rg-y£da Arc camptiSed ilt sotrlr GrEcen iDfExcSr only seven af which 
Ajc really frccju^u Three of Ehcniv the the and the arc by far the 

pmmcincat rnelTfl^ claiming between them aboEil four^Gfili) of the itaiirai in [he ajiif 

individ uglily accouniifig for abotit ii^-GrUu, onc-foLirLhp And threc^iweniEdthij, re^pociively. 

” Compre I he word VAemdoi' with 'rend*. 
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normal scheme o£ ihis line is therefore: oooov,—-si - Three of these 
lines toinbine to form the gayatrl metre, and fotir of them combine to form 
the staoEi in which the first two and the last two lines are more 

closely cotmectetl. In the Rg-Vata, the stanzas number only 

one-third of the gayatrt ones. This relation is gradually reversed until we 
reach the post-\'edic stage where the gnyflfrr has^ disappeared and the 
dnustufilt has become the <lominain metre—ibe classical ihka the proper 
metre of epic pottiy. Five or six lines of 8 syllables each constitute the 
very rare metres, pankti and mahapaiikli, respectively. The gradual 
evolution of the epic itoka can be traced in the e<fu itself. In the oldest 
hyntns, all the four verses arc the same, i.e. iambic in rhythm. In the later 
hymns, the tendency to distinguish the first and third lines from the second 
and fourth, by making the former non-iambic, begins to be evident. 
Finally, in the latest hymns of the tenth mandala, the iambic rhythm 
disappears altogether from the odd lines. Here, among all the possible 
combinations of quantity in the last four syllables, the commonest variation, 
nearly as frequent as the iambic, is , which is the regular ending 

of the odd lines in the post-Vedic ihha. 

The iThlubh siatua consists of four lines of 11 syllables each, svhich, from 
the jjoint of view of their metrical scheme, may be called catalectic-;ag^l^J 


lines. Their scheme is oooollooo-w —or ooooo||o o, 
according as the caesura comes after the fourth or fifth syllable. 

The 12-syliable line (four of such lines constitute the jagatl stanza) 
is probably an extension of the (riilubh verse by one syllable, ivhich gives 
the trochaic cidencc of the latter an iambic character. The st:heme is either 
oooo||ooo-v-',/^i or csooool|oo-^-».-Si , These two f/adas 
or verses, the /rtsruljfi and the jagati, being closely allied and having the same 
cadence, are often found mixed in the same suinza. 

The normal scheme of a line or verse of S syllables is . 

Four such verses dividtxl into two hcmistichs give us the rare stanza 
dvifiada-virUj. 

Let US conclude with a few apt general obsenations on Vedic metres 
in the Jayaddtitan: ** These Vedic metres arc based on the svara-iafigita or 
the music of voice-modulation, where the time-element plays no important 
rdle in the production of the metrical music, , . . The musical difference 
between a short and long letter W'as not yet made u.se of for the sake of 
music in V'^edic metres, a letter, w'hcther short or long, being considered 
as tlie metrical unit in the construction of lines. But since short and long 
letters had to be used in different onders in a line, in actual practice, the 


•^It. D, VcLiilar, Jayadaman (Bombay, IM9). pp. 5-11. 
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consciousness of this musical difference could not avoided for long. ^ ^ - 
By the end of the Sarhhiia period* the earlier metrical musict based on the 
modulation of voice to different pilches and tuneSp seems to have been 
generally given up in preference to the new kind of music based on the 
alternation of short and long sounds. The older music was taken up for 
a special treatment and development by the schools of the Sai/id-Feda* and 
the growth of the different raga$ and rngtrits (niodi;^ or melodies) in Indian 
music must surely be traced to their original and early efforts. But the 
poets in general adapted their composlttom to the new' music. 


V. JY07I!JA {A.VrRONQMY) 

The Veda/iga Jyotisa, propounding the doctrine as taught by Lagadha* 
has 36 verses in the Rg^Vedic recension and 4S in the Ya|ur-Vcdic one, 
SO being common to both. The /jfofiss of 162 verses dealing 

w^th mtihtirta (a particular division of time)* (an astrological division 

of day)i yoga (leading star of a lunar asterism ; a variable division of time), 
tithi (lunar-day), and vara (week-day) falls outside the Vedic period. It is 
important as it treats also of jdtakn (asiroIog>'), a branch of fyolisa, Ii \s. 
however, pre-Siddhanta, as it makes no mention of the twelve r^is (zodiac) 
bon owed from the Greeks, 

The Vedariga Jyoti^a helps to determine* for purposes of the sacriflees^ 
the positions of the sun and the moon at the solstices and of the new and 
full moon in the circle of the 27 Tiaksairas or star-groups of the zodiac. It 
gives simple rules and concise formulae for the calculation of iithis^ parvans 
(new and full moon days)* visuvats (equinoxia! days)^ etc* 

The basis of calculation is the very convenient one of a ffve-ycar cycle 
called a yuga, because the solar year is taken to be of 366 days and five of 
these (1830 days) accommodate 62 full moons and 62 nciv moons, i.e. 124 
complete parvam, ivhich, with the addition of two intercalary' months (one 
in the third and the other during the fifth year), turned ihe cycle from 
a Umar into a soiar one. The cycle commenced with Elie coming tpgethcr 
of the sun> the moon^ and the 7vaksatm Dhanistha on the first tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Magha, at the autumnal solstice (the l>egirining of 
n/frtmjiiija). The V^ddftga Jyoti^, tviih the jcodiac divided into 27 
naksatrOi, became obsolete, when the Siddhanta calendan w4th the zodiac 
divided into 12 rdiis^ became popular latcn 

DATE OF THE WORK 

A Statement in this Vedanga that "in the beginning of iravistha, the 
sun and the moon turn towards the north"—a conjunction oli^tv'ed m 
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occiiTTing in the days of Lagadha—-yields by osiroriomkal calculation the 
very early date of 1200 a.c. for the work, a result somehow explained away 
by scholars who are sceptical, as the work betrays signs of lateness. But 
C. V’. Vaidya,” who points out an earlier position of the uttarSya^a in the 
middle of the Dhanis(h3 division, argues that the statement cannot be 
brushed aside as it is accurate and fixes the time of Lagadha, alUiough the 
present tvork may be a late one. it is not, however, as late as it is supposed 
to be for {ij it is not com|>o$etl in sutras, (ii) it uses older names of naksatras 
and words like gkartns and rfisi in their older meanings, and (iii) even some 
of the older Upanisads are composed in verse. This w'ork refers to the 
custom of naming persons from the naksatras of their birth, as the Grhya- 
Sfitras do. 


EAR HER JYOT1S.A LITERATURE 

Several Rg-Vedic iiymm prcsup])ose a considerable development of 
sacrificial ceremonies, the regulation whereof required an acetate knowledge 
of months, seasons, and the year. The primitive calendar wjis, in fact, 
coeval with the sacrificial system, 'The sattras, which lasted for one year, 
were nothing but an imitation of the sun's yearly course. They were divided 
into two distinct parts, eadi consisting of six months of 30 days each ; in the 
midst of both was the vhuvat, i,c. equatorial or central day, cutting the 
whole sdtfrR into two halves. The identification of sttihvatsara (year) with 
the Mcrifice m many Brahmana passages and the etymologj- of the word 
V/*vi/' { = rtu-^yaj, 'scason-sacrificcr') point in the same direction. The 
meaning of iamvatiars (a jicriod where the seasons dwell, from V'wu, ‘to 
dw'cll) shows that the year was equivalent to a complete cj'cle of seasons. 
The year w*as thus solar and at the same time sidereal, but not tropical. 

The month was dcterniitied and measured by the moon. The close 
affinity of the names for month and moon indicates a knowledge of lunar 
chronology. As the name for the moon has cognates in Sanskrit, Greek 
anti German, and as the root from which it is derived meant originally ‘to 
measure, ihe moon seems to have been looked upon as the measurer of 
time even in Indo-European times. The adjustment of the solar year to 
the lunar year was clfectcd either by adding the intercalarv month eserv two 
or three years, as Rg-Vctla, I.25.a shows, or by the insertion of twelve 
(intercalary) nights at the dose of the lunar year, as is suggested bv Rn-VeAa 
n .33.7, which tells u-s that the Rbhus (the genii of the seasons) slacken 
their course and rest with the sun for twelve nights at the end of a year 
The latter was, probably, the older device, as the twelve days of preparation 

** Hhtarf of SsrukrH LUerotun, I, p, 92. 

Dr. Ifatig ijiiDtcd b) Ttlai Jn Kii Orion, 
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prescribed before ihc coniiiieticenient of the yearly sacrifice shows. The 
d^iMyatis 1.72./ i X.2.7), eejuated by the BrhadSfanyako arid ChStidogy/t 
Upanisads to the six months ivlien the sun is towards the north, must have 
commenced with the vernal equinox. The Rg-Veda, V.40 refeis to an 
oijservatioii by the sage Atri of a total eclipise of the suri and not fas is 
supposed) an obscuration of the sun by clouds, and in IL3.2, the phases of 
the tntton have not only received proiier names, but they are also invoked 
as deities. 

In the latter part of the Alliarva-Vcda (XIX), the lunar mansions are 
enumerated by names, some of which are different from those in the 
Tainiriya Samkild. tlic others appearing in a late form. The year-beginning 
seems to have been shifted from the vernal equinox to the winter solstice at 
least before the ’Taitttriya Samliita^ in which there is a discussion as to 
whether the month should begin with the new or full moon. In the 
Pdjasattfyi Saiiihitd (\TI.30; XXII.31), the deity of the thirteenth month— 
the Aihtiasasixiti—has an oblation offered to it, along with the deities of 
the iivelve months. Again, nahatradaria and gatitilui occur as names for 
an astronomer (XXX.10,20). The five-year time-unit called the 'yugd', 
accommodating two imercalarj' months, is meniioned for the first time'in 
the Tflifliriya Brdhmana, giving the names of years as samuatsara etc. with 
their overlords. The old names of the months derived from the seasons, 
namely, Madhu, Madhava, etc., occur in the later Sariihitas and the Taittiriya 
Brdhmand, but the new names derived from 12 out of the 27 mribatras are 
found in the Satapaiha, Kausitaki, and PaficsvtThSa BTahmanas^ It seems 
that along with the titki, the stii/ami (lit. sacriiicial day), [,e. natural or civil 
day, was simultaneously in use. and the Taiitiriya Saihhim (VIL5.7.1) and 
Tap^ya Bfdhmana (V,13) shoiv how an adjustment of the sdvana and lunar 
months w^as effected by omitting a day from the former. The number of the 
nak^atTos is put down as 27 in the Taittiriya Samhitd, but as 28 in die 
-dtharva-yeda and the Matlrdyam Saifihitd^ Ahhijit, which is far away from 
the zodiac, was included first as marking the approadi of the visuvat, and 
later dropped, when vi^uvat ceased to be the cent^ day owing to the falling 
back of the seasons. The succession of 27 naksatras, which all lie not fiir 
distant from the ecliptic, tvere combined into a kind of lunar zodiac, 
employed for the purpose of estimating the position of the moon for 
prescribing the time for a sacrificial act. 

According to Tilak (Orion) and Jacobi, the KrttikSs (Pleiades) formed 
the starting point of the ttaksatra series winch coincided with the vernal 
exjuinox in the period of the Srahman.'is, because a passage in the ^aiapatha 
Brahmana reads: Krttikd fia vai pracyai dUo na cyamnte., W'hich means, 
according to them, “the Krttikd rose due east'. In the Vcdic texts, there are 
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also traces of an older calendar in which the venial equinox fell in the 
Orion (Mi^gnsirsDi)-** 

In the time oE die Chundogya Upanifnd, astronomy (mk^tra-vidya) 
seems to have attained the status of a science worthy oE study by the 
Btahmaips. In the ga^a-pdtha of Paninit the title occurs; and in 

lILl.HSp graha (planet) is mentioned as different from grdha (crocodile). 

In the Grliya-Suiras, it is recorded that on arrival at their neiv home, 
the bridegroom points out to the bride the pole-star (Dhruva;^ the constant 
one') as a shining symbol of conjugal constancy. They also refer to the full 
moon night of M^giaiir^ called dgrahdyanJ (lit. ^coming at the beginning 
oE the year"), probably showing a system oE reckoning whereby MargaJirja 
was the first month of the year. The Gobhih Gf/ijo^iSw/rfl says that there 
are three ways of determining the time of ihe full moon* namely * (i) when 
it rises at the meeting of the day and night ; (it) tvhen it rises after sunset j 
and (iii) when it stands high in the sky at sunset. It also adds rough 
astronomical deftniiions. such as "Full moon is the greatest distance between 
the sun and the moon; nevr moon is their nearest approach% 

Finally! the Ctfraiidi^uAfl mentions not only a jyoti^, but also an 
Upa-jyoii^i or a supplementary treatise on astronomy^, belonging to the class 
of the Pari^istas, such as the Gobhitlya Navagraha4dfiti P<^riiisla ot the SdiTia- 
Kcda and the Pari^ifias of the dtharm-Veda. These works, however, fall 
outside the Vedic period. 

tnjddcol 3 Ub+ thU fi%& the time of the SafapffJtufl al 5^500 ^.c. and oE the alder 

Orbn calendar at 4500 b.c. WlnlerniUK however, is sceptical abemt thh 
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L YASKA 

A HE person who h only able to recite the Vedoj but does not under- 
X stand its meaning, h like a pc^t or a mere [oad-bcarcr (bham- 

Mra ); but he who understands the n^eanmg will attain to all good here 
and hereafter, being purged of sins by knowledge. 

"Words simply learnt by rote, but not uiiderstood, will not enlighten 
when uttered, just as fuel, l>e it ever so dry* will not blaj^e if it is put into 
that which is not fire/* 

The above words mirror the mind of Ytska w^ho^ as a rational thinker, 
paved the way for the understanding of the meaning of the Vedic texts by 
compiling the Niruhlit^ one of the most auLhoritative, richly documented, 
and closely knit treatises on exegesis. It appears that Ya-ska had to contend 
hard against his opponents entrenched in the position that the Vcdic ^vords 
merely uttered confer the highest merits for he emphasizes that 'speech 
i^ithout meaning is a barren cow, a mere delusion (adhenu muyu), and an 
external symbol unfit to grant the object of desire' and that *the meaning 
of speech is its fruit and flow^er* (arthum vacah pit^pa-phalam, 1.20). These 
significant utterances of Y^ka fit In with that ideal of knowledge w'hidi was 
in the ascendency about his tinie^ and which, proceeding from the gnostic 
tendencies of the Upani^ds, culminated in the movement of Buddhism. 
To sueJt as thosc^ like Kaiitsa^ who held that the text of the Veda was 
meaningless, he retorted by saying, "It is not the fault of the post if a blind 
man docs not see it" (1.16). ^\Ticn he says, "Eternal indeed is the scorn of 
the ignorant for knowledge" {niiydm hi avijUdiur vijnane (liuydt 11.4)* he 
expresses his owm attitude towards die perversely ignorant^ 

ACE AND PREDECESSORS 

Most scholars are in agrccinent in placing Yaska about 700 b.c. He 
comes at the head of a distinguished line of teachers^ including such great 
names as Sakatayana, Garg^a* SakapOni. Galava, Sakalya, and Aupamanyava. 
Of the texts that preceded him* he refers to the Rg-Ved(i as the ^Dasatayi 
SamhitS% its Pada text (padii^pathd) by Sakalya, whose mistake in analysing 
into vi. and yah he has jiointed out (VL28)^ the Brahmanas, and the 
Vedahgas. Of the last* he gives the place of honour to grammar* treating 


' Niraktaj. t.iS. 
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tlie nirukta (etymolog)') as 3 complement of vyaknratia (grammar), besides 
being a means of accomplishing its own object hdrtinyam 

svdrlhasddhakath ca^ L15). He kneu' the Paiyada literature by which may 
he understood the phonetic and grammatical studies which were being 
developed under the auspices of the difierent Vcdic schools. In his opinion, 
the ]*ada’text formed the basts of the Par^da studies. Yaska should come 
prior to both the Pratiidk/tya and Patjini. His Vedangas, therefore, could 
not refer to these particular treatises, but to earlier works of authors like 
Gargya and Sakatayana and to the phonetic obsenations of the parisads 
(assemblies) in the various mrarid;! (schools of the Veda), Dr. Samp considers 
the Riahmanas to be iinjdicd in the \'edangtis of V'aska, but these tvorks, 
although containing substantial exegctical material, have norvhere been 
classed as A^cdatiga totts. Yaska has commented on about 600 Vedic stanzas 
in tlie Nirukta, and quotes profusely from the Brahmanas. For instance, 
out of his three quotations to explain the etymology of ‘vrtra’, two are based 
on Brrdunana passages.’ Of the con tern poiary schools, he cites the views 
of the grammarians (udiyak^rfinas), the young and old ritualists (ydfnikas), 
the cuhemerists (atb/j^/Aos) who took rccotirse to legendary lore for the 
explanation of Vcdic stanzas, and the ascetics (parivrdjahas). l‘he etymol¬ 
ogists (nnirukfas) are invoked twenty times, Yaska thus represents the 
perfected fruit of the labours of a long line of teachers building up the 
science of Vcdic interpretation. 

THE NICHA^TU AND THE NtRUKTA 

1 he Ntrukla, a book of iw-clve adhydyas (chapters), is a commentary on 
a traditional list of Vedic words known as the Ntg/ioptM. Even in the time 
of Yaska, opinions differed about the exact derivation of this word. The 
teacher Aupmanyava, cited about a dozen times by Yaska, held: ‘,\s these 
are the quoted words of the Vedas, they are called nighantavos on account 
of their i>cing quoted {fti-gamanfif).'* Yaska seems to concur in ibis vierv, 
although others interpreted the word differently signify ing a list in which 
the words were either simply fixed (from the root ban), or simply collected 
together (from the root hr). The fact is that the words of the Nighantii w'ere 
of specific usage in die Vetlic texts and not of a general application in the 
language. Tracing the origin and the necessity of compiling the Nighanlu 
list of words, Yaska says. Former yji'j had direct intuitive insight into dharma, 
and fernAmn (Y'eda) made itself manifest to them. They handed down by 
oral instruction (wpfldrjfl) the hymns to later generations who were destitute 
of direct intuiiive insight. The later generations, declining in powers of 

•Ibid., 

' Ibid,, 1 . 1 . 
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upadesa, oDmpilecl this work (i.e. ihc in order to comprehend 

the mc^tning' ^L20}. 

Yaska’s own work was developed as a comtnentary- on the Nighantu, 
hut a closer CKaminaiion of the two works shows that Yaska exercises much 
freedom in the choice of his basic materia]. The Nighantu is a work of 
three kdtidas (sections) in five adhyayai (chapters); the first three contain 
a list of J,280 tvords, the fourth a list of 278 words, known as aikapadikam 
(homonyms), and the fifth a list of 151 names of deities. The jViniAfo 
corresponds to this threefold division. The first three adhyayas, knotvn as 
the Naighantuka-kdnda, are deiotcd to the ct^-mologies of worxfs of the first 
three chapters of the Nighotifu; but out of the 1,280 words, only a little 
more than one-thtrid are Nighantu words in their proper places.* In 
addition to the A'lgharitu words, Yaska also includes the etymologies of a 
large number of ntgamtt W'ords, Le. words extracted from Vedic passages 
(1,310 in all according to the list of Skold), The second part of the Nirukta 
(IV to VI), called the Naigama-kanda, etymologizes nearly all the 278 w'ords 
of the fourth adfiyaya of the A^ighontir. The third part of the Nirukta 
(VII to Xll), know'll as the Daivata-kanda, is based on the fifth adhyaya of 
the Nigbatitu, of which most of the 151 names of deities arc explained w'ith 
their etymologies. Thus the framework of the Nirukta follow's that of the 
A7gfion/ti, and deals with groups of synonyms (UH), homonyms (IV-VI), 
and deities (\'II-XII). 

THE UNCUtSTIC MATERIAL 

The linguistic material with which Yaska deals was taken from the 
Vedic literature, hut he does not fail to notice the distinction between and 
the affinity of the Vedic language and the classical Sanskrit. The current 
speech of Yaska's time is named Bhara in the Nirukta^ The spoken Sanskrit 
of Panini’s time is also called Bha^ in the Axtddhyayi, Yaska is conscious 
of the close relationship beiw'cen the Bha^ and the Vedic .speech (anH- 
adhyayamp He further adds that some of the Vedic nouns are derived from 
roots of classical Sanskrit, and also roots of classical Sanskrit from V'edic roots 
(II.3), .At first sight, he would here seem to regard the V'cdic and the classical 
Sanskrit as two distinct languages w’ith two different sets of roots. To Kaiitsa's 
criticism iliai the Vedic hymns are meaningless, Y^ka replies that they are 
significant because their w'ords are identical with those of the spoken language 
(1.16). As Dr. Samp explains this anomaly, the position seems to be that 
the V''edic roots from irhich classical nouns arc derived do not occur in verbal 
fonn in the classical language, and, similarly, those classical roots from ivhicb 


* H. Skfild, The t/iijikta- tif Plact in Old Hindu Littraltire imd /It Etymotogy, p. 177> 
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some of the Vedic nouns arc derived arc not traceable m verbal form in the 
V^edic texts. For example, Agni is called damunas in tile Vedic hymns, which 
word is to be derived from the root dum, 'to become tame' (1V.5). Now 
Yaska's contention seems to be that, although the root dam is still used in 
the sense of ‘becoming tame' in classical Sanskrit, it docs not occur in this 
sense in the Vedic language. Yaska’s acquaintance with the classical language 
or Bba^ was not of a less intimate character, since, in a well-known passage, 
he notices the dialectal differences of spoken Sanskrit or rvliat otherwise 
may be called provincialisms. In another passage his gec^raphical horizon 
extends to Kikata, the name of a country where non-Aryan tribes like 
Maganda and Pratnaganda dwelt. This is possibly a reference to Magadha. 
Kikata is explained by Yaska as a Prakritized form of kinkrta (him = hi ; 
kria = hata), signifying 'what have they done, or of what use is the 
jicrformancc of religious rites?' (VI.32). 

ETYMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

The bed-rock of the doctrine of etymologists tvas that nouns W'cre derived 
from verbs. Vaska also subscribed to this view, and his etymologies pursue 
this principle. Amongst the grammarians there was a distinct school that 
held the same view'. Its leading exponent was Sakatayana, w'hose opinions 
are also cited by Panini. Patahjali attributes to SakatSyana the same, rather 
extreme, views on derivation. Y^ka himself says (1.13) that Saka^yana 
derived parts of one word from different toots in spite of the meaning being 
irrelevant, e.g. in order to explain jolyo, he derived ya from the causal fornr 
of the root /, 'to go", and sal from the regular fornr as. "to be’. The Utiadi- 
Satros appear to have been the product of the school of iakatiiyann, and may 
in their original form have been w'rittcn by him, being best suited to serv'e 
the theory' that he upheld, A .sober view was that of Gargya ; according to 
him as well as other unnamed grammarians, not all nouns arc traceable 
lo verbs, but only those die accent and the grammatical form of which are 
regular (Ninikta, 1.12), Both Panini and Patanjali favour this balanced view, 
and may have been the followers of the school of Gargya, Yaska, as a 
representative etymologist, seems to have harboured a bias for the dogma of 
his own school, since to the objection of Saka^yana's overdoing etymology 
he remarks: 'An individual who indulged in such irrelevant derivation 
should be censured* (saisa purusagarha, 1,14); the commentary adds ‘but 
trot the lienee of {na S^tra-garhS). 

A clear statement of Yaska's method of derivation is contained in the 
following; ‘With reference to this (eivanology), words, the accent and 
the grammatical form of which are regular and arc accompnied by an 
explanatory radical modification, should be derived in die ordinan,' manner 
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But the meaning being irrelevant, and the csplanator> radical modification 
being nonexistent, one should always examine them with regard to their 
meaning, by the analogy' of some (common) course of action. If there be 
no such analt^'. one should explain them even by the cammunily of a single 
syllable or letter; but one should never give up the allempt at derivation' 
(natveva na mrbruyat^ 11.1). This is not far from what fekatayana would 
have staked his reputation on. In a more complacent tone he tenders the 
advice that 'one should not explain cither isolated syllables, or to a non- 
grammarian, or to a non-residentlal pupil, or to one who is incajiable of 
understanding it. Eternal indeed is the scorn of the ignorant for knowledge ; 
therefore, one should lake care to explain (the words) to an initiated pupi{ 
or to one who is capable of knowing them, to the intelligent and the 
diligent- (medhavinc tnpasvine va, ir.4). Yaska's approach to the whole 
problctn is from a high pedestal. He is conscious that etymology is a pit 
of Vedic knowledge and can be learnt fntitfiilly only by one who is dis- 
imgui.shed by outright sincerity in the pursuit of his goal of knowlcrlgc 
and wisdom. 

We may now sec Vaska's principles of etymology in action. To take 
only a Few instances: The \srord means ‘action^ yow, and Food'. It is 

resfxtlively derived from the roots (i) ni^vr {to ward off), (ii) t^r (to chwse). 
and (ill) a- j-tr (to cover)—^11.13). Here Yaska is rationaliKiog ihc meanings 
given ill the Bmhniana and L'pani^dic passages from the eiymological point 
of victv. The case of "vfim' has been referred to already. Out of its three 
etymologies, vi:^, from (to cover), vrt (to turn or roll)* and vrdli (to grow), 
the first tuo arc rooted in the Rrahmana pa,^ges (Satapaiha, LI.3.L ; I.6.3d), 
For the word *agni' a fourfold derivation is proposed, namely, AgrA + nl, 
flnga 4-ni* and a + Amu (to imke wet), and a Fourth etymologs' advanced by 
5akap0ni. ^vhich is a good instance to illustrate the extremes to which the 
Naimkta school couhl go* 'Agni is derived from three verbs—from going, 
from shining or burning, and from leading—^by taking the letter a ft'oiii 
the root j (to go); the letter ga from the root anj (to smear) or Mt (to burn); 
anti lasily the root m (to lead), i.e. A + gfl + wi taken from three <liffcrem 
riiots* (\ JI.11), From a sirktly etymological point of view tins can he hardly 
acceptable^ although Yfiska may l>c taken to record faithfully tlie vic^vs held 
before Ins time and although some of those popidar etymologies may have 
found their support in Brahmana [xtssages all of nhich cannot be tracett 
The example of the word 'indra' for which Yaska {X.8) has recorded 
fifteen different etymologies completely illustrates not only the method, 
bur ;iIso the limitatious under wliich Yaska was working to build up a 
rational system of derivation. He seems to take it as his sprcial concern 
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to cicplaio by ctymoLogy the various meanings ibat ivere associated with 
the word in the cogitations of the Brahinatins,^ 

Of these ciynvoJogics 1-5 are based on ira, a drink which is so dear 
to Indra in a group of hymns ; 6-7 on tndti^ a name of soma which is such 
a favourite drink of India (cf- Indretyendo pari jrai^a, R.f\t X. 112-14); 8-9 
are biiscd on a Brahinaria passage (Salapatha, V'I.),1.2); 10 is based on the 
opinion of Agniyaiia anti is endorsed by Panini (indra- ejm/o) ; 11 on the 
view of Aupanranyava, strongly supported by an Aranyaka passage; 12-M 
on ilie Vedic tradition of Jiidra’s ovemhclming might in comjuering his 
foes: and 15 on his beneficence towards his sacrificers. In all cases, except 
8-9 and 12, the word is split up into two parts for the sake of derivation; 
cases 8-9 and 12 accord with the Sarna^Veda pada^patha irhicli does not 
divide the word.* Derivation No. 12 is supported by an utiadi-sutra 
{rjrendra etc., 186), Comparable to this overwhelming solicitude of Yaska 
to derive indra is Paiiini's attempt, not so much to suggest derivations, 
as to put his seal of approval on the tnorphology' of the word 'indnyu' as 
cstablishctl by the immemorial usage of his predecessors (cf, Panini, V.2.93 : 
indriyam, indra-tiAgain, iridro'drstam, indTa-sTitam, indra-justapi^ ittdra- 
danam, iii va, the last clause of which, iti vd, is the same as that of 
Yaska, and is intended to make the scope of the jfiira as wide as may be 
desired). 

From this example we sec what an enormous mass of tradition Yaska 
had to reckon with. He should therefore be judged from the standpoint that 
inspired hini, and not from the striedy etymological approach of the modem 
linguistic science, as some critics arc prone to do,^ 


tn joy merit' +dfi, ^lo bqtst, bmk 


* Thew €tym£ilo|fiw (cf. Sk«3d. op. nl.. p. 210) are: 

(1) irS. 'drink, ]rEfTC:5hmg tkaixghr; a>mfprt, 
a.vundcT, split open' : 

+ “^to Ifivc' ; 

(3i + 't& put' : 

(4) irffH-drJ (uimtlvc) J 

(5) hold' (nii^atJ^^) ; 

W ihdu^ ‘ta mn' : 

(7) j'ndn-l- tvtfi, 'lo ixjpice' : 

(85 indlu 'to set on fire, kindle' ■ 

{0) 9(ame aji R. 

(1^ idam, (bec^iUK lie doci thii, i.e, ■ 

nt) Idtfifl, -ihij' (because he ieei thEs, l.c. everyth insl s' 

(IS) jjitt, to be itnnig' ; ' 

(13) Iird^-df (dmath'c): 
jH) irid-i-dni (caunaiiV'c) : 

(13^ rnd-h(t+dr), 'to rcapccl' fiJW iacrif|ca;i^ 

* Suryakdiiia. ^kittniis. InirodiictlonH p 5S 

« v!"? S“ rt"’ 

1. ItiiJodiiGtiati; TSmini's ^jomar ia beiiond ilatibt an astonhhin? 

I do net think tlist such pniK tan be beitowed on the ,Viro*fa' (^*sliv) ^ ' 
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ETERMTV OF U'OttDS 

1 he subject of tlic eternity of words has been hotly debated by the 
grammamns and other philosophical schools* as the most fiindaincutal 
problem having a hearing on the talue and sanction of textual autliority 
Audumbarayana, as quoted by YOska, held that the words arc transitory 
(lit. last only so long as they arc being uttered. J.l). Possibly this was also 
the view of the school of the Taittiriyas, whose Taittiriya Pratiidkhya 
defines hpa as vinSsa or annihilation (1,57). Paniiii, as a grammarian, 
subscrihing to the eternity of sound has defined topa as a grammatical process 
involving simply adurSana or disappearance (LI.60). Katy^yana, in a 
comment on Panint (IV.4.1), refers to the two opposite schools under the 
name of Naiiyasabdika and Karyaiabdita. V\'c are indebted to Paiafijali 
for the remark that both Pan ini and Katyayana were advocates of the view 
holding words to be eternal The sytnpathies of Yaska lay with the gramma¬ 
rians. He argues by implication that although we admit the various 
grammatical processes applying to words, including the process of viitdSa 
or destruction, it must be understood that is only a link $n the 

chain of six modifications which inevitably follow each other, and therefore 
destruction only marks the end of a certain state, but docs not preclude 
the first state or the pre-existence {purva-bitdva) of a thing. For this 
explanation he invokes the help of a pre-eminent authority named 
Varjyayani, who expounded tire chain of sixfold causation, in which the 
beginning and the end are only relative terms and do not preclude each 
other (1,2). An ingenious argument is adduced by YasLa in tliis context. 
He aigues that the knowledge residing in human beings being impermanent, 
the mantra in the Veda is justified in giving directions about ritualistic 
action. This is tantamount to the statement that the Veda as the repository 
of eternal knowded^ consists of eternal w'ords and is necessary for human 
gui^nce. The origin and nature of iabda forms a no less important 
subject of discussion in the Buddhist literature where its impermanence is 
emphasized, as in the case of the Tatitiiiyas: ‘Sadda {iabda) U an action*. 
'Sadda is physical vibration’.* 


PR£l*05m0NS ANt) ON'OM.ATOPOELA 

About the controversy tvhetlier prepositions (upasargas) possess a sense 
or arc devoid of it, Yaska informs us that Saka^yana held the view that 
3n upasarga detached from its verb lias no meaning, i,e. the iipasarga is only 
a dyataka of meaning anrl not a vacaka, GargV'a, on the other hand, believed 


» • IT t.1.6 £5 : t'fdaJifa, 1.S.2S : IA.2fl j 

Simkftyo, \.S8'60; Mtiyd. 1,1.7,54-37 : 11,243-17. 

* halhai’althu, XI 1.3 ; IX.9-10. 


IT. 1.4; raiiffilui, II.2.21-37: 
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tIvaL prepoliitioDs did have a nicatutig. Yaska seems to siip|wii t the latteF 
view since he begins by recording a string of upasarg<ts tvith their iiieaniiigi. 
This coiiti'ovci^' was not unknown to PaitinL whoj in his inimitable way, 
shotvs his preference for the middle pth by striking a balance between the 
two extreme views. Accordingly in sutm 1.4,93* he declfircs the ufmsargas 
adhi and f/ari to be meaningless (anar^/jaAo), whereas in other places be 
discusses their meaning. 

In ajiother matter, Yaska is at one with the grammarians, viz. his 
aceej>tance of the principle of onomatopoeia (aMtiAidrijnn) as a phenomenon 
of die language. 'l‘he teacher Aupamanyava denied the existence of onomat¬ 
opoeic irords^ but Pantni had clearly accepted atiukaratm as a factor in the 
loitoation of w'ords (1,4.62)^ According to Yaska* onomatopoeia is tiiostiy 
found in the names of birds ; the w'ord *dundubhi' is alternatively explained 
by him as onomatopoeical {ditndubhir-ili siibddnuk^ranmn^ IX. 12). 

JilONOTHEIS^nC VIEWS 

As a ^^edJc teacher Vaska^s most outstanding oonlvibution consists In 
his bringing to a focm die scattered strands of the Edhyatinika (spiritual) 
Jtnerjnetation of Vedic knowledge. Conscious of this fact, he can be traced 
building up lo that point. According to his deftnitioti 'a f^J is so cdled as 
he has obtained a vision of Truth {rsir-darianai) ; the fountain of self-existent 
knowledge flowed towards them Avhen they were engaged in tapas* (ITU). 
The seers of such pre-cminont posit ion tvere ihc^se to ^rhoni Speech revealed 
herself completely as a loving maiden exfjoses herself to her husband (I.19j. 
The intuitive knowledge enshrined in the minds of such great teachers 
certainly related to the highest spiritual truth, namely, identity of the human 
soul with Brahman. Yaska hjinselE aphoristically states in the begimiing 
of Ins treatise tltat the Deity and the adhyatma (Self) arc die fruit and flowet 
of S[x;ech (dtvatddhyatmc vu tfdc&h pii^pi^pbale, L20). Discussing the multi¬ 
plicity of the many gotls and their relationship to one prc-ctninont Soul* 
Vaskii iiunoduccs the following statement as the keystone of bis position: 
MabnbhagyM-devatayd eka alma bahudhd siuyate. Ekojtya atmann mye 
dei^ah pratyafigani bhavantl. . . , itareiumjmimdno bhavanti. Ftaretara 

prakrfayak. Karmajanmamb, Atmajanmdmh. . . , Atmd san/am deuasya _ 

Mt is because of His great divisibility {mababhdgyat} that tliey apply many 
names to Him one after another. The other Angels (dciriis) come to be 
{bbmmnti} sub-meml>ers (pralyaAgani) of the One Essence (eAan'dtwmimft). 
Their becoming is a birth fiom one another ; they are of one another's 
nature : they originate in function {karma} ; Essence is their origin* , 
Essence is the whole of tvhat an Angel is" {VIL.i)J‘ 

Cf. A. K- V^dic 'Mointtftfum'. p. S4- 
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The bask unity of one great Sou] manifesting itself through various 
names and forms Is traced by Vaska to tliat well-known \'cd:ic mantra in the 
jisyaifamlya-suktai ' riicy call Him India, Mitra, Varuria, and Agni: (they) 
also (say) tliai He is the divine Ganitmat of beautiful wings. The sages 
speak of Him ivho is One in various ivays; they call Him Agiti, Yama, 
MatariivanV" On this Yaska comments: *TJie sages S[Jcak of this Agni, 
the great Soul, in many ways' (imamevagnith mahantam atmdnam ^karn 
ditnanath bakatthd tnedhdvino vadanti, A'JI.lfl). Again, adverting to the 
deities of the introtluctory' and the concluding oblations (prayaja. antiyaja), 
Yaska, after quoting several Brulunana passages specifying Agni, metres, 
seasons, and animals as their deities, liolds that Prana and Atman were 
c<|uaUy die deities of the praydja and anuyaja offerings. In the 13th and 1-lth 
chapters of the Niritkta, w'ht^ arc appended to it as supplementary jiortions, 
the supereminence of the mahdn-atmati is emphatically propounded, and a 
string of its multiple names pointing to the unity of One £^ncc is worked 
out. These two books record the best model of presenting an ddkydtmiha 
commentary on the Vedic matitras. 

The treatise of Yaska, in its highly compressed style, helps us not only 
with the etymologies of words, but alsoi tvith the clarification of the main 
Vcdic thought so far as its ivonderful system of pantheistic monotheism 
is concerned- 


IL PANINI 

Panini, author of the Aitddhyayl (a work in Tight Chapters), is the 
most shining star to rise in the intellectual horizon of ancient India. Seldom 
has the influence of a single person been of such a far-reaching character 
in motilding the language of his country as that of Pajaini. He may be 
regarded as the start}tig ]»iiu of the Sanskrit age, the literature of which 
is almost entirely dominated by the linguistic standards fixed by him. His 
methodology, logic, and the very apjiaratus of thinking have disciplined for 
about twenty-five centuries Sanskrit authors of all classes, 

Patyini’s grammar is suficrior to all similar works of other countries by 
the thoroughness with tvhich it investigates the roots of the language and 
[he formation of its words, by its precision of exprcaion, and, above all, by 
its marv'ellous ingenuity in using a concise terminology' and a style marked 
by profintiid con cent tat ton to cover the entire material of the language 
within the shortest possible compass. In the words of Macdoiiell, The 
results attained by the Indians in the systematic analysis of language surpass 
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those arrived at by any other nation, and the credit of this achievement 
entirely goes to Pat^ini'. Panint marks the climax of a succession of dis- 
linguishctl teachers, devoted to phonctical and grammatical enquiries, tnany 
of whom have Ijeen quoted by him. A date c. fifth century B.c. would seem 
to satisfy all available hypotheses bearing on his relative chronologs', aUlroiigli 
some scholars put him a century later, 

biographical detaiu 

Patatijali and Yuan Chwang are our trustworthy sources for details 
of Pan)ru*s life. A traditional legendary' version is also available in the 
MaftfuSTl-muldkalf^ (c. a,d. 800) and tlie KalftSsarUsagara (eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.). Yuan Chwang recorded his niaterjal about Panini after a per¬ 
sonal visit to the grammarian's birth-place. He states that Rsi Panini 
who composed the Mdtt-vidyS (science of words) was bom at ^alatura. 
In Sanskrit literature Pat^ini is called '^laturiya’ (of Palatum). Salatura ts 
modern L<diitr, a small town four miles north-w'cst of Ohind, situated in 
the angle formed by die j unci ion of the Kabul iviih the Indus. &datura 
continued as a celebrated centre of Panintan studies: *The children of this 
low'n, who are his (Panini's) disdplcs, revere his eminent qualities and a 
statue erected to his memory' still exists.' 

About Panini himself Yuan Chwang proceeds to say: *In most ancient 
times letters were very numerous. In the process of ages ... the deifos 
descended spiritually to guide the people. Such was the origin of the ancient 
letters. From this time, and after it, die language spread and passed its 
(former) IjoutkIs . , . lisis belonging to different schools each drew up forms 
of letters . . . Students without ability were unable to make use (of these 
characters). And nosv nien’s lives were reduced to the length of a hundred 
years, when the Rsi Panini was bom; he was from his birth intensively 
informed about men and things. The times being dull and careless, he 
wished to reform the vague and false rules of writing and speaking, . , . 
to fix the rules and correct improprieties. As he wandered a1x>ut asking 
for right ways (wisdom and knowledge), he encountered Kvaradeva, 
and recounted to him the plan of his undertaking, Isvaradeva said, 

‘ Wonderful, 1 will assist you in this". The Rsi, having received instructions, 
retired. He then laboured incessantly and put forth all his power of mind. 
He collected a multitude of words and made a book on letters whidi 
contained a thousand ifokits ... It contained cvciything from the first till 
then, without exception, respecting letters and words. He then dosed it 
and sent it to the king (supreme ruler of the land), who exceedingly prized 
it and issued an edict that tliroughoui the kingdom it should be used and 
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UlUgbi to others . . . and so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it dosen in its completeness for the good of the world.’*’ 

This iiccount about the origin of gramiruir. Panini's eminent intellectual 
qualities, and his Iitcrar>' method essentially agrees with tliat given by Patan- 
jali. He also refers to 'a period of thousand divine years during winch time 
hrhasj>ati expounded letters to Tndra. In this wide world there is the rich 
liierattire of the four Vedas with their augas (auxiliary tvorks) and mystic 
portions and a host of iakkas, etc. . . . all this constitutes the vast source 
of language'. In such a picture different schools of grammatical teaching, 
including such illustrious names as Sakatayana, Gargya, ^kalra, Bhamdvaja, 
and Apisdi, arose and composed their systems. PatafljaH then says that there 
was a lessening of men's lives and a decline in their mental powers. It was 
to reform such dull and careless beings that P3iiini wrote his system. 

In chartering extensive sources for the collection of his material, 
Panini's wide peregrinations In search of fresh material and the method 
of personal discussion and interrogation which he followed to elicit facts 
were in the true tradition of the Taksa^ila University, to which Pan ini 
seems to have been indebted for his intellectual discipline and higher 
tiaining. Panini did not work haphazard, but devised for himself a well- 
conceived plan of his undertaking. Both Yuan Chwang and Patahjali agree 
as to Panini's intense labours marked with profound concentration and 
higt) mental powers; 'The teacher of established authority, holding sacred 
grass in Iiand and seated in a holy spot facing east, composed the sUtras 
with deep endeavour/*’ According to Yuan Chwang, Panini's svork was 
a complete digest of everything known from the first till then respecting 
letters and words. Pa tan jail also designates the Astsdhyafi as a mahat- 
iastraugha (an extensive ocean of treatise), hails It as ‘the great system of 
Panini perfectly accomplished' {mahat suvihitAm Pantniyam), and records 
that Faiiim had brought together in his treatise the phonetical and 
grammatical material relating to all the different Vedic schools {sarue-^vfda- 
paTisadam bidam iastram), a position similar to that taken up by Yaska for 
the Ntrukta. In the domain of grammar, Panini ousted all his predecessors 
by the excellence and comprehensiveness of his w'ork, just as Yaska had 
supplanted them in the field of exegetics. 

Yuan Chwang's reference to Panini's visit to the court of the king and 
to the latter's approv'at of the is corroborated more explicitly in 

the accounts of the Afafl/uiri-wiCf<tAa//>rt, Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsagara, and 
laranatha's 'History' of Buddhism in India' in Tibetan, which relate the 

•’Brat, 5i-ru-A'i; Bvdfihut Rtnrds of the tt'ettem tVorfd fljintlDn). pp. 114-15. 

PromSi^bhtitti ifStyo dofbtm pavitro-pSifih iufStxivahUe prSAmwkha u/wmfja 
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ston' of Panini’s friendship sviih the Nanda emi^ror arising out of the 
former's mission to the celebrated capital of Pamliptura, svhere in a great 
roval synod {Taj(tsabha) Panini's work was accorded universal recognition and 
approbation.'* Both Katrayana and PatanjaVi refer to PSnini wiilt the 
greatest respect {itftagamtah Panineh iiddham. VlH.'kGS), and the latter 
speciallv styles him as an a^rya who was auspicious {mangalika), atithon- 
tativc {pramonabhma), highly intellectual (fliia/paHtofi), and conversant with 
the grammatical operations of words (yftlajna). 

t'ANINI S TEXT 

Panini's style is that of the sM/ras, most economically and perfectly 
s^-orded rules, to an interpretation of which the key is supplied hy Panini 
himself. The text of the di/adAyfiyi, a l>ook divided into eight adhyayas of 
four sections each, consists of about 4,000, or to put mote precisely 3.9S3, 
siliroj. Their extent, as recorded by Yuan Chwang and in agreement with 
reality, is equal to 1,000 verses of 32 syllables each. To this text are 
appended ttvo supplements: (i) Gaiiapatha or a list of 261 groups of ivords. 
(ganas), the archetype of each being referred to in the Astadhyayl it^lf 
and (ii) Dhatuixt^ha or a list of 1,944 roots of the language, comprehending 
Ixith the classical Sanskrit and the Vcdic language. Panini must have taken 
great pains in collecting this material by tapping the twofold sources of the 
current language and the literary texts. The task seems to have been 
performed with amtuting thoroughness, displaying powers of minute 
oliservation to which tribute is paid by subsequent writers (ttiahaii 
svksineksikd variate sii/rflAartLfyn). The linguistic material, both in the 
Dhaiuptha and in tlie Ganapatha, is full of great interest and value for the 
linguist and the historian. In the former, we come across a comprehensive 
list of the Tooi-S in the spoken language of Panini’s time, including the 
northern and the eastern divisions of the country as well as the many 
dialectal regions corresponding to the areas of modern Indian languages 
which have inherited substantially the roots listed by Pinini. For example, 
the root pra-ti/snu {mod. panhand) may have belonged to the cast and 
fHiyasyati (mod. pavdsnS) to the western dialects, but both arc noticed by 
Panini. Similarly, in the Ganapatha, sve find representative lists of (i) towns, 
villages, and janapadaj (communities), (ii) Vcdic idkhas (branches) and 
cararias (schools), and (iii) important family names (gofroj) as prevailing 
in the wide area from .Sind to the easternmost limits of India. This historical 
material gives to the AstadhydyJ a special value for the historian of ancient 


5«! rhe pmtni writers' fnJjn ei Known to Ttanini (pp. 4^2 for a ltdled fliscaitsion 
qf ihij tradition with j[»eci3il rcIcrcrKC to tbe dale of FSinini, 
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Inditi, more so as the evidence in (he Astadbyayl is of tlie same authoritative 
nature as that from cpigraphic or numismatic sources, 

COMMENTARIES 

Panini himself seems to have taiight his pupils the treatise he had 
enunciated, as Is evident from Pataiijali^s reference to two alternative 
explanations, both having the sanction of Panini’s own instruction.*^ The 
earliest commentaries (vyakhydnas^ were of a simple character comprising 
carcfl ( = pada^vigraha), udSharana, pratyudSharam, and ajrHyri/t. In course 
of time, the grammatical literature I>ased on Pitnini underwent great expan¬ 
sion, and the following commentaries and sub-corn men tarics cover almost a 
period of 2,000 years: 

(1) Commentaries: Patanjali's Mahdbkasya or Cti™i and Vamana and 
Jaj^ditya's KiAikd. While the former is the most authoritative, the latter 
is the most exhaustive and lucid one, a veritable mine of information, Ijoth 
historical and linguistic. 

(2) Subrommciuarics: Kaiyata’s ff/tosya-pradipii and Blurtrhari'sAfa/jfl- 
bka^a dipika or Tripadi on Mahabhasya. Nym and Padamaajart on KMika. 

(3) Glosses on stib-commcntaries: Nagesa's Uddyota on Kaiyata's 
Pradipa^ There are various other vrtlis such as Kuni-vrtii, Mathuu-vrtti. 
and Bhttga-vfUi^ which are known only by name and do not seem to be extant. 

CEOCRi^tPHlCAL DATA 

V\'e have already alluded to the gepgrajjhical data in the Astadhyayi, 
specially the Ganapatha, References to place-names occur in the AitddhySyJ 
to show their derivation from one of the following four Actors: (i) this is 
found there; (ii) the place was founded by such and such person ; (iji) the 
place was the abode of such a pet^n or a community; and (iv) the place 
is located in the proximity to a known object {rV.2.l)7-70), Added to these 
vvere some other factors, all of which together resulted in a voluminous quota 
of geographical names in the AsiadtiySyl, equalled in richness only by the 
accounts of the Greek geographers and by the ‘BJiuvanakoiEa’ (the world) 
chapters of the MahSbhdrata and the Puranas. Panini's geographical horizon 
extends from Kamboja (Pamir) in the north-west to Suramasa (Simna valley 
of Assam) in the north-east, to A^maka on the Godavari in the south, and to 
SauvTra (Sind) in the W'csi. His references in the siitras include such names 
as Prakanva (Parikanioi, Ferghana), Gandhara, Sindhu (Sind-Sitgar-Doah), 
Sauvira (Up|>cr Sind) with ^arkara (Sukkur), Paraskara (Parkar), Kaccha 
(Kutch), Kekaya (Jhclum, Shahpur, Gujrat), Madm (ca]>ita] at Sakala 

^ 1.4.1 j hyScStyt^a HfyOtf rSlrdrli pmtipSdilah ; cf. ulip XStlita, V.I.SOt 

v-l.Sf; v.4.21. 
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or Sialkot), Ullnara (a part of the \'ahika countryJ, Amlw/iilia, Trigarta 
(Pathankot, Kangra), Kalakuu (region from the Upper Yamuna to the 
Suitej), Klim, Pratyagratha (Paiicala), Bharadvaja (Upper Garhvval), Ko£ala, 
Kail, V'lji, \tag;adha, Kalihga, Avanti, and Ktimi (Kontwar in former 
Gwalior State). Paijitn h acquainted with the uttara-patha (the northem 
route) which tmvcrsetl as the artery of communication ttjc whole of northern 
India from the mouth of the Gaftga to Bactria and of which a detailed 
account with stages is given by the Greek geographeT^. Pan ini also refers to 
Varana (the hill fortress of Aomos stormed by Alexander), V'arnu (Bannu), 
Suvastu (Swat), Safikala (Sangalawala-Tiba), SaiikSsya (S;mkissa), Hastina- 
pura, and Kuca\fira (Kuca). An important reference is ‘kaiiiha’, a word of 
the Saka language denoting town, w'hich was used with the place-names in 
the UsTnara couiitty and in the Vaitiu valley, Sten Konow identifies kantha 
with Sogdian 'kanda (city) and Saka kanlha (city).** Panini*s acquaintance 
w'iih the Pracya (^tem) and IJdicya (Northem) divisions of India seems 
to have been very thorough, especially of the latter. 


SOCIAL LIFE 

"Phe Astadkyayi also throws itnjiortant light on the social life of the 
period including important details al»ut food and drink, games and amuse- 
rnenis, pro|3er names, personal dress, etc. We learn that a special kind of 
ss'ine knovrn as KapUdyena madbu w^s being imported into India from the 
ancient toxs'n of Kapijt or Begram in the north of A^hanistan.^'' Reference 
is made to mahavrthi (VL2,38), an excellent variety of rice grown in 
Magadha, ‘the grains of which were large and scented and of an exquisite 
taste, specially remarkable for its shining colour', with which Yuan Chwang 
Was entertained during his stay at N^artda. Another equally famous variety 
of rice was that grown on the banks of the Devika (mod. Deg) river 
(V1I.S.1), flowing through the ancient Madra country (Sialkot, Gujran- 
wala, and Shckliupura Districts), An excellent variety of rice is still 
grown in this area. Reference is made to blankets called pandukarnbata 
used in upholstering chariots (1V.2.U) which were manufactured in ancient 
Swat or Uddipna country and from there imported into North India for 
the use of the army.*’ Other special chariots mounted with tlic skin of tigers 
and k^opards known as dtHiipa and vaiyaghra {IV.2.12) were also in use 
during the perM of the Jatakas and the MahSbhdrata.'^ Specially 
inteicsling is Panini $ mention of a kind of garden sports peculiar to East 


JMten Knrow. X'/tsmitifftr Imcriptiont L;itA iA# Excebthn of Thoti of Aioka iCorbut 
tniCTfptiQftum indtearum, Vd. II. Pi. 1, ]4?iidnihi. 192!^ p 41 ^ ^ ^ ^Tput 

P3nirii, lV.!i.99. M read with JOtutHya. IJ.25. ' ^ 
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Mj (Pricim .he mmes of which m rcgulKcd by .» less llisn 

. o^ (,,^2., . , ,09; 11.0.0 s^:,s. likcriSw 

,.4., udA,l.kap^bl^„,.lu,. Vi,cj^pu4pap,utyiki, p„s«,s o long ,nd 
w„fc-spr^d .. 0 , 1 ,..™. bo.h m or. ond li.omuoo. True .o .ho conc?p.io., 
of n/po (am and ™fjs> ^,o,li..g i„ d.o Jitoko period, Pinioi re^rds 
I?i. (Hl l-HQ snd u.s.ramen.il (tV.4.B.56). aiiii also ^nce 

<IIIJ.U5) as Mpa Amongst dw names of stars, die list (IVJ.341 begins 
w..h .he name of .he smr Sravistha which agrees with the system of 
Veth..ga Mtronomy ami must point to a time anterior to the revision of .l,e 
™^lro list Thm penod Ues a. the close of die lifth century ..c., and 
403 BX. ivouJd thus give the lotver limit of Pinjni’s dale. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Of ilic economic data that can be gleaned from titc Astadkyayl, the one 
relating to the punch-marked coins is most important. The numismatic 
evidence in the Asfadhyayi. the Jatakas, and die ArlhaSdslra relates cxclu- 
puitch-marked scries. Plnini knows the standard karfSpana, 
ardha {half, also bhega) and pads (quarter) kdrsSpaijits. and mdsa (one-six- 
teenth karsa^iia or raupya-mS^a). One of the most interesting fects of 
Indian numismatic history' is Panini's knowledge of two kinds of silwr punch- 
marked coins: a sC'mdartl-weiglu coinage of 32 rattis, which seems to have 
<xn introduced by the Nandas, and hca \7 weight coinage of 40 ratlU. 
which IS named vhhiatika in two siitras (V.1.27, 32). from its weight being 
^ual to 20 moios. He also refers to satamdna, a very early coinage of 
JOO r«/(i (rakUka) weight identtficd with the bent-bar silver punch-markctl 
pic^ and also another coin named iana (V.1.35 ; VII.S.17) which, according 
to ihc AranyakapaTvan (Poona edition, 131.14), was one-eighth of a iatamana, 
A ^cat mass of evidence, relating to agriculture, flora and fauna, arts 
and crafts, labour anti wages, imde and commerce, exchange and barter, 
ijanking and loan, measures and weights, is woven into the texture of the 
Ai^dhydyi, and lends great interest to the study of this treatise as a picture 
0 ancient Indian life. The practice of branding cows, an ancient custom 
rctcired to in the Mmtrdyani SamkUS and other Vedic literature, with 
marks denoting ow nership, and the special breeds of Kathiawari bulls (Aocitfl- 
gflu) are tiio iiriportant points relating to fauna. In flora. Pinini incor- 
^rates a peculiarity of the Punjabi lanpage in naming the fruit of tlic 
pi n tree as ptlukuna (\^ 2 . 21 ) W'hich even today is called pilakud, 

EDUCATIONAL DATA 

In ^hc field of education, learning, and literature, the evidence of the 
■mUhyayi is specially rich hi mentioning different kinds of teachers and 
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students, methods of learning and rules of studentshipt and Vedic schools 
ktuuvn as the earandj. Ample light on the activities and constitution of the 
\'edic schools is forthcoming, c.g. the name of a carana tvas also the name 
of the Students and teachers who constituted it; a cttmua was not a static 
institution but subject to the laws of growth and expansion ; each school 
sccurctl accession to its strength by fresh admission and branches {^fad-avetah, 
V. 1,154) ; the intellectual ideal and high reputation of the carairtas conferred 
on its memliers a sense of glorification (iteg^io, V.l. 154). These V'cdic schools 
w'erc mostly organized on the basis of free and willing association of their 
members. Panini fully reflects the ideal of learning prevailing in his time, 
leading to the freedom of mind as a result of the methods of disputation, 
conference, and discourse. The art of l>ook-niaking and the knoivledge of 
writing vrerc also known. The words lipikara and libikara (Ill.S.2i) 
denoted a trritcr and ydt'BHflwi (IV,ITS) a form of Greek meriting. 

Four classes of liieraturc arc distinguished: (i) drsia or reveal^—to this 
cLiss belong the sdman literature : (ii) prokia or taught, comprising the 
Chandas and Brjhmana vrorks, c.g. sakhm of Tittiri, Varatantu, Khandika, 
and likha ; works of ysis like K^yapa and Katiiika, of Katha and Caraka, 
etc. These w'ere developed under the auspices of the cttranas which were 
also ewlviiig special subjects of study like the Bhiksu^ulras, propounded by 
Parasarya and Kainianda, as well as the Ndtit'Suiras (treatises on dramaturgy'), 
propounded by Silalin and Kr^fra ; (iii) tipajndlti or discovered, vfr. w'orks 
of such original authors as Panini and Api^Ii; and (iv) kfta or ordinary 
compositions like the books of stories {dkhydyikas). In IV.3.88, Panini refers 
to poetical and dramatic literature like the £iiuJlcrandija and the yama- 
mbhiya. The grorrth of specialixation before the time of Panini is 
demonstrated by Ins reference to the literature of commentaries (vyakfiydna, 
I\'.3.e6) on a variety of subjects, as rituals and sacrifices, methods of preparing 
purotldSa, and sections of grammar like nouns, verbs, and affixes. 

GRAMMATICAL THEORIES 

Panini's views on leading grammatical topics like the eternity of words, 
the meaning of prepositions, and on onomatopoeia have already been 
noticed in connection with Yaska. The keynote to Panini's point of view 
in relation to the practiGiI side of his grammar is reflected In the oft- 
neglccted, but highly importani. section known as the ‘SitlrakSnda' 
(1.2.51-58). Here Panini rises up in defence of loka or current usage which 
alone determines the meaning and definition of words. The authority of 
current usage {^mjna) is always superior to that of a grammarian's hypo- 
ihetical derivation (yogn); e.g. Pancaiiih, the name of a region, must lx; 
understood to refer lo that particular pan of the country to which it is 


VASILA ASD PANtVt 

.ippUetl, irrcspK.’ctivc of the fact whothcr the K^triya tribe of that name 
^itill Iivt‘<] thcieor not. reverence for cmrrcnl u-sage much widened the 

stojx! of Panini's intjitiry. Instead of restricting himself to the treatment 
of such traditional and strictly grammatiol topics as accents 
ccrebralijiatjon vocali^^ation (^mfjrarnrQnii), composition 

{$attdhi, samfisa), and declension of nouns arid verbsp Panini extended the 
field of his investigation to the entire range of the language, and the result 
of this approach is visible in his exhaustive treatment of the iaddhita suffixes 
and in the rich har^-cst collected in chapters IV and of the 
camprising the manifold vrttis or meanings in whidi secondaiy suffixes arc 
addctl to form words, Yaska, too, noticed the vrttis^ but he informs us that 
the subtle distinctions in the meanings of words are not always free from 
doubt (vUayavatyo hi vrttayo bhavanti, lid). 

In his lalx>raioi7* Punini collected and classified all possible meanings 
in ^ihich words ivere formed and grouped them under suitable headings as 
hit^^ kfta, aTtiUt rdktat and hundreds of others. The activities of 

all giadcs of persons and classes in society^ vh. musicians, hunters, ariSstSt 
shoc-makersp cooks, salesmen^ traders, ferryTnen, attthors^ mendicants, 
fanners, cowherds, princes, councillors, ctc ^ were observed and recorded. 
Extraordinarily wide and liberal must have been the interest of Panini in 
the lives oE the people, to which the Astadhyayl holds a mirror as it were, 

Panini's genius was based on synthesis ; he shows a rare capacity to 
strike a l>alaiice bet ween two extreme views or controversies^ W'hich had tom 
his predecessors into fiercely rival camjss. He is always cautious and 
balanccdp keeping his doors open for ihe v iews of differing schools, VYe are 
explicitly told by Fatanjali that Panini looked upon the uitad/s as underived 
uords (mfyuipunrm fimlipadika^ VIL1,2,5), a view different from tliat of 
^ka lay ana. At the same time, he has approvingly subscrit3ed to the 
principle of verbal derivation of nouns, and has therefore accorded a cursory' 
approval to the unadis. 

RELIGION 

The A^tddhydyJ also furnishes a host of details about the religious life 
of the people, tbroiving light on the gods and g(xidesses worship|5ed, the new 
cult of bbijkti or devotion to deitieSp worship of images, performance of 
yajilaSt and the institution of ascetics, His reference to the Bhakci cult of 
Vasudeva and to Maskart Parivrajaka, a name of Makkhali Gosala, the 
founder of the Ajivika order^ are of historical interests iMaskarT was a deter- 
mznist (Niyativadin) who ascribed every cause to fate or destiny and ruled 
out the cleinent of iiuman action or effort. Panini refers lo the folloivers 
of this school as Daistikas (IVJ.fiO), Of the other two kinds of philosophic 
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beliefs mentioned by Iiim ilic Mika philosophers correspond lo those whom 
tJic Buddhist books oil the Issaral^ramvadins or tiie the is is, who held 
that evcrj^tJiing in the universe originitted from the supreme Being. His 
nMika philosopher's corropond to those mcniioiied under Natthikadiithip 
including die followers of the several materialistic schools like the Annihila- 
tionists or Ucchedavadins. Panini's reference to unmarried 5ramana nuns 
is clearly related to the Buddhist institution. 


POLITY 

As to political and administrative data. Pan ini mentions the institution 
of kingship with its council of ministers king-makers 

{mja-krtmn), chief minister (^rya-iirs/iwuirw), secret counsel (asarfflAjiim 
urgent business {aiyayika)^ king's council (rajasabfm), personal body¬ 
guards (ruja-praiyenas), and civil attendants of the king. Amongst adminis- 
irative oOiccrs# W'e find reference to adhyaksa^ the mainstay of the steel-frame 
of the later Mauryan civil scrvicOi and yukla and pata ofGccrs. There were 
tiro kinds of States in his time: (i) monarchies {eharaju) and (ii) republics 
(mngfia and The sanghas were a special feature of the Vahika 

country of north-western India,^ where there wras a hegemony of dytidhujivi- 
sanghasf martial tribes following republican constitutions. The democratic 
trad!Lions were in dififerent stages of growth, ranging from full-Hcdgcd 
like the Ksudrakas and the Malavas, to the pugm and vratos, who w^ere only 
bands of tncrcenaries living by violencej and also the grdjnanjyas settled on 
the banks of the tndus^ each organized tinder^ and named after^ one leader or 
grMiani to whom they owed pcrsotial loyalty. The more advanced repub- 
Hesp on the other hand, were organized with a developed patty system, an 
inner executive body with rules of quorum and fixed coat of arms 
Panini kiiow^s some of the Kabaili (Afghan) tril>e 3 like 
the Afridis (Aprita)* Mohtnands (Madhumat), and Pavindas (Pavindayana). 

This picture of cultural and historical import jicttrayed in the 
Astadhyayl enliances the depth and interest of that great book which is a 
compendium of andent institutions. The lasting value of the book, 
however, consists in the grammatical laws it has formulated with a masterly 
grasp rarely equalled anywhere else. Pan ini's grammar serves the tree of 
Sanskrit language like its tap-root. Codification of the laws of that language 
has conferred upon it the bivon of immortalLty, Whatever the passage of 
time, the Sanskrit bnguage as fixed by Pan ini remains for all ages. 
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T he VeUic liieraturc, which even in its extant form covei-s a vast and 
varied ground, is a sustained effort at recording the spiritual activities 
and achievements of a culture spreading over thousands of years. And the 
effort cannot be said to have ceased. Language changes ; customs and ways 
of life arc mod tried by the forte of circumstances and environment; but 
passage of time brings about iittle change in the souiMJXpression of a culture, 
if in its depth there is the seed of some evolving truth fundamental to human 
nature. The thoughts of the Vedic scers concerning the problems of innw hfc 
and the mysteries of the world of Becoming and the iv’orld of Spirit, their un¬ 
quenchable yearning for the Beyond which they called 'the realm of inexhaus- 
ttble Light, where there is no fear of death and decay', speak of that inner 
urge of self^xcceding which lies at the root of ail life-movements of man. 
The urge is as old as Life : if its forms have changed, as forms natuniUy do. 
its spirit is the same today as it was ages ago. It is only a change of idiom 
in mystical expression, due to a change of social context, and a shifting of 
the psychological approach to Reality that has made the saying of the 
ancient seers partly obscure to us> The distance in time has created a mist 
whidi blurs our vision and distorts our judgement. But we m.iy hope that 
much of the mist can be cleared if we approach the problem of interpreta¬ 
tion with a penetrative insight, true to the spiritual tradition of the land, 
and a sound historical sense that can discover the motive of a great thought- 
movement covering immense stretches in space and time and arrange its 
events in accordance with the rhy'thm inherent in it. 

Naturally, in our imagination rises the towering figure of Vyasa ‘of 
vast comprehension' to whom tradition ascribes the collection and editing 
not only of the Vedic hymns, but of the whole mass of Aiy'a iliought. V'yaa, 
w’hether we see in him a myth or a vision, cannot be confined to a definite 
period; he is a whole perspective that widens wit It the flow of time. He 
is, as tradition again insists, the immortal spirit of BhSrata (India) looking 
from the snow'-heights to the daw'tis of the distant future. His gathering 
of the past in his Vedic and Pauranic collections and lus frortrayaJ of the 
present in his MahSbhmta arc all achiei'etnents in an epic style. And we 
can understand neither the spirit of Bharata, nor its expression in^ the 
Vedas, if the epic vision of a V^nsa docs not inspire us, because tlte V'edas 
represent the same epic grandeur of Spirit that we find in the Mahahharata 
the poem, or in the life and culture of the land of its origin. 


TifE CULTURAL tlERlTACE OF INDIA 
THE NATURE OF VEDIC LITEIL\TURE 

TrafUtioo divides ific Vedic liifniturc into four sections, viz. Mantra* 
sariihiia, Brahmana. Araijyata, and tJpanirad. An older division is into 
Mantra and Brahmana, where Mantra forms the original body of literature 
of which Brahinana is the exposition. Aranyaka and Upani^d in this case 
form a jiart of Brahjmna. From the point of viesv of a change in the mode 
of expression (and not assuming a rigid sequence in time), the literature 
that began with Mantra, iraturally ends with Upnisad. Of the wliole of 
this literatarc, the part that contains the Upanisads is comparatively less 
obscure, because their language is less symbolical, while the approatli is 
more psychological and intellectual. A symbol is the sensuous expression 
of a mystical experience ; and unless we have tliai quickness of mind which 
can seize an object of sense and create a dreamland around it, suggestive 
of something elusivcly transcendent, symbolism usually falls flat. It requires 
an atmosphere quite different from that of rationalism. While rationalism 
seeks to translate the concrete into the abstract, symbolism as an art tries 
to transform the abstract of the intuition into concrete images. The Arva 
literature began with symbolism in the Mantra-saihhitas and gradually 
drifted towards rationalism. The Upanisads mark the period of transition, 
and their rationalistic bias makes them more intelligible to the modem 
mind, which apparently mistakes them for productions of inaturer thought. 
Symbolism was pushed into the background, though it cotild not bo killed, 
and found expression in other fields of literary activity. But a major liitk 
with the past was thus broken ; and the interpretation of the ancient symljols 
becomes an impossible task, unless wc can create again the subjective 
atmosphere in which they svere bom. 

The Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, being avowedly expositions of the 
^fant^a cult, are obviously less obscure than the Mantras ; but as the 
atmosphere of symbolism still clings to them, they are less intelligible than 
the Upani^ds. The crux of the problem of interpretation, of course, lies 
with the Mantras. The language is archaic; but it must be admitted 
that it is not so archaic as to make it altogether different from classical 
Sanskrit. The syntax is simpler, and the number of words common to 
both forms of the language is very high. What we have often to wrestle 
with is not the form of a worth or even its surface-meaning, but the 
suggestion that lies behind it. After all, wc must remember that here wc 
are dcjiling with a tvorld of thought created by mystic experiences. And 
once we admit that, we must equip ourselves with other canons of inter¬ 
pretation than mere imcllectual ones, and keep ourselves free from being 
obsessed by the evolutionary hypothesis which can arrange forms In time 
but cannot explain the timeless spirit that inspires the forms 
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M/VXTRA AND 

The earliest interpretation of the ’\'edic we find in the 

Bralimanas; but ^the words rising from the depths' (niiiya vacaimi, 
lV-3J6)j as the mantras are called by the Vedas themselvesp have not been 
adequately handled by the Brahmanical expositions. The Brahmanas were 
not concerned with giving systematically an esoteric interpretation of 
the Saihhitas. Technically^ they can be regarded as karrna-mimmhsa^ and 
not as Brahma-mlmathsa, that is to say^ aiitboritaiive dissertations on ritual 
practice and not on spiritual knowledge. The connection of the Vedic 
mantras with rituals is very deep. The chief aim of the Brahmanas is to 
give a clear and connected accxiunt of the rituals^ tit it It occasional exegetical 
comments^ ^vhere it is assumed that the listeners arc already perfectly 
familiar with the aimosphere in which these rituals tirose. Every detail of 
a ritual has to be accompanied by a mantra ; and so the Brahnianas have 
quoted extensively from the Sarithitas, and in many cases have given wliat 
may be called a paraphrase of the mantTOS without attempting any kind of 
esoteric interpretation. Perhaps, tins was thought unnecessary, and was 
supposed to belong rather to the adhyafma than to the adhiyafna point of 
\ lew with which the Brahma^as were more directly ooncemed.^ So it W'as 
enough for tliem to explain incidentally the connection of the with 

the rites and stop there^ Though the mantras were evidently composed 
in a ritualistic atmosphere, it cannot be claimed that each and every mantra 
of the Saihhitas has ahvays a necessary reference to some rite. Of course, 
the ritualists of bter days have insisted upon the dogtna that hhe sole import 
of the mantras lies in an urge to rituaUstic action alone\ and have tried 
to connect evety^ ma?iira with a rite. But, naturally, this could not be 
done with a tour da forcCj as in many cases the import of the mari^ras had 
no direct reference to the rites to which they wTre applied. In the recital 
of the saslras or the laudatory hymns, the Brahmanical injttnction can 
govern the act of recitation alone, but, obviously, it cannot prevent 
the inspired thought from diving deep into the esoteric meaning 
{upanL^ad, mhasyam) of the Word; and surely it cannot l>c its intention to 
do so/ 


1 Ifi cQmincntin^ upon Rg Vtfdtt, X.7LS, YSski remarks: It sptakA of th« mttimng u 
the flower ioU the friiii of tfic tVord. Exoiencs.lty', triowicdge of the n[iia.{i jnd of khc 
ffods are rspeetivciy the flower and ihc fniit ; bus csokcriiijlly, ihc fcnowlcdge of the ifoth 
and of ihc Self are the flower and the fruit of the Word' 1,20), Nothing could 

expres TTHre clearly the double relxiloii that the monttoi hear to jMns and htrrmi. 

* The Rg-Vrda tcpciatcdly aiicnLion Ur the eioietic loeafiiog of ihe fmntm: cp. 

rJ54.S9; rv.S.lS: vnrioo.uij X.TKS. 4. 5: X.I14.8; X. 125,7 ; etc- The Kirukie insistj 
upon a khorou^h knowledge of ihc semt of the Vedas Tike Gapaitt^ BrShmana, while 

fully dehtiiitg the $copc of ihc ihpc^k^ cxpr^ly of tbeir nzAdjiyafn ([.2.IOJi. 
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kARNJA AND JSAKA NOT CONTRADICTORY 

In the Brahmans, the Aianyakas, and the older prose Ujwnisads which 
are directly connected with the Brahntanas, there arc many suggestions of 
a symbolic nature which arc intlisponsable aids for understanding the 
secret meaning of the Mantra-samhitas. It is an undeniable fact that the 
cleavage between the jmna-kanda (knowledge section) and the karma-kanda 
(ritual section), whiclt tvas a creation of a later intellectual age, did not 
exist in the V'cdie period. The broad dictum of the Gita that 'all actions 
(Anrcjia), without an exception, culminate in knowledge (/tinna)' (IV', 33) 
was literally true with the V'edic rjij- But there knowledge is to t)e taken 
tioi in the sense of philosophical reason or intellectual coHondination of 
ex|>criences, but in the sense of spiritual realistation trhich aims at an inner 
soul-experience of illumined consciousness. This state of illumination is 
wliai the ancient rji’j called svar or the realm of Light, trhich popular mind 
translated into the image of a heaven. The heaven of popular imagination 
is an extension or sublimation of sense-experiences, and as such it has been 
combated in latCT ages by the concept of liberation (moAsa). But in the 
mind of the V'edte seers, svar was an actual inner illumination to be realized 
here on earth, and was not fundamentally different from ftioftsa, though 
it did not distinctly suggest the philosophical postulates connoted by the 
latter term, ^var can be attained by dhl, vs'hich the Nighantu explains 
both as kafma or action and prajtiu or knowledge; and this is extremely 
Significant, Realization through rituals (dravya-yapia) and realization 
through knosvledge (Jnajia yajna) are not mutually contradictory; and the 
concepts of swar and moksa also do not clash. At least such was the position 
in the V^edic age, and the l>asic implication of this idea continues to the 
present day in various philosophical doctrines and spiritual practices, because 
It has its roots in spiritual psychology. 

It is important to remember this fusion of fUdna and karma in V'etlic 
taught, A clear proof of this lies in the composition of the Yapir- 

Veda, the last chapter of which is an Upanisad. 74a is the only Upanisad 
which has been included in the Samhita-portion of the V'edas. Yajur4'i:da 
IS essentially the V'cda of rituals. To end this V'eda with an Upanisad is 
extremely si^ificant. This little Upanisad of only eighteen verses is 
iiiisur|iasscd in the whole of Vedic literature for the deep and wide spirit 
of synthesis tluit it breathes. To light this lamp of suprerme knowledge 
At the end of the Veda of rituals seems to be an illuminating commentary 
on tlie dictum of the Gita mentioned before. We might remember in this 
connection the tradition about Y.ajtlavalkya to ;vhom. it is said, the iuhla 
Jfl/nr-J eda >ras revealed. In Yajfiavalkya, as in Vyisa, we have another 
grand synthesis of Arya thought. Ritualism found its true meaning in 
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him; and symlwlically speaking, he may be said to have rediscovered the 
scoiet of transforming the ’black' action into ‘rvhite’ through the principle 
of non-attachment (niriepa);* and spiritual intuition also reached its 
sublime height in his Ujianisadic teachings svhich focussed into a spotlight 
an ancient way of Vcdic thought * It has since then dominated the 
subsequent development of Arya philosophy, and is still regarded as the 
highest peak to tvhich spiritual wisdom can soar, 

VAC OR CREATlt^ WORD 

Tradition (mtihya), which may forget or distort facts, is nevertliclcss 
a form of racial memory which faithfully preserves the psychological 
atmosphere in which it came into Iwing, It becomes an aid to a construc¬ 
tion of a history of thought, if with a penetmtive insight and logical 
imagination we can discover the a priori scheme from which the thought- 
movcinctit gathered its life-impulse. The Yajnavalkya-tradition 1$ important 
in this respect; it clearly suggests the continuous existence of an esoteric 
interpretation of the Vedic cult. And this is not against die spirit of the 
mantras. The 'words rising from the depths’, a V^edic seer would say, have 
ahvays a transcendental reference, though they have necessarily mental and 
verbal forms,* The transcendent principle is Vac, the creative W’ord, 'who 
cot'ers the diverse poises of the expanding consciousness, as the thousand 
vast nesses of tlie spirit matiifest themselves in a thousand ways’.* This 
’Divine W’ord has been revealed by the Light-powers’.' ‘She, the White 
Deer, sliines in the highest Void in an array of thousand syllables'* which 
appear as ’flame-songs In the immutable empyrean in whose depths ate 
seated the universal Powers of Illumination'.* She is again ’established in 
the inner being as an ecstasy of delight ruling like a queen os'cr the Light- 
posvers’.'* It is not for all to sec or hear her ; It is rarely that 'she vs'oukl 
reveal her body to some one, like a beaulifully-robed yearning wife to licr 
husband’.” Perhaps nobody has ever reached her supreme heightsand 
yet 'w'hoever lus not known her abode of Void, what will he do vvith a 
flame-song?'^* But Vac is as much a human creation as she is a divine 


* I.U., 3 . 

* The Xrl£&) and ihtt cvf^ccnEion of the Nighl bcloni^inc lo Vanina 

the of the laicr plidosophy of itafucrndenuliifn dcvelcipcti fmm iJie Upani-^th. 

* X.II4.S. She is tlie CJtvalive Word bnaiue *it Is She who smwps on u a tempest 
while putting fnnh. sN ekistenem' fX. 125.8), 

•ibid., VJlMiJO.ll. 


‘Ibid., t,l64.4t, 
'Ibid.. 1.164-89. 

” Ibid., VIII.100.10. 
” Ibid.. X,71.4. 

” Ibid., VIII-IOO.IO. 
"Ibid., LIH.S9. 
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mani festal ion: Tt is the contemplaLive who again create the Word through 
the agcncj’ of the mind’,*'* as There arc things which are fashioned by the 
heart, and spccil bcyoiici the ranges of the mind*.” 


SIGMFtCANCE OF MTMAldSA 

TJius the mind as an aspirant is the spearhead of the eitjranding 
consciousness of the \'ast (ira/ima) pressing towards the supreme expression 
of ; and Its creations are tire mantras which are inspired by the vision 
of the primal Word. ‘iUnritrof are products of spiritual mentation', says 
Vaska,^* And from the same root is derived another svord 'immamsa', 
meaning 'an intensive exercise of the mind', 'an investigation' {jijnasa}?^ 
'J'hc word, as it is used in the Brahmanas and the Upani^ds, implies a 
discussion about some ritual practice in the former and about some spiritual 
concept in the latter, VV'iiile mantra is the inspired utterance, rmmamsa, 
especially In its Upanisadic context, is the application of reason for a better 
grasping of the meaning of die concept underlying it. The whole of the 
Upinisadic liteiature breathes this spirit of mimamsd or spiritual reason 
diving deep into the things of the Beyond and coming hack with radiances 
of inspired thought, though like the Brahmanas, they too do not attempt 
a systematic interpretation of the Mantra-saiiihitas. 

The word 'mlmomsa', which is of more frequent occurrence in the 
Biahmanns than in the Upani^ds,*' does noi, however, imply a strictly 
logical process. It is more of the nature of a co-ordination of spiritual 
experiences or of ilioughis having an inner certitude, and is thus more akin 
to the spiritual practice of mauffna than to the logical procedure of tarka. 
And this is quite in keeping with the prevalent spirit of ihc Mantra cult. 
The mind there works, as we have already seen, more by an Illumination 
derived from within than by ratiocination dependent on objective data, ff 
we carefully study the psychology of spiritual expression (woe), as it has been 
revealed in numerous Vcfltc moH/rat, which, with a rich array of technical 
terms, have delicately portrayed ilte mind’s venture into the Unknown, 
we have no doubt left us to the antiquity of niimfifliso as a form of intense 
mentation creating a tradition of mystic knowledge wliich must have l>een 
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orally lumdcd do^vn from father to son or from teacher to discipk*.'* 
Taking die cue from a later tradition, vre may construct a psychological 
scheme of the growth of mirnamsa, originally from what is tecJinically kno\rn 
as Smti, through the intermediary stage of Smrti, and finally passing into 
the logical system of larks** There is reason to believe that true to the 
intuitional character of the Vedic thought, early Mimariia never took the 
last step of logical reasoning until it was compelled to do so in self-defence, 
being challenged by other systems of Arya thought, which did not strictly 
belong to the V'edic schooL 

PARALLEL STREAMS OF FAITH AND REASON 
The spiritual cult that we meet with in the Vedic literature is a form 
of deism inspired by faith (Jradd/iS). Faith is an original characteristic of 
the huiiuui mind going beyond the senses and yet intuitively sensing an 
object that belongs to a higher order of reality, Contrasted u’jth faith, an 
equally important faculty is reason, w hich was called by the Vedic seers o/tu, 
and later on came to be known as tarka. Spiritual reason is, in Its essence, 
introspective: if faith leads one to the gods (dex^f), reason leads to 
die Self (Atman). All realiraiions, w'hether of the gods or of the Self, are 
experiences of the supernormal; the yearning for the one or the other 
is determined by a natural hem of the spirit. 

These tw'o original trends of the human mind run parallel throughout 
the w'hole course of the development of Arya spiritual thought. The 
rationalists, who w'ere the authors of all the philosophical systems of ancient 
India except the two hRmartisas, took their stand on what was called the 
philosophical reason (tarka), as distinguished from the spiritual reason 
(mlniamsa) of the intuit ion ists. Their analytical approach to reality and 
their critical attitude w'erc like a challenge to the Mtmamsakas w'ho bad to 
support faith by reason to make their position precise and unassailable. 

But the rationalists were as much steeped in the spirit of mysticism 
as the intuldonists. Tltcir vision of Reality and their scheme of spiritual 
psychology come from a source where the ttvo original movements of the 
mind still remain fused in a global conception of Truth. The ideas of 

The ‘full mrmiiiui£F¥i df apiiriiua] power from father fa sdfi' 
iiJinam) haa btTfi ^Icsmibwl in the KausUttki Upi^niyad which forms io- 

[Rc^iin;^ reading in tliii conneciiDii. The hcrlup incliicfcs Ihc wcill-kiioiirn fivefold 
of the divine rcaliiCzLiqii. ihc csoleric togemci with the aaspiiatioiu aod Jhe sici-witydei 

Df life. It U a frand vkion of the uninterropted flow of life towtrdi its finjl goal of total 
bccom[ti^. 

The piycholoEiatl ba.us for ihh dtv''i:smn id be found in the scheme pf the Tailiinya 
where iw& lei'cLi of tonscidii.meM beyond fhe mind arc described. AmrdiTiK 
In this seberae, fdrita woutd be tive product of manai^ Snirii of w/iiama, ami ^ntii of BFipfldrt, 
And this bears an exact parallel td the ancient triad of mums, arid hrd meniidncd 

in the (I.6l-^p which fomw one of the foundatiems of the Upaniiadic mysitie 

philcKSophy. 
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(>c]iig (m/) and non-bcJrtg (ojaf), which represent the tw'o ulti mates to ivhich 
intuition ism and tationalism can aspire, are not sharply contrasted in the 
Rg-l'eda : the luminous day’ of Mitra and the ‘dark night’ of V’aruiia ate the 
biunc aspects of the same Reality. The vastness {brahtad) and the vigour 
(hatra) of the Spirit are both to be quickened to win the Lightand one 
should neither alloiv faith to degenerate into the dross'siness of the soul 
(nidra), nor reason to lose itself in the maze of speculation (jatpi)." 

PORVA-MIMASiSA AND UTTARA-MlMASlSA 
In the sphere of philosophy, however, tarka and mimdihm liave clialkcd 
out two divergent paths, though the aim of spiritual realization common to 
both lias kept the door of mutual influence open. In ascertaining the nature 
of Reality, the MTmaiiuaka’s final authority is the revealed Word (Sruti); 
his powers of reason arc applied to a coordination of scriptura] statements 
as can be seen from the genera] scheme of the tiro Mimliiiisa-Sutras. Pwrva- 
Nfinuimssi is believed to be the earliest of philosophical Sutras, but it is the 
least |M]cmicat in character. The only philosophical problem of any interest 
that it discusses is the theory of cternality and non-personal origination of 
the Word, and even there it takes up the position of traditional self defence. 
Cotitnir)' to this, L ttara-MlmanisS, which in its present form is supposed to 
be the youngest of the autlioritativc Sutras, takes upon itself the task of 
refuting almost all the philosophical systems prevalent in India, So, vievs'cd 
from a historical standpoint, the schools of rationalism, with their long 
course of vigorous development, appear embedded between the parentheses 
of the two schools of Mlmaihsas. This again may be looked upon as a 
triumpb for tlic ^ edic thought, for Uttara-Mimamsa, which is traditionally 
regarded as cmlrodying the crowning achievements of the Vedic spiritual 
quest, has aaommodated. in course of ages, in its enigmatic aphorisms, 
almost all shades of philosophical opinions, and is still the source of 
inspiriition fot ncvi' ventures iti the field of my'sticisitii 

Bui just as the Brahmanas, the representatives of the system of Sinrii 
(if we take that term in its widest and deepest sense), moved about in the 
atmosphere of ^ruti and yet did not attempt an esoteric intcrpreiatioii of 
the sacred texts, so die Mimamsas too were not directly concerned with 
an cxjwsition of the Mantra-samhiOs though they tried to support with 
pbtlosophical rtstson (turAn) some of the assumptions and concepts suggested 
by the Vedk cult. Of course, the Mimamsas contain the quintessence of 
die Vedic philosophy, and they look upon the Vedas together with the 
Brahmanas as revealed scriptures; bat apparently the Mantra.samhii3s have 

'• n.f., viii.ss.jc 17 , 

" Ibid., VIIT.48.14. 
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Iwen almost completely left out from the scope of their cxegctical labours. 
Pilrva-Mimariisa is known as Karma- or Uhartiia-\{]maiiisa and as such as 
a griide in spiritual practice. The aim of this practice is no doubt the 
reali/atton of a spiritual state, but the means adopted for aiiaiuing the end 
is material. The cult it deals with is extremely old, and must have 
developed, as ritualistic practices do, from a simple action-pattern as an 
expression of some idea-force. But this idea-force we liod nowlierc 
delineated in the Purv'a-MTmaiiisa, and so we are left quite in the dark 
alxtut the Working of the spiritual mind that inspired these practices. The 
Ptirva-Mlmaih^ is not only silent on this point, but its ultra-ritualistic 
attitude has so completely severed the connection lictwecn mind and action 
that ritualism has been reduced to a dead mechanical cult which can only 
hopc to live by creating a sense of crude and amorphous mysticism. As an 
evil consequence of this, even in India, a tradition has g^ovvn which has 
consigned the whole of the ancient Mantra cult to the Umbo of uiiillumined 
occultism : and this has created in the modem mind a preiudicc which 
throws at the vcr>' outset any attempt at ^'edic exegesis off the track, 

Me may turn to the L'ttara-Mlmarhsa for a clue to the nature of the 
idea that is behind the action. This Mlmaiiisa deals with what is tradi- 
tionally known as the jnana-kattdn or the l>ody of spiritual knowledge taught 
by [lie Vedas. Its object of enquiry' is the nature of Brahman, an old Vedic 
vv'ord on a par with the idea of svar, but having a more subjective emphasis. 
'Iaken as a whole, the Uttara-Mimamsa would seem to giv'c a fair picture 
of the philosophic mind of the Vedic seers and thus supply us with a haej s 
for working up an esoteric interpretation of the Mantra-samhita. But 
modern scholarship w'ould object to this on the ground that the Sutras, 
apparently dealing with the Upani^dic texts, represent a later, and so a 
more developed, form of thought than can be found in the Samhitas. and 
hence they cannot be taken as sure guides for the interpretation of the 
ffiantras. \Vc shall have occasion to touch upon the fallacy of this assump¬ 
tion ; but, nevertheless, it cannot be denied tluat the Uttara-MimaihsTi, being 
really framed on the model of iarka, is indeed farther from the spirit of the 
Brafimanic and it w'as certainly not designed to serve as a com¬ 

mentary on the Mantra cult though it is spiritually alliliatt'd to it. 

THE V'EDASGAS AND LATER COMMENTARIES 
From the materials in hand, we can have an idea of the interpretation 
that was put ujxm the mantras by their guardians, the ritualists. For the 
X^edic age, w'c have the earliest exposition by them in the Brahman as ; but, 
as w'c have seen, it is often nothing hut a simple paraphrase set in a ritual 
context, which is not only inaticquatc, but in some cases misleading. Next 
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coincs the age of the Ved^gas, each of which must have taken the mflnfrd 
as a symbol of power and developed forms of mystical practices based on 
its different aspects. Among them, the school of etymology (n^^uA^o), giving 
its thought to the meaning of words, is naturally more concerned with the 
task of sTrbal interpretation, Vaska, the last of the Naimktas, Isas para¬ 
phrased several hundreds of mantfits rvhen commenting upon the ancient 
Vedic lexicon, the S^ighantu. His interpretation, though generally follorving 
the line of the ritualists, is sometimes illumined by remarks which throw 
much light on the mystery of tire Vedas. Besides, he speaks of schools 
of interpretation which anticipate some of the theories atlvanced by 
modem scholars. About two thousand years after Yaska, u’c have the 
great medieval commentator Sayana, whose school gate the last cMant 
complete intetpretaiion of the \''c^ and the Brahmanas in a systematic way. 
That Sayana has been following a corttinuous tradition of Vcdic exegesis, 
beginning from the time of Yaska, has been established by the discovery', in 
recent times, of the works of several pie-Sayatja commentators. Sayana’s 
labours, however, have given a compactness to a tradition tvhose plans! Ijility 
has not been without influence even on the minds of those trying to make 
3 sctcntilic approach to the problem of ^^cdic interpretation. 

From the age of the Brahmanas to that of Sayana, the pattern of 
ritualistic interpretation has not much changed. Rather it has stiffened 
with the times. Through the meticulous details of rituals, of which the 
mmtras are only made as pretexts in the Brahmanas, tve still have a glimpse 
of the blue in the innumerable myths and aphorisms strewn throughout the 
texts. Shorn of these symbols and images, ritualism as represented by the 
SQtra literature appears bald, though there is a justification for this in view 
of the practical necessity from which this literature rose. 

When the medieval commentators set about to interpret the Muntra 
texts, inspired no doubt by the dictum of the ancient Nflmamsakas which 
declared that ‘to know the meaning of the mantras is to reap the full bctiefit 
from them’,” the influence of ritualism was so strong upon them that they 
were tjuite content with giving a paraphrase of the mantras in the Bmhmanic 
fasliion without going deeper into their mysteries. Their pamphnise is 
more anaemic tlian that by the Brahmanas; for tlicse, by their lively 
description of the rituals illumined by mystic imagery, at least created 
a spiritual settitig for the piBnfms, which the commentators Itave completely 

” Qkjpic^l hy in tbe Niruktat 1.1ft, where he Jurthcr $lrcngthens hii positiun by 

iTom itic The ritual is always a CDiudoiu mc^m to :iti end, ihc niflniri 

being a medium for ihe will. In ihc ArahrrMi;iai. wc nrpciccdly find die phmic ya ftwh tteda 
{he who ItnaW's ibus). That a. ph^-Bicil rite could liav^ a wholly ipmiual coiiTitcrpitt is an 
andent tnniitioii ccmtinijed in ibc Tlnirlc rititals. The ntifpifra there becorma a means of 
intjni'CTMcm ’ and ihii |s how a Vedic w'ould be changed into a nitrid or 'the tnowlcclee 

fiE the depth* whidi can be funhci camprotsed Into a 'seed-form' ^ 
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ignored. Both the St)trak^n£ ^nd the coni 111011 tjttors supplenictitcd the 
labours of the Srshmanast the former sj'stematiKed the pToccdiire of the 
rituals, while the latter filled the gaps left in the interpretation of the 
mantras. The task of the Sutrakaras was a mechanical one, which they 
have done in a competeni way ; but the commentators, depriving ihcni- 
seh'cs of tije mystic imagination of the Biahmanas, have killed the spirit of 
the mantras and left them open to the charge of being a string of words little 
better than a magical formula and having no deeper meaning than what 
appears on the surfitce. 

The ritualists, as guardians of the antra cult, have carefully presci'vetl 
the Mantra texts from oblivion, and one cannot be too grateful to them for 
this. If they liave failed to preserve the original mystic tradition within 
their school and have allowed it to dissipate itself into other channels, yet 
they would not object to a deeper spiritual interpretation put on the 
mantras. The appendix to the Mr u A fa demonstrates this clearly in the case 
of a few* muM/raj, and Yaska recognizes this principle in his equation of gods 
with Selfand the mcdiev-al commentators, though staunch ritualists, 
have freely accepted, in some cases, the possibility of other interpretations 
than what they offer. 

B,\SiS FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MANTRAS 

The difficulty of Vedic interpretation on traditional lines then lies in 
this. We have a text of the manfras scrupulously preserved by the ritualists ; 
but their earliest exposition, as we find it in the Brahmanas, provides with 
no running commentary on the text, though it deals with tlieir subject- 
matter from the standpoint of theory and practice alike. Tlie Mimariisas 
based on the Brahmanas are an attempt at systematization of rites and 
thoughts embodied in them, but without having any direct reference to the 
Samhitas. The preservation of the texts for thousands of years through an 
oral tradition, which has continued even to the present day, is a wonderful 
feat of memory sustained by a spiritual fervour unparalleled in its tenacity. 
The whole thing has created an atmosphere of faith in which a super- 
sensuous realism has been bom, w-here a truth is rather felt by intuition than 
grasped by reason. Throughout the Sam hi (as and the Brahmanas expressions 
freely occur which are like luminous pointers to the occult and the mystic ; 
and even texlay, the man of, faith would naively echo Yaska’s significant 
remark: 'The seers were men who had the direct experience of the basic 
Reality/'* To build a bridge, spanning the present and the past, the age 
of reason and the age of intuition, does not seem to be an impossible task 

“Niraiifd, Vl(.4; 1,20. 

I.M. 
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if heed is paid to the Jiiitts iliat have been thrown out in the way, because, 
though there is a gap in litetary record, there has been absolutely no gap 
in the spiritual adventure and the consequent transmission of spiritual 
tradition. 

The ritualists have postulated two theories to uphold the authority of 
the Vedas; the eternaUty of the \\'ord and its nonqiersonal originution. 
Both of them are common assumptions of all revealed religions, although 
the second one is a little diEerent from its commonly accepted form in 
stating that the Veda is not the Word of God, but the W’Ord itself. These 
two postulates of faith, based on some mystic experiences lying at the root 
of the whole of the Mantra cult, have not directly hct[)ed the Vedicist to 
give a rational interpretation of the mantras, but indirectly they are 
suggestive of the standpoint from which an approach to such an inter¬ 
pretation is to be made. In dealing with the Word, as the Vedicist svould 
say, w-e are dealing with a phenomenon which transcends the bounds of 
normal experience. The human speech translating the mystic experience 
of live Word is, at its best, three steps removed from the original impact, 
declares a Vedic seer and to understand its true import, 'we must follow 
ilie track of its course through "sacrihee” till we find it embedded In the 
hearts of the seers', declares another tsj.*' This is the demand of faith on 
reason; and she is fully justified in it, because svhere words are definitely 
asserted to be an attempt at expressing the ineffable, an interpretation 
cannot be said to be rational unless it has acquired the right to speak by 
'reliving the scene'. 

The problem of Vedic exegesis then is the problem of reviving the 
spirit and re-creating the inner experience of the atmosphere in which tire 
iriiiitlras took shape. Mere mtcUectual ingenuity and superficial judgement 
will not help us, because here tve arc dealing with things of the spirit where 
an intetpretation can hope to be true only when understanding has tome 
tlxrough spiritual communion and insight. We shall have to take our stand 
on the two postulates of faith advanced by the ritualists, taking them in a 
slightly different form: instead of the etcmality and the non-pcnonal 
origination of the Word, we shall have to speak of the cternality and the 
non-personal character of Truth. It may be debatable whether material 
Instorj' IS the expression of an original Idea; but it is an indubimble fact 
that spiritual history is always so. 'It is of the One Existence that yearning 
hearts speak in diverse ways', has said a Vedic seerand this is true not 
only in an abstract way, bui in a concrete form also. Like the mvstic 


T.in4.4d. The three higher ii™ ha%e been i 
Klopiid Ijy the philQjcphy pt the Tanuas 
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aivatt/ia ircc 'whh [ts root above and the branches below', the Vcdk 
tradition, in a broad sense, stands at the very source of almost all forms of 
Indian spiniual cults. And Uie interpretation of this tradition can be 
attempted with best results if we do not place Ute Vedas on the isolated 
heights of the past, but with a total vision of the present retrace our stciis 
to the tioots discovering, with a penetrating Insight, tlie links at every step. 
But this movement in breadth must he supplemented by a movement in 
depth. One has to discover the mastcr idea that has heen behind this historical 
development. And here, ic is the Spirit that must questioti the Spirit in that 
stillness of 'the ocean where the womb of the Word lies sunk in the denths 
of the \V'aiers’.” * 

And, in this connection, nothing can be more illuminating than the 
following remarks of Yaska in his epilogue to the Niruhla : ‘Concerning the 
tnanlras, none can claim to have perceived their truths if one is not a seer 
and a spiritual enwgizer. . . . When seers passed beyxmd, men asked the 
gods. Who are going to be seers for us? To them the gods gave reason 
as the seer. And hence, tvhatcver one speaks with reason, fottowing the 
track of the Word, becomes as good as the mtetance of a seer, . . . Tins 
knowledge is a form of revealed and reasoned illumination ; its fartliest end 
is to be realized by spiritual energizing.’” 

VIEWS OF WESTERN INDOLOCISTS 

In modem times, a new school of Vedic interpretation has been 
established by the labours of the western Indologists, who claim to have 
approached the subject in a rational and scientific spirit. There is a striking 
difference between the old Indian rationalists and these of the new age. 
While the former were frankly positivists in matters supetsensuai, the 
positivism of the latter is confined to the world of senses alone. \Vc have 
nowhere any clear account of the philosophy of the ancient devanids 
(deniers of gods), but it can safely be inferred that in later ages they became 
the forerunners of ihe metaphysical rationalists of India. Their two chief 
characteristics are: first, a faith in a supra-seosibic Tntth comparable to 
a hy^ihesis made by the srientist, and secondly, the laying down of a 
definite path to be followed to attain that Truth. The rationalists are here 
in complete agreement with the intuitionists: the difference between the 
two js only in forais of practical faith, but not in its essence; and in the 
supreme heights, rationalisni naturally passes into iiituitionism. The quarrel 
IS rather between an initial objectivism and subjectivism. The paths, of 
course, then become divergent, and not the aims. But the modem 


Ibid.. X.125.7. 
Niiukw, XIII. 12. ts. 
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rationalists liave taken up tjuite a different position* Firstly, in theii 
$cH::alIed scictniJic study of tlie \'edas, they have accepted the ancient 
postulates of inicrpretatioii only in part, just as much as would suit tlicir 
otvii hypotheses ; and secondly, thcjy have started with a doubt about ibc 
rationality and tiUiniate value of the Vcdic thought and practice. 

And like all interpreters, they have thetr own postulates to work with. 
One of their tnajor postulates ^ the Theory of Evolution, which from its 
first application to the world of life has spread to the world of mind also. 
The princi]>le of the development of a structure from a simple and 
indcRniic to a complex and dehniic form, they ttfould say, can surely be 
applied to the field of human culiure. Even if religion be a primal instinct 
in man, its growth bears a definite relation to the ^owth of culture. 
Primitive religion is marked by tw'o charaaerisiics: animism in religious 
cousciousness and tnagic in religious practice. As reason is not yet 
developed in the primitive man, he has a poor conception of either the 
universal or the unity t hence his religion starts with polytheism which 
develops iitially into nionotheisnu Deification of nature ; conciliation of 
her powers by offerings, rites, and incantations t a belief in a srorld peopled 
with invisible beings, w1iom one tries to soothe or win over by various 
occult means — these are the main features of primitive religion. The 
V^edic religion, though not cyuite primitive, is yet not very far from being 
so. Tfie literary record of this religion shows a clear course of gradual 
development from the DevavSda of ifie Vedas to the Brahmavada of the 
Uyianirads. But as the moral sense of the ms was never very strong, their 
religious consciousness found its final expression not in any distinct form 
of nionothebni, but in bewildering aljcrrations of pantheism. In religious 
practice too, the cult of sacrifice found in the Vedas is longer in aim and 
status than the cult of introspection and meditation found in the Upanisads. 

The task of interpretation becomes difTtculi by the obscurity of the 
language. Ihe indigenous commentators are not very' reliable guides, as 
their explanations are often unsystematic and fanciful. One svoutd have 
despaired of finding the clue to correct interpretation of the montras^ if 
comparative philology liad not come to the rescue. A comparative study of 
the language, religion, mythology, and manners of the different branches 
of the Aryan race helps us to reconstruct and present in a tnic light a picture 
of the Vedic religion which is no Ijcttcr than the religions of the half* 
civilized races found all over the world. 

A distinctive feature of this religion is what may be railed Naturalism 
or worship of Nature, whose roots lie in some fundamental urges of life. 
Sun and rain, which stand for an increase of lifc'force, rule over two great 
biological factors of man's hunger for sex and for food. Sun and rain are 
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ilie gifts of the Sky-gods; and religion lias its origin in the seeking of the 
hivouJ's of these i’ovvers, so that a continuous satisfaction of the primal life* 
urges may be assured. So, all incantations are nothing but varied forms 
of sun-spells and rain-spells, and all cults are simply fertility cults. 

TIic theories of Evolution and Naturalism are then the two main 
postttlatcs of the western sdtool of Vedic interpretation. A tradition has 
slowly grown up on their basis exercising a deep influence on the Vedic 
scholars of India also. Naturalism has given rise to some speculations, 
csjHrcially in India, giving an astronoinical, meteorological, and even 
geological interpretation of some of the mmtras. The interpretations are 
ingenious and interesting, but they are not comprehensive enough to 
explain a whole cultat best they point only to the occasions of tlie 
composition of these mantras, but do not clarify the motive for the selection 
of these occasions which might have an alic^eiher different context, 

REIACI JONS TO WESTERN VIEWS 

A conspicuous result of the western interpretation has been a revival 
of interest in \^edie studies in India, which expressed itself iti an attitude 
of self-defence so common in the old MfmriThsakas. Of course, for political 
reasons such an attitude could not be countenanced by the official scats of 
learning which modelled their Vedic researches exactly on the western 
lines. But an outlook free from foreign influence could be met wdth outside 
the academic circle in the labours of the laymen inspired by a national 
spirit and a close adherence to the tradition of biith and mystic insight. 

This nctv iin[x:tus again has taken ttvo coui^, one conservative and 
the other critical. The conservative movement is mainly based on the 
ritualistic tmditjon of Say ana and has done good work in popularizing 
the \^cdic thought throtigh the medium of the different provincial 
languages. It has supplemented Sayana's dry' ritualism by introducing an 
clement of devotion to gods which has always been a living source of 
inspiration in Arya religion. But to unfold the mystery of the Vedic gods 
which has been overlaid with Pauranic and T5ntric traditions, a mere 
effusion of faith and devotion is not suflicient; it must be sobered and 
strengthened by ntional mysticism. 

The critical movement, which docs not bind itself to the interpretation 
of Sayana and yet seeks to build on reason and mystic ^ith, is represented by 
two important schools—the schools of the Ary a Samaj and of Pondicherry. 
The aim of both the schools is to steer clear oE the old Indian conservatism 
and the new' foreign rationalism and to make the Vedic cult coirsonant 
with a way of life or of mystic thought. And this is of course a move in 
the right direction ; for, If the gap left in Vedic interpretation by the 
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ritualists be not fillctl up, the authority of the Vedas, which tradition 
declares to be the guiding force in Hindu spirituality, becomes an empty 
phrase. If die standpoint taken by the modem rationalists is true, then 
the faith in the Vedas is nothing but an outworn piece of idle superstition. 
But before accepting this position, one has every right to put it to a thorough 
test to see if it is really unassailable. The schools of the Arya Samaj and 
Pondicherry have taken up the challenge of the western school; and their 
labours, esjx:cial]y of die latter which has brought to bear on the subject 
the principles of a spiritual depth-psycholog)', will ahvays be regarded as 
opening a new chapter in Indian Vedic interpretation. 


COMPETENCE OF TJIE WESTERNERS TO INTERPRET THE VEDAS 

Notv we may turn to a brief analysis of the postulates of the western 
school to see how far they can be taken as aids in Vedic studies. 

Before judging the merits of these postulates, we have to discuss in the 
old Indian fashion a psychological problem, the problem of competence 
{adhikara). Interpretation always presupposes a spiritual communion 
between the interpreter and the object he seeks to interpret. This becomes 
imperative when one seeks to interpret a culture, a tvay of thought, or 
a thing of the Spirit. A process of saturation, resulting in a participation 
tnysti<^U£„ must set in before the eyes are ready to see and the mind to 
grasp. 1 he Europeans and the Indians differ in so many respects in their 
outlook on life that it often becomes impossible for a European to enter 
into the spirit of secret India, which still rcniains unapproachable and 
l>afning to him. An overweening scif-consetousness in matters of religion 
makes a m.an uncharitable, if not liosttle, towards other forms of faith, 
especially if they are hedged round by apparendy unme.aning rituals. A gap 
created by distance in time and space as well as difference in ways of life 
and ^thought, a superciliousness born of rapid and amazing achievements 
in science, a pride in economic and political superiority, and an all-too-humam 
weakness of making hasty generalizations^! these bctois have not only- 
helped the European mind to be prejudiced against Indian culture, but 
have also allowed it to drift into speculations which have little bearing on 
India s real or inner life. 

The judgement pssed by western sdwlars on India's social conscious^ 
ness becomes extremely misleading when it touches her religion. The cult 
of religion culminates in mystic experience, which again is an a priori fact 

^ ^ ^hink oneself 

qualified to interpret the scriptures of any faith, including one's own, is 

a piwe of presumption which scientific scrupulosity should not have allowed. 
Anft yet this has been the case with Vedic interpretation! 
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ni-n a religion, it is not cas>' to avoid comparing it with one’s 

«n and tong affcacd niih a subc»n«:iom prejudte aiins. it. Th« 

LZT" a. d« laa. gn.„d achicvcn«„, m 

human »,.l, and u uncompromising rouards any typo of faith which do« 
not Jinttly conform to his ou-n ideal. He allows hii^lf to be deceived hv 

irhe Z “ “ ■''= ''"“"scion, worltini 

of the tlicologrod do^a that decide, the issue, and not a clea, and unbiasi 

Vision inspired by scientific exactitude. unijiasea 

INTEGRAL VISION' OF ONE AND MA*\Y 
Vcdic gods arc to the ivcstern mind a mystery^ simply bccaitsc thev arc 
go^ and not a GotL The logical mind, playing with the idolum of numbed 
here create an antithesis between one and many which is not, however 
an inevitable psychological necessity. As a psycho-analj.t shrewdly remark 

3 TrJl ^ --n<-P0i.es balancing the spiritual 

fill I ^ are pushed out, angels and saints immediately rush in to 

M the pantheon. The interrelation between one and many is a normal 
ps>chologicd function which works just in the same manner on higher 
spiritual pbnes unless inhibited by a theological dogma. Iiuiivid^ills 
excluding one another m a field of many is a perception of tiie same sense- 

forthe the universal as One-Many will be the substratum 

exclusion. Higher up, on a plane which may be called the 
omain of the idea-mind. die interrelation between one and many changes 

into mterpenetration in which the deployment of One 

into ^ny becoides a fact of mystic experience. The Vedic theory of gods 

Tk” ''Wch is only a sublimation of a nor^nal 

Manv Zhid; T ' A T Existence (Ekam Sal) that is viewed as 

M^ny (hakudha) ; and beyond the One, there may be the Zero (asat 

or an indeterminable ‘X' beyond numeration {tja sai riaieA “ 

1 here is a correspondence between the planes of perception (dUt\ and 
the planes of Reality (Mm), a fundamental axiom of Lis^ence The 

bu^fS^r ” spiritual solipsism. 

manifest i planes of Reality also 

An,t ti ^ themselves as his luminous self-projections in the form of One-Manv 

And then, m the spiritual idiom of the Vedic seei^, gods are bom as One 

fbL A phenomenon of expanding consciousness 

iihtT^ r objectively in a symbolic language by the Vedas, and 

1 n/? ^ an intelleaual language by the Upanijads. They speak of 

a metaphysical realism in which One and \fany do not clash either in form 
or in substance ; and their theory of gods cannot be exclusively labelled as 
I.ie4.«i X.72.2,S: 1127.17; X.t2g.i. 
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monotheism, polytheism, or pantheism, because it is an iniegratcd vision 
in which all these isms harmoniw:. Since this was the vision at the root 
of all forms of Arya mysticism, a Buddhist nihilism or a VedTintic monism 
(which are not to l>e tonfounded w-jth a theism or mono-theism) found 
nothing to quarrel with in a theory of many gods. This is a phenomenon 
winch very naturally mystifies the westcmi mind, which will see in it nothing 
but a condescension to an ineradicable superstition. From ilic Vcdic age 
to the present times, the s isions of One Existence and many gods have lived 
harmoniously in the spiritual realizaiions of India's greatest seers; and 
unless one understands from aaual experience how this has been possible, 
it will be futile to talk of a scientific and t'aiional approach to the study of 
Vedic religion. 


CRi rERtON OF VEDtC rNTERPRETATION 

The Theory' of Es'olution has been a stumbling-block to a correct 
appreciation of the \'edic theory' of gods. I’he problem of the origin of 
religion lias been tackled by the Evolutionists in ihetr usual way by assuming 
that the primitive mind, so deficient in logical and moral faculties, could 
not luivc the idea of one moral God residing in the heart of man. This 
idea is a slow' grow'th of many millenniums preceded by several OTidc forms 
of faiths which have been discovered and duly labelled as so many isms 
by the anthropologists. But most of the modern Indologists now agree that 
the Vcdic religion can in no W'ay i>e ranked as primitive, and they have 
often protested against any attempt to make it appear in such a light. Vet, 
the mischief h.is already been done. Anthropologists, in support of their 
theories, w'ould cite quotations from the Vcdic literature tom from their 
contexts and thus help in confirming the prejudices w'hich go to create a 
false tradition in Vcdic interpretation. But, nevertheless, there has been 
a consensus of opinion among the Indologists about the cult of many gods 
in the V'cdas being an unmistakable sign of immature religious conscious¬ 
ness. However, during ihe first decades of this century, the historical 
method has slowly fought its way against the evolutionary methotl in the 
field of cultural anthroyiolcigy; anti it is now a recognized fact that the 
idea of one moral God is the basic factor of primitive religion and all other 
isms arc simply its aberrations. 

But it must be admitted that the primacy of monotheism docs not help us 
much in assessing the value of the Vcdic religion. It is useful only as a 
corrective of the evolutionary' hypothesis, if monotheism is the primitive 
form of religion, its claim to superiority as a maturer growth breaks doivn ; 
and this clears aw'ay a prejudice against the Vcdic religion, which should now 
be studied on the basis of other postulates. 
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But neither the cvointioimiy nor the historical method can be decisive 
wlieii interpretation handles not the formal but the experiential aspect of 
a religious problem. Methodology may be a critique of forms; but it is 
not an exponent of an idea. As religion is an expression of a growing 
consciousness, its problems can be mote adequately dealt with by psychology. 
But, even then, the inelastic calculus *of general or abnormal psychology 
alone will not be enough; because, we are concerned here with a super* 
nomtal fact, a self-effectuating idea, a creation of a scale of values. And it 
becomes impossible to keep science and metaphysics apart in doing justice 
to the problem. 

Space would not allow a full discussion of the question of origins. Only 
this can be hinted that the root-idea governing the Vedic religion is an 
expansion and self-exceeding of consciousness in which the conception of 
gods forms only a tangible medium. Of course, all religious experiences are 
marked by a sublimation of consciousness: but in the Vedic religion It has 
taken a form tvhich has not been knowingly des'eloped elsewhere. It is the 
epistemological assumption of the Vedanta, laying stress on the concretely 
realizable identity of the subject, the object, and the transcendent sub¬ 
suming both, which supplies the motive of the Vedic religion. Its real 
nature. Ukc that of Vac, will be revealed only when, with a dear grasp 
of this identity, one moves up the stream to its source In simple intuition. 
A simple intuition of an integral whole, symbolically described by the seers 
as the flash of lightning,** is the original motif which is gradually filled in 
with details of forms. The whole is an explosive idea, an a pHori fact, the 
measure of whose reality is in the ineffable intensity of perception. Its 
deployment in inner forms is decidedly not according to a rigid evolutionary 
pattern. One must remember that every spiritual movement is essentially 
a regression, and not a progression i it is a moving back from the manifest 
to the unmanlfest. And, paradoxically speaking, the unmanifest may 
manifest itself at any stage of the mental evolution in its fullest intensity: 
herein Hes the mystery of mysticism. The mystic realization is an intensive 
fceling-perceptioii of an original simplex which only 'the trembling seer 
with the yearning of his poetic soul (Ifsiya)*** can give expression to; and 
this is the real character of the Vedic mantras, 

HARMONY OF MYSTICISM AND OCCULTISM 
Tlie exoteric aspect of a religion shows itself in ritualism, as it may 
in theology or philosophy. The overgrowth of ritualism has always stood 
in the way of a correct estimate of the Vedic religion. The rationalists, old 

Cf. Ac. U., ]V’.4- A rich qrnbolijm has erown iround iliis coiwcpt in the ^ifiliiils. 
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and modiM'ti, have of course looked askance ai ritualistic excesses. But here 
in India, criticism teas not so much against ritualism in itself as against the 
motive l>chind it; but the attitude of the rationaHsts of the V\'est is different. 
It is not the motive that they look down upon, but rather the method: 
Ritualism is derived from magic, and magic is a ridiculous attempt at 
manipulation of nature's forces in ah itrational way. But to tiy to control 
the forces of matter by the forces of mind (or of Spirit) is not in itself 
iTTaiional. It is indeed what science itself is doing with amaring success 
on the plane of matter. But if mind seeks to pry deeper into the secrets 
of matter, by inducing a greater parity in essence between the two, the 
attempt cannot be called irrational. Only reason is there applied to a 
supra-physical plane, and is based upon perceptions other than physical. 
The normal will, working with the normal powers of the mind, is controlling 
the surfacc-forccs of matter ; the hspoihesis that there might be deeper lasers 
of these forces which could be brought into interaction is just probable. 
It is in this svay that ocntlt sciences are bom^ which have been the 
preoccupations of the human mind from the earliest times. It cannot be 
said that the attempt has been in vain. Every religion speaks of miracles 
The sceptic may not look upon them as facts; but they at least record 
a premonition and a tendency of the human mind whose realization might 
very well have the sanction of the evolutionary' hypothesis. India possesses 
a conimuous tradiuon of the occult sciences. In any evaluation of the Vedic 
religion, this tradition must be given a due omsidemtion and Judged not 
by the dogmas of materialistic reasons, but by an analytic spirit that with 
a vvtdcr comprehension, can draw ut»n data belonging to other orders of 


But wo have already seen that it is a mistake to think that the Vedic 
mantras arc simply formulas of ritual practice. The meaning of a rite may 
pint cither to the acquisition of power or to the realization of the Self 
The philosophies of a htter age speak of two aims of existence, enjovmeni 
or renunciation leading to final beatitude {apm^argay That the same 
rite may hasc two references, according to the will of the performer is 
a Bmhmanic tradition going down to the Tantms, .Again, a rite is a mtins 
for evoking the unlh svhich. in its turn, is the inchoate perception of the 
potency of a real-idea {sadbh&va). An objective element is needed to 
cffeauate the idw-force j and here lies the origin of rituals and mvstic 
pmcticcs. Brt^dly speaking, if pycht^physica] being is the medium,' we 
have the cul t of \ogaj if it is anything outside it, we have the cult of Tantra 
n the ^ edtc cult, the two are combined : the same men/m in a spiritual 
{adhyatma) sense may point to a yogic realization, while it may st^d for 
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a Tantric achievement, if taken in a phenomenal {atlhibhUta) sense/^ In 
the former, we have mpticism | and in the latter, occultism. There is an 
amalgamation of the two in the Vedic tradition, which has been continued 
to the present day in spiritual theor>' and practice in India; and unless tie 
^n assimilate its spirit, we arc in danger of going astray in interpreting 
Vedic tllought. ° 

This combination of mysticism and occultism has found a verbal 
expression in V^edic symbolism misconstrued by the Indologists as Naturalism. 
It is a cult of the sensuous having an inward and transcendent reference at 
the same time; and it may be regarded as the master-key for unlocking the 
mysteries of Vedic religion. We have to remember that we arc not here 
concerned with origins, in themselves aude and raguc, but tvith forms 
made concrete through centuries of practice and using an idiom bristling 
with technicalities deliberately organized. 


NEED roR \T«A'S EPIC VISION 

If the Indologists have failed to understand the spirit of the Vedas, their 
labours in textual construction and criticism arc desert'ing of every praise. 
In ^mniar and philology, they have gone far ahead of the traditional 
Vedangas, Their rationalism has here stood them in good stead in tlie 
collection and aTrangcment of materials and in bringing order into a chaos 
The comparative method, which is one of their strongest points, lias been 
a good instrument In their hands, widening the horizon and catholicizing 
the spirit of the researchers, though it has its obvious limitations. Com¬ 
parisons of language, myths, rituals, and customs might help to fix ilie 
pattern of a form ; but the meaning or the spirit underlying it may still be 
tar beyond the grasp. Hasty generalizations, without a proper examination 
of the context or without going into the depth, have been a curse of the 
comparative method which has often been used to manipulate facts to 
support a gratuitous assumption. 

The greatest service done by the Indologists has been to stimulate 
thoughts and bring about a renaissance in Vedic studio in India. Their 
interpretation has come as a challenge — a new purvepakm, which has struck 
M the foundations of faith more vigorously than the old rationalists did. 
The creation of a new school of Mlmaihsa, w'hich will take the whole 
question up to a higher level and discuss it with wisdom and insight, iiiis 
become a desideratum. One thing is certain; the Veda cannot be taken 


■R '’’•"I? win show iftm ihey a« 

schonf ^ trouble mearniw, ^piniunJ and phenomtnaL Thr 

havi- apparent symboIoKj-H iliou^h etvrnokijgiciJ i:i:pitsidrnitiQnA might 

n^ttn^ [|i)s has naturally bc^ a smircr pf pusunclmtanditig in 
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a$ a specimen of archaeological curiosity^ because it is stiJl a living force 
in Indian spirituality manifesting a unity of purpose in her cultural 
honu^neity. 

In studyii^ the Veda, we stand before something which demands from 
us the same scrupulous care and plasticity of res’caiing imagination as in 
the study of the life-history of an organism. Here we arc concerned with 
the life-process of a super-idea: the integration of one and many, of spirit 
and matter, of the sensuous and the transcendent, of faith and reason, or 
to speak, with the simple imagery* of the Vedic seers, of heaven and earth. 
It is the characteristic of a dynamic idea to contain in its seed-form the whole 
gamut of its future formulations in an illuminatingly suggestive way j and 
so we must be careful in assessing the value of its various modes of mani¬ 
festation. Reason is indispensable in scientific method; but then, reason 
IS only an implement, and it must have sound postulates and catholicity of 
ima^nation to work upon if it will lead us to Truth, 

We must have the epic vision of a Vyasa to understand the Truth of 
a living idea Ixith in its origin and iu endless ramifications. And the Veda 
^ a whole stands for such an idea, which, tradition says, is caught by the 
•fire-rhyihtn’ of the Gayalri and condensed into the 'shining drop' of the 
mystic Word. 
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THE DAWN OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

A search for the beginnings of Indian philosophy nould take us, dotm 
the long corridors of time, to the distant days of the Sarhhitas and 
Brabmanas. Its earliest origins are traceable to the hymns of the Rg-Veda, 
the world's oldest scripture, in a form in which philosophy is hardly dis- 
tinguisliablc from religion. In the ancient Atyan’s conception of gods 
behind nature, his way of worship, his classification of the gods, his quest 
after unity among them and his marked monotheistic tendencies, his 
search for the supreme Gotl, his ultimately rising to the transcendental 
Reality beyond all limitations—in all these and many more of his religious 
strivings can be perceived the dawn of Indian philosophy.* This dawn was 
to herald, in the period of the Aranyakas or Forest Books, more and more 
of the full light of day, through the growth of subjective speculation, wbich 
resulted in the gradual supersession of Vedic rituals and ceremonials by 
Upanisadic meditation and Self-knowledge, 

In tracing the beginnings of Indian philosophy, one would do well 
to remember that the Aryans had two great gifts—the gifts of intellect 
and intuition. Their sharp Intellect, endowed svith the power of analysis, 
clove through nature and probed into her secrets, while their profound 
intuition, endowed them with the power to inarch ahead, sweeping past 
the masses of particular, and arrive at generalizations* 

cons AS CONSCIOUS BUT IMPEltSONAL POWEItS 
When one attends Vedic rituals, one can hear the priests clianting the 
Vedic hymns in praise of some superhuman invisible beings and get a 
glimpse into the original fervour with which the ancient Aryans composed 
and sang. The hymns are those of the Samhitas, and the rituals, those 
given in the Brahmai^s, ’Who arc the beings who are propitiated through 
the rituals for mercy or boon? They are the devas (shining ones), the gods 
of the Vedas* When the Aryan saw the phenomena of nature—clouds 
gathering, lightning Hashing, the sun rising and setting, the moon waxing 
and waning, etc.—, his simple faith made him believe in the existence of 
a conscious agent, called a deva or god, behind each of these phenomena. 
The uniformity or regularly recurring rhythm (rla) in nature only served 

* Thli pipcT CDnEiivei Lu<lf wQ^t\y to pr^-Upaniudic Vedic lla pcnultimiitc 

season deals wiUi ilic hrfcnxlox and tcrraennH of Viidic and the Jait ^iJmi 

jvith sproe of ihc speculations and cupcrlenoa recorded id ihc cairly UpsJiifada, but rwl 
incorporated in the classical VedSnta of JiankaniL 
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lo deepen his conviction.^ His faith may look childlike,' but there was in 
it the first attempt at arriving at the law of causality. Further, it indicated 
the conviction that what he saw around himself was not in itself final, and 
tlicre ivas a reality behind all appearances. 

Those who believe only in the mechanistic conception of the universe 
consider that the energy manifested by men and lower animals only can 
be associated with consciousness, and not other expressions of energy.' The 
Vedic fsiSf and after them all schools of Hindu philosophy, accept what has 
been called the adhidaivsta explanatioit of the universe—Uve theory that 
all manifestations of energy proceed from conscious beings, whetiter visible 
or not. After all, Uie idea of energy unaccompanied by consciousness is 
only an abstraction from human experience.' The Arjans accepted the 
existence of devas or gods, who in later philosophical development are con¬ 
sidered to be iJie vassals or ‘intelligences' of the one God or the supreme 
Brahman.' 

With their instinct for systematijaiion, the Aryans gradually began to 
classify the gods that presided over the numerous phenomena and to discover 
the relation between iliem. With the exception of a few abstract gods 
and some dual and triple gods, all others belong to the earth or sty or 
mid-region. Saviir or Sitiya (Sun), Indra or Vayu (Wind), and Agni (Fire), 

I e pr^iding deities of the celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial regions, 
rcspcctjvcly, were multiplied into tfiirty.three, elcsen in each sphere.' 
These thirty-thnee gpds were still further multiplied into three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine, who may be looted upon as the repre- 
^ntations of the glories of the thirty-three gods.' In later philosophic 

development, these gods are looted upon as the manifestations of the 
one God,' 


Unlike the Greet gods and the Pauianic and Agamic deities, the Vedic 
gods are impersonal or formless; at any rate, their forms are not described 
m the Vedas, which glorify only their powers and mighty deeds The Sun 
IS metaphorically described as golden-handed," and as seated in a chariot 
drawn by ^ven horses," representing tiic seven rays, and moving on a 
single wheel. He is powerful and majestic, but where is his form described? 

' Tftf Sfx Sydemt »/ Indian PhUotophy, p. S5 

» ri t' OuUints of Indian pfiifai^hy p S4 

* AV *^**’"'*" Section XlX. p. S5, 

SnmAita. i.s io. 

‘ Rf.HLOJ.'***^ oammentar). Cf. Ur, U., Ill,9 2, 

“iWd.. I.5«-a. 
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\ 3ta (the 'V\''tnd-god) isglorifiwi and adored, but how Jie looks none knows.” 
\Vhcn wc read the beautiful and inspiring hymns, we feel that the process 
of fjcrsonalization has just begun or will begin soon, whereas the fact is that 
the pi^ess IS left incomplete, if begun at all. Personal iration or anihropo- 
morphism m its nature is not philosophic, but poetic. The mental vigour 
of the Ar^i'ans, and the onward march of their intuition, freed their philo¬ 
sophic tendency from the necessity for personification and presened it 
intact, until they arrived at a satisfying solution of natural phenomena and 
the mystery of existence. 


CONCEKl tONS or COSMte ORDER AMD MORAL 

Gods like Mitra and Varu^ not only bring about ria or nature's 
recurring rhythm or ordered course, but also maintain moral order in the 
universe. The conception of Varuna as a moral power is particularly 
striking, and the hymn in the jilfiarva-F^da (fV.lG), describing his power 
which extends beyond the physical universe to the moral world, where his 
laws arc equally strong and inviolable, expresses his omniscience and omni- 
presence as no other Vedic hvinn does. This conception of Varuna as the 
supreme maimainer of physical and moral laws is superseded by that of 
India, the god of war with his mighty thunderlxilt, just as India too is 
siipeiscdcd later by other gods endowed with a sounder moral and ethical 
sense. Such supersession of Varuna by Indra docs not mean a loss, tem- 
poraiy- or otherwise, of the moral and ethical ideal.'* It represents a stage 
in the growth of thought to higher conceptions of Reality, passing through 
the Stages of adoration of single gods, to the monotheistic, and monistic. 


CONCEPTION OF THE lyTADEVATA 

The adoration of a multiplicity of gods may lead readers of the hymns 
to think that the Aryans were polytheists.” But in polytheism the gods 
worshipped retain their proper and welWefined places. In the Vedas, 
however, a god worshipped as the supreme Deity pales into insignificance^ 
or is Ignored, when another is adored as the highest, and this one too 
mciges into obscurity when a third is worshipped and extolled as the 
Supreme for the time being.” 

This procedure in adoration embodies the conception of the iUadevald 


'•rif/d.. x.ifi®. 

” tf. ^!auricc fikninlicid, RfKgitnt af (Ae IVda. p. I7S. 

MihI w€Si«ini $cbolart hold ihh view, 

, 1 , " '1“* Mil* iliii bcnolbeUm or kaihcnoihcifni (ob. eft., p, Kj™ „(i. .v,;, 

wbnhtp of Hn^lc {The Rtfp/edit. p. SSj. Slaolontll betie^a ihat is oiily 

?hai ’irTor™? Mylho^. pp. 16. I7>. f),* Cupu is of opiiii™ 

™, i-.f I* neittwr poIyUici-un iwr monoihcisfn, bin piiiakc* of the 

()uatitles of both (A History of Indian Philosophy, I. p. I9J. 
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(dioscn deity), by which the ancient Ary-ans chose a deity that apfwalcd 
to them most and tried to attain the highest through adoration and worsliip, 
looking upon that deity as the Supreme itself, or as a manifestation of the 
Highest. This is exactly what the Hindus have been doing even to this 
day. As there were numerous groups of votaries under the leadership of 
different teachers and guides, several xsjadevam came to be adored, and 
their worship became popular. The conception of the wliicJv 

began clearly with the Sarhhitas, and came more and more into vogue in 
the period of the Puranas and the Agamas, contained within itself the mono- 
theistic tendency in germ form, which later became well pronounced and 
also devclopod further into monism, 

When the genuine spirit of thanksgiving and the childlike Eerv'our 
expressed in the early Vedic hymns gave place to rank ritualism, elaborate 
ceremonialism, and highly-wrought symbolism, a reaction naturally set in, 
resulting in the stimulation of tendencies which proved to be the germs of 
Indian philosophic thought. 


S'ROM MULTIPLietTY TO UN ITY-MONOTHElSM 
Owing to the impersonal nature of the Vedic gods or their incomplete 
iwrsonalimiion, as well as the ituerconnoction between natuml phenomena, 
the ^s who are their presiding deities happen to be described more or 
IBS m the ^me manner. As a result, it is hard to determine which of 
die gods IS intended to be praised in a particular hymn, the name in it 
being often the only clue. Further, we notice in the hymns the practice 
of omvbjning mdivjdual gods possessing common qualities or rights into 
dual divm. tiB. Thus Indra, the conqueror of enemies, and Agni, the 
conqueror of darkness and dark inimical forces, are extolled and worshipped 
t^ether as Indra-Agni, implying thereby that the power that is Indra is 
identnal with the power that is Agni, or that the same divine power svorks 
thiough them both There are also other dual gods such as Indra-Vayu, 
Indra-Brhaspati fndra-fcma, Indta-Pusan, Indra-Visnu, and Indra-Varuna, 
as well as Agiu-Soma, Mitra-Varuna. Soma-Rudra, and Dyava-Prthivl. On 
»me occasions three gods are represented as working together such as 
Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna; and Agni. Sonia, and GandharvaJ^ Later 
on. some composers take a collective view of the gods and bring them under 

T^s sw-eeping 

c^stfication, ba«d evidently on the grand and unbroken harmony of plan 
and purp^ underlying the cosmic process, was a natural ami Iqgi^l devel¬ 
opment of the practice of coupling and tripling the names of s^ilar gods, 

to ihe Spirfi behind .he dual aud die 
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and meant the recognition of the same divine power working through aJl 
the gods. 

Sii^ classification marks a distinct progress in mythology, religion, 
and philosophy from multiplicity to unity as an essential diaraacristic of 
the Godhead. It Is worth noting that none of the gods, howcs'cr powerful, 
like Indra, Mtira, Varuna, and otheis, is raised to the position of the head 
of the pnthcon, showing thereby the failure of monotheism in the accepted 
sense. The unity of the Godhead was sought not by discovering the 
greatest or the higltest of die gods, but by searching for the common divine 
power behind them all. This tendency in theological and philosophical 
thought is seen expressed in passages such as: 'Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
they call Him, and then He is ilut celestial, beautiful-winged bird (Sun): 
Existence is One, sages call It variously: they call It Agni, Yaina, 
Matarisvan.’** Agpin. inspired poets depict under many names ‘the 
beautiful-winged who is one' and ‘the worshipful divinity of the gods 
is 

Unity of the Gotlhead was arrvied at also in another, more abstract, 
manner by personifying some selected distinguishing divine feature and 
adoring it as the supreme God. Thus the word ^visva-karman\ meaning 
■the fashioner of the universe' or ‘the all<rcator'. originally an epithet of 
Indra and the Sun, later ceases to be an epithet, and signifies the God above 
all gods, who is called V'iivakannan, 

A\'lio is our fether, our creator, maker, 

AVho every place doth knotv and every creature. 

By w^honi atone to gods their names were given, 

To him all other creatures go, to ask him.*' 

Similarly, from the epithet ‘prafdpati\ meaning 'lord of living beings’, first 
applied to gods like Savitr, ‘the vivilier', came Prajapatt, the 'Father-God*, 
the most important of the gods that successively became pre-eminent. 
Prajapati is in chai^ of creation and presert'ation of the universe. His 
greatness has l>cen described thus: 

In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, 

Bom as the only lord of all existence. 

This earth he settled firm, and heaven established: 

What god shall w'e adore with our oblations?" 

’'fl.r.. 1.164.46. 

” Ibid.. X.1I4.J. 

** ’M«bat-iJnmttSm.4itiifoivam-tkgai’ (Ibid.. lt[,S5K 

“if.P., X.«2.S fTwm. by Ka«t>)- 

“ Ibid., X.I2t.J (Traiw. by Kae^J. 
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PANTHEISM! AND MOM5M 

Ont might expect that such an alUpowerful Prajapati, the Father-God*, 
might have satisfied the Aryan’s monotheistic craving for the supreme 
Godhead; but, no, even Pnijapati ceases to appeal after a time to the ever- 
soaring mind of the Aryans. The attempt to push ahead in search of 
something still higher than Prajdpati was made, and hence we find such 
terms as Purusa (the supreme Man). Hiranyagarbha (the Golden-Egg), 
Piana (Breath or Spirit), DhStr (Maker), VidhStr (Arranger). Namadhii 
(Namc-giver of the gods), and others, which are all the names of the one 
God (Eka Deva). 

Though the monotheistic strain satisfied many, yet there were others 
w'ho sought after monism. There were others again w'ho must have thought 
in terms of both, or risen from monotheism to monism, as we can infer 
from hymns in u'hich both the conceptions are found mixed. 

Pantheism is eloquently expressed in the passage in which Aditi 
(lit- the Boundless, the Infinite), who is the universe itself and is conceived 
as the immanent Spirit, is described: 'She is the heaven, She is the 
atmosphere, She is the mother; She is the father, son, all gods, and the whole 
world; She is creation and birth.'” 

In the first jxtrtion of the Puru^-sUkta'*^ pantheism is expressed in 
a most poetic manner. Puru^ is therein described as possessed of ‘myriad 
heads, myxiad eyes, myriad feet. He exists perv'ading the terrestrial regions'. 
This universe therefore is His physical body. But. immediately after this 
description, mention is made that 'He extends beyond it {the universe) by 
ten fingers (space)’. This shows the transcendental nature of the ultimate 
Principle, Thus the same Purim is thought of as immanent and ttan- 
scendent at the same time. 

In their search for the ultimate unitary Principle, the rsis conceived 
of an infinite and absolute Poss-er as the primary cause of all creation, svbich 
could be neither masculine nor feminine, which was beyond all names and 
hums, and which was described as ‘Tad Ekam' (That One), We come 
across such a description by Dlrghatamas. After questioning, what that 
One alone is svhich established the six spees of the world, it is asked, 'Was 
it prJuips the One in the shap of the Unborn?'** This unborn One is 
spken of also in another passage; ‘The One is placed in the navel of the 
iinlxim svhere all beings rested.'** The hyitm to the Visvedevas says that 
■all beings that move and all that move not, svhethcr animals, birds, or 
creatures of various kinds, rest on the One basis’.** 

" ibid.. X.M. 

Ibid.. I11.M.8. 
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It h this conception of tKe One that is most poetically described In the 
"Hymn to Creation'^ where it reaches great philosophical heights: 

Then there was neither being nor non-being. 

The atmosphere was notj nor sky above it, 

W^hat covered all? And where? By what protected? 

Was there the fathomless abyss of waters? 

Then neither death nor deathlessness existed ; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone That One breathed calmly^ scltsupportcdj 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It. 

Darkness there tvas at first in darkness hidden ; 

This universe was undistinguished water. 

That which in void and emptiness lay bidden 

Alone by power of fervour was developed^ 

Then for the first time arose desirC:, 

Which was the primal germ of mind, within it. 

And sages, searching in their heart, discovered 

In Nothing the connecting bond of Being.** 

Here we have an expression of the highest monism. The transcendcnial 
Reality, which is be)'ond all limitations of the univei'se* is described in the 
hymn as Ted Ekem or That One, suggesting that It is something posluvc in 
character^ Its composer must have belonged to the most thoughtful section of 
Arj'an societyp and realized this one Being, beyond ail conditiomi centuries 
before the composition of the Rg-F^da Samhita^^* 

ATMAN AND BRAHMAN 

In the Rg-Veda, tlie term 'brahman^ was mostly connected with 
ritualistic associations. * Brahma* meant 'w'ord^ or "speech^ and also that 
which manifestSp blossoms forth,^ creates, or bursts forth. From this, later 
on, the conception of Brahman as the transcendental Reality developed. 
The soul is denoted in the Rg-Veda by the w^ords *manas\^* and 

Atman in the sense of the Self—the soul of the universe—oectns 
in the Satapatha Brahmana^^ 


“ MPllct, op. cii.t p. 5L 
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N(»v', some relation of Atman with firahman. or ivith the monoiheisttc 
God, or the identity of Atman with Brahman, is at the root of all dualistic 
or non duaUstic philosophy. Even in the prc-Upanisadic literature, we have 
evidences of such relationship or identity. The passage from the Taiitirlya 
Brdhntana, ‘Agni is fixed in speech, speech in the Ireart, the heart in me, 
me in the immortal, the immortal in Brahman’,’* synthesizes in one sweep 
the terrestrial region, of which the presiding deity is Agni, the soul of the 
tv'orshipper, and the soul of the universe. Those uttering the \'edtc Gflyafri 
‘meditate on the glorious effulgence of Savitr' and pray that ’He may direct 
their intellect'.’* In the passage praising Visnu, the all-pervading Spirit, 
we have; 'As an (all-sccing) eye spread out in the (spacious) sky, the wise 
ones ever rcaHsc Utc supreme state of Visnu (in their ficarts),’” I’he unity 
of man, god, and the Supreme U well expressed in the words: 'He is the 
sun dwelling in the sky, the wind dwelling in the intermediate region, fire 
dwelling on the altar, guest dwelling in the house, consciousness existing 
in man, die dweller in the most excellent orb (the sun), the dueller in the 
cosmic order, dweller in the air, born in the waters, in the rays of light, , . , 
the Truth Itself.'*’ Vac eloquently speaks out the identity of her soul with 
the soul of the universe in the words: 'I am the sovereign queen, the 
possessor of wealth, and omnipotent, the highest object of worship; as such 
the gods have placed me in various spheres, abiding in many conditions, 
entering into numerous forms.Vamadeva tells his experience in similar 
w'ords: ‘I am Manu and the sun, 1 am the wise Rsi Kakslvai ... 1 am the 
far-seeing U^nas, behold me I 1 gave the earth to the venerable (Manu). 
1 have gis'cn rain to those who offer oblations. . , , The gods obey my 
w'illl ** That this spiritual experience dawns in the heart of trum is 
indicated in the NHwiiiyasukta: 'And sages searching in their hearts 
discovered in Nothing the connecting bond of Being.’** 

COSMOLOGY 

In the pre-Upanisadic literature itself one can trace the cvoliitlon of 
cosmological conceptions from crude ideas to the highest. The earlier 
hymns of the Rg-Veita sjieak of the mighty gods like Miira, Varuna, Itidra, 
•ind others creating the heaven and earth and other objects. Some poets 
ask about the origin of the gods and their hidden places.*’ One of them 

“ IILID.S.4. 

“ A.F., Itr.ez.IO ; SiiAIb Yamr-Vida, IV,S5; S.F,. II.8.1S 

“R.r., 1,22,20. 21. 
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asks in all seriousness, ‘in order to know it, not for |jastinie alone', liow 
many suns, danns, and waters there are, and whether night preceded day 
or the day preceded night. Another asks, what kind oE wood it was and 
sriiat tree from whidt heaven and earth were built so firmly that they remain 
forever, whet'eas the days and mornings disappear. It is also asked what 
was the support, what and how was it, from whidt die all-seeing Vistakamtan 
produced this earth and stretched the sky by his might" I’he rtuHirTyffl 
Jirahmana answers this by saying that BTaUnian is the tvood and Brahman 
is the tree from w'hich heaven and earth were made. The hymns to 
VjSvakarman X.Sl‘-82) and Hiranyagarbha (/t,F,, X.121) expiess the 

thcistic conception of creation : the hymn to the supreme Purusa (Purtisa- 
sukta. R,V„ X,90). the pantheistic view ; and the hymn (o Creadon (iVasadiya- 
suhta, R>V., X.129J, the higher philosophical view in tvhich the origin of 
the universe fs enveloped in the mystery' of the primal non-differentiation 
of being and non-being, 

ESCHATOLOGY 

The problem of post-mortem existence also engaged the attention of 
the Aryans in the Samhita and Brthmana period. Many hymns express 
helief itt the existence of another w'orld, Tlie wicked and the evil-doers, 
‘false in thought' and ‘false in speech’," tvho violate the comniands oE Mitra 
ami Vanina, are denied the giEt oE the gods, their botlies sink into the tomb, 
and their souls are cast away into ‘the deep abyss in endless darkness. The 
Atharva-Veda describes Vamna as giving his votaries, after their death, 
*a new and blessed life united with the gods and his ow'n people in the 
highest heaven’. The SatapatM Brdhmna mentions that those who do 
not perform rites properly, with correct knowledge, are born again after 
death and have to die again. Numerous hymns refer to gowi deeds as 
righteous acts. Thus the conception of morality was raised into an in* 
violable law* associated with the doctrine oE Karma and reincarnation. In 
the Taittirjya Brahmana, Atman is considered omnipresent, and the man 
ivlio knows it is looked upon as sinless. The word ‘atman came to mean the 
soul of man and the soul of the universe, and this explains the helief that 
Self-knowledge makes man sinless and holy, and enables him to go beyond 
birth. 


JARRINC NOTES 

There are occasional references in the Vedas to heterodox tendencies 
manifesting themselves as doubt and disbelief. The heretics of Vcdic times 
must have spread w'hat has been called false knowledge by a few oE the 
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UpanisaclJi.** Such knowledge is fii for demons only ; tt 5 reward would last 
so long as the sense pleasures lasted; it upsets sacred books and should not 
be acquired. The hymn to Faith (iraddha) says: \Vc insokc Faitlr in the 
mom, at noon, and at sunset: O Faith, inspire us with faith’ (ILV., X,i513). 
Such a hymn indirectly points to those whose faith must hat e declined and 
who did not believe in go<^ or in singing hjTitns to them. Some hymns 
refer to the jnan who waveiis in his trust in Jndra and to his words, * "Tliere 
is no Indra" many men are saying* {R.V,, VII1.80,3); to current disbelief 
in Indra’s existence and power; If. 12) ; and to the people who descrilje 
the followers of the Veda as 'selfish prattling priests that go about self- 
deluded' (R.r,, X.82). Yaska condemns in his >/irukta the anti-Vcdic beliefs 
of Kautsa, who critiched the Vedic hymns as devoid of meaning or con- 
sjstency, and such defence of the Vedas in an authoritative book of exegesis 
clearly indicates the importance the heretical beliefs had already attained 
y 11C time of its author. The Svetaiualara Upanhad (L2) refers to more 
than half a dozen atheistic views of the creation of the uniserse, all the 
result of the heretical doctrines. 

Jain tradition, which reckons Parfvanatha (c, eighth century b.c.) as 
one of the TirthaiikaTas, also points to heterodox doctrines that prevailed 
m the India of the Vedas. The Brafitnajala-Sutta (lit. the net of Brahman), 
w ich is considered as one of the Buddha's sermons, mentions as many as 
sixty-two^ philosophical theories that prevailed before the Buddha. The 

MahSbtiarata also refers to the diverse theories and schools of thought of 
the time. “ 

The hercijcal and heterodox tendencies gained strength in time and 
formed the impetus behind the doctrines of utilitarianism and crude 
hedonism of die CanSkas, ascribed to Brltaspaii and therefore known as the 
rhaspati philosophy, and also of the materialist Lokayatikas.*^ 


THE RICH BLOSSOMING OF THE UPANJ5ADIC PERtOU 

W hen rcl Igion and ph i lowphy emerged from the pre-Upan isad ic t^eri od, 
U cut olF the shackles of an over-laden theology, and tfiis freedom gave Indian 
spiritual and philosophical thought a striking impetus which rc-sulted in 
a rich variety of experiences and speculations. All these have been recorded 
in the early Upanisads. 

The UpaniMth arc not a systematic treatise, but a repository of gems 
and speculations, not of one rsi. but of many, whose 
unrecorded biographies covered a millennium or more. We therefore find 

- ssr.?; A. 
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varied conceptions of man, the universe, and the Reality behind both of 
them, some of which are stated below; 

Meditation versus Ritualism' The Brhadarariyaka (I.l), which gave 
a subjective turn to the horse-sacrifice, taught the process of meditation in 
place of the sacrificial act. The Mu^daka (1,2,7) declared sacrificial cere¬ 
monials to be useless for seekers of truth and useful only to fools. The 
SvetSsvatarn (11,6, 7), which is rather a later Upani^d, takes note of the 
different schools of thought that had come to exist by the time of its 
composition, and exhibits a spirit of synthesis and reconciliation by 
expressing appreciation of ritualisitc w^orsbip. 

The Nature of Reality : As regards the nature of Reality, the teaching 
that is most striking, best developed, and most dearly expressed, in a majority 
of pssages, is non-dualism ; but there arc other currents of thought as well. 
The Absolute as the transcendental Reality is described in many typical 
passages," and in some passages the cosmic Principle, the immanent Spirit, 
is indicated,*' whereas ^th aspects of Reality are mentioned side by side 
in certain other passages.** 

Dualism: The Upani^ids contain passages which declare dear dis¬ 
tinctions between God, soul, and matter, and which are therefore considered 
as supporting dualism.** 

Qualified Non-dualism: There is yet another class of texts svhich do 
not declare complete dualism, nor speak of the one Reality, but point to 
a position midway between dualism and non-dualism. These are the 
qualified non-dualistic passages ** 

Non-dualism: Enilrely different from the above two dasses of jassages 
arc those tvhich speak of an uncompromising non-dualism,*' 

Wliat the Upanisadic seers did svas simply to tell their varied experiences 
without attempting to reconcile them for the sake of uniformity or con¬ 
sistency. They accept and affirm the diversity of the phenomenal world, 
and yet declare that it is all Brahman, the Absolute. From Brahman the 
universe has come, and to Him it will return,” Having created it out of 
Himself, He entered into it.** Besides the non-dualistic, we have thus the 
pantheistic creed. From the conception that Brahman is the inner ruler 
and Controller must have come the teaching that Brahman is Cod standing 
apart and controlling the universe, By His w^iU the sun and moon, the 
sky and the earth are held together.** 
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The Vftivcrse: The doctrine that Brahman, ihc ultimate Cause, does 
not undergo any change, though It may appear to have changed into the 
universe, is taught in some passages,” There is also another vieiv which 
holds that the effect is the result of a change in the caasc. I'htis it is taught 
that Brahman desired to be many, created three elements, viz. fire, t^'ater, 
and earth in their subtle forms, and entered into them, and by their 
combination all other things have been formed,** Later on, five elements 
arc metnioned, viz. ether, air, fire, water, and earth in their subtle forms,*’ 
Herein we have the genesis of [he theory of evolution, taught later by the 
Siiiiik.hya system. 

The Goal of Life: The conceptions of the goal of life also differ 
according to the ttvo conceptions of Brahman—immanent and transcendent. 
The Idea of the fsirnhitas and the Brahmanas that ntan continues after death 
in some form recurs in the Upani.^ds, and the experience of Brahman is 
considered to take place after the death of the body. Says the Chawdogyu 
(IIl.M): 'This is my Self within the heart , . . Tliis is Brahman. May I 
Ijccome It tv hen I depart.’ Another passage teaches that the goal, viz. 
identity tvtth Brahman, can be reached in this very life, as it is the rediscovery 
by man of what he already is (Br, t/., IV.4.6'7). 

Means of /fttairimg the Goal: The means of realizing Braliman also 
are differently explained. Hearing about the Truth, reflccuon on it, and 
meditation are enjoined by most of the early Upanisads,** whereas a synthesis 
of activity and meditation, reminding us of the Bhagavad-Ghta of a later 
age, is taught by the Isa Upaniiad. 

The sparks of thought that could be seen in the pre-U pani^dic Vedic 
UtcratuTC burst forth into so utany brilliant lights in the U[>aniridic period. 
From these Lights were derived the warmth and illumination of the different 
schools of philosophy in the period of the systems. 

Every one of the V'edantic system-builders—iahkata, Ramanuja, 
Ntadhva, and others—has foliow'cd his otvn standpoint in his commentary, 
bringing a mind illumined and directed by his own individual spiritual 
experience to bear upon his task, and interpreted all the passages uniformly 
to uphold his owTi position and popularize the system of thought he 
expounded. W’e cannot reconcile these different systems unless we accept, 
like Sri Ram.ikrislina, the salidity of the different kinds of spiritual 
cx|Kricnce which form their authority and which have been recorded in the 
Upanisads, Different experiences are different readings of the same Reality 
from different perspectives and levels. 

“ CAS. t;., VLl,4-6, '* Ibid., 4, ■' Titi*. U., 11.1 , " ffj- U,. UA.5. 
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T he reJigion of the three hundred million jscojjle who call themselves 
Hindus is based on the V’edas, that most ancient and most wonderful 
body of literature which, it is claimed, is not the production of man, hut the 
voice of God Himself and co-ctcrnal with Him. At first sight, it may sound 
strange that any book can be called eternal But by the word 'veda'. which 
literally means knotvJedge, no books are primarily meant, but the sum-total 
of the knowledge of God, vvitich, eoncerning itself, as it does, with abstraa 
principles, is necessarily eternal. Just as gravitation existed before Newton, 
and would have remained just the same even if he had not discO'Vered it, 
so these principles existed before man, and will remain for ever, Tfteir 
connection with man is that they were revealed to certain exceptionally gifted 
persons callctl rsh or sages, tvho intuited them and handed them down 
through a succession of dLsciples, Of course, the orthodox view regards the 
entire mass of recorded experience of these sages as revealed knowledge or 
£ruti and holds It as the supreme authority in religious matters, to which 
all other literature is subordinate and must give way whenever it is in 
conflict with the former. The other literature is called Smrti, which 
includes the Dliarma-sSstras, Itihasas, Purinas, Tantras, and other branches 
of knowledge. 


THE VTDIC LITERATURE 

Tire Vedas have two principal divisions, the Mantras and Brahmanas. 
The former tell us about supersensuous things, which we couUl not knosv 
but for them. The latter, however, are explanatory to the former and 
delineate their application in sacrifices. 1 hough the Brahmanas are thus 
subsidiary to the Mantras, both are held to be equally auihoriLative. The 
Mantras are of three classes. Those tliai are tneuical and are recited in 
invocation to the gods are called re; those that are in prose and are applied 
to the sacrificial acts are called yajus; while rcas that are meant to be 
chanted in sacrifices, and not simply recited, arc called samaiK These three 
classes of Mantras have been compiled into four books or Sarhhitas, called 
the Rg-Veda, Yafur-Veda, SS7n<t-Vt‘da, and Atfiarva’Veda Ram fit Ids. Some 
[Xirt of the Brahmanas used to be taught in the forest to those svho observed 
particular vows. This was called the Aranyaka. The Upnisads arc 
generally the last portions of the Aranyakas, The V'edas, again, fall itno 
two distinct portions according to their theme: one de.iling tvith the 
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pcrfovuiance of ritvmls and tlic other mainly devoted to 

knowledge {jmn^i kamta}. The Ujiaiu^ds come under this second cUss. 

TUE OPANJ^VM' THEIR NUAfBER AND CHARACTER 

The \ cdic litcmtuie was vastp and was divided into a large number 
of brancheSi only a portion of which has come down m us^ the bulk having 
Ixien destroyed cither during tiie Buddhistic cataclysm or through the 
natural extinction of those Btahmana families w^hich were their cusiotlians. 
Hence it is impossible to say definitely the mtnil'jcr of the Upani^ds, and 
which part of the \''edas contained them. Of the CKtant Hpani^ads^ w'c find 
thatp of those irhich arc stated to belong to any paritcuUr portion of the 
Veclas^ all except one form pan of the Brahtnanasp and often of their 
Amnyaka section. The exception h the which forms the last 

diapter of the ^ttkla rrj/i^rT Vda, 

The iMuktik^ Upatnsad (L30J9) gives a list of one hundred and eight 
Upanisadsp in the following order; 

/fff(vfl,iyfl)p Kena, Praina, M^ndukya, Taitliriya, 

A i tarty a, Chandogya, Efhaddranyakdt Brnkm^n, Kaivalya^ Jabala, AvtloAifa- 
{tara), HamJtn, Trunj, Garbha, Ndrayatia, {Parama)hamsa, (^^mffn)ftindttp 
(Alharvayiras, (liikarvayikhdt Maiirdyanij Kausltahif Brhaljd- 
bdla, (Xrsimha)taf)ani, Kdlagnintdra, Mailreyl^ Subdla, Kstiri(kd), Manirikd, 
Sanfasdra, NimtambUt (^ukii)rahasya, Vajra^ueikd, Tcjo{bindu)^ Ndda{bintin), 
Dhydna(bindu)^ (Brabma)vidyd, Yogatativa^ Aima(pTa)bodha, {Nurada)pariv- 
rdjfihai, 7'tiSikbf{brdkinan&i^y Slid, (yoga)rtirfa(fj?urti^. Nirvana, Alandala^bvdh- 
mana), Daksi0(murti), ^arubha, Skanda^ Mnhdndrdyai^a^ Advaya{(draka), 
(Rilma)raha!iya± RdmatdpanJ, Vdsudeva, Aiiidgata^ Sandilyat Paingata, Bhiksu^ 
^Mabat^ Sdrlmka, (Yoga)iikhd^ TuTiydtita^ Sannydsa, {Faraniahamsa)parivrd- 
faka, Aksamdlikd, Avyakla (Vajra}), Ekdksarn, (d 7 >na)purim, Surya, Aksi, 
Adbydlma, Kundikd, Sdvkrl, Aima, PdSupata, Farabrabma, Avadhuta, 
Tripurdtapana, Tripurd, Ka(ha(rudTa), Bb^and, Hrdaya, (Yoga)- 

kuniMi(riT), Bbasma(jdbala), RudrdfL^fJdbdkY Gaiia{pait), Darsana, Tdra- 
sdra, Mabdmkyit, Fancabrahma, {Prdn)dgmhr>trat Gopdlatdpana, Krsna,^ 
Ydf^avaikya, t araha, Sdtydyam. Hayagrlva, Dattutreya, Gdruda, Kali- 
{santarana), Jdbafh Saubhdgya, {Sarasvan)rabasya. {Babv}rca, and Muhtika.^ 

^ Foir ttic sake meire wn» t>r lEc tilled in diia lisi fo an ahrld^od form. T7ic 
|>ort4Cins in tiracrkiru sic nWod ui by a cntnpariwn wiih [he scrand luii. wliich is in pmsc The 
wcfd rafjdiTii e™iii thrice ifi Uiii tin. iTwr ordo of distribuiinn ot ihc i^auh 
IlSma . and ^Su^ ta them JJ. a tnjttcr of work, SimllaTiVp with Lkic woid 'pAriirTaiako', 
wctimng twice, ^Srffda has been pTictixed to Uic Hm and ^f^armrutfi^rfua^ to ihc Wind - and 
the sKoart f/driia li^is Imnt rtilatjed inlo /‘ammaJiqihM. Bhatmotisbalal and Ainakta of ilii* 
list arc prnlialily lo be wjuaicit nrirh Braftmajahaia and Vajrti of ihe scojiul liit ' Tlw mdef 
in which Ihe Upani^ods arc iIclin«[Ml here may nrn have any pariicutar ligniScanix. 
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The UixiJiii^d further classifies them under different Vedas thus: 

(1) Rg-Vt^da ^!0)— Aiiareys, KniisJtaku NMabindii, AtmupMbodhdt 
Nirvdiia, Mudgah^ dksmdlikd, Tripurdt SanbMgyd^ and Bahvfca ; 

(2a) Sukla Yajur-Veda (19)— Jidvdsya, iirbaddrmj^yakaf Jdbdht, Haimar 
P&raniahamsaj Siibdla, Mantrikd, Nirdt&mba^ Trisikhlbfdhmafmf Alandala- 
brabmdiid^ Aduayatdrokat Paingala^ Bbiksu, TurtydttKt, Adhydimdt Pdru- 
sdrQf la/Vim Sdlydyanl, atui Muklikd : 

(25) Kfsnu Yajur-Veda (52)— Kaihaifalti, Taiiiiylya^ Brahma, Kaivalya, 
Svctah^alara, Garb ha, Ndrayaim, Amriabindu^ Amriandda, Kdldgtiirttdmf 
Ksurikdt Sarvmdra, Sukarafmyat TefobindUt Dhydnabindii, Bmhmavidya, 
Yogutathfa^ DaL^hjamuTli^ Skunda, Yogasikha^ Ekdkmra, Aksi, Ava- 

dhu^aj fCatharudra, Hrdaya, YogakuTidatimf Paficabrahma, FmnSgnih&tTa, 
VardhOf Kalisanlarana, and barasifatTrshasya ; 

(3) Sdma-Veda (IGy—Kena, Chdndogya, Arurti^ Maitrdyanfj Maiircyt, 

Vajrasueikd, Yogacuddfnani^ Vdsudevd, Sannydsa^ Vdjra (Avyakia})^ 

Kundikd, Sdvilrt^ Rudraksajabah^ Darsdm, and Jdbdli : 

(4) Aiharva-Veda (SI)— Praina, Mundaka. ABndfikya^ Aihawaihas, 
A ihaTvSikhd^ lirhajjabdln^ Nf^imkatapam^ Ndradaparirndjaka, Sfiti, 
Sarabhat Mahdnurdywya, Rajuarahmyaj Rdmatapam, Sdtidilya, Paramahdihm- 
parii/rdjakat Annapurna^ Suiyaj, Atma, Pdsupata, Parabrahmaf Trtpurd- 
tapana^ Dcvit Bhdmtiu, Brahmajdbdla, Gannpali, Mdbdvdkya, Gopdlatdpam, 
Kr^naf Hayagrlvaj Datialreya, and Gdruda. 

All the titles mentioned above do not have ihe same importance. Some* 
pariicularly those Upanisatls which eulogize sectarian deities or religious 
doctrines* appear to be o£ later origin* although a plausible argument can he 
put fonvjird in support of the orthodox claim about their simultaneity, \iz. 
that those Ujjani^^tls only got a coating of new matter at places at a 
subsequent date* In any case, there is very' little reason to doubt that at 
least the important Upanisads are antecedent to the Buddhistic movement. 
In deciding which of the Upani^ds are important, we may take a due fram 
the great commentator fiaiikaiacaryap who has commented on only eleven of 
them, alttiopgh he has quoted passages from about half a dozen morc» '1 he 
eleven that he has coninietited on are: Jiavdsya, Ktna, Kathamtlh Pridna, 
Mundaka^ Aland^kya, TaitiiTlyd^ Aitnreyat Chandogya^ Erhaddtanyaka, and 
Nrsimhapnrt^aidpam Vf^anisads. The commentary^ on the ivetaivatara may 
be safely dismissed* on textual evidence^ as not being his. Rfimanujap tfic 
other great commentatorp has not commented on the Ufiani^dsp but in his 
isrkings lus quoted from about the same number oi LJpanipds as Sankara, 
though somewhat different ones beyond the first eleven. That new 
Upai^i^ds were produced from time to time may be inferred from tlie case 
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of Lhe AUofMitmd, which was composed during the reign of Akbar, probably 
at his instance. The Sanskrit of the Upanisads is so arcliaic, and its grammar 
so flexible, that a clever imitator can easily compose a tvorh that will Itxjk 
like a genuine Upani&id. One tiring, however, is dear from this tendency 
towards imitation. It is the high regard with which tlie Upantpds are 
looked upon by all sects in Hinduism. 

The Upanisads, like the rest of the V'edas, were handed dotvn orally, 
writing being a thing of later introduction. We find, quite naturally, tfie 
same subject treated, iviih some variations, in different Upanisads, as for 
instance, the philosophy of the five fires {paficagm-vidyS) in Cfiajido^a, 
\.3.I0 and Brhadaranyakar \ 1.2; or the meditation on prana in these two 
LTpanmds, in V.l and Vl.l, respectively; or the veiivdnarS'Vidya in 
Brhadaranyaka, II. 1 and A’rttuifaftj, Identical verses also occur in 
different Upanisads, naturally enough. But we cannot explain how a whole 
section is repeated almost verbatim in the same Upanisad, vi^. the touching 
episode of Yajnavalkya and Maiireyl in Brhaddranyaka, II.4 and 1V.5. 
Obviously, it is due to the exigencies of oral tradition in the course of so 
many tniUenniums. 


MF-ANING OF TI-IE TERM -UPANt^AD’ 

The wor<I ^upammd' h derited from the preBxes upa (near) and ni 
(perfectly), joined to the verbal root sad (to shatter, attain, or destroy), and 
means the knowledge of Reality, cxjioundcd in books of that name- Saiikara, 
defining the word, s<ys in his introduction to the Katha Upatii^di ‘Those 
^ekers after libcrattoti who. being averse to things of the senses, whether 
here or hereafter, take up this knowledge and practise it with steadfast 
devotion, fiave their ignorance etc., which are the seeds of their tmnsntigtu- 

uon, shattered or destroyed -Or It makes those aspimnts attain the 

supreme Brahman’etc. In the introduction to the Tailtirjya Upanisad, he 
says: y'Upanisad" means knowledge, cither because it slashes or shatters 
the miseries of passing through the mother’s womb, birth, decay, etc or 
because the highest gootl is established in it. Books also are so designated, 
^ they contribute to that knowledge.’ So the word primarily means 
knowledge or philosophy, and secondarily books relating to it. The 
Upanisads are also called Vedanta, literally ’the end of the Vedas’, either 
on account of their position at the end of cenain books of the Vcdas= or on 
account of their representing the essence or conclusions of the Vedas They 
arc also railed rahasya. or secret, as only qualified initiates had access to 
them under the direct guidance of the teacher. 

the '*** ^ ‘he bring «,uidc.cd 
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THE TEiiTI^rO^;V OF the UPANIljAlJS 

TJie Upaiiiiatls represciu the quintessence of the wisdom that is 
emljedded in the \ edas, those marvellous records of the spiritual experience 
of man. They treat not of secular knotvledge^ which any science can teach, 
but of Brahina-vidya. the knowledge of Brahman, the ultimate Reality of the 
universe. The province of the scriptures is a unique one. They are one of 
the means of valid knowledge, known as iabda. /^ramana (verbal testimony), 
along wit It perception, inference, etc., and their special field is the 
sujM^iscttsuous plane. Perception deals with objects that come within the 
range of our senses, in which field it is paramount. Inference, which is 
based on [icrccption, is operative regarding things that arc not so perceived, 
but are accessible to the mind. But wlierc perception, inference, etc. fail 
to give us definite knowledge, scriptures like the Upani^ds are our only 
guide. In that domain, they have infinitely greater validity than even 
percc{>tion. upon which we rely so much in our everyday life. Such ques- 
tions as whether our personality survives death ; whether there is a future 
life and a world called heaven where a man goes after death; whetlicr he 
ever returns to this world; what is his final goal; what is the nature and 
goal of lire world; what is the nature of God and of soul and what is their 
relation with each other and with the world ; and w hat is the ultimate truth 
of existence—obviously come under this description, and the Upaniuds 
give us the last word on all such matters. Through no otlier means is it 
possible for us to get convincing answers to our queries regarding them. In 
fact, God has been dccLircd in the Srutis as 'the Being that is to be known 
only through the Upaniads’. Not being the work of man, they arc free 
from the usual shortcomings of all human endeavour such as error, doubt, 
and deception. It is open to us all to vcrifi,' their statements by actual 
exjjericnce along the lines prescribed by them. The truths inculcated in 
them arc not mere theories, but facts, and as such are invulnerable, 

THE METFFODOLOGV OF THE (JPANFS^VDS 
The Upani^ds develop ideas that are in germ in the Saiiihitas, and in so 
doing refine them and raise them to a higher level. For instance, heaven 
loonM large in the Saiiihitas. People want to go there after deatJi under the 
belief that they will get everlasting joy unconiaminatcd by sonow. And the 
peifomiancc of sacrifices is thought to be the chief means of attaining heaven. 
The Upanisads take into consideration this desire on the pan of man for 
prolonged enjoyment, but they show tire fallacy of clinging to heaven as a 
permanent source of bliss. Hicy tell him tliat the joys of heaven, like all 
other joys, are also evanescent * so he must look elsewhere for abiding bliss, 
and yet it is right within his reach. 
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Again, coming to the mc:im, ilie Upnisads do not snatch away all those 
aids to which man has been accustomed j they only substitute belter forms of 
them. For example, llie honse'Saeriftce was considered the greatest of 
saailiccs. So die Upanisads do not talxw it, but show a better way to 
perform it. Instead of the ordinary horse that is sacrificed, tJiey point out 
one ‘whose head is the dawn, whose eye is the sun, . . . tvhose back is the 
Jieaven, and so on (Br, U^, I. 1. 1). Instead of the common sacrificial fire 
in trhich offering are made, a number of extraordinary fires are pointed out, 
beginning uiih the heaven, which has 'the sun as its fuel, the solar nt)s as 
its smoke, the moon as its cinder,’ and so on (Cha. U.> V. 4. 1). The aim 
is gradually to withdraw die aspirant’s mind from external things and direct 
it inwards — to make him more and more introsjsectivc, so that he may get 
l id of his dependence on the objective world. This is the method of u/josans 
or meditation, which occupies an intermediate position between ceremonial 
wophip at one end and the highest philosophical abstraeiion at the other, 
It is already in vogue in the Aninyakas. Tile principle underlying it is 
that man, with all Iiis imperfoclions, is to be led step by step from his naive 
conceptions of things to the realization of the highest Truth. Accordingly, 
in many of the Upanifids, wc find some portion of them devoted to upasanas 
of s'atious kinds, so that there may be a choice of symbols to suit different 
temperaments and rapacities. But the emphasis is always on the eternal 
principles, which it is the aim of the Upani^ds to teach, and to which all 
otlier tilings arc subsidiary. 

THE THE^tE OF THE OPANIJADS 

The central theme of the Upanisads is to seek unity in the midst of 
diversity. ‘What is that by knowing which everything in this unherse is 
known?’ asks the MuMa Upanisad (1.1.3). The answer to it is found in 
the conception of God or Brahman (’the Greatesf) as the ultimate Cause of 
the universe, 'fiom whom Indeed tliese beings are bom, through w hom they 
live, and unto whom they return and mcige in’ (TaL £/,, lU. 1), Since the 
effect is not different from the cause, ii is possible to know the univetsc by 
knowing Brahman, ’as by knowing one lump of day all that is made of day 
IS known; for the modification is but an effort of speech, a name, and the 
only reality in it is day' (C/i5. C/., VI. 1. 4). Two things should he noted 
here. The first is ihai the universe is not considered lo have come out of 
Kto or nonexistence. The nihilistic view that it has come out of nothing 
is put forward only as a prhna facie proposition, which is at once set aside 
as absurd in favour of the correct view; ‘Indeed this universe my child 
was previously Existence alone, one only ivlthout a second’'(CA5 f/' 
VI. 2. t-2). Hence it would be entirely misleading to render the word 
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occurring in texts describing the manifesLition of the world, as 'creation', 
which, as commonly used, suggests something coming out of nothing. TJie 
nearest ctiuivalcnt svould be ‘projection’. The universe has emanated from 
God. a (xwitive entity, not from nothing. The second thing to be noted is 
tliat the universe is conceived as returning in the end to God, the source 
from ivhich it sprang, 

'ITius, even in the dim ages of the Upanisads, not only evolution, which 
is the watchivord of modem science, but also involution, the Tctrogradc 
march of the universe to its primal state, was whole-heartedly belieted in. 
In this latter iroint, the Upani^ds seem to hav’e gone ahead of science. So 
not only have tl»ey no ground for quarrel with science, but on the contrary 
they welcome its contributions totvards a better understanding of their 
ancient discoveries by the modern mind. The religion of the Upani&ads is 
par excellence a scientific religion. 

SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHIES BASEU ON THE UPANt^US 

But though the universe is declared to have come out of Gcxl, the 
human soul or Atman, which is really the starting point of all our enquirir, 
is nowhere stated to be an emanation from Him. The Upanisads alwsjys 
speak of it as an eternal verity. It is never an effect, never a part of the 
universe, but co-cxistent with God Himself. 'The intelligent One is never 
born nor dies, h is neither produced from anything nor itself produces any* 
thing : it is binhless, eternal, undecaying, and ancient. It does not die tvith 
the death of the body' (ATa. U„ IL18). Naturally, the question of its relation 
to Brahman arises. And it Is here that difficulties present themselves. For 
the Upanisads abound in statements that arc apparently contradictory in 
their nature. Some describe the soul as essentially different from God: 
God is oraniptem and omniscient, but the soul has limited pwer and 
knowledge; God is all-prvading, but the soul is conrmed to the liody and 

from one world to another ; Cod is absolute bliss, but the soul is some- 
lirncs happy and sometimes miserable; God is inactive, but the soul is 
active; Gotl is the goal, but the soul is the seeker; and so on. There arc 
other texts that descrihe the cxscntial identity of the two. In between these 
trro extreme psitions, there are varieties of other views. But all these 
divergent conceptions are based on the Upanisads, Sankar5dlrya is the 
great expnent of the identity between jTva (Atman) and Brahman, the 
doctrine of Advaitavada or moni.sm. Of the diametrically ojjposite view, 
Dvaitavada or dualism, which holds the two entities to be etemally separate, 
we may take Madhvadirya as the typical representative. Among the up. 
holders of iniennediate positions, RSmanuJacarya stands prominent with his 
\ ifisjadvaitavada or qualified monism. One pint, however, we must bear 
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in mind in conneciion with tKese different schools of thought. None of the 
grent men chiefly associated uith them were the originators of ifiese schools. 
They were merely the outstanding spokesmen of those systems, which had 
been traditionally handed down from time immemorial in India. 

The same thing holds good of the six systems of Indian philosophy, viK. 
Nyaya and Vaisesika, Samkhya and Yoga, Purva-Munaitisa and Vedlnia. 
None of the great sages with whom these arc associated W'cre their founders : 
they were simply their best expounders or codifiers. Although every one 
of these six systems claims lo derive i ts authority from the Upanisads, yet it 
is the Vedanta that bases itself u-holly on them. The liraitma'Siitra of 
Badarayana seeks to collect and sy'stemaiize the teachings of the Llpanisads 
and build a full-fledged philosophy on them. In the Upanisads the highest 
truths are given out as they were glimpsed by the fsis. Being direct communi¬ 
cations, as it were, of actual experiences Just as they came, they often lack that 
systematic arrangement svhich can be expected of leisurely dcliberatioji. 
This task of introducing order into the Opani^dic thought-pictures was 
taken up by Badarayana. But the too cryptic way of wTiting, which was 
unfortunately the fashion with the composers of aphorisms (sulrfu), has made 
it impossible for any one to knotv with certainty svhat exactly his meaning 
ivas, and as a consequence tlie BTahma-Sutra also has suffered the same fate 
in the hands of the commentators as the Upani^ds, each one trying to 
interpret the aphorisins in his own way. So we have all those Jsjus crapping 
up also from Badarayana‘s masterly tvork^thc book that was intended to 
present the salient thoughts of the tJpani^ds in a lucid and methodical 
wayl 


CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS 

Every one of the commentators seems to have been obsessed with the 
idea that the whole literature of the Upanijads speaks only one thing, l>e it 
monism, dualism, qualified monism, or w'hatever else it may be, and accord¬ 
ing to his own predilections and training he seeks to bring out that one 
thing from the whole range of the Upanisads. They are hardly to blame ; 
being ardent enthusiasts of a particular system, they could not entertain the 
notion that there might be many facets to a truth, and that other people's 
points of view might be just as true as their own. So they have put fonvard 
their own reading of the truth as the only possible one. The effect of 
holding such one-sided views Is that a dualistic commentator finds no trouble 
with passages that clearly have a dualistic import, but when he comes to 
those texts, perhaps in the same Upanisad, that clash with his line of 
thought, being palpably monistic in their trend, he is at a loss to explain 
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them, and the only way he can dispose of them is by twisting their meaning 
—trying to square a circle. The result is a travesty of truth. The same 
thing applies to the monistic commentator also, as indeed to those of any 
particular denomination. 

Taking it for granted that the monistic position is the soundest and 
explains all other positions effectively, and admitting that it comes nearer 
the mark than any other school, is that any reason for torturing texts that 
will not bear the monistic interpretation? Would it not be better to (iml 
out a svay whereby the passage in question can fit In, as it is. w'ith the rest 
of the teachings? Take, for instance, this passage from the h'atha (11.23): 
‘This Atman is not to be attained through study of the Vedas, nor through 
intelligence, nor through much hearing. It is .attainable {labhyah) by him 
(tena), whomsoever (yameva) it (e^a) chooses ; to him thi.s Atman m.^uifests its 
form"—a clearly dualistic passage. But even a genius like .Sankara has made 
the hopeless attempt of explaining the second sentence thus: yameifa, 'whom¬ 
soever', i.e. his own soul, ’this' aspirant, ‘chooses’ or prays to, Una, ‘by 
that* Atman who pTnys, the Atman himself, labhyah, ‘is attained' or known, 
and he who has no desires prays only to himself; that is to say, the Atman is 
attained by the Atman. Any one with even a cursory knowlctlge of Sanskrit 
will see the incongruity of explaining yameva as "Jiis own sotil’—as if there 
were many^uch to choose from I Besides, the correlation bctw'een yameva 
and tena is entirely ignored in the above explanation, which interprets 
the former as the object prayed to and the latter as the person praying. The 
same verse also occurs in the Mundaka (111.2.3), where ^artkara explains Una 
as *by that choice or desire to attain', which drops the correlation altogether. 
Our object in dealing with this passage at some length is to show that 
while, in our ’wandcring;s through the Upanisads, we must follow the 
commentators, particularly Sankara, the foremost of them, we should, at 
the same lime, keep our eyes open to detect text-torturing, where any 
such occurs. 

If the monistic commentator is sometimes put to straits by dualistic 
passages, his brothers of the dualistic persuasion, in any of its forms, arc 
faced with difficulties on many more occasions by monistic passages that defy 
all their powers of sophism. No amount of casuistry is of any avail against 
the unmistakable advaitic import of such texts as 'Akam Hrahmiismi* (1 am 
Brahman: Br, U„ 1.4.10), ‘Tattvamasi' (Thou art That; Cha, U., VI.8.7), 
'Ayamatmd Brahtna’ (This Self is Brahman: AJa. U„ 2), 'Saroath hhalvidam 
J?rfl/ima’ (All this is verily Brahman: Cha, U., lli.HJ), and ‘He goes from 
death to death who sees diversity in This' (A'd. V., IVMl ; Bf, t/,, IV.l.lO). 
We need not multiply instances. 
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CORRECT approach TO THE UPAM^ADJC TE,\CJHJNGS 
^Vhat tkcn i$ the projicr altitude? It is to umlcrsiand ikat difTeicnt 
parts of the Upanisads express ditFcrent phases of the same I ruth, according 
to the degree of realization on the part of the seer. Being intctidetl for 
Immanity at large, among whom there is an inJinite variety of gradations as 
regards the capacity for understanding as well as temperamental differences, 
the Sniii (scripture), lite an affectionate mother, prescrifjes different courses 
for differem people. She does not give us one standard dish that we must 
all eat, tvhethcr it suits us or not. That ivoiild be to no jjurpose. So we 
hate in the Ujjaiiisads a progressive course of instruction suited to different 
aptitudes and tastes. But is this poissible? Citn truth lx: various? If one 
religion or philosophy is true, then all other religions and philosophies must 
necessarily be false* This seems to be the prevailing notion even among 
the most culivircd. And this it is that has Ijcen at the root of all 
recrimination, fighting, and bloodshed in the name of religion all over the 
workl in times past; and, unforiviiiaiely, things are no better ttxfay. Even 
on the soil of India, where in days of hoary antiquity the prophetic eye 
of the Vedic sage caught a vision of the unity of all life, so beautifully 
expressed in the words 'Kkarit Sat, vifird balmdfia vddatUi' (Existence is One, 
sages Hmll It variously),' religious feuds arc still in evidence. This intolerance 
^x;rsists. although sage after sage has reiterated the message for our benefit. 
Nay, the l^ortl Himself, as iri K^na, the greatest exjxsunder of the Uptiisads, 
has echoed those tvords in the memorable Lord's Songi 'tfowsoever people 
may take refuge in Me, I accept them just that u-ay. In every way, O .Arjuna, 
they foLlow My pth' (Gita, IVMl), And svithin living memory Sri R-ima* 
krishna emphasized the same idea in his characteristic style, ‘Each faith 
is a pth to God*. Yet w'e seem to behave no Ixtter. But the truth is 
that — unity and not difference. We have to bring home to ourselves tliis 
cardinal teaching of the Upniuds. 

There is a way to harmonize the apparently conflicting statements. Wc 
find it so dirficult to do this because rve are so far removed from the age 
w-ben the Upnisads tvere recorded ; we are out of touch with the tcchnitpie 
that was quite familiar in ancient India. Wc are refcrritig to what is called 
the ArundItan-datiana-Tiyaydt 'the method of spiting Anindhatl*, a tiiiy- 
looking star, which even today the Brahmana bride has to sec at tlic time 
of matTiagc. The practice is first to show her a bright star somewhere near 
Arundhati and tell her that it is Anindhati. W'hen she has seen it, she is 
told iliat that is not the star, but another near it. And this process is 
repated till she comes to the real Arundhati, We moderns would probably 
have chosen a different method and called a spde a spde. But this was 
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not the iiieihixl of the ancient sages. Therefore in tr>ing to untlcrstasul 
them had l>etter familiari/e ourselves with their method, instead of 
quarrelling with them over it. The analog', applied to the point at issue, 
would mean that we have to accept the various theories put Fonvard in the 
iJpanisads as so many presentations of the same Truth from different angles. 
In other words, we have to approach the subject psychologically. mihcT than 

logically. , 

The common illustration of the rope and the snake will help us to 

iindc«tand how it is tliat we see only one aspect of Reality at any panicular 
time. When in the dark we mistake a rope for a snake, for us the rope Itas 
altogether v-anished, and only the snake remains. But when with the help 
of a light w'c see the rope as it is in truth, then there is no longer a snake, 
but only the rope. So the two are never present to as at the same time. 
Similarly, for us ordinary people tvho sec du.ility, there is no unity; Ijitt 
the perfected man sees only unity—for him there is no duality, Ihis is 
the paradox of existence. If tve understand it, then there tv ill be no 
antagonism l>ctween statements as widely divergent ^ monistic and 
duaJistic. since they will be understood a-S referring to individuals at different 
levels of thought, or to different mental conditions of the same individual 
eten. I'his is what is meant by Adhikarivada, the need of qualihcations 
for one aspiring to attain the supreme Knowledge- 

TttE ATMAN OR SOUL 

'IVV' shall notv deal with the principal teachings of the UpamsatU, 
some of tvhich Iiave been hinted at already. Soul, God, ami Nature form 
the three main topics of these teachings. Let us begin tvith the soul. The 
eternal problem of problems, the mystery of death, has been solved once 
for all in the Upanisads. The Katha> for instance, starts with that question, 
.A little boy, Nacikcias by name, meets Yama, the rukr of the other world, 
face to face and extorts from him an effective solution of the whole riddle 
of life after death. The gist of it is that in addition to the boily, tvhich 
we all see, there is a soul (Atman), which is distinct from, and indciwmlent 
of, the organs, sensory and motor, from the mind m m twofold aspect of 
v-ague consideration and detertnination (maiias and fcudd/u), and from ilte 
vital force with its different functions; that the soul, being immaterial and 
uncreated, is indestnitctible and as such outlives the l>ody ; that it has 
normally three states—waking. dream, and deep sleep; that tt goes after 
death to different worlds, high and low, according to its past work and 
knowledge, and may return to this world. In connection with this, the 
nature of the soul is also discussed, the conclusion being that its limitations 
are only for a time, that is, as long as it is under the spell of ignorance, tvhii, i, 
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sg^in, is sc]f4mposed; that in reality it is omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient, and is ewerviiaHy identical with God or Brahman. 

These arc the teachings, in a nutshell, of all the Gpanirads regarding 
the soul. Some part of these teachings is elaborated more in one Lfpanisad 
than in another, often in verj' picturesque language. Take, for instance, the 
Katha {111.3-4, 10-J1): ‘Know the soul as the rider, the body as the chariot, 
the intellect as the charioteer, and mnnos as the reins. The organs are called 
die horses, and the scnse-objccts the roads for them. Tlie soul joined to 
the body, organs, and mind is designated by the sages as the expericnccr 
(bkoktr), . , . .4rl/iaj (sense-objects) are higher than the indriyas (sense- 
organs), mflitflj is higher than the objects, buddht (intellect) is higher than 
that, mo/taf (cosmic intelligence or Hirunyagarbha) is higher than the 
intellect, avyakta (the unmanifested, the causal state of the universe) is 
higher ilian mahai, and Purusa or Atman (the infinite Being) is higher 
than the unmanifested. There is nothing higher than Purura. 7‘hai 
is the limit, the supreme goal.' Here we have a scries of entities arranged 
according to tlicir increasing subtlety, beginning with the sense-objects, 
passing through the different constituents of the human body and mind, and 
ending with the Atman, which is clearly stated to be the highest entity 
that exists, thereby showing its oneness with God. It should be noted that 
all the items in the scries, except the soul, arc matcriaL Saiikara, in 
expbining how the sense-objects—odour, taste, colour, touch, and sound- 
are su}x:rior to the organs, si^ificanily obsertes that the latter are 'the 
effects of the forii>er, being fashioned by the objects for their own res-elatioii'. 
The mind, according to the Upani^ds, is also material, only it is hner than 
Che ^oss objects that compose the body. Therefore the question of its 
relation to the body is no puz/lc to the Hindus, as it is to students of wx'stern 
philosophy, whicli treats the mind as immaterial and defines it as ‘that which 
is not matter'. 


REIKCARNATJON AND KARMA 

Man lives after death. What happens to the soul after it leaves the 
body? ■Some, in order to get a hotly, enter into the womb, and others into 
.stationary objects (plants etc.), according to their past work and their 
knowledge' (A«. U.. V,7>. The idea of retrogression into subhuman states 
of existence, as a result of bad deeds, frightens many a person. But since 
the soul is eternal, and its desires infinite in number, it stands to reason 
dial until they are exhausted, or given up. we must have to work them out, 
and that different types of desires would require different kinds of bodies 
for their satisfaction. If they are such that their fulfilment would be possible 
neither in an angelic nor in a human body, but in an animal liody, or 
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something still lower—for even plants were known to be living and sentient 
by the ancient sages of India—, it would accelerate the progress of the soul 
if it is bom in a suitable body amid proper enviomments, liowever queer 
they may appear to us. So the theory of reincarnation is thoroughly rational, 
and it, together with the law of Karma (which says, ‘as you sow, so you 
must reap’), to which it is a corollary, gives man something definite to stand 
upon, instead of ever being at the mercy of extraneous forces. For his 
present condition he has only himself to thank or to blame. There is no 
chance for his pleading alibi. The moral law is inexorable. 

REAL NATURE OF THE SOUL 

The references to Atman in the Upanisads have a particular cliatacter- 
istic. They often begin with the individual aspect of it — because that is how 
we all know* ourselves—and presently raise it to the status of the supreme 
Self, in order to show that that is its real nature. Somciimes the transi¬ 
tion is so sudden that it is presented in the same short dictum, as in 
'So'ham' (I am He); and one is perplexed to relate the iw'o parts of the 
sentence, tlie subject and the predicate, together. But tltai is tlie chief 
task of the Upanisads. They want to remove our ingrained misconceptions 
and rehabilitate us in our true status. So the popular notion is put hist, 
and this is then cxKirdinated with dte truth as it is. 

The smallest of the important Upani^ds, the Manduhya, describes 
tlie different states of the soul. In the waking state, it experiences the out¬ 
side W'orld ; in dreams, the internal tvorld of mind; and in deep sleep, only 
its natural bliss. In these three lower states it Is called viim, laijasa, and 
prajua, respectively. Then its lurTye (lit. fourth) or transcendent state is 
described by the negation of all attributes characteristic of the other three 
states as follows: ‘Having neither internal nor external experience nor both 
combined, nor mere consciousness cither, neither (fully) conscious nor 
unconscious, invisible, incapable of being dealt with or seized, without 
indications, unthinkable, unnamable, to be traced only through the abiding 
notion of the one Self, where the phenomenal world is at rest, serene, 
gracious, free from duality, it is considered the fourth. That is the Atman, 
that is to be known' (Afo. U., 7). This is the ift&tasfAe or immutable aspect 
of the Self, which is identical w*ith the unconditioned Brahman, the 
impersonal God. W'e shall now pass on to the next topic, God. 

BRAHMAN OR COO 

I,ct US begin with this beautiful story from the Kena Uptanisad (Jlf- 
IV.l); ‘Brahman won a victory for the gods, who glorified themselves at 
this victory of Brahman. They thought, “Ours is this victory, ours indeed 
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ihis glory". Bralniian understood their mind and appeared before them. 
They did not know who it was. They said to Fire, "Go and fijKl out tvJiai 
this venerable thing is". "All right”, said he, and approached it. Brahman 
said to him, "Who are you?” He said, 'T am Fire. 1 am Jatavedas". "Ah, 
and ivhat is your power?" "I can burn everything there is in this world." 
Brahman put a straw before him saying, "Bum it". He rushed towards 
it with all si>ced, but could not burn it. Ho thereupon returned (to the 
gods) and said. *T could not find out what this venerable thing is". Then 
they asked Air to do the same. When he approached, Brajiman said to 
him. "Who are you?" He replied, "I am Air, 1 am Miltarisvan", "fs that 
so. and ivhat is your power?" "I can sei^e whatever there ts in tins world.” 
Brahman put a straw before him saying, "Sei/e it". He, too, mshed 
towards it with all speed, but was unable to sebc it. At this he returned 
and reported his faiiurc to the gods. Then Uiey deputed India {their 
king). As soon as be approached, Brahman disappeared (without even 
accosting him). Indra (humbled) saw in that very space an exceedingly 
beautiful woman, Uma, the daughter of Hinutvat, and said to her, ”What 
is this venerable thing?" She said, "Brahmait. It was at His victory that 
you glorified yourselves". Then he understood it was Biahman.' 

PERSONAL AND IMt’ERSOXAI. ASPECTS OF GOD 
Brahman of the U|ianisads, however, is botii personal and imjrersonal 
(.vtfgiinfl and nirguna). In the former aspect, which corresponds to the Gtxl 
of dtialislic religions like Christianity and Islam, He Is the lord of ail 
omniscient, tlie internal Ruler, He is the cause of all; from Him indeed 
all beings proceed and in Him they merge’" (Afa. t/.. 6), Brahman is the 
ruler of the universe. He projects it, maintains it. and dissolves tt at the 
end. He guides the destinies of the multitudinous beings that dwell in 
it. He revvards the good according to their merits, leading them to pros- 
pciiiy or liberation, and He also punishes the wicked according to their 
misdcctls. He is termed livara, whose body is the sum-total of all l>odies in 
the universe, and whose mind is die aggregate of all mind-^in which 
latter phases He is called Viraj and Hiianyagarbha. respcctivelv. Through 
all hands He works, through all feet He walks, through all eyes He s«^s 
through all cars He hears. 


UNITY OF RRAHSIAN AND ATifAN 

But in His impersonal aspect. Brahman is devoid of all attributes He 
15 the eternal witness, 'the car of the ear, the mind of the mind, the vocal 

the hnng* CO, 
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organ of the voad organ, the vital force of the vital force, the eye of the 
eye‘ (Kc. f/,, L2), He i$ Exiiiiencc Al!>!»c>lute, Knowledge Absolute^ E\m 
Absolute. These arc not His auribiites^ which sometimes may come and 
stnnciitncs may go^ but His \'cry^ essence. T^icre ilie sun shines not, nor 
tlie inooii and stars, nor this lightning: of wltat account is this fire? He 
alone .shining, everything islunes after : through His lustre all ihis shineV 
(A>, U., VM5 ; Mu. I/., n.2J0; Sve. f/.p VI. 14). l"he im(>ersonal God can 
only be indicated by the negation of all attributes. 'It is neither gioss nor 
minute, neither short nor long^ neither redness nor moisture, neither 
shadow nor darkness^ neither air nor ether, neither taste nor smclL 
imattachedt nonduiiiinous, without eyes or cat's, ^vithout the vocal oTg)an or 
mind, without the vital force or mouth, not a measure, and without 
interior or exterior. It docs not eat anything, nor is it eaten by anylx)dy' 
{Br* t/.* 111.8.8). 

And Avith this impersonal God the individual soul is fundamentally 
ideniicab Their apparent diftercncc, but essential unity, is aflmirably 
presented in the follotving oft-quoted 'Two birds of beautiful 

plumage (the soul and Ciod), who are friends and always joined togcdicr, 
cling to rite same tree (the body). One of them (tlie soul) cats sweet (and 
bitter) fruits (experiences the results of its past work), but the other only 
As^atches without eatings Buried in the selfsame tree (Avholly identihed 
with tlie body)* the infinite Being (Purusa, the soul) is ovenvhelmcd by his 
impotence and suffers. But when he beholds ihe other, the Lord, the 
adomblc OhCk and the glory (the world) as His, he is free from grief' (Afu. 

II 1.1.1-2). Nothing short of a realisation of identity can banish all 
grief and misery^ for "a second entity indeed causes fear' (Bj. f/., 1.4.2). 

No contradiction is involved in this. IE we remember w’hat has been 
slated a little earlier, viz. that the teachings of the Upanisads are rclaiiAc 
to the conditions of the aspiranfs mind, Ave shall find no diRiculty in 
harmonizing these positions. So long as avc consider ourselves embodied 
beings, we live in a Avorld, and this world has its ruler. In other words, 
so long os Ave arc persons, the personal God exists for us. But when Avc 
transcend the limitations of our personality, which the Upani^ds assure 
us Ave oin if Ave foIIoAv their directions, the personal God as avcH as the 
world vanishes for us, and only the impersonal God remains, and Ave arc 
one with That. Then there is no more du:ility, btit Existence Absolute. 
It is in this sense that the jTvu (soul) is one Avith Brahman, not that it, Avtih 
all its limitations, is at any given moment identical Avith Brahman in all 
His asfjccts. The clay mouse is not the clay elephant ; biic dissolved in 
water, IjOth become clay. Naturally therefore, all the poAver, knoAvlcdge, 
and bliss of God exist potentially in the soul. If they were not there* they 
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would never be manifested, as they do in the perfected sage. The moment 
its self'hypnotism is gone, the divinity that is always latent in it svotdd 
manifest itself. 

We must bear in mind that when the Upani.sads speak of evolution, 
they refer only to our material port, the body. — be it gross or fine — and 
never to the soul. It is this outer prt, the covering or ‘sheath’ (Aofa) as it 
is called, which beconics better and better through experience, in other 
words, evolves, But the soul in its essence remains unchanged; only it 
manifests itself more and more through these bodies. So between an 
amoeba and a Buddha or a Christ there is a world of difference as regards 
the body, but none whatsoever as regards the essence, the soul, ivhich is 
identical. Of course, through a Christ’s body we sec much more of the soul 
than through the amoeba, but the difference is only in the degree of manifcs- 
tat ion, like the same sun peering through a thin or a thick veil of clouds. 

Moticrn science is uTong in its hypothesis that man has evolved from 
the ni>e. According to the Upaniuds, he ts descended ftmn God. A simple 
illustration will show tvhere the ntistakc lies. Suppose there is an endless 
chain with alternate white and black links. Now, W'hich Is the beginning? 
He who begins with a black link goes on repeating black—white, black- 
white, and so on. But he wlm starts with a v\-hiie link repeats white- 
black, white—black, and so on. Nature presents both phenometja—the 
movement from the subtle to the gross and back from the gross to the 
subtle. The former ts the downward course of degradation, and the latter 
is the upward course of elevation. Now, which of the two views appeals 
more to reason? WTiich explains the largest number of phenomena by 
a reference to their nature? Obviously the Upanisadic view. For we 
cannot get out of a machine anything tliat we have not already put into 
it. The ape cannot produce a sage. But the reverse is possible on account 
of self-hypnotization. 

From w'hat lias been stated above, it is easy to settle the question 
whether the soul is one or multiple. In the state of ignorance one and the 
same Atman appears as many, the difference being caused by the adjuncts 
(w/ifld/tis), vh, the body and mind, which arc themselves the creation of 
ignorance. The very idea of man! fold ness is an illusion, as a person w'htie 
dreaming secs himself as many. But when the dream breaks, he finds 
himself the only reality in it. Similarly, in the state of realisation there is 
absolute unity. 


NATURE OR UNIV'ERSE 

Let us now pass on to Nature. It too, like the soul, is held to be 
without beginning, but not exactly in the same sense; for the soul has 
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no origin in t]>e absolute sense of the svord, because it is immaterial and 
therefore beyond space, time, and causation (deia kala-nimUta), under which 
everything material exists. All change is in time; so how can it affect the 
soul? But the universe, being materia], must have a beginning. Never¬ 
theless, the .^njti speaks of it as beginningless, because we cannot trace its 
beginning. It is analogous to the tree and the seed—svhich comes first, 
the tree or the seed? The tree presupposes the seed, and there can 
be no seed sviihout the tree. So the universe extends backsvards like an 
infinite chain, and whenever we hear of its origin. It oniy means the 
beginning of a cycle (kalpa). Says the Afun^afta {1.1.7); 'As a spider projects 
and withdraws (its sveb), os herbs grow on earth, or hair conies on a living 
person, so does this universe here proceed from the Immutable.' In the 
first ilUistration, tliat of the spider, we are given a hint about the dissolution 
also of the universe. 

The same LJpanisad (II. 1) describes the order of manifestation thus; 
‘From this sery Atman, which is identical with That (Brahman), the cdier 
was produced, from the ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water 
earth.' The details have beerv worked out later by the philosophers on the 
basis of texts scattered here and there. The ether has only one property, 
viz. sound ; air has the additional property of touch ; fire has a third property, 
colour; water a fourth one, taste; and earth has in addition the property 
of smell—the idea being that the propenies of the cause are transmuted 
to the effects. Thise elements combine in different proportions to produce 
all bodies, and also minds. Nay, all the entities, beginning from the sense- 
objects and ending with Purusa, that have been enumerated earlier in the 
quotation from the Katha (III.10-11), are all, excepting the PuriLsa, the 
result of this kind of combination. God's part In it as the efficient (as srcll 
as the material) cause of the universe is described in the following passage : 
‘He desired, “Let me be many, let me multiply". He refiected, and, after 
reflection. He projected all this—whatever there is. Having projected il, 
He entered into that very thing, and became the gross and the subtle’ 
(7*flr, U.. 11.6). 

The dissolution of the universe, as may be expected, proceeds in the 
inverse order, each succeeding element dissolving in its cause, the preceding 
element, till there is no vestige left of the manifesied universe with 
name and form, and Brahman alone remains. This is the state of pralaya 
or dissoUttion, as opposed to sr^li or projection, both of which arc described 
in great detail in the Puranas and other Smrtis, Thus the world alternately 
comes out and goes back, with all the infinite number of beings of various 
grades that dwell in it. This is the Lord's eternal play. 
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There are various worlds in ihe universe, ihc highest of whidi is that 
of fSaguna) Brahman {Brahmaloka), The Ujsiiii^ds (c-g. Cha, (/,, IV. 15.5, 
V. 10-1*8; Ur. U.. V1.2.Hd6; Kausitaki U., 12-4) dt'seribe the journey of 
man after death to these various worlds according to his deserts. 'I’licre are 
tvv'o routes, one of which is called the path of the gods (deuaynjin) and the 
other that of the manes {pitryana), along which the sottl is led by sarious 
angel guides. Those that have lived pure lives devoted to metlitation and 
truthfulness go by the former route, and after reaching the blissful world 
of Brahman, they continue their meditations, become perfect, and 
ultimately merge in the supreme (Nirguna) Brahman, transcending all 
workLi, This is called krama-mukti, or gradual emancipation. But those 
who have done some good deeds mechanically, follow the second route ; 
they reach the world of the moon and, living there and enjoying the fruits 
of their good deeds, come back, to be reborn as men. It may take them 
a very long time to get a favourable opportunity for this. Those svho have 
a balance of good denis in their favour are soon bom in good families; 
while those who have a store of bad deeds to work out are bom in losv 
families, or go further down to the state of lower animals. But those who 
have done neither, remain on earth, and are born very low in the scale 
of life. 

To those who are burning with the desire for liberation, the way of 
gradual emancipation (ATOwifl-muAb), set forth alx)Vc, may appear to be 
very disconcerting. For these fortunate few, w'ho sincerely want to go 
straight to the haven of everlasting peace, the Upanisads prescribe a much 
speedier svay, w'hicb can l>e traversed ev'cn in one lifetime. The moment 
a person realizes his identity w'iih Brahman, the w'hole relative universe 
disappears for him. Then there is no ntore coming or going in his case. 'His 
organs do not deprt. Having been nothing but Brahman, he is merged in 
Brahman f/,, IV.'l.G). 'He svho know's that .supreme Brahman verily 
becomes Brahman fitfu, f/„ 111.2,9). In fact, it is not the real objective of 
the Sruii to describe Uicse journeys to the various worlds or, for that matter, 
the order of projection of the universe itself. All that the 5ruii wants is to 
make us realize our unity with Brahman. Therefore, if we are really 
disgusted with this tmnsitory world, let us plunge into a life and death 
struggle for realization, without frittering aw^y our energies in vain pursuiLs. 
‘Knowing Him alone one transcends dcjtth. There is no other way to go 
by' {Sve, t/., 111.8, VMS). So we see that the universe, though without 
a beginning, ends with the realization of Brahman. 
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SPIRITUAL DJSCIIFLINES 

VariDu.$ mciin!! have been recommcrKltrd by the C[xinLsads for leading 
us to our destin^ation^ They ail centre round self-abnegation. 'Afier 
e>cainining (the tronsitoriness of) the worlds aiLaincd through rites* a 
Bra liman a should cultivate a s|iirit of renmiciatioOp (considering that) that 
trtnch is not produced (he. is eternal) cannot be attained through work" 
(Afu. 17.* L2.12}. Here we find mention of two of the four great aids to 
a spiritual life enumerated in the Vedanta philosophy, vi/* disettmination 
and renunciation {viveka and vuirdgya)^ The world is fttll of allurements, 
but they are short-lived. l,ec us turn our ga^e away from them to the 
sttpi'cme Self, which i,s never separated from us. Let us give up aur i>cuy 
desires and be of sulxlued minds, d/ijra—an important word, wiiicli wc come 
acix»ss again and again in the Upanisads. 

Tie who is devoid of intelligencet unmindful, and always impure never 
attains that status (of Brahman)^ and transmigrates. But he who is 
intelligent^ alert, and always pure attains that status horn which he is no 
more l>om. . . . The intclltgent man should merge his speech (i.e. all 
organs) in the mind^ the mind in the intellect, the intellect in cosmic 
intelllgehcc, and that again in the placid Self (idiila-4/mait)* (^Ta. U., 
nL7-8, 13). It will be noticed that the process of absorption here recom¬ 
mended is aptly in the inverse order to that of manifestation. 

Concentration with the help of Om is beautifully |>orti'aycd in the 
following verses: "'f aking the great weapon, the how, mentioned in the 
Upani^ds, fix the arrow shaqxncd by meditation. Draiving it wdth the 
mind rapt in the Immutable^ pierce, my boy, that target, that very 
Immutable. Om is the boiv, the soul is the arrow', and Brahman is called 
its target. One must pierce It with a concentrated mind^ and become, like 
the arrow, one with It’ (A/u. t/., IL2J-4). 

^Therefore, he w^ho knows it as such becomes self-possessed^ calm, wiih- 
draw'n into himself* enduring, and concentrated, and secs the Self in his 
own self (the body): he secs all as the Self (^y. f/., IV.4.23). Here we are 
given five of the six “assets' for an aspirant— Sama,. dama^ upamti, titiksdf 
and samddhdm —the other item being faith (fradd/ifi)^ that rate quality 
of being true to oneself which inspired Nacikcias. 

Last, but not the least* of the great requisites for realization is the 
yearning for liberation (mumuk.Uitvd), It is the driving force in the spiritual 
path. Lo quote again from the jMunduka (1.2.12)* "With a view' to realizing 
that (Brahman), he must, with feggpts in hLs hands* approach a teacher who 
is versed in the V^eduis and steadfastly devoted to Brahman’* This not only 
indicates the yearning for liberation, but also enjoins that one niust Icam 
the great truths of the UpanLyads from a qualiliod teacher* who is necessarily 
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sillier and un^lfish, by serving him with all humility and devotion. This 
method is laid dosvti in the Brbadaranyaka, where Yiijnavalkya, after 
describing to his spiritual-minded wife hosv everything in the world is held 
dear because of the Atman, says, 'The Aitnan, my dear Maitreyi, sliotdd be 
realized—should be lieard of, reflected on, and meditated upon. By the 
realization of the Atman ... all this is tnow’n' (1L4.5; IV.5,6), The 
aspirant should then reflect on the meaning of what he has heard, iveigh 
it in his mind from all angles to get an intellectual conviction of It, and then 
sit doivn to mediiate on it—concentrate on it to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, till he becomes one W'ith the idea. Though the path is 'sharp 
as the blade of a razor*, yet, through the grace of the I^ord and his teacher, 
lie is sure to succeed if he perseveres, 'To the noble soul who has supreme 
devotion to Brahman and also to his teacher, these truths that have been 
taught surely manifest themselves' {Sve, U., Vi.23). 

THE MESSAGE OF THE UEANl^DS 

From the above sliort sketch the reader may have got a glimpse of the 
treasures tliat arc streivn broadcast in the Upani^ds, The value of these 
ancient records for all seekers after truth cm scarcely be ovcr-esiiniatcd. 
Their message of strength, fearlessness, and hope is as necessary for us now 
as it was for those who lived in the past. Their appeal is universal, for 
they probe the very depths of the inner being of mao. *rhe Upnisads call 
U|XJn every' man and woman, in w’halever station of life, to stand up and 
assert their divine heritage. In this they recognize no limits, geograpliical, 
racial, or any other. They arc the greatest unify'ing factor in the world 
for all time. They break all the fetters of mankind and taise men to their 
true status as ‘children of immortality' (Sve.U., 11.5), The rcgcnenuioii 
of tnart the brute into man the God' is their ambitious programme. I hcy 
are not unethical, as, on account of their not preaching sin, they arc supposed 
to be by some, but supra-ethical. They only, of all the religious literatures 
of the world, give us the rationale of morality-—why we should do good to 
others. Because w'c arc all one! In helping others, we help ourselv'cs j 
and in hurting them, we hurt none but ouraelvcs. 

The Upani^ds help us to grasp the signiheance of the lives and 
teachings of die great prophets of all religions. In their light, we understand 
that Christ’s exhortation, 'Love thy neighbour as thyself, was not a mere 
figure of speech, ’IVe mtwf love him, for he, like the rest of the world, is 
literally our Self. 

The IJpanisads unflinchingly speak out truths, regardless of conse¬ 
quences. They do not even spare themselves. 'After studying the scriptures 
and realizing the Truth, an intelligent person should discard them entirely, 
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AS one wKo cares for the rice does with the chaff' (Arntt^bindu U., 18), 
They declare that it is open to any one to become a a perfected saints 
The Upani^ds are the Magna Charta of human rights. They ask us to 
desist from our mad search for happiness in the outside world ; [or the musk- 
deer will ne\cr find the source of that fragrance^ which drives him hither 
and thithert outside of himself. "There is no bliss in finite things, the Infinite 
alone is bliss* (Cha. t/,, VIL23)- Whaiever bliss there is, is borrowed from 
the Self. 'On a pnicle of this very bliss other beings live' (Br. U., IVJ,32). 
Mo wonder Schopenhauer remarked: 'In the whole world there is no study 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of ihc Upani^ds. It has been the 
solace of my life —tt will be the solace of my death.' 

The goal as iveli as die way has been pointed out to us by the 
Upanl^ds: *Knovv that one Atman alone, and give up all other talk. 
This is the bridge to immortality* (Mu. 11,2.5). It is now left to us 
to move mr Let us not be overw' helmed with the l bought that w^e are 
powerless. Are we not potentially the infinite Spirit whose glories even 
the Vedas can at lies: only indicate negatively by the method of neli neU 
(not this* not this)? In the words of Swami Vivekananda, 'This infinite 
powder of the Spirit brought to bear upon matter evolves material develop¬ 
ment, made to act upon thought evolves intellectualityp and made to act 
upon itself makes of man a god/ W^e must struggle patiently, perseveringly. 
7 he wcM-bcing of the modem world depends on a proper understanding 
of the Upani^adic teachings and on their sincere application to the practical 
problems of our daily life^ Thus only can materiality, which is the common 
enemy of the world, be con<|uered, and love* instead of hate, be our guiding 
principle. Even age-long darkness, as Sri Ramakrishna used to say^ dis- 
appeal^ as soon as a light is brought in. It behoves us* like true followers 
of the Upani^ds, to assert our birthright and* armed w^ith the strength of 
rcalizatioup make a determined effort to establish the reign of peace and 
harmony on earth. 
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M\'STICAL APPROACH IN THE LlPANI.5AnS 


T he IJpnisads form the basis of Hindu thcnighi and spiriiualky. 

Although they liave not given any dcrmiie philosophy in the light of 
(nodem thought, still the iitiponant structures of Indian thought oire their 
origin and their ap|>cal to the deeper realization of the spirit of the Ujianisads. 
They attract our minds by tlieir sublisiie simplicity and rich suggestiveness. 
The images which they apply are sometimes poetic and mystical. They 
reveal profound fla-shes of thought and insight, but there is no systematic 
development of philoso]ihical ideas in them. 

There are different types of Ujianisads, and from the differences in 
their teachings, it can easily be inferred that their origin is not simultaneous. 
The Upanisads claim to record the intuitive Tcal)/.ations of the great seers 
of different periods. Hence all of them do not record the same methods of 
realization. But this should not lead us to supjiosc that the Hpani^ads differ 
among themselves by presenting divergent ideas of Truth. The fundaraeniaS 
object of spiritual life has always been the same, although emphasis has 
been laid U|Jon different approaches and disciplines. And it must be so, 
for the approach to Truth must suit the psychic make-up of our being; 
and ttiilcss there is the capacity and the patience to continue the search up 
to the end, the hncsi and deepest layer of our being must remain unbat homed. 
Since the Upanisads insLst more on the direct apprehension of Truth, they 
have laid deep stress on psychic unfolding. A careful pcntsal of the 
Upani^dic texts leaves the impression u{»n the ntind that there is a method 
of psychic development which finally leads us to the realization of the 
ultimate Truth. 

RI-ASON AND [NTLITION 

Indeed, we come across tit different places in the Upanisads sublime 
philosophic teachings and dissertations, but their appeal lies more in categor¬ 
ically dclining the nature of Truth than in establishing it In terms of logic. 
But this absence of logic docs not take away from their value, for the human 
soul in its pursuit of Truth transcends conceptual thinking. Logic has 
its place In reasoning; but reasoning only indicates its inability to grasp 
Reality and pTCi»rcs us for discovering another jxiihvvay to Truth. 

Intuition follows dialectics. Vajhavalkya anticipated long before Plato 
the imiiOTlance of intuition. But iniiiluon has different phases, since it 
docs not always arise from the ante part of our being. ^Vc may distinguish 
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these intuitions as prc-reflective iuid post-roficctive. suh-conceptual and 
iupi'a<onoeptiial, and sul>'mental and supra-mental. It has Ijten customary' 
to distinjjuish and classify spiritual experiences as (1) the experience of 
the Absolute; and (2) the experience of the cosmic Uniiy.^ Uut these are 
supra-mcittal and supra-conceptiial experiences. '1 hey indeed represent 
philosophic intuitions of different orders. Besides these intuitions of the soul, 
the Upanisads also take into account vital and psychic intuitions. 'We find 
therefore different kinds of itpdiands (meditations) laid down in ilie 
Upanirads. 


INTEOdATlON OF IJJNER FORCES 

Scholars, both in the East and the West, have neglected to take into 
account the complete development of our psy'chie Ijctng as laid down in the 
L'panisads and its inipinance in the setting of life. The Upani^tls give 
a definite moulding and formation to our being in order that the finest 
psychic unfolding may be possible, and therefore they present a systematic 
attempt at penetrating into the mysteries of the different layers of our being 
—physical, sital, mental, psychic, and spirittial.* When the complete 
structure of our personality with all its forces stands exposed, then the 
poisifrility arises of appraising the values of these different forces. 

Spiritual seeking docs not always arise from the same inspiration, for 
there are infinite demands in onr being which cull for satisfaction •, and 
unless the nature of the forces be completely i-evealc<l to our knowledge, 
we catitiot ahvays overcome their influence anti prepare ourselves for the 
linal goal. For the true aspirant, there i.s necessity of bringing all the inner 
forces under control and regulating them iii' such a w'uy tJiai a mental and 
psychic harmony of being is established before thinking of the highest 
spiritual realization. 

The Upanisads give us clear Ideas of all the forces, and sometimes it 
appears that they hav'e anticipated some of the coitclusions of modern 
encigisiii and vitalism in their doctrine of prStia and some forms of idealism 
in their doctrine of vrjnrtiifl. But the Upanisads, while rcco^izing their 
value as psychic and cosmic principles, have not characterized them as 
ultimate truths. I'hey throw much light on the development of vital 
and higher mental intuition, but their great services lie in going beyond 
them and in emphasizing supra-mental intuitiorLS, In short, the .supreme 
interest of the Ujiani-sads is hxtxl in the central truth of Being, and all their 
eJforts converge in understanding it. 

There is a prevailing misconception tliat the Upanisads do not lay 

■ Br. u., ii.s.l, 

* Tei. V., HI 2 e. 
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Stress on the dynamic aspects o£ life. Whatesxr may be the final objective 
in spiritual life, the Upanisads show due regard to the dynamic spiritual 
life. But even in this form of spiritual approach, there is insistence upon 
ideiuificatiiin between the seeking self and tlie object of worship. This 
sense of identiheation is a great secret in the life of .spiritual ascent and 
unfoldmeni. It seeks not only to commune with a particular cosmic force, 
but it has also the objective of awaking the cosmic nature sleeping in man, 
and of unveiling his divine nature. 

The sub-mental forces cannot be ignored in spiritual life, for in the 
integral life which spirituality seeks to achieve the demand is to estimate the 
value of all the forces and their economy in life and to remove the conflict 
from our divided existence. 

UNK DEHVEEN PSVCHJC AND COSMIC FORCES 
The Upaniudic seers thought that the submental vital forces should 
be divinized before the higher ascents in spiritual life could be undertaken. 
To this end they prescribe a course of discipline called ftra^-upasanu,.^ 
Similarly, next, the other psychic forces are to be divinized through the 
disciplines called mana^upajana, vifnana-upmand, etc.^ But in everyone of 
them the secret ts to go deep within and find the link between the psychic 
foR-es and the cosmic forces; there is a close unity bettveen them. And 
this is taught in the theory of correspondence. This correspondence is not 
merely a parallelism, it is something more. ParalleUsm indicates separation 
and distinction in a common background. But the corrcs|iondence theory 
in the Upanisads implies the unity more than the distinction. There has 
been no separation between the inner and the outer. It is more seeming 
tlian real. This correspondence allotvs the realization of the identity of 
forces working in nature and man ; and of drawing greater power, strength, 
vision, and wisdom through the finer infusion of the forces into us. This 
allows us the possibility of waking up the potentialities in us by removing 
inertia and stiffness from our nature and thus making k more plastic. 

^Thc immediate effect of such an adaptation is that it removes the usual 
distinction of the higher and the lower from our nature, for each force is 
felt to have a cosmic function and character. And the regulation of the 
forces becomes natural with the removal of obscurities ; the lower ones then 
do not set up opposition to tire higher; they become the channel of their 
expres-sion, for they realize that they are vehicles of manffestaiion of the 
supra-mental forces in earth-consciousness. They move now in new grooves 
and with refined impulses. 

’ Fkt. I/.. Jl. 

‘ Tci, tr., iii.i-e. 
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But this correspondence does not mean that the restraint U removed 
from our inner life which is exposed to the play of chaotic Instinctive forces. 
Ever)' form of psychic opening has that possibility, for unless there is opening 
of our whole being, it cannot be completely organi*ed. But, happily, the 
whole of our vital or instinctive life is not completely chaotic. There is 
law and order, for it is never cut off from the cosmic psychism. Nature is 
not completely blind; there is the immanent consciousness in it, 

PSVCHIC OPENJNC AND VVIDENIXC OF BEING 

But the oi^janijation of our being is the least thing. It is the prelim¬ 
inary requisite for the niter opening. The internal equilibrium is the 
basis and the ground for the higher illumination, and it is indeed a necessity 
for the final realization of the correspondence of forces. It is this psychic 
understanding which alone can give us a wide range of comprehension, fine 
elasticity of movement, and vastness of being. This psychic 0 | 3 cning is 
a necessity, for it not only carries conviction, but allows freedom from the 
limitation of our nature. The correspondence of the adhyatma, the 
adhibhiita. and the adhidaiva^ docs not present only a unity which has some 
philosophic importance to the spiritual aspirant. It presents the unity of 
psychic and cosmic nature whicli helps our adaptation and enlarges our 
vision and being. 

This is the reason why the Upani^ds Jiavc laid .so much stress upon 
(meditation), for upasand gives the right attitude which can put 
us in touch with the radiant forces that vibrate everywhere. Upasand not 
only elevates our feelings, it also widens our being. The Upanisads, by 
insisting upon the fundamental change of our being, give us the sure 
foundation of mysticism. They emphasize in upasajid more a knowledge- 
attitude than a feeling-attitude. The feeling-attitude curbs w'ide compre¬ 
hension and fundamenta] change of our being. The ripples of the heart, 
no doubt, give delightful ecstasies, hut they prevent that silence of being 
which can make the decjwr penetration successful. 

This knowledge-attitude enables us to assess the forces rightly and to 
pass successfully through the different layers of Ijeing, showing their true 
nature and exact function, tJieir psychic and cosmic character. And it is 
a great requirement, for right knowledge can make us free from all clinging 
to the forces and their play in life and make the supernal ascent easy and 
delightful. 

This widening of being becomes possible when the object we meditate 
upon is received under the aspect of eternity. For really that only can 


‘ remining io tlic bodv, [lie clctunio, and the gods, re^pcctividy. 
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establish largeness of vision and gradually lead on to the finer Imagination 
which can feel lltc immanent Intensity and vastness of existence. The 
nlsids advance symbols which indicate aspects of eternity and possess the 
dynamic potcnc)'of ultimately leading to mystic opening and rcali/ation.* 
These symbols arc centres of psychic forces and have their value In 
making us responsive to psychic vibration. The importance of svTiilxils has 
not been recognized only because psychic opening lias been almost forgotten. 
The ascent of the soul through the mystic opening across the intermediate 
planes of existence is the invariable consequence of upasatta which makes 
Us acquainted with finer values of existence. The jHychic intuition deepens 
the feeling which gradually passes into highest wisdom and establishes in its 
a harmony which reveals the rhythms of cosmic life. It is indeed an exalted 
experience of the symmetry', the beauty, and the dignity of life, and the 
Upanisads emphasize the deepening of consciousness in order that the 
immanent beauties and immensities may not be lost upon us. This world 
of immensity c,xtends to the subtle and caus.al existence. Hence the 
U^msads liave drawn a distinction between the realizations of the Naturc- 
dcities, of Hiranyagarbha, and of Is vara. This is the ordered succession of 
spiritual realization of immanent powers and Immanent unity ; but these 
experiences and insights, however radiant and mystical, exhibit only the 
subtle dynamism of life running through the various grades of existence. 
Some of the symbols, especially Om. reveal the graded existences by making 
us responsive to the cosmic vibrations. 


TRANSCENDENCE OE Tl^!£, SPACE^ AN’D PERSONALITY 
But tlie flowering in spiritual life does not stop here, for these 
realizations are spiritual events in time. They Lndiratc the widening of 
consciousness, which ts a delightful experience r but the consciousness is 
not freed from the time-sense. Spiritual life gives indications as to how 
to transcend time, for n is essentially a movement in consciousness It is 
a unique exj^ricnce, for life and time are eternally associated, and hence 
n become difficult to understand experience which ovci^tet« time. The 
Upani^wls emphasize the kind of spiritual experience ihat transcends time 
as the most pregnant of all. for it offers an experience which, bv its unique- 

rUMv H iT' either of life, iJve, 

or beamy. But hfe is rooted m Truth, and unless tJie widening of 

™nsciousne» is such ^ ran embrace the total Reality, the mystical opening 

IS not complete. In the Upanisads, the seeking Jias been essentially driectj 

lovvards the gasping of the transcendent Reality, beyond all relative verities 

and values. It is a supra-conceptual realization and oveisieps the mental 

■ CAS. V'll. 
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and ihe vital truths and even the highest demand for an intellectual and 
spiritual unity. 

Here the demand is to forgo not only all relative verities and creative 
ideals, but also immanent spiritual values and truths, for these have liokl 
ill personal consciousness and not in the Absolute. Absolute consciousness 
implies the freedom of consciousness from the polarity of knowledge and 
all psychic mutations. It presupposes the merging of the peisonal conscious¬ 
ness in the a1>solute background, with the meaning and importance of 
personality for ever lost. More properly, it is the awakening in tnmscendent 
consciousness, vvhen the finite, together with the infinite, vanishes away. 
Personality vanishes, so also personal experience. It is a supra-pcrsonal, 
supni-conccpdualp and supra-tempotvil cxporiencc. 

Tattyamt^i (Thou ait That) does not suggest a synthesis of the finite 
and the tnfimte, which is a personal experience and can at best put forth 
a fellowship with the Saguna (conditioned) Brahman. This is no doubt 
the flowering of spiritual consciousness, carrying with it exalted experience, 
true knowledge, chastened feeling, and a synthetic vision of Reality; but 
such an experience is not the realization of the transcendent Truth. To 
reach the transcendent summit of Being, an approach different from realizing 
cosmic consciousness is necessary. The experience of cosmic consciousness 
is supra-logical or alogical, but this experience is only a freedom from the 
circumscribed finite sense and a passing into the vastness of the Infinite, 
transcending the limits of space and time, but not necessarily the Absolute. 
It is the realization of the One. including and embracing the many, in 
which the touch of tiie One can be felt and realized at the ultimate fringe 
of existence. But the transcendent realization is not like that. It is not 
the experience of an enlarging consciousness. It is not the experience of 
consciousness in tlie ecstasy of Jove or beauty. It is consciousness dissociated 
from all psychic feeling, psychic expansion, and psychic seeing and intuition. 
It is to reach the pivot or the frontal point of consciousness. 

Naturally, it is to be distinguished from ordinary religious conscious- 
ncM and even from mystical exaltation. It is not akin to our normal 
spiritual ex jjer fence. Such an experience inspires our tv hole being and 
transforms our whole nature, adding grace to holiness, divine charm to 
beauty, divine experience to knowledge. Such an experience implies the 
fine movement of the psychic dynamism under the divine inspiration and 
force. But these expressions of the spirit, however lofty and soaring, 
lack in the spiritual value of the transcendence which gives us the taste 
of freedom from the liold of personal consciousness and experience. 

The Upanipds lay great emphasis upon such experience, because it 
frees the soul from all such dynamic concreteness and restriction of a 
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ccniraUzatioiL The idea of sufiisara or the c)'clc of existence originates from 
the sense of a faJsc individuality, and even in the dynamic aspiration of the 
soul no conipletc freedom from samsara is possible. Again, freedom from 
saihsara is not so much a point with the Upani^ds as the fuller and the 
conijileter life. And it is for this that there is a place for the dynamic 
Divine in the Upani^ds, tlic God of attributes, which allows an experience 
of the vastness of being, richness of life, and ividc amplitudes of hannony, 
and reveals the secrets of an ideal unity behind the apparent divided 
concicteness of life. The realization of such a unity has a metaphysical 
and a spiritual importance. .Metaphysically, it unites the causal and the 
cffatmil world, the world of poieniialiiy and actuality; spiritually, it 
reveals the immanent dignities of life and blessedness. And if these arc 
not much emphasized, it is only because the finest objective is so unique 
a promise and so elevating a state that the sublinutics of the immanent life 
are completely shadowed and eclipsed. 

rhe metaphysical and the spiritual realization of God In nature and 
God in soul has its importance, for it removes the idea of a separate 
existence from thought and res'caJs the wide commonalty of spirit. 

But the Upanisads could not confine our intcllccutal and spiritual 
aspiration to this stage, fnicllcctually, the insight into the same principle 
immanent iii all things and existence prepares the ground for the highest 
mtcllectual intuition of the absolute Existence. The transition Is very 
easy and the demand for this transition is very logical. It is easy, because 
the fundamental fineness of being in all existence pleads its intt^ral 
identity, ami the intellectual ajjprehension is raised from synthetic unity 
to uanscendcntal sameness; logical, because the human mind in its search 
after Reality cmnot be satisfied with any inderiiiitc conception, and nothing 
could be more definite than the idea of the Absolute which synthesizes all 
experiences and yet, at the same time, transtends them. 

The relation of time to Reality is an interesting theme. The Upaotsads 
maJtc the spatio-temporal setting located in the Absolute, but the Absolute 
tran^ends space and time. So long as Jmman knowledge is confined to tire 
spatio-temporal setting, it cannot transcend the world of relative verities; 
the final objective m our metaphysical and spiritual adventure is reached 
when we ran transcend our experience in space and time. The final 
knowledge is attained when the synthetic view has been transcended and 
the higher reaches of intuition bo-ond space and time have been attained. 

RESULTS OF TRj\N5CEN0ENCE 

This inluiiton gives s new knowledge which ii is not posable for reason 
u. gsse: Here the pievious experience and insight ate changed iotaU)r, and 


inirncAL approach l\ i he Upaxp^ads 
W e are made free from the sel£<entnc reference of knoreledgc and expe- 
Ttence. The Self now becomes dtdocated from its limited ccttire, encom- 
pawes tlie whole existence, and finally ttamcends it. In other words, its 
existence apart from the reference lo sjsace-time t>cconies a clear realization. 
And our knowledge Is released from the movements of experience and life. 

This experience has its effect upon lifet It makes it free from its 
normal restrictions. It makes life supra^thicaL The ethical dual 1 ties and 
contraries arc possible of tfie divided life, but not of the integral existence. 

here the knowledge of such an existence has been direct, it leaves its effect 
upon life. It frees it from limitations natuiai to unenlightened existence, 
and makes its movements and adaptations cosmic. Ethical discipline is 
necessary for illuminationj but the illumined soul is beyond the contraries 
of normal life and experience. It is elevated to a point of existence which 
renuiins untouched by them. Cosmic energies and powers are released by 
the cosmic vision, Intelligence becomes unlimited, and will cosmically 
clilcicnt. The one secs cosmically; the other works cosmically. The 
liberated soul therefore becomes the centre of knowledge and power, 
and is fixed in its unfettered Being. It can exercise its power through 
the forces of environment for any cosmic purpose. And when the time 
is ripe for the final plunge into the depth of Being, after the exhaustion 
of its previously commenced karma, it gets into complete silence, which 
is its being and essence. And the veil drops for ever. 

The release of a particular soul does not mean the release of all. But 
the release of any one soul has collective as wrell as individual effect. 
Psychically, the diiferencc between the individual and the race is not so 
sliarp, and tlie release of an individual affects the life of the race. It inspires 
ilte race to attain the goal. And thus it helps the evolution and the 
redemption of collective humanity. Philosophically, the question is a Uiorny 
one, dependent as it is upon that of the relation beiw'cen the individual and 
the collective Self; but spiritually, the libeiation of a unit has importance 
inasmuch as it infuses humanity with new life and aspiration, and fills it 
w'ith new psychic energies that are released when the soul passes into 
illumination. It affects the whole existence, for it brings in the joy of 
victory, and the message of victory makes repercussions through the whole 
gamut of life. 

KXOWt-EDCE AND POWER 

It lias been pointed out by the w*cstem scholars that the Lfpanisadic 
ideal of a wise man is more of an autocrat, more of a man of power than 
anything; the ideal is the ideal of power. This is a mistake. No doubt, 
we read in the texts that to the wise man Nature unlocks her secrets, and 
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at will he can penetrate into the different realms oE existence. The ideal 
of fivatimitkli {liberation in life) cannot he reached unless man has access 
to iTanscciidcncc through the finest psychological opening. The liberated 
soul develops in time a transprent psychic being which lays bare all the 
aspects of existence, and he has the first-hand knotrlcdgc of all the forces. 
Hence dccjrer knowledge gives greater power; but pwer is not the end 
sought. It comes naturally w'ith knowledge* The wise man is indifferent 
to the values of relative verities—’intellectual, moral, or religious. They 
are stdc-sliows vrhich must impress themselves upon him as he goes into 
the deeper recesses of his being. And since he is released from all limitations 
of being and nature, he is expected to be powerful. The difficulty of under¬ 
standing this position arises from our inabilLiy to appraise correctly the 
height of liberated existence and from the natural habit of clinging to our 
usual humanistic ways of living and thinking. The too much humanistic 
ap|Kal of religion makes us shrink from pow*cr ; hut really power is its much 
divine as knowledge, the one difference being that it is utili 2 ed rarely in 
cosmic tramfiguraiion. Religious attitude has wTongly been ideniihed vvith 
mere love or sympihy. It should cover the wider and the deeper urges 

of life, vvisclom and power. It is the central and comprehensive movement 
of our being. 

In many Upnifads (especially the latternlay texts) mention is made 
of yogic discipline and purities. They are necessary to make our being 
responsive to the higher currents of the soul, and to discover the finer 
movements which reveal to us the supia-conscious movement of life. I'ogo 
IS the art of ojiciimg the unconscious prts of our being, which will enable 
to ce t^ c < ircct touch of cosmic consciousness, nay, sometimes inspire 
our^lves with the touch. The Upnisads take note of this approach; but 
It does not go against its final objective, provided that the spirit of ime 
March and tjiiest IS not lost in the seeking of powers which yoga reveals. 

oga makes our dynamic nature finer and more rhythmical, and naturallv 
a vaster comprehension and a wider power arc the result. But the goal 
annot rcac ie unless there is a greater concentration on consciousness. 
This can alone help us to reach its traitsceiident silence, neglecting the 

preliminary discipline for concentration and clarification of mental being. 

n f movements towards the enriching of lifl 

and unless the seeking soul can distinguish between the values of co^nscience 
and powxr, he may be carried away by the latter. But a constant watchful- 
ncM .md a stem regard for the absolute Tniih can keep the seeker safe 
and save him from the domination of povsers. Knowledge pravides the surest 
anchor to save us from the labyrinth of povvers, 
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UPAMS/VDIC MEDITATION 

U PaSANA, which is here roughly trattslaicd as Upaniwdic meditation, 
aimed in part at engendering higher nicnuil attitudes with regard to 
the daily avocations, social contacts, and religious preoccupations.^ This 
path of inner transformation, in the midst of outu'ard confomtity, was 
worked out in all its philosophical bearings and practical details by men 
of action among whom were some Upanisadic king-saints (rsyijrsij), who 
were conscious of the efficacy of die ]3ath as well as of their monojjoly of 
this. In the Bthadarat^yaka Upani^d (VI.3.8), King Pravaliaija Jaivali says 
to the Brahtnana Gautama, Before this, this knowledge did not reside in 
any Brahmaua’. In the Chandogya (V,3.7), too, the same king says to 
Gautama, 'Before you, this knowledge reached no Brahmana, and hence in 
all the Worlds the Ksairiyas had their supremacy’.' 

MEDITATION IN EVERYD.W LIfE 

lo our forebears no philosophy had any claim to rccogiiiiion unless it 
had some bearing on life. To illustrate the point, let us cite some concrete 
examples from the Upanl^dtc texts. 

The chanting of the Vedas ivas the daily duty of the students of those 
days, But Jest tt should degenerate into a mechanical process, the students 
were encouraged to add a little reflection in the form of upmand to this 
routine work. The Chdndogya (1.3,8*9) says, *Onc should reflect on the 
samrtn with which one would eulogize, on the re on which the rests, 

on the seer who saw the rc verse, and one should reflect on the deity which 
one would eulogize'. In the Taitihlya (I.SJ.4). we read of the samhita- 
iipauiiad, or the meditation based on the conjunction of letters, where the 
idea is to lead the pupil's mind from the mere composition of words to the 
universal fact of four factors involved in all conjunctions, viz. the two 
component parts of a pair, their actual association, and the resulting whole, 
Take another, and a more sublime, meditation, the well-knowm 
panedgni-vidya (the meditation on the five fires).* The whole world, sentient 
and insentient, is here thought of as a group of factors in a cosmic sacrifice 
involving five successive fires arranged in the order of their subtleness; 
and they are alt knit together through a spirit of self-sacrifice, so that a new' 

' Cfta. : Br. cr.. lj.7. 
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creation may emerge, new life may come into existence, at every stage. 
Thus faith is poured as an obktion in heaven, rrhkh is the highest of the 
fires; and, as a consequence, the lunar world—the w'orld of manes—comes 
into existence. The moon is then ixjurcd as an oblation in the sccoml 
fire, via. the rain-god; and so rain pours on earth, which is the third fire. 
From this sacrifice grows food, which is offered lo man, wlio is considered 
as the fourth fire, from whom comes the seed. The fifth fire is the wife. 
Ttic most familiar emetgence of life is witnessed at child-birth. The 
ancients were bold enough to look on all things and processes from a higher 
intellectual and spiritual plane. To their sjiiritual vision, the father, the 
mother, and ilie gods who preside over the organs were aU agents in a 
sacrifice bringing new life into exisicnce. As the cosmic counterpart of 
tliis outlook on conjugal rebtionship, we are asked to think of the other 
world, i.e, heaven, as fire, the sun as its fuel, the rays as the smoke of that 
fire, day as the light of the fire, the directions as charcoal; or of the cloud- 
god as fire, the year as its fuel, the clouds as smoke, lightning as light, thunder 
as charcoaland so on and so forth. 

Otic of the grandest conceptions of life as a sacrifice is to be fountl 
in the Chandogya (111. {€-17), which, by the w-ay, is the richest storehouse 
of Upanisadic meditation. This L'panisad says, 'hfan himself is a sacrifice’, 
and shows in detail how this can be so, Man's life, div'ided into three stages, 
is comptired to the three periods in a sacrifice called seooiwts. Eaclt period 
is given its proper deities. The first stage is presided over by the Vasus, who 
work for life’s stability, for life requires the uitnost aticmioii during this 
period. They are succeeded in youth by the Rudras, the energetic gods, 
who arc often cruel. Consequently, a man must be extremely judicious 
in what he does in his youth. Old age is presided over by the Adityas, 
who attract every thing towards them. Men, then attracted by higher forces, 
pre|3are for the final departure after making their best contribution to the 
world. In this connection, we arc also .asked to look on distress oiiised bv 
hunger and tliirsi as dJ/tja (initiation) into a fiighcr life of struggle and 
achievement j on charily, non-killing, truth, etc. as efoAsmo (offerings to the 
performers of our sacrifice, i.c. to our good neighbours); on nicirimcm and 
laughter as hymns and songs to gods; and on death as the batJi after the 
sacrifice is completed. 

There are many other jiractical liints for transforming life into a 
spiriiu.il discipline. The RrfindaninyaJta (\M1) instructs us to look on 
death and disease as tapasya (penance); This indeed is excellent austerity 
tliat a man suffers when he is ill. . . . This indeed is cxcdlem austerity 
that a man after death is carried to the forest. , . . This indeed is cxccUeni 
tapasya that a man after death is placed on the fire.’ 
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These modiiations arc often directed towards Reality or G<xl. The 
Chandogya gives a practical hint as to liow one can !« in the constant 
presence of Reality in the midst of daily duties: TJic Atman is in the 
heart, , . , he who meditates thus goes to heaven every day' (Vll 1.3.3), 
Surely, it docs not cost one much to bear constantly in mind tlitit the heart 
is the temple of God from which He is directing and watching all our 
activities. The same idea is involved in the Brftad^rariyaka (111.7) con¬ 
ception of antaiy&min {the inner Ruler). 

THK MEAN’tXG OF tiPASANA 

Thus far we have dealt svith some Upani^dic meditations tvhich are 
linked up with life and in w'hich V'edania h reduced lo practice, But 
‘uffUsand’ is a much more comprehensive term and covers not only a life of 
aaion, but actionless life as well. Let us, then, first understand uhat the 
word ’uffSsana^ exactly means. Literally, it means sitting near, mentally 
approaching an ideal. UpoMtia is sometimes referred to l>y such wot'tls as 
*itp(tniMd\ ‘dariana\ Vedn', etc., svhich terms lay emphasis on the scvcial 
aspects of UpanL^dic meditation. It ts firstly a secret thing, to be tiiligetuly 
protected as one's own, and not to lie merely talked or argued about or 
exposed to the derision of the common people. Besides, it is a mcniat 
attitude with rcgiird to things svhich are not to be looked upon as detached 
entities, but arc to be linked up with their higher aspects in a cosnlic tvhole. 
And that attitude again has to change into an experience, the whok- 
pcTsonality getting transformed and elevated thereby. It is both an objective 
outlook and a subjective realization. 

In Vcdantic literature, we come across several definitions of this term. 
In the VedSnlasSra the definiiion runs thus; 'Up^ana is a kind of mental 
process relating to the quailfied Brahman (Saguira Brahman), such as. for 
insunce, the iatnjiifya-vidyd.'* But this definition is not comprehensive 
enough. For, in the Ujxinmds, vve have not only Braftma-itpasatia, but also 
abrehma-updsanS, i.e. it has as its object not only the qualified Brahman, 
but much more that is not Brahman. Sai^kam, accordingly, defines upasatid 
thus in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka (1,3,9): 'Upasatid is tnenially 
approaching the form of the deity or the like, as it is presented hy the 
eulogistic portions of the Vetkis relating to the obJccLs of meditation, and 
concentrating on it, excluding conventional notions, till one is as completely 
identified svith it, as with one’s Ixxly, conventionally regarded as one's self.'* 

So, according to Sankara, the object of merlitation may be any object 
or any deity or Brahman. Besides, it is essentially a mental process, and 


* VedAnlaiant. 12 . 

* tf. Ells ijitToduclion to the Chandogya. 
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aims ai a knowledge of the object through tdcntificatJon. But iipasana 
itself is not knowledge. It may be helpful to realization, tlxrough the 
purification of the mind, but by itself it falls far short of realization. The 
processes of knowing and meditation arc both mental acts, to be sure, but 
knowledge of an object is not subject to the option of the knotver. The 
Pancadait (lX.74-82) brings out this distinction ver)' aptly: 'Knowledge is 
determined by the object, but itpasitna is dependent on the subject/ Tile 
PaiicadaiJ also cmptiasizcs the element of faith in upasana. One must have 
faith in the object and the process of mcdiUition as taught by the scriptures 
and the teacher. Knowledge does not presuppose any such faith. A third 
|x>int to note is that the objects of upSsana are not mere imaginary tilings 
or concepts, nor need they Ixr real in the ordinary sense of the term ; but 
they are presented by the scriptures. Fourthly, iip^atia is a process of 
building up from the bottom upward, expanding the ego at ev'cry step, 
whereas knowledge achieves its object rather in a negative way by removing 
ignorance. Thus knowledge and meditation are entirely different. 

Our next difficulty is w'ith regard to nididhyasanat which term also is 
roughly translated as meditation. Some Vedaniists, too, would think of 
nididbyasana as meditation in the ordinary sense of the term. Rut Sureivara 
in his Vdrllika ts at pains to show that lliis can never be so. In the 
Brhaddranyaha (11.4.5), Yajnavalky'a says to Maitrcyl, his wife: *Tlie Self 
is to be seen, to be heard of, to be thought of, and to be made an object 
of nididhydsana. Everything is know’n when the Self is seen through 
hearing, thinking, and realization {vijuana).' Commenting on this, Sor¬ 
es vara says that the use of the word viftiana in the second sentence, in place 
of nididtiyasa7m in the first, shows that nidtdbyasana is not ordinary 
meditation, but a meditation of a higher order in which there is no sense of 
exertion of will, no conscious employment of the thinking process, and no 
intcllcciion W'hatsoever, It is the constant presence of a conviction of the 
form *I am Brahman', and yet falls just short of aparohmubhuti or the 
direct realization of the Self. 

CIJISSES OF UFAAANA 

A brief sun'cy of the different classes of upasand will clarify our ideas 
about this Word, VV^e have already spoken of Hfuhrmt^Hpiisotia and nbrofittio- 
UpSsana, Of Brahma-upasana. however, there lias been mention of only one 
aspect, viz. meditation on persona! God, immanent or qualified Brahman. 
But there is a school of Vedantists who think that ti is possible to meditate 
on the transcendental or absolute Brahman as well. Most ^'edantists would 
not agree tilth this, since the absolute Brahman cannot be the content of 
any thought or meditation. kV’'hen properly analysed, it would seem that 
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the contiovetsy hinges on the meaning tve give to the word nididhy^ana. 
If by this word wc mean ordinary meditation, then surely there can be no 
uf>asa»a of the absolute Brahman ; for, liowsocver wc may tty, t^’e can have 
no image, concept, or psychosis in our minds higher than that of the tjualified 
BraJinian. If, on the other band, nididiiydsaiia means meditation oE the 
Iiighcr order, as defined by Surcsvaia, wc may liave meditation on the absolute 
Brahman. But for clarity of tliought and expression, we shall be well 
advised not to call it iipasana but rudid/iyfljflHfl, not a form of mental 
activity, but a Ilow of conviction. This ‘higher meditation’ is essentially 
nothing more than an itucnsificaiioii of the vision of the Truth received 
initially from the scriptures and the teacher through iravana {hearing). 
The first introduction to Fruth and the last consummation do not differ in 
their contents, but only in their intensity of realization. 

From another standpoint the iipdssnas may be placed under three 
hcatls: First, those which arc connected with sacrifices etc. actuaUy being 
performed, angdvabaddhe. and arc calculated to heighten the results o£ the 
sacrifices i for, according to the Vcdic people, though the sacrifices are 
clTIcacious by themselves, when they arc conjoined with meditation they 
lead to greater results.* Secondly, there are those meditations which are 
nciiher connccictl with actual sacrifices nor with Brahman, but are cal¬ 
culated to lead to heaven or yield other cherished results. In ‘Look o)i 
the rc as the earth and the rntnan as fire’,' tve have an example o£ the 
first class. But in looking on death and suffering etc. as penances,' 
tlcscrtbcd earlier, we have an example of the second class. Thirdly, there 
arc the Brahma-upasitnSs. 

From still another point of view, there arc two kinds of upasanSs _ 

Brahma ufmsana {direct mctlitation on Brahman) and pTQilka-upasand 
(indirect meditation basetl on symbols). A pratlka is a symbol such as a 
ialagr&itta (the aniconic stone symbol of Visnu), an image, a name, etc, 

1 he ideas of the deities to be meditated on are fastened on these sy mbols. 

The emblematical meditations are of two different kinds— sampad- 
tfpdsana and adhyasa-updsona. ^\’hcn wc take up a symbol of a lotvcr 
order and by virtue of similarity superimpose on it the qualities etc, of 
a higher thing, we have sainffad itpasstid or meditation based on similarity, 
thioiigh w'hich wc reflect not on the low'er order of things, but on the 
higher ones, which the lower things sraibolizc.* In fact, the low-er things 
are here raised through similarity to their higher correlates, where they 
find their fulfilment. Thus in the BhamalV wc read: ‘The Vi^vedevas 

* Cfta. u., I.l.io. ' Ibid., 1.6.1. • JJr. U., V.ll.l. 

'Cf. Kalpalaru on B.S., 1.1.4; Br, U,. llt.l.6 I0. 

'•On JJ.S., 1,1.4. 
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(All'gods), who are innuitici'ablc, have a similarity with the infinite mental 
mod ilicai ions. Therefore the V'isvedevns are su|jc rim posed on the mind ; 
the mind itself is considered as though non-existing, and the ^'isvedevas 
alone are meditated on. ;Vs a result of such a meditation one attains the 
initnite worlds.'* ... But in adhydsa^ufjasana the symbol itself predomi- 
tiaics ami on it are superimprosed the Cjualities etc. of the deity, as for 
instance, "Mcxlitatc on the mind as Brail man",’* or *'Thc sun is Brahman, 
this is the instruction".’'' But the old philosophers were careful to warn 
US that there can be no direct meditation on God so long as the mind 
hovers in the plane of symbols.*' It is only xvhen we can transcend the 
grosser world that we are vouchsafed a higher realization of the Deity, 

In referring to sampad-upasanH, or meditation l>ased on resemblance, 
^aiikara writes: ** *By this is meant a meditation, by virtue of some jxtim 
of resemblance, on rites with inferior results, like agniholra, as rites with 
superior results; or it is a meditation on some part of the lesser rite as 
these very results. Even ivhen people try tvitli all their ardour to under¬ 
take measures to bring about certain ends, they may fail of their object 
through some tlefect. So a man, who regularly tends the sacrificial fire, 
ukes up any rite, such as agnihotra, that suits him, and if he happiens to 
know' the results of particular rites, metlitates that the rite before him will 
produce the resulu he seeks. Otherwise, it would be impossible for people 
of even the upper three castes, wlio arc qualified for them, to perform the 
rajoiHya, eivamedha. naramedha, and san^amedha sacrifices. . . . They can 
atmiti those results only by means of the meditation based on resemblance.' 
nris meditation may be of two kind.s, in accordance a.s w-e aim at the 
superior rite as a whole or at it.s results. W'ith regard to the first, Sankara 
has referred to agttihotTa, As for the second kind, in the Brhadarariyaku 
(III. 1. S) we read that since there are three kinds of oblations, viz. those 
that blaze up, those tliat make noise, and those that sink into the earth, 
thcrefoic through them one attains the bright heaven, the uproarious world 
of tlic manes, and itic lowly human world, respectively. 

UPaXANA and devotion 

As already indicated, upajonS has in it many element.^ of devotion. 
It is not mere thought: there is scope for emotion and volition as well. 
ldc:« arc to be adhered to with detennination, and will is to be stistained 

by faith. And tfie whole effort is to be sweetened by love_love for a 

personal God sometimes, but more often love for a higher ideal which is 
nothing but Saccidananda (Existenoe-Knowledgc-BIiss). In consonance 

“Cf. f, 7 iS. I/., VtU. ”/ 6 M,. in.lfl. ''lit/d., 111.19. 

" B.S,. IV. 1,4. " Conuncinary on JJf. t^., IU.i.6. 
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Kith die (1e\wionaI schools, the Upanisads illustrate the state of reaiiiailoit 
through the imagery of a couple lost to everything in an allahsorbing 
embrace.’* And of God it is said, 'lie is indeed the essence (love), and 
getting that essence all become happy’ Brahman is Bliss and ‘All 
these beings come from Bliss, after birth ihey live through Bliss, and they 
move tOKards and enter into Bliss’,** An cjiamplc of meditation on per¬ 
sonality can be cited from the Chattdtigya {1.6.6-8) where the mind is 
directed towards the divine Presence in tlie sun. His beard is golden, 
His hair is golden, up to the tips of His nails everything is golden. His 
eyes are red as lotuses. This golden Being resides in the sun, and He is 
above all impurities.” The Mundaka (11.1.1) speahs of the cosmic Person 
as having fire as His head, the sun and moon as His eyes, the Vedas as His 
voice, the earth as His legs, and so on. There is also mention of 
tanmayatva, i.e. becoming united through and through with God, in the 
same Upanisad (II.2.3-4): it teaches a beautiful up^ana based on Om, 
where, too, is jievealed the real mechanism for the concentration of the 
mind on God: ’Faking as a bow the great weapon presented in the 
IJpanisads, fix on it an arrow that has been sharpened by nieditatioii, 
"Fhen, stretching the bow fully, with a mind ivholly absorbed in Its 
thought (i.e. of Bralniiaii), do thou hit the target which is the imperishable 
Reality. The Om is the bow, the mind is the arrow'. Brahman is the 
target. It is to be hit w'jth concentration, and one should become unified 
witli the target just like the .arrow.’ 

may be naturally inferred, this kind of devotional upatana was often 
combined w'ith prayer to GofI, Iioth in His persona] and impersonal asfiects. 
To illustrate this, we quote the following passages: ‘O Siva, do Thou 
make innocuous the arrow ihat Titoii hast taken in fjand for shooting.'*' 

‘From evil le.rd me to good “ from darkness lead me to light; from death 

lead me to immottality.*'* 

In the bhakti school of tliought, there arc ofien meditations on God 
based on the meaning of the letters of His mime. The GpanLsads also 
abound in such meditations. Among the so-calicd later iJjranisads. in 
which the bhakti clement is strikingly in evidence, the Gopaia-piintald- 
paalya Upanisad (l)says; *Krsi implies the earth, and mi imjdies bliss. Their 
combination means Kraiia who is supreme Brahman.' Similarly, the older 
Ujiani^ds prescribe uposands based on the meaning of letters and sugges- 
liveness of sound. The ChSndogya (VIII,3.3) says that iirdaya (heart) is 
a name of God, for its derivative meaning is htdi-ayam —He is in the heart. 

'• flr. U.. lV.S.2t- " T«L l/., 11-7. '• Cl>3. tt., IV, 10,4. 

" Tai. tf., III.6. ’■ Cl. Br. U.. V.S.24. ” #i«. I/.. III.C. 

" Br. [ 7 ., t.5.28. 
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Then, again, there is the idea of dependence on God. For instance, 
the Xarayana says, 'I take refuge in the deity Durga’, and the ivetohratara, 
uhkh is counted among the older Ujanisads, takes Vefuge in Biahtnari 
for the sake of sahaiion’ The latter Upani^d also uses the word 

bhakti in its usual sense (\'1.23). Instructions for /a/m (repetition) of a 
name of God or a mantra occur very often.** Besides, there arc references 
to giacc: 'By him is He realized to whom He is full of grace',** and 
'through the grace of God', 'through the grace of the Deity'.** l‘he presence 
of these elements in the Vedas demolishes the theory of the Paurank origin 
of bbakti. 


AIMS AND METHODS 

We have thus distinguished uf)K.tand from Aarmo and bhakti on the 
one liantl and jitana and ntdidltyojana on the other. We have seen that 
its proper function is to prepare the mind for the final realization, intui¬ 
tion, or revelation of the ultimate Reality, Updsand takes hold of the 
man as a whole. It deepens his emotion, strengthens his will, and expands 
his intellect. But the maximum that can be gained through suclt expand¬ 
ing uffdsana is tdentirication with Hiranyagarbha or cosmic Intelligence- 
i 11-Power thought of as a Person, flighcr still is the state where all 
ilioughts and ivords cease and only Existence-Knowledge-Bliss reigns in its 
solitary glory. The highest realization comes as a sudden atid spontaneous 
opening of insight. .All that uf>5iand can do is.to free the mind from all 
impurities and worldly distractions, and concentrate it on Bmhman, so 
that Ugftt may descend unimpeded. 

Pmv^tana Jais'aU, of whom tve have already s^Mken, teaches some 
Rrahmanas in the Chdndogya (1.8-9) an uf)as3nS in which the imagination 
is guided to highci and higher siram till it loses itself in the highest thing 
which is Brahman. T, hus the singing of 5ar?imis is shown to be dependent 
on vitality, which again is sustained by fotxl produced with the help of 
water. Water comes from the upper atmosphere. This rests on solid 
earth. This earth is dependent on the subtlest of all things which is 
Bmhman. Titus if we push our chain of dependence to the farthest limit, 
we cannot escape being in the presence of the highest Cause, This is a 
meditation Itascd on the ascending order of things. 

In another ii/fiwana in the same Up.inisad, this ascent is combined with 
gradual expansion. Only the bare outlines can be presented here. First, 
we ate asked to meditate on such words as hau, hai, atha. etc., which mean' 
inglcss word.s arc added in saman songs to make a tune complete. ^Vc 


“ CL Bf, tr„ V1.S.6 ; l.l.za. 
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have to consider hau as the cartlu hai as atr. etha as moon, and so on. 
T hen we come to the sdMion song as 3 whole divided into five parts, tvhidi 
are ihouglu of differently as identical tvith different things in the universe, 
till, at the end of this section of the upSisnSf we have almost cxiiaustcd 
everything gross and subtle, including ilie mind, the vital force, the organ 
of speech, etc. The next stage leads us to a higher synthesis svherc a bigger 
saman, having set en parts, is taken up as a symbol for all conceivable things. 
In the fourth stage, different kinds of satttans, bearing different names, are 
used as symbols. The climax is reached in the last stage, ivhcn, by the 
widest sweep, the svhole universe is superimposed on all the .(onmn; conceived 
as a unified entity, and the Upani^d concludes the up^ana by declaring, 
*Hc who meditates thus becomes identified yvith all’." 

But if the Upani^ds taught the up^anSs of infinite expansion, they 
were careful to prescribe meditations for probing into the subtlest of all 
subtle things. Thus we are told that the cartli is the essence of all elements, 
since it is their highest creation. Water is the essence of earth, since it is 
water that makes the particles of earth a compact whole. Herbs, that is to 
say, the juices of the herbs, are the essence of water, since they maintaiit life. 
Man is the essence of these juices whiclr Intpart strength. Speech is the 
essence of man, since speech distinguishes him from animals. Reas (hymns) 
are the essence of si>eech. The sanians are tJtc essence of the rcas. since 
music is the highest achievement of voice, And Om is the essence of all 
Mmanj.*' This Om, we must remember, is the name and symbol of 
Brahman —^*001 tti Brahma',^* Thus through this process of searching 
for the essences of things, yve reach Brahman. Again, we arc to deduce 
ever)'thing from that Omi, for everything is from Om, and everything is 
pcnetivued through and through by Otn ; Om is every thing.** This double 
process of induction and deduction carries us to the centre of things and 
gives ns a universal view. 

The Ujxini^ds were, hoyvever, careful not to carry all and sundry to 
die highest meditation, irrcspcciiye of their mental progress. Various 
upasanSs of different degrees and subtlety yvere prescribed for j>coplc in 
various stages of life. 'From the familiar to the unfamiliar* vt'as their motto, 
as it yvas also ‘from the concrete to the abstract*. It is a mistake to think 
that the sections of the V'edas dealing with upSsatia w'cre meant for those 
who had retired from life, the vam pros thas. The students (^brahmaearins), 
too, had their upSsanas, as yve have already shoivn in connection with 
samhit3’Upnnf^d. The householders (grhasthas) had ihcirs, as for instance 
the pancagni-vidyd. I'hc sacrificcr, the priests engaged by him in die 

Chi, U.. 1,15 10 rr.2l. Ibid., J.t.2. 
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sacrifice, the chanters o! hymns, the [wurers o£ oblations, an<l the singers 
o£ satrians—all had their adequate tipaJflwoj. And so also had those u ho Iwl 
a retired life, or u’cre othenvisc debarred from undertaking the costly and 
prolonged ceremonies, 

As a usual rule, they started from the most familiar things—the students 
from letters, the ordinary' people from acts, the thinkers from concepts, and 
the meditators from lower meditations, "1 he tv hole process aimed at a grand 
synthesis in which the gross and the subtle, and tl>e microcosm and the 
macrocosm, lost their separate existence, Thus, at every turn, we arc 
reminded of the identity of the adhiblifila, the adhidaiifa, and the ndfiyatma 
—the natural, the supernatural, and the pctwnal. In fact, the upaftttids 
aimed not only at intellectual grasp, but also at spiritual idem i heat ion where 
all vestige of this lotver existence ceased. 

To reacli this highest identity (sjjcaking relatitely), the aspirant has to 
jiass through lesser identities. Reality in its immanent fonii is visualized 
in various ivaj's on the personal, natural, and supernatural jilanes. On the 
pcrsuiral or individual plane, the series runs thus: gross Ijody, vital foiec, 
thought, intcUigence, and bliss: on the material plane, the progt'css lies 
from the smaller to the larger and from the grosser to the subtler: and on 
the supcmatuml plane, the advance is from the individual presiding deities 
VO their tBsmic cDUnteT)3arts, On the cosmic plane, again, first comes the 
gross, \'irat; then the subtle, Hiranyagarbha; and lastly the causal, Isvara— 
the immanent Brahman (Sagtina Brahman), beyond which is the transcen¬ 
dental Reality (Nirguna Brahman), Upasand thus consists in 'covering all 
this with Got!’, as the /in Upan had puts it, through progressive stages, 

MEDlTATtON THROUGH SEl.F IDENTIFICATtON 

And this brings tis to a unique characteristic of the Upani&ads. They 
not only searched for the Infinite, but found it to he identical with the 
Self in ail. I'hey first realized 'Braliman is all this',*^ and then ‘1 am 
Brahman’.*' And so the task before the Upanisads was how to prepare the 
aspiraiiLs for that realization of unity. As a potent means of accomplishing 
this, they hit ufion afiatiigriifta-ufi5.SiiHa or meditation based on self-identi¬ 
fication in which the individual thinks of himself as Brahman. 

Thus in otic meditation, Virat (the gross cosmic Person) is thought of 
as food, which is raised by stages from live ordinary to the cosmic phme, 
where everything is seen to merge in m cause, which is considered to be 
the cater of food. This final eater again is no other than \’irai; and eating, 
loo, is Virat. ^Vhen thus everything has been reduced to Viral, and cause 

■■ ChS, U,. 111,14,1. 
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and effect have lost their duality, tlve nveditator idcntiffes himself with the 
noD-dual Virat. Xhis, by the ttay, is wliat t$ known as the sathvarga'vidya 
or the meditation on the mergence of everything in the osmic Person as 
identiffcd ivith the Self.** Similarly, also in other cases, The highest 
upasand is given in the SS^tfilya-vidySt where Brahman is presented as 
identified with everything that is good, noble, and beautiful; and t!ie 
meditator then thinks himself to be no other than Brahman thus qualified.** 
The Upanisadic seers did not rest satisfied with an objective direction 
of the mind, as is usual in the path of devotion and duty, or subjective 
withdrawal, as is done in yoga. They combined the two processes and 
reaped the highest benefit in the form of aparok^nubhCiti (immediate 
realization) of the Self as Brahman, of the microcosm as the macrocosm. 
Their life's goal lay not in the mere realization of an isolated Self, but in 
realizing their identity with God in all His fullness~in His transcendence 
and immanence. 

It is this final objective that gave the direction to updsanS, which w'as 
not allovred to be alienated from life, but through which life was to l>e 
progressively spiritualized. It is in this realistic attitude leading to the 
highest realization that the present'day worth of Upanisadic upland lies. 

“ Cha. u., iv,s. 

“Ibid., IILH.4, 
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SRAMA>^\ OR NON-BRAHMArSICAL SECTS 

T he philosophical schools of India, speaking broadly, may be grouped ns 
Brahmanic and non-Br^hmanic, the former being referred to as ostika 
and the latter nSstika, Astika denotes the systems which rccognbce the Vedas 
and tbeir brandies as supreme author!ty. It does not, as in the West, denote 
'theism', ^mkhya, for instance, is an atheistic philosophy, yet it is regarded 
as a Brahmanic system, since it has accepted the authority of the Vedas. 
Buddhism and Jainism are considered to be non-Briitmanic, because they 
do tiot recognize the authority of the Vedas, According to another inter¬ 
pretation, astika is one who belies'es in the existence of the future world 
etc. According to this interpretation, the Buddhists and the Jains cannot 
be called nastikas. Nagarjuna implies it when he says, 'A nastiha is 
doomed to hcll’.‘ Manu, on the other hand, defines as a person 

who cliallengcs the authority of the Vedas {nastika Vildanindakahy 

As already stated, it will be a misnomer to dub the Buddhists and the 
Jains as TiastjTflj. it will be much more fitting and appropriate, if we call 
them m/aidiktu (non-Vedic sects). Buddhist literature appears to speak of 
all the non-Brahmanic systems as Sramanas in the frequent expression 
'jflinflTia T'fl brafimma vd\ Here ‘Br^mana' appears to refer to orthodox 
scltools. According to the tradition preserved in the Tamil liteiaiure, 
Srainana represents three sects, vii. Anusadins (Pakudha Kaccapna's sect). 
Ajjvtkas (Ajivakas), and Jains. The Buddhists are spoken of separately 
as ^kyas. 

Of these ^ramana sects. Buddhism and Jainism occupy the foremost 
rank. I'herc are materials in abundance, both literary and othenvise, to 
understand the real attitude taken up by them in the matter of religion 
and philosophy. But, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there were 
other sects having no independent literary documents as their scriptures. 
Tliey are frequently referred to for criticism by the Buddha and Mahasira 
in their discourses. The common features of all these religious bodies 
u’ere: 

(1) TJiey challenged the authority of the Vedas. 

(2) They admitted into their Church all members of the commiiiifty, 
irrespective of their social rank and religious career (varito and ofraina). 

(3) They observed a set of ethical principles. 

’ A Verse fTfirit Kis RatnaveiSi citcr] in ll)* (Bib. BikI, IV), p. 135, 

* aiitru Snirli, ll. 1). 
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(4) They practised a detached iife with a t'iew to liberating themselves 
from the worldly life etc. 

(5) They could take to a life of renundatiojt (pravrajya) any time 
after passing over the minor age. 

Brahmacarya {the period of Vedic learning) had a quite ditferetu con¬ 
notation for fiudtlhists and such others, though they preserved the praaice 
of 'begging the food* (bhiksacarya). Such religious bodies are known to 
us only through references to their teachers and tenets scattered in the vast 
literature of the Buddhists and Jains, "I'he religious teachers W‘hom the 
Buddha described as heretic (lilt}iiya=:ttiTlfiakard) are: Purana Kassapa, 
Pakudha Kaccayana, Afakkhali CosTtla, Ajita Ke^aLambalin, Safijaya Belauhi- 
putta, and Niguntha Xataputta.* 

We sliall deal here only with those teachers of sects, other than 
Buddhism and Jamism, who are less known. The following brief account 
of their views can be gadtered from the jaina and Buddhist literature, which, 
however, may not alwra)^ represent their best side. 


1. FCIGV^SA K,ASiSAPA fTHE SECT OF AKRiVAVADINSJ 
e learn fioiu the Buddhist records that Pftrana Kassapa i^Purna 
Kasyapa) was an old and rcs()cctable teacher {ririhakara) leading a religious 
lx>dy. He was. most probably, bom in a Brahmana family, as his name 
indicates. The name Purana ( = Puriia) shows that he was fully enlightened 
and perfect in vrfsdom, ft is reported that King AjUtasatru once visited 
him, on W'hich occasion the falter expounded his views thus: ‘ I'o him who 
acts or causes another to act, mutilates or cattses another to mutilate, 
punishes or c.iuscs another to punish, causes grief or torment, trembles or 
causes another to tremble, kills other creatures, takes what b ivot given, 
breaks into bouses, commits dacoity or robber)' or tells lies, to him thus 
acting, there is no guilt ... no increase of guilt would ensue. ... In 
pving alms, in offering sacrifices, in self-mastery, in control of senses, and 
in speaking truth, there is neither merit nor increase of merit.’* This 
is called an exposition of no-action' theory (Akriyavada). 

Jama SQtras also attribute similar views to him. This, probably, 
may not represent the correct vtcw' of Kassaj«, for no system of thought 
m India, except the nuiterialistic arvaka, is known to deny any merit 
or dement to actions. Most probably, he was, as Barua states, an advo- 


■ U c hskvc arw>il>et lai li 
follifiivc name* 


mcnikitts leu hrretk sects bj ilick 

p. 21 )'.* ^ ^ his y«Ufi>u, 
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c»te of the ihcoT>' th»t the soul svas passive (nhkriya). no action could 

‘ ’ "*1!* ^ "^ich many previous 

\ edic tltinkers have enunciated. There must be some truth when .4ilahka. 

a Jaina commentator, identifies Kassapa's doctrine ivith the Saiiikhva 
View. 

It » further reporlcd, in the .vorrU of the Biuirlta. ibal no heiu 

(cause) and no paccaya (conditjon) are accepted by Parana Kassapa for 
ones becoming either defiled or purified.* Abhaya, a^in, says that 
K^saiM accepts no cause for fiatm (knowledge) and douana (insight).' 
These passages tend to point out that Kassapa was an upholder of Ahetu- 
vada (no-cause theory). Hence Bartta tries to bring his view under 
adhicm^samuppttda (fonuitous origin) * referred to in the BrahmaidlaSuUa 
t.c. Abetuvada. The Buddha’s teaching alone is said to be Hetuvada’ 
whereas that or others is Ahetuvada. 

In the /Inguttara Nikaya* we find two LokSyatika Bralunanas stat¬ 
ing to the Buddha that Piirana Kassapa asserts himself to be alw'ays in 
possession of ftanadasMtia (introspective knowledge), while stalking or 
staying etc., and that he perceives the finite world through infinite knowl- 
edge (amntena naftena antavanlath foAam janam), while they attribute 
to Nigantha the theory of perceiving the finite world through finite 
knowledge. In another passage,'* the Buddiia is said to have represented 
Ka;^pa, along with the other heretic teachers, as possessing the power of 
gelling that a particular dead pci-son was reborn in 3 certain place. 
Ananda ascribes to him Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of six classes of human 
beinp (chatabhifdliyo), such as kattiiabkijdti (black class of being), 
bbtjatt (blue class of being), etc.,” which evidently shows that Ananda 
made a mess of the doctrines of Gosiila and Kassapa.” 


II. P.^KUDH.^ KAOCAYANA fTJIE SECT OF AJiiCVADINSj 
According to the Buddhist records, Pakudha Kaccayana (Prakruddha 
Kaiyayana) was one of the six heretic teachers (litthiyas). He was a leader 
of some religious body and was held in great esteem by the people of the 

p 2 ^^ ®- B*nw. A liUtoTy fl/ Pfe-Buddhiitk Indian Pltitofophy (QilcutU Unit^iy, t921). 

■ Sadiyulla iViAA'd. HI- p, 09, 

’ tbid.. V. p. 

opSniM ii icfpnwt to in ilw Bralmaiila SuUa under adkicfa. 
Mmnppanmha (oft. ftt„ p, Z2, f.n. 1). ' 

• IV. pp. 4&.29. 

'* Sadtyum Kikiya, IV. p. S98. 

** ffnEMUftwi fJikma, 111. pp, SSS St. 

till. a jaiiia ii^eatiM Jn Tamil, lellii u.< lhat Ooitala also liad ihc 

A. Sa«ri, 'Ajivatas', JotinucI of $ti yrnkatrshsvma On>n/al funlitute 
tiimpati. IWI), II. |>. 41*1. 
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time- Buddhaghosa says that Patudba is his personal name and Katxa- 
yana his Eamih (goUa) name. The term 'pakudha has been traditionally 
interpreted as 'prakruddha' (furious). TJiis interpretation is supported 
by another reading *prakruddfia' in the Sumahgata-vHasinV* Its alter¬ 
native form is 'kakudha' or 'kakuddfia' wiiich means the same thing. Ji 
is also used as a personal name for Koliyaputta,'* tvfio was attending on 
MaJiamoggallana. Barua, assuming 'kakuda' to be the original and cor¬ 
rect form meaning 'a man having a hump on his back', connects ibis 
Kiityayana with Kahandhi Katya^ana, one of the pupils of the sage Pippa- 
lada of the Prosmt Upa7iisad,'* 'rhe suggestion, though ingenious, lacks 
a convincing proof. Kahandhi Katrayana, on the other hand, is said to be 
one of the Bmhmanislhas in the Upani^d. Buddiiagho^ records that 
Kaccayana never used to touch cold water. He never even crossed the river 
or a marshy pathway, lest his vow should be transgressed.** 

As to his philosophy, we have mainly two sources, namely. 
pbala-Sutta and SGtraftrfoAgH. of ivhich the former repiescnts Kaccayana as 
saying: 'The following seven things are neither made nor commanded to 
be matle, neither created nor caused to Ire created ; they arc barren (so that 
nothing IS produced out of them), steadfast as a mouiirain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed. They move not, neither do they vary- tfiey trench not one 
upon anoihcr, nor avail aught as to ease (pleasure) or pain or both And 
wlwt are the seven? The four elcments-earth, water, fire, and air—, and 
ease (pleasure) and pain, and the soul as a scsenth. So there is neither 
slayer nor causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knou-er or cicplainer. ^Vhc^ 
one with sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby deprives anv 
one of life, a sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
clcmcmary substances.'*' It appears from this passage that Kaccayana 
accep^ seven elementary substances as pennanent and eternal, neither 
created nor prised to be created. This fundamental principle of seven 
elements is al^ corroborated by the Tamil sources." The Siitrakrmga, 
on the other hand, presents the system of si=i categories omitting picasure 
and pam adding ether or space in their place. H. Ur has rightly pointed 

Z atom developed, 'the resultant Zsi be 

the atomic the<^. h is likely that this Sassatavada is ,he same as 

I’n"^"“"ding to the Tamil tradi- 
non. Anusa^ of the Katyayana sect is more intimately associated with the 
Ajivikas, and appeared some time after them. 

I* Puliliilicd by Pali Text Society, p. H4. 

“.4n^r(ar« Nikiyg, Itl. p. 1^. ^ 

” •* of ^t Baddtitilic Indian Pftjtci4oftjr,y, p 337 

K. A. Iwtri. 0^. riL p. .. P 
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The cicmal elements earth ti-Tfar . • 

^11. ^hnut an, v.Ulm.1 riZ “ 

smnd for »nH factors caJlmg fonb a union of .hose ekmen« T^r Tl"; 
(itirsta in the \ aik,ika system. Barua has well remarkctl tliat kitvavana 
annoi je tkru^ Jus rightful claim to be singled out as the Empedocles of 
Indm. for, according to boih, the four elements are root-things and^ie forma- 

r;t f;"''t 

in, M.tKKHAL! COSAt^ (THt AJTVIK..^ SECT) 

Ki!r^ * there were two kadet, of the sect. viz. N^nda Vaccha and 

^d left home for some unknown reason and become a homeless wanderer' 
His career a,s a nanderer cosers about 2t years, of wliich the first six*' he 
spent at Pantv^hhQmi together with Mahavka. He parted com|janv ivith 
the latter of doctrinal differences, and went to Sravasti, 'where 

attained Jmahood and became the leader of the Ajivika sect. Me died 
Sixteen jears before Mahavlra. who pretteceased the Buddha at least bv a 
kw sears. In xhc Bh^gavatlSiiira. Go.s3la is stated to have been a disciple 
of xMahavira at Nalanda, hnt it is not admissible, ' 

U, • r- ■ ^fakkllaIi Gosala ’in Pali. 

. fankhaliputia C^sala m Ardhu-^fasadh^. and xVfarkali in Tamil, Buddha- 

ghosa giving a fanciful etymologv” for Makkbali, vk. ‘Tafn, ma kfmlih' 
(. ly dear cake care lest you siumbk). assumes that he svas a sers'ant 
m I ic household of a wealthy man, w-ho warns him thus. Tlic faina tradi¬ 
tion derives Mankhalipuita as 'son of a mattkhair, a mendicant who carries 
d>oiii the picture (of a deity) for collecting alms. His father, Mankliaii, 
once came to .^iravaija and, failing to oljtain any oilier shelter, he took 
refuge for the rainy .season in the cowshed (goi5f«) of a wealUiy Rralimana, 
roxihiila, where Majikhali’s wife Bhaddii brought forth a son, who became 
known as Gosala Mahkhalipmta.” Makkliali in Pali or Markali in I'amil 
IS j jaskarin in Sanskrit. Chinese tradition records his name as Maskari 
C>osalipiiira and explains that Maskari is his gofrii name and GosSli is his 
miJihcr's name. So he was GosaJijiutra, son of GosTili.” Accoixiing to 

1 * /’ir-flurfriAiitiV Mia» PhiiosDpttf, pp, 2SS.8f. 

, ll!).™'”!'!/®'/ Kalp^ satm. 'S« .Aiiiuly^ tJianiJm .fen. .feWl. ^rtrf 

f /ailfa IJirFttiHfJe Riisainiti. 1 «Jiselijm«. V.n. i l^.i 1..P1., .. u jl _Jr__ .1. 


Ciprjh- w ^ J ■ T«i m Eric aw Allli 

!iw„ i- V-l (Vina Bharaii Snwlic No. S. Cakuib 

s„ ycttn_ fee Bjrua, Jirvika/, p. 7, 

« It vT"’ (tsiciitia Univeiiiiy, J920). p. ]| 

Sk-C Cftirtrsr EM^thfHirdfa^ V J. pp. $20’2I. 
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Panini (\^I. 1.154), rnaskanti was a wariderer who carried a utaskara (bamboo 
staff) about 

Hoernlc Tcmarks that the uaine 'Ajivikas' was not taken by thciiLsclves, 
but was given to them by their opponents. Gosala by his conduct laid 
himself open to the chaige of insincerity, in that he practised religious 
ntcndicancy not as a means of gaining saLvation (njoJbit). but as a means 
of gaining livelihood. Rhys Davids thinks that Ajivikas arc ‘those wfw 
claimed to be especially strict in earning their means of livelihood'.” h 
may not l>e improbable that they earned their livelihood by sonic profes¬ 
sion such as fortune telling, astrology, divination, etc.” That astrology was 
almost a profession with the Ajivikas is confirmed by an old tradition pre¬ 
set ved in a Jataka and the Divyavadana.**^ This tradition fits in svith their 
philosophical standpoint, visu fatalisnj. 

From the account narrated in the Bha^tvali-Sutra, it is presumed that 
the scriptures of the Ajivikas consisted of ten Puvs as, i.e. eight ^ral!anim^ttas 
and two i\lagg 3 s, like the fourteen Pur\'as of the Jains.** The dialect 
adopted as a literary medium for their scripture was closely allied to .Ardha- 
Magadhi, a few stereotyped fragments of rvhich has^c sun ived in the Jaina 
and Buddhist literatures* The South Indian tradition mentions as their 
sCTipture some treatise known as ^'avahldi^ (Nine Rays), which, most prob^ 
ably, comprised nine groups of works embodying the teaching of Maskarin. 
This work might be a Tamil redacUon of the original Prakrit, previously 
mentioned. It is most unfortunate that this important work on the sect 
IS no more traceable. 


HIS ethical teachings 

\Yc often find suiemenis to die eflfcct that the Ajivikas adhered to a 
severe form of asceticism. The Nikkeci, a Tamil treatise of the Tains, states 
that Gosala cxhortetl his disciples to abide by .strict moral observances, and 
that they olwervcd Silas, though they denied their efficacy,*' The author of the 
na}udua ^hiie describing some common features of the ^mtuanas 

^cr than the Buddhists, states that the Ajivikas worship the aioka tree'as 
god, deny the authority of the Vedas, practise severe asceticism, keep their 

uhna VITl! (J, 

cpl«h«^apn5;tiw*,t' th^ SWini to be s«pt»rtcd hv lh« 

"•* >■ ‘="- ixit-vf ».s £;‘2a,i'"„SLSk,': 


*'N. A. Saslri. »ft, rit,, p, 405. 


*' Ibiit,, pp, 405 .(j. 
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body dirty (for nant of daily bathing), give up household life, cover their 
nakedness with maKlothing. and carry in their hand a bunch of peacock 
feathcre.” The Bftagai>alt SutTa says that they abstained from eating five 
kinds of fruits, viit. umbara (ficus ghmerata), va(a (ficus Indica}, bora 

(jujube), saiara {?), and pilankhu (ficus infectoria), and also abstained from 
eating rcxjts etc. 

I he says that the Ajivikas practise four kinds of 

austerities, viz. severe austerities, fierce austerities, abstention from ghee and 
other delicacies, and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant food.** They 
are said to observ'e the fourfold brahmacarya consisting of: (1) lapassitd, 
asceticism; (2) lukhacariya. austerity; (3) jeguccila, comfort-loathing; and 
(1) pavmtlata, solitude. The Aupapadika-Sutra desciibcs the svstem of 
collecting alms of the Ajivika ascetics. Some of them beg in every second 
or third or fourth or fifth or sixth, or even in every seventh house; there 
arc some who accept lotus-stalks only as alms under certain conditions; 
some beg in every house, hut do not accept alms if there is a flash of 
lightning. There arc some ascetics who practise penances by enteiing into 
big earthen vessels. It is stated also tliat they Kcre men of right living, 
and in this mode of right living, they were followed by both the Tains and 
the Buddhists. 

The Samannapfiala-Sutta, however, says that in the opinion of Gosala, 
no spiritual development can t^c place by moral obsemnees. h is rather 
dilficult to make out why the Ajivikas should enjoin the moral observances 
and in the same breath deny their efftcaq'. It is likely that Gosala approved, 
in pursuance of time-honoured fashion, the moral and religious observances, 
even though they were ineffective in doing any good. This may lie evident 
from his strong pica that one gained the final deliverance solely by virtue 
of transmigrations {samsSra-Suddhi}. 

HIS FHILQSOPHIf 

The BhagavathSutra gives the following account of his philosophy. An 
exjx'riment vvas nia.de by G<^1a together with Mahavira taking as specimen 
a large scsamiim plant (lila-lhafttbhd^ which being uprooted and destroyed 
reappeared in due time. Gofiala drew therefrom the conclusion that all 
living beings are subject to rcantmation (pautta peri/raram patihanlt),^* 
All those who reach final beatitude will have to pass through 84,0(1,000 
great kal{}as, and then seven births as a deity, seven as a bulky (insensible) 

" Ibitl., p. 415 . 

■! i" ' S€fi&ah onif Setts in Jnmn Uteraiure^ p, H. 

ti The Ufe of the Buddha fTnibncr Ic Co., London, 1^), pp. t and 

Rarua, A Htdory of tre^Buddhhiic tndian I^itosopJTy, p. Sdlp f.n. K 
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being, seven as a sensible being, aiul seven wiiJi changes of body through 
reanintaiion i and having thus gtaduiilly ex|i!ated the 5,00,00U deeds and 
the 60,603 minor deeds, they will reach final beatitude.** 

Another account o£ his doctrine can be gathered fiom the Samatina- 
f^ftala Sutla. All beings and souls arc tvithout force, (xnver, and energy of 
their owtt. They get transformed by their fate (niya/i), by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong (iti/igatj), and by their ijuUvirin,^! 
nature (bhava-paritjata). They experience jilcasure and jiain accortling to 
tlieir position in one or other of the six classes of existences. 

There arc 84,00,000 periods dtiring which both fools atid w'isc alike, 
wandering in tTansmigration, shall at last tnakc an end of pain. Though 
the >vjse slmuld hope *by this t irtnc or this performance of duty, or this 
penance or this righteousness, will I make the karma (I have inherited) that 
is not yet mature, mat tire’, and though tiie fool should liojjc, by some means, 
to gc! gradually rid of karma that has matured—^nciiher of them can do it. 
Pleasure and pain cannot be altered in the course of trail emigration ; there 
can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither excess nor deficiency. 
Just as tvlien a biill of string is cast forth, it will spread out just as far as, 
and no farther than, it ran utvwind, jitst so, bnih the fools and the seise, 
uansmigrating exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only then, make 
an end of pain;” 

Ivroin the Tamil texts, we learn that the Ajivikas admitted five kinds 
of atoms: earth, water, fire, air, and life, Of these, only life is endenved 
with knotvledge aiul others are not. I'hcy are beginiiingless, eternal, and 
indivisible. They can severally a.ssemble together atid assume varied fornis, 
such as mottntain, bamboo, diamond, etc. Only a man of divine vision can 
perceive single atoms. Pleasure and pain are atomic. The life-atont, which 
is intpercepiiljlc. becomes embodied tlirough its own karma. Only ait arhat 
can perceive it. It can, by its nature, enter into all things const ittiicd of 
four kinds of atoms. When it enters into a body, it takes all the equalities 
of the Imdy as ius otvn,*^ '1 lie Jtva knows by means of contact, pressing on, 
and mingling with, the corjioreal things.** 

There are six classes of beings—black, blue-black, giecn, red, yellow, 
and while.** The final stage is Release (utdit), W'hich is extremely vvhite* 
1 here are two kinds of released pei'sons, samboUhaka and tnaittlala. Tlie 
Sutiykf dcscribc-s the functions of these iwo types of persons thus: the 
former remains always in the highest stage of life, while the latter comes 

**af the Bitddha, 1. pp, 71-75. 
pp. 230 'SS. ‘' 

iUtiySr reads ; Khiic. yctloir, red, blue, c\iKint1y 
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clown on earih to nnpart the sacrcti scriptures u> the world. The .Vii«Ac«‘ 
reniaiks here that in case alL (has attain moAsa, the spring of samsara will 
up. ^ So ihc> iiucntcd the doctrine of matidata^moksa, according to 
wJutli Jivas thill have attained mohsa maj- come to samsora in order to 
keep ilie laitet going/" 

I here arc eight kiiitls of results determinable at the stage of cmhrjot 
acquisition, loss, ulwtruction by impetliments, migration to other place, 
suffering misery, enjoying pleasure, losing what is obtained, and birth and 
death. It is to be noted that the BhagavanSutra mentions only six, omitting 
the thiffi and the fourth. 

1 Ins sect originated in North India, pcrhiips at Sravasti, and flourlslicd 
for seseral centuries, probably beginning with the early pm of the sixth 
centmy n.c;.** It enjoyed royal gifts from the great emjxrror Asoka, svho 
dedicated tsvo c^is'^lwellitigs to the sect. It continued to exist in the Middle 
Country till the fifth century a.u, Barua traced references to the sect in 
VarMianiihira s and Bana’s Harsacarila, In the former, it is 

mentioned under the name of Ekadandin (onC‘Staff man), while in the 
Littei, under the name of Maskarin. It appears that the sect wa.s patronized 
by King pa.s:iratha, the grandson of A^ka, for three case dediotioiis in 
lire Niigarjuni Hills irere made by hiiii.'* It may he noted that the sect 
has been rcferretl to in the i\tahdva»ixa (X.102) as one of the nourishing 
religions in Ceylon during the reign of King Pandukabhaya (377-307 B.c.}, 

1 he sect must have coniinned in existence in South India till as laic 
as the thirteenth or fourteenth centiiry a.d., the time of the iivafMna- 
iittiyaT, svhich fiiiaiislies a vieitl picture of the sect and its creed. This 
conclusion has been happily conrolx>rated by references collected by 
1 lofcssor Pmliak from the Dtgambara Jaina srorks in the Karnataka 
country,** I hough the Jaina svorks confound the Ajlvikas sviih the 
Buddhists, yet they prove beyond doubt that they were svcll knosvn to the 
Jaina authors of the late Calukya and Vadava periods as a sect of the 
Budiihists w’ho lit'cd on k&nji (rice-gruel)/* 

IV. AJITA KESAKAMBAblN fTHE ^^A^EH^AIJSTS) 

,-\jtiu Kestikambalin is another of the six non-Brahnianic teachers men¬ 
tioned in the But Id hist and Jaina records. Me was held in great esteem 
by the jjcoplc. He was the earliest represeniati\‘c of Indian Materialism, 

!' i* «i., p. -Jiff, 

■ I j ^ Banin ^vcriih m eighth cenlHir ix* Bfih^cr h al-w of (he opmirni I hat 

lUe foiniJcr of ihc scci may be planDcl nfKrUE 750 b’c 

« |i. ^0. Hicrf Ni^riuni Htlli m near Buddha-Gaii. 

rmiioit AttHfifinfr (1912). pp. K3 f, 
a. Bartm, pp, 77^ 79. 
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He was called Kdakambalin, because he put on a blanket of Jiuinan hair. 
His meuplij-sics niay be summed up as follow's: 

A human being is built of the four elements {cMummahabhuUko ayam 
fHfiso). When he dies, the earthy in htm relapses to earth, the fluid to 
water, the heat to fire, the windy to air, and his faculties (hidr/yaniV Ji\'e 
senses and the mind as the sixth) pass into space (oA^e). Four men carry 
the bier, eulogizing the dead man till they reach the burning ground. 
His body having been cremated, the bones turn into the colour of a dove's 
wing, and his sacriflees end in ashes. Alins^giving is the preaching of such 
fools who speak of the existence (of the soul etc) and speak vain things ajid 
untruth. ’When the body dies, both the foolish and the wise alike perish. 
They do not sun ive after death.^* 

As a corollary to this radical materialism, the ethical and religious 
teaching of this school was: There is no merit in sacrifice or offerings no 
resultant fruit from good and evil deeds. No one passes from this world 
to the next. No benefit results from the service rendered to mother and 
father. There is no afterlife. There are no ascetics or Brahmanas who 
have reached perfection by following the right path, atid who, as a result 
of knowledge, have experienced this world as well as the next and can 
proclaim the same.** 

It is evident from the above that Ajita w'as a nihilist in meta¬ 
physics and antinomian in ethics. It is to be further noted that he 
j»s tula ted no solution for the phenomenon of knowledge. The mate¬ 
rialists of the later days, however, have attempted to solve it in this 
way. \Vhcii the four elements constituted the body, the spirit {caUanya) 
mine into existence automatically. The Materialism of classical literature 
is attributed to the sage Brhaspati. Tlie school is called CarvSka in the 
Harm-daTsana-migraka of Madhava, and Lokiyata in ilte HaddarSum- 
samticrflya of Haribhadra. The Lokayata or Lokayatika was not unknown 
to the Buddhist authors. But what is meant bv the term *lokdysta’ in Pali 
N,ka)-as is interesting to note. The following conversation between a 
/oAoya/iAfl Brahmana and the Buddha has been recorded in the Samyidta 
NikSya (11.77): 


The BtHhmana; 
The Buddha: 

The Brahmana: 
The Buddha: 


Does everything exist {sabbam atthi)} 

To say that every thing exists is the first view of 
the tvorldling {lokayatam). 

Does not everything exist {sabbam Hu'tihi)? 

To say so is the second view- of the worldling. 


** Mmonniiphiih Siitta (mgha L Jtfo, 2), 23 

•' Ibid. ’ 
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The Bnthmana; Is everything one and identical (sabltam 

ekatlam)} 

The Buddha: To say so is the third view of the worldling. 

The Brahmana: h everything separate (sabbafh ^uthuttam)} 
The Buddha: To say so is the fourth view of the worldling. 

Therefore the Buddha preaches dhamma (i.e. the law of causation) of 
the middle pathj avoiding the ahovc tw''o extrcines. 

V. SASJAVA BELArrHIPirrTA (THE SCEfTICS) 

Sanjaya, son of Belaithi or Vairad, was also one of the religious leaders 
of the sixth century b.c„ and probably an elder contemporary of the Buddha 
He is believed to be identical with ParivTSjaka Sanjaya, teacher of Sartpuita 
and Moggallana. Parivrajaka Suppiya w-as another follower of Sanjaya. He 
was I'cpuicd for an opinion which was a sccpiidsni on the one hand and 
a primitive stage of criticism of knowledge on tile other, like that of the 
Sophists in the Greek philosophy,^' His scepticism on mctaphysiral 
questions may be summed up as follows: 

‘If you ask me whether there is future existence {atthi paraloko). wx*ll, 
if I believed that there was, 1 should say so. But I do not say so. And 
I do not My it is thus or this. And 1 do not say it is otherwise, and I do not 
say that it is not so, nor do I say it is not not so. If you ask me whether 
there is no future existence {ria'nhi paraloko), well, if 1 bcHcvcd ... If you 
ask me wheth^ there is and is not another world (atlhi ca na’tthi ca paraloko), 
well, if 1 believed . . , If you ask me whether there neither is nor is not 
another world {n'ei/atlhi no na'tthi paraloko), well, if I believed . . 

A follower of this sect has been described in the BTahmajdla^ulla (37) 
as Amaravikkhepika, who, when asked a question, would equivocate and 
out like an eel. Barua thinks that the Aviruddhakas mentioned 
in the ,dngu(/<tra Nikaya were also follotvers of Sanjaya—that they were 
called .Aniaravikkhepikas for their philosophical doctrines and Aviruddhakas 
for their moral conduct, 

*' H. Ui, el». (it., p, 25, 

" S'am«rijj;apAdfit-SMrf«, 31 , 
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IIISTnniCAL Sl'RVEY 

T he Jains cbitn.a great antiquity for their religion. Their earliest 
prophet was R&abhadeva, who is mentioned even in the Visnti and 
Bhagavala Puranas as belonging to a very remote past. In tlie earliest 
Brahmanic litetaiure arc found traces of the existence of a religious Order 
which ranged itself strongly agaiast the authority of the and [he 

institution of animal sacrifice. According to the Jaiiia tradition, at the 
time of the MshSbharata war, this Order uas led by Netnlnatha, uho is said 
to hate belonged to the same \adava family as Kixna and tvho is rccogtii/ed 
as the twenty-second TTithankara, The Order gathered jiarticiilar strength 
during the eighth cciuiiry B.t:. under Pfirivanatha, the twenty.third 
*1 trthaiikara, uho was born at \'aninasi. This Order we may call the 
sramana sangha (as distinct from the Vctlic Order), which later became 
divided into the Jaina and the Buddhist Orders under \IahavTra and 
the Btiddha, respectively. 

Mahavlra, also known as \'ardh,'jmana, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
Tlrihahkaras, was born 250 yeara after Paisvanatha, and this, according to 
a Jaina traditional era still currem. coi resja>n(Li to 599 bc. His fatlicr was 
the chief of Kaundinyapura near \'aisa1i. which is now the village Basarh, 
some iwetuy-seven miles to the north of Patna. His mother was Triitda 
Devi, the daughter of the Licdm i king of VaisaU. Fiotn his early child* 
hood, Mahavlra had a reflective mind. After undergoing all ihc education 
and training usual for princes of the lime, lie real tied the transitory nature 
of the world and became an ascetic at ihe age of thirty. He practised hard 
penance ami meditation for twelve >eai:s, in the course of whicJi lie had to 
bear many persecutions at the hands of the ignorant, till, at last, he attained 
enlightenment. Me then began to preach his doctrines to the people. The 
bisic crccrl propounded by Mahivira consisted of flve vows and twenty-two 
endurances as shown suljscqiiently. His chief contribution the 

IMjpuIarinuion of the principle of altimsa (non-injury), on the Irasis of which 
he elaborated an ethical code for householders as well as for monks, and, 
as its background, he put forward the philosophy of the seven tatti>as 
(realities). He organized the Jaina commimiiy. to which he admitted all 
aspirants irrespective of caste or sex, and inaugurated a system of tK-ateful 
proselytization. 'I’his he did for thirty years and won a laige number of 
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followers, both monks anti liousehoklers. He abandonctl his mortal body 
at the age of seventy two, in 527 b.c. ^ 

MahavTra left behind him a strongly organized religious Order, through 
whose efforts the animal sacrifices fell into disuse and non-violence became 
firmly cs^bljsheti as a rule of life even amongst those classes of people svho 
did not join the Order. His followers gradually spread over the whole 
country. Jama monks were to be found on the banks of the Sindhu 
already at the time of Alexander's invasion. A band of Jaina monks under 
Bhadrabahu migrated to the South and spread the religion throughout the 
Deccan, with Shravanabelgola in Mysore as their central seat. Royal 
ptronage was also bestowed upon the faith, and it is claimed that the 
great Maurya einpcror Candragupta himself joined Bhudrabaliu’s march 
to the South as his disciple, A veiy old rock inscription at Shravanabelgola 
commemorates his visit to the South ; a cave is dedicated to him. and the 
hill on which it exists is known as Candragiri, 

During the second century B.c., King Khiiravela of Kaliiiga professed 
Jainism and promoted its cause by setting up Jaina images himself. During 
the early centuries of the ChHstian era, Mathura in the North and Shrav,ana- 
belgola in the Soutlt formed important centres of Jaina activities, as is 
proved by a large number of inscriptions, images, and other monuments 
discovered at both places. From the fifth to the twelfth century the various 
royal dynasties of the South, such as the Gahgas, Kadamljas, Calukyas, and 
Ra-sn-akfitas, accorded tJieir patronage to the faith. Some of the Rasira- 
kfita kings of Manyakhcta, from the eighth to the tenth century, show'ed 
a special leaning towards Jaitvism and gave a great impetus to the 
development of Jaina art nnd literature. Many Jaina poets of great repute 
flourished under them. Virasena wrote his monumenul works, the 
Dhavattt and the Jayadhavala, in exposition of the .^tkhandagama. under 
Jagattuiiga and his successor, Jina.sena and Ginjabhadra composed the 
Mahafmrana at the time of King Amoghavarsa. when Mahaviracarya also 
wrote his work on mathematics. AmoghavarM himself was an author, and 
his Ratnamalikd, though a Jaina work, became very popular with people 
of all sects, and it ha.s frequently been imitated. He is said to have become 
>L Jaina monk in the latter part of his life. There is epigraphical evidence of 
the fact tliat one of his successors, Indra IV, died by the Jaina form of renun¬ 
ciation, The famous Apabhraiicfa poet Pu.spadanta was patronized by the 
ministers of Krsna 111 and his successor. .'M»ut a.d. 1100, Jainism gained as¬ 
cendancy in Gujarat, where the Caulukya kings Siddharaja and his son Ky- 
inara|Tal3 openly professed Jainism and encouraged the iiicrar)^ and temple- 
building activities the Jains. Heniacandra, ihe author of scvenil works on 
different topics, religious as well a.s secular, lived at the court of the latter. 
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Jainism is one and undivided so far as Sts philosophy is concerned. But 
about the beginning of the Christian era, it became split up into two sects 
called the Diganibaras and the Svetambaras, chiefly on the point of certain 
rules and regulations for the monks, the most important difference being 
that trhile the former held that monks could not wear any clothes, the 
latter asserted that they could During the centuries that followed, further 
minor splits took place amongst both these sects, ihc most important of 
them being one that renounced idol-worship altogether and dev'Oted itself 
to the worship of the scriptures. These arc called Tergpnthis amongst 
the jvetanibaras and Samaiyas amongst the Digambaras, This sect cmie 
into existence not earlier than the sixteenth century. 

CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 

The Jains have played a very important role in the linguistic develop¬ 
ment of the country. Sanskrit lias all along been the medium of sacred 
writings and preachings of the Brahmanas and Pali that of the Buddhists. 
But the Jains utilized the prevailing languages of the different times at 
different places for their religious propaganda as well as for the preserva¬ 
tion of knowledge. In this way, they' exercised a predominant influence 
on the development of the Prakrit languages. They even gave a literary 
shape to some of the regional languages for the first time. 

Mahainra preached in the mixed dialect called Ardha-Magadhi. in 
order tlm he might be understood by people speaking both Mugadbl ajid 
iaurascni, and his teachings were classified into twelve books called 
.^ruiitfig^. These were preserv'ed by oral tradition for some time, but were 
sul> 5 cquently lost. An effort was made in about a,d. 454, during the tenth 
century after Mahavira's tiin/itiid, to reconstruct the lost texts, and the 
result was the present canonical books of the Sveianibara Jains ;vhicb still 
preserve for us the fonn of the .Ardha-Magadhi language. Of late, a VC 17 
rich literature produced by the Jnins has come to light, which preserves 
the form of the language as it was current prior to the evolution of tlic 
present-day regional languages, especially Hindi, Gujarati, and Marathi. 
This language is called Apabhraiii^. It forms the link between the 
classical languages, San.skrit and Prakrit, on the one hand, and the mixlern 
regional languages, on the other. The earliest literature in Kannada is 
of Jaina authorship, and the early Tamil literature also owes much to 
Jaina writers. The Jains have also produced a rich literature in Sanskrit, 
bf>ih narrative and philosophical, and works on grammar, prosody, lexico- 
graphVp anrf mathematics. 

The Jains have always taken their due share in the development of 
arts in ibe country. They erected stupas, as did the Buddhists, in honour 
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d£ their saints, wi tJi their accessories of stone railings^ decorated gate way Sj 
stone umbrellas, elaborate caned ptilat^, and abutidant statues. Early 
examples of these have been discovered at Mathura, But^delkijand i$ full 
of Jaina im^igcs of the clevcrkth and twelfth centuries. The huge statues 
of Bahubaliiip knoun as Gomalesvara^ at Shravanabelgola and Karkala in 
.\fysore State are among the wondei^ of the world. The former was 
erected by Camundaraya, the niinister of the Gahga king Racamalla, during 
the tenth century. The colossal reliefs catted on the rock-face near 
G wall or belong to the fifteenth century. The Jains also built cave-temples 
cut in rocks* the earliest examples of w^hich^ belonging lo the second 
century b.c. and later, exist in Orissa, known as Hathigumpha caves. 
Other examples of vary^ing periods exist at Junagadh, Junnar, Osmanabad, 
and other places. The numerous Jaina places of pilgrimage, such as the 
Parashnath (Parsvanatha) Hills, Pavapuri, and Rajgir in Bihar, and Gimar 
and Paliiana in Kathiawar, possess temples and other architectural monu¬ 
ments of different ages. The Jaina marble temples at Mount Abti in 
Rajasthan, belonging to the elevenih century^ and later, 'carry to its highest 
perfeaion the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and their 
application to the dccoratioti of masonry'% 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Jaina philosopiiy might be summed up in one sentence. The 
living and the non-living, by coming into contact with each other* forge 
certain energies W'hich bring about birth, death, and various experiences 
of life; this process could be stopped, and the energies already forged 
destroyed, by a course of discipline leading to salvation. A close analysis 
of this brief statement shows that it involves seven propositions: firsti that 
Uicre is something called the living; secondly, that there is something 
called the non-living; thirdly, that the two come into contact with each 
other; fourthly, that the contact leads to the production of some energies; 
fifthly, chat the process of contact could be scopjjeri; sixthly, that the 
existing energies could also be exhausted; and lastly^ that salvation could 
be achieved. These seven propositions are called the seven lalivas or 
realities by the Jains. The first two great truths are that there is a jlva 
or soul and that there is an ajlva or non-souL These ivTO exhaust between 
them all that exists in the universe. 

)1VA TATTVA 

The soul, by itself, is imperceptible, but its presence can be found out 
by ilie presence of its characteristic ejualities in a material body. Its chief 
characteristic is consciousness^ which is acconipanied by sense activity, 
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rcspiratioiij and a certain pteriod of ostistence Jn a particular body. There 
is an infinite number of such souls in the ujviversc, and they retain their 
individuality throughout, neither destroying it altogether nor merging it 
in the individuality of any other superior being. In their embodied state, 
they are divisible into two classes, the immobile (sth^ara) and the mobile 
(froid). The former are of five kinds, according as their body is made up 
of earth, water, fire, air, or vegetable substance. The first four arc very 
subtle foims of life, tvhile the fifth is gross. All these five classes of beings 
liavc only one sense develo|)cd in them, that is, the sense of touch, respond¬ 
ing thereby only to a stimulus of physical contact. 

There is a class of beings still lower than these, called the uigoda or 
grou[>souls, in which an infinite number of beings hat'e a body and respira¬ 
tion in common. They infest the whole world, not excluding the bodies 
of men and other animals. They are slowly evolving and sene as a 
regular supply for replacing beings that pass out of the qcle of birth and 
clc:ith by the attatinnent ot 

The mobile (trase) class of beings is also divided into four kinds, 
according as they possess two. three, four, or five senses, i.e. the senses of 
taste, smell, sight, and sound, in addition to that of touch. Oysters are 
examples of the two-sensed beings; bugs and lice of the thiee-scnscd 
inosquuoes, flics, and bees of the four-sensed; and birds, animals, and men 
o c se-sensed beings. Amongst the last kind, again, there are beings, 
like men and most of the animals and birds, that possess sarnfM or a faciiltv 
to discriminate beiu-ccn the beneficial and the injurious, between the 
favourable and the unfavourable, while there are some, like a mrticular 
kind of reptile in the ocean, that possess no such faculty. 

Consciousness being the characteristic of a soul, knowledge is inliemnt 
m every hVIng being, but its stage of devdopment differs. Knowledge 
derived from the observation of nature through the senses {mati jmm) 
is the first to be actiuired and is the most tmiversal. Next come, in gradual 
or or, no^ve ge of the scriptures or of others' experiences irlana), 

of ,e™o hom «nc in ,im, wd plat, (nvndhi jHann). of anolhor^ 

mind (mnml,.^^syn imm). aod, lastly, porfee and snprentt tnowledg, 
of ovcy th.ng (tcola ,,7a„a,. The fin, kinds are possible to any man, 

"Ilo has nualilied 

himself for turvana (illumination). 


AJIVA TATT\'AS 

The scforul reality or tatim is ajtva, the lifeless substance, vrhose essen¬ 
tial characteristic is that u lacks consciousness. It is of five kinds* Ihc 
first kind IS matter {/rndgafn), which includes every thing that is pcr«ptiblc 
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by ihc senses. It could be touched and found to be soft or hard, smooth 
or rough, heavy or Ught, cold or hot: it could be tasted and found to be 
bitter, sour, pungent, saline, or sweet; it may smell good or bad; and it 
may api>ear black, blue, yellow, red, or ivhite. Matter constitutes the 
pln^ical basis of the universe, even as the fiva l^llva constitutes the 
ps)cliical. The elements of nature—earth, water, fire, and air—are all gross 
manifestations of matter, the finest and most subde fomi of which is the 
atom (prtrflffiauu). Even heat, light, shade, and darkness arc forms of fine 
matter, whose particles arc constantly in motion (parispanda), leading to 
a perpetual succc^ion of integration and disintegration, with a variety of 
forms and appearances as the result* In this respect, the Jaiiia vietv of 
matter differs from the atomic thcorj’ of the NySya-Vaiscsika philosophy, 
which assumes as many kinds of atoms as there arc elements. This matter 
is as real and eternal as the soul, and its total quantity always remains the 
same in the universe. 

The second kind of ajiva is named dhernia. It is quite imperceptible, 
though it fills the entire universe of life and matter (/oAflAofe), It has none 
of the chanicteristic qualities of life or matter, but forms the medium of 
ntoLton, which is jiossiblc only through its existence. ‘Just as water heli>s 
the fish to move about, even so dhartw makes the movement of soul and 
matter possible.' 

The necessary counterpart of this subtle substance forms the third kind 
of ajiva called adharma, which also pervades the whole universe and serves 
as 3 medium of rest, ‘like the shade of a tree helping the wayfarer to stop 
for rest'. It will thus be seen that dbarma and adharma are two non-physical, 
inactive conditions of movement and rest, respectively, conceived as real 
substances. They should not be confused w'ith righteousness and un¬ 
righteousness, for w'hich the terms used in Jainism are p«»y<t and papa. 

'I'hc fourth afiva substance is space ttfhith, like the preceding 

two, is non-material. Its nature is to provide s^ce for the existence of all 
other entities. Unlike the other substances, it is infinite. Only a pan of 
it is occupied by the other substances, and this part is called the lokakaia. 
The other part which is void is called ahkakaso. D/tarma, adhartna, and 
are, thus, mediums or conditions of motion, rest, and subsisienoc, 
respectively, all the three of w'hich arc interpenetrating. 

The fifth and last ajiva substance is time (kata), which also penades 
the whole lokakSla in the form of single, independent, minute points 
that never mix together to form a composite body. It brings about 
clianges or modificalions in all the other substances, and it affords them 
extension in time, which, by itself, is beginningicss and endless. For 
piactical purposes (ifyavak&fa), hotvev^r, kata is divitlcd into limited periods 
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such as minutes, hours, days, months, years, and ages* These five varieties 
of <i/itra, together with the pva, form the six substances (drovyas) that exist 
in the uniserse. 

As to the nature of existence attributed to the six substances, the 
Jaina system holds that cxisicitce consists of three factors operating simul¬ 
taneously, namely, production, decay, and permanence. From tile point 
of view of the essential nature of a thing, it is permanent and unchanging ; 
but from the point of victv of its accidental qualities, it originates and 
perishes. The soul is permanent in itself, but its relationship with the body 
begins and ends. The atoms of whidt gold is made are unchanging, but its 
form as a chain or a ring originates and perishes* *A particular point of 
space is the same, but iu occupants are different at different times. Time 
is ever the same, but the appearances and events a.ssociated with it arc 
frequently changing. This is the case with everything that exists. 

SYADVADA OR ANEKANT.WADA 

The Jains have not been satisfied with merely emphasizing these three 
aspects of existence, but they have formulated on this basis a system of 
thouglu called Anck5ntavada or Syadvada, which comes to this that wc may 
make seven assertions, seemingly contradictory but perfectly true, about 
a thing: It is (syadaifj); it is not (syanna^^l) ; it is and is not (syadosfi-nasft) ; 
it is indescribable (iyadaitiktavyum) ; it is and is indescribable (syadasti cn 
avaktavyatii ca ); it is not and is indescribable ca avaktavyam ca) •, 

it is, is not, and is indescribable (syadasti nasli ca imaArat'jor/j ca). A man 
is the father, and Is not the father, and is both—are perfectly intelligible 
staiements. If one understands the point of view from w'hich they are made* 
In relation to a particular boy he is the fa tiler; in relation to another boy 
Ijc is not the father; in relation to both the boys taken together he is the 
father and is not the father* Since both the ideas cannot be conveyed in 
words at the same time, he may be called indescribable; still he is the father 
and is indescribable ; and so on. Thus, the philosophy of Anekantn is 
neiiher self-contradictory nor vague or indefithee; on the contrary, it 
represents a very sensible view of things in a systematized form. 

There is yet another approach to the proper understanding of objects 
and events* W'hen ive take a co-ordinated view'' of things, w’e are said to be 
resorting to naigama naya, ^^'hen wc are Inclined toss'ards generalization, 
it is saitgraba rwya; and when inclined towards particularization, it is 
vyavahara nayo* When a specific point or period of time is of tJic essence, it 
is rpisiitro iiaya* ^\'hen differentiation is made according to the usage of 
language and graintnaT, it ss iobda nayc. When dcrivath'c significance of 
words is ignored and conventional meaning is accepted, it is samabbiriidha 
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And lastly, when words arc used exacily in iKeir original derivative 
sense and significance, it is evambhvia naya. This is the doctrine of seven 
approaches {sapia Hflyn) to the clarification of knowledge. The first three are 
grouped under drauyd naya, and the last four under paryay^i tiaya. 

KARMIC HODV AND ITS END 

\\^e now' come to the third lattva, the contact of the soul with matter 
(fijreua). There is no God or supreme Being creating, destroying, and 
recreating the world. Souls exist in the world from time eternal in 
association w'ith matter. The enjoyment of this association leads to further 
contact, and so the cycle goes on till the association is brought to an end 
in such a way as to avoid any fresh contact! salvation is then achieved. The 
contact takes place in the following way; The soul is always suirouiided 
by a large volume of fine matter called karma. Tliis invades the ^ul and 
settles down on it whenever the soul is found to be in a state of iniquity, 
i.e, affected by the activities of the body, mind, or speech, owing to the 
propelling force of wrong belief or moral failings or passions, namely, angei, 
pride, deceit, or greed. This contact leads to the formation of what is called 
the Mrmana Sanra (Ijody of subtle karma matter), corresponding to the htigo 
orsSJbmn iurtru (subtle body) of the Samkhyas, which accompanies the soul 
throughout life as well as in its migrations from one body to another. That 
this karmana iartra is formed of actual matter particles is evident from the 
fact that it has both weight and colour. Soul, by itself, is very light, the 
lightest of all substances, and hence, in a pure state, it would fly at once to 
the highest point of the lokak^a. as far as the existence of dharjna matter 
would make movement possible. But it is actually kept down ihe ueig ^t 
of its ftarmuna Jarira. The latter also imparts to it a complexion (fesyu) 
that may be dark, blue, grey, yellovr, red, or white. The first three of t esc 
circ regarded as inauspicious and the last three auspicious- 

Closely associated nith is (bonda^), the fourth reality. 

The karmana sarlra. spoken of above, binds the soul in eight different ways, 
according to the nature of the forces developed in it when the inflow of 
karma lakes place. These are called the eight harmos. The first two 
kinds obstruct knowledge and insight (jnSnSvaramya and dar^mjei^iranryfl), 
the third causes delusion in the form of affections and passions (wio iffniyfl), 
the fourth brings about pleasure and pain (vedantya), the fifth determines the 
length of life (ayMfka), the sixth assigns everything that is associai^ vvith 
personality, Lc. the kind of body, senses, health, complexion, and the like 
(namu), the seventh determines the social status at birth (gofm), an i 
eighth produces hindrances in the way of realizing virtues an j:®wers 
(enfarnvfl). 'Fhc time when a particular karma will bear fruit and the mien- 
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sity ot its fruition arc determined ai the verj' time the karmic matier flows 
into the soul. The eight kinds of kanm have been further subdivided into 
Ml classes, mkulated to account for almost every experience that a man 
has in life. 

As will be seen from tvhat has been said above, the four kinds of karma, 
from the fourth to the seventh, may lead to good and enjopblc results or 
the reverse. Pious and holy activities of the mind and body give rise to 
gootl results and vice versa. This apjicars like fatalism, but it is not so, 
because one may, by special efforts, shorten or prolong, transform or suspend, 
the activity of the karntas. It is also open for the individual not only to 
stop any further bondage, but also to destroy or render ineffectual the 
existing bondages. This is the subject of the next two realities samvara and 
niriara. By a systematic control ot the mental and physical activities, any 
fresh inflow of the ftarntos may be prevented, while certain austerities would 
destroy the existing karmai, ^Vhe^ this is achieved in its fullness, the soul 
is set free, once for all, and the cycle of birth and death comes to an end. 
The soul Tcalircs its inherent qualities of supreme knowledge and unlimited 
happine^. It attains salvation (mo/qso), and becomes a perfect being— 
sidd/is. This is the seventh reality or iattva. The mea.%urcs recoimnended 
for bringing about these results form the ethical codes of the householders 
and the monks. 


ETHICAL CODE FOR A HOOSEE[OLDER 
The most important vows of a householder are five, namely, he shall 
not do violence to other living beings; he shall speak the truth: he shall 
not commit theft; he shall not commit adultery; and he sliall set a limit 
to hk greed for worldly possessions. These are respectively called the vows 
of o/iiVi5a, satya, asieya, brahmacarya, and aparigraka. 

The observance ot even the first vow presents many difficulties. 
Firstly, AVhat is violence? and .secondly, Hosv could one avoid it, even in 
the ordinary' pursuit of liis occupation? The anssver to the first question 
is that any action calculatcti to do injury to other living I>eings is violence. 
Killing any being or inflicting a wound upon it or Iscating It is physical 
violence; speaking harsh words so as to injure the feelings of others is 
violence of speech ; while thinking ill of others or contemplation of injury 
is mental violence, as it disturbs the equanimity of one’s own soul, even 
though no harm to others may actually follow. For a fiouscholder. It is 
not possible to avoid all these kinds of violence in .their entirety, and 
therefore he is recommended to discharge hi.s w'orldly responsibilities with 
the minimum injury to others. For giving more practical guidance in this 
matter, injury to others has been analysed, according to the mental attitude 
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of the individual, into four kitid^; (1) accidcrual, (2) occupational, 
{3) protective, and (1) intentional. The injury to small living facings, 
unavoidable in building a house, cooking meals, grinding flour, walking, 
bathing, and similar other activities of daily life, U violence of the first kind. 
When a soldier has to fight and strike his enemy, or when an agriculturist 
has to till the land and carr^' on other operations invoh-ing injury to living 
beings, the injur>' belongs to the second kind. If a tiger attacks j'ou and 
you have to shoot it down, or if you are confronted with a dacoit and have 
to protect your life and property by striking him in selfdefence, the injury 
is of the third kind. And when you kill men, animals, or other lower 
creatures simply for the sake of killing, the injury belongs to the fourth 
kind. The householder is required to abstain fully from the fourth kind 
of injurjv and he should take as much care and caution ^imt loss of life 
in the other forms as it is possible for him. This means the observance of 
the vow of ahithjU in a less dgprous form suitable for a householder, and 
hence it is called anuvrata (minor vow). Not that this will cause no karmic 
bondage, but it tvill be of a minor type, its intensity being proportionate to 
ihe intensity of the passion of the man committing it and to the grade of 
life injured. Piercing, binding, overloading, and starving animals are all 
forms of hirhsSt and should be avoided. 

The same kind of concession, as is allowed to a householder in the 
obscrs'ance of the vow of is enjoyed by him m the obscrv'ance of the 

otJrcr four vows also, and for this reason, they arc all called ttnuvretas* He 
should neither speak falsehood himself, nor induce othci^ to do so, nor 
approve of any such attempt on the part of the others. Spreading false 
ideas, ditmlging the secrets of others, back biting, forging documents, and 
breach of trust are all forms of untruth, and one must guard oneself against 
them. It would be theft if one takes away secretly or by force what does 
not belong to oneself. Appropriating to oneself what another man has 
forgotten or lias dropped, or accepting what he knows to be stolen pioptriy, 
instructing another person in the methods of stealing, adulteration, and 
use of false weights and measures are all forms of theft and should be 
abstained from. A householder must keep himself satisfied with his own 
wife, and should look upon all other women as his mothers, sisters, or 
daughters. He would be violating the vow of 6ni/ima£:ar>'<* 
obscenity. The fifth vow recommends that a householder should fix, before¬ 
hand, the limit of his maximum belongings, and should, in no case, exceed 
it. If he ever happens to cam more than that, he must spend it awTiy in 
charities, the best and recognized forms of which are distribution of 
medicines, spread of knowledge by tlic distribution of religious books and 
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supfXJTi of tcachcK, pro\ ision for saving the lives of people in danger, and 
feeding the hungry’ and the poor. 

Front the aspirant's spiritual point of view, the anuvffttoi are meant to 
give him practice in self-denial, sclf«)ntrol, arid renunciation, TJtis 
purpose becomes more pronounced in the next three vows called the 
gujiavrotas. He should lay down I ini its of distance in all the four directions 
beyond wliich he shall not tiavel in his life (dig vrala); he should prescribe 
further limits of his movements for a specified period of time, according to 
the requirements in view {deia vrata); and, lastly, he should set limits on 
his belongings and occupations for a particular period of lime, and should 
eschew all evil meditations, carelessness about the storing and using of 
weapons, and misusing his influence by doing evil or iiersuading others to 
do so (anartha-danda-vratay. 

The next four vows take him a step further. They are called 
Uhaiiratos or instructive vo>vs, because they initiate him directly in the 
ascetic practices. The first of the instructive sows is contemplation 
{.■wimSyrftfl). Retiring with as few encumbrances, such as clothes, as jjossible 
to a quiet place, be it a temple or a private dwelling or forest, where he is 
not likely to be disturbed, he should stand erect, or s<iuai on the ground, 
or even recline if that be more convenient to him. He should then mentally 
renounce, for the time being, every worldly possession, attachment, and 
aversion, and begin to meditate upon the nature of the Self, the cycle of 
existence which is full of misery, and the way to salvation. This may be 
done once, twice, or thrice a day, ittoming, noon, and evening, according to 
coovenicnc-c, the duration being gradually increased. This gives hint 
mental strength and peace. Physical discipline is then secured by the next 
tw'o VOW'S, posa<ifiolfavd$a and bhogopabhogaparimana. On four days in 
a month, that is, once a week, he should observ'c complete fast, abstaining 
from all kinds of food and drink, and should pass his day in a temple 
reading scriptures or contemplating upon the Self. This is called posad/iopa- 
ifOMf. For each day, he should fix his programme of food and comforts iti 
a restrictive manner, both as regards quantity and quality, and should 
strictly adhere to the same. This is known as bhogopabhogapariifiana. 
The last of the instructive vows is atithi-jtamvibhaga, according to which he 
should, each day. fcc<l. out of what is cooked for himself, such righteous and 
holy persons as may turn up at his house at the proper time. 

These five dpijorjatos, three gunavratas, and four iiksavfatas, in all 
twelve, constitute the chief vows of a householder, and a proper observance 
of them means right conduct (samyak-caritra). But right conduct has to 
lx: preceded by right faith (janiyuA-ddriana) and right knowledge (samyah- 
jnanay ;V deep devotion to those who have attained perfection, or are on 
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ihe way lo it, as wdl as to their teachings, oinstitulcs right faith. In order 
to keep this faith ever enkindled in his heart, a householder should jserfomt 
the daily worship of the gods, scriptures, and teachers. The sages who 
become perfect in knowledge and are on the ver^ of their salvation, 
teaching humanity its duties, are the real gods desert ing worship. Twenty- 
four such arhais or tJrtbankaraSt as they are called, arc rccognired, tvilh 
Rsalihadcva as the first and Parivanaiha and MahavTta or Vardhaniana as 
the last two. Books embodying their teachings and ascetics following the 
rules of conduct laid down therein are the true worshipful scriptures and 
teachers. Right k notv ledge is the knowlwlgc of the seven tattvas as 
projwundcd by the Tirtliahkaras and explainetl above. Right faith, right 
know'icrige, and right conduct together constitute the tvay to salvation. 

For the convenience of practice, the whole course of right conduct of 
a householder is divided into eleven stages (pratima). Right faith, without 
falling into pride or superstitious beliefs and unholy worship, is the first 
stage (duriaua). Next comes the observance of the aforesaid twelve 
vows in a general svay (urfl/a). At the third stage, he devotes him¬ 
self sjrccially to selfcontemplation thrice a day (sflwmyifca). Carrying 
out the programme of the weekly fasts constitutes the fourth stage 
{posadhopavmy At the fifth stage, special attention is paid to avoid 
loss of life by renouncing green vegetables {jacitfa-ljaga). Meals at 
night arc completely given up at the sixth (ralriti/iojdnfj-fj'iigB) i strict 
ccliliacy is ohserv'ed at the seventh ^bralimncBtyB); household affairs and 
occupations are given up at the eighth rantAgo) ; claims to proj>ertics 
in his own name arc renounced at the ninth (psrigfuha-tyagdj ; giving 
consent or advice in worldly affairs is abandoned at the tenth (afiiimafr- 
tySga) : and at the clcvciuh stage, he does not even take footl sjsccially cookc<t 
for himself (uddfjfo-tjBga), At this stage, he is ripe for bunching upon the 
much more arduous career of a monk. 

ETHICAL COl>E FOX A 

A monk completely abandons all worldly possessions and ceases to 
dw'cll under a roof. As aids in the observance of bis vows, he can keep 
with him a jug for holding pure water, a bunch of peacock feathers for 
driving aivay insects from tvherever he may iiave an occasion to sit, and some 
religious books for study. In addition to these, the Svetartilxira section of 
the Jains also aUow'S some clothes lo be w'om by the nionk, but the 
Digambara section prohibits this absolutely and regards the al>aiidoiimcnt 
of all clothing as the stVic non of the monastic Order. He disciplines his 
body and mind by practising twcniy-two endurances (f/arhaha), namely, 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, mosquito-bite, nudity, disgust, scxfceling, 
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movement, sitting, lying. ang«, beating, begging, non-acquisition, discitse, 
stratv-prick, dirt, honour, wisdom, ignorance, and lack oE insight. 

The five vows of non-injury to living beings, truthfulness, non- 
stealing. cclibaqf, and poverty are observed by him in their strictest form 
as iTirtftdiyratflJ, and not as anuiTfl^fW like the householders. He must under 
no circumstances whatsoever injure any living being, in thought, word, or 
deed, not even to save his life. The other four vows are observed with 
similar strictness without the least concession, for this purpose, he others es 
certain forms of carefulness (jflmi/i). He must, for example, walk only by 
day taking care that he kills no being (irya-ifftniti), and in his speech strictly 
avoid Censure of others, self-praise, and talk about women, kings, thieves, 
or eatables. He should speak only beneficial words Ifc 

should be satisfied with whatever food is offered to him, but he should see 
that what he cats is free from all impurity (ejuria-Jiif/iifi)- He must also be 
very careful in placing and taking up his things (Sdatia-mkstfpaiia-ssrniii) as 
well as in answering calls of nature and disposing of refuse (pratislkajtmtika- 
or uljnrga-sanhft), so as to exclude the possibility of loss of life by these 
operations. 

He must so train himself as not to be affected or moved by the objects 
of the senses. A beautiful or an ugly sight, a charming note or a jarring 
sound, a fragrant or foul smell, a flavoury or a tasteless dish, and a tender 
or a rough touch should arouse in him no feelings of joy or hatred, attraction 
or repulsion. He sliould devote himself to deep meditation, eulogistic 
recitations of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras and homage to them, confession 
of sins unwittingly committed and fresh determination to be more cautious 
and careful, and detachment of thought from the body, .\li these come 
under the twenty-eight fundamental qualities (mufflguna) of an ascetic, by 
cultivating which no fresh inflow of karnKis takes place in his soul. The 
existing ftarmiw may then be exhausted by allowing them no opportunity 
to bear fruit. This is done by incans of various practices, the chief of which 
is meditation. 'Withdrawing his senses from all objects, concentrating his 
mind on the Self, ite should reflect upon the nature of reality as propounded 
under the seven taitviis, the qualities of the arhals and the siddhss, and 
the way to perfection. He should so absorb Jvimsclf in these thoughts that 
hunger or thirst, cold or heat, praise or censure, and worsliip or blows may 
have no effect on him. Forgiveness to all creatures, complete absence of 
self-conceit, dcccilfulncss, or greed, perfect honesty, complete self-control, 
and chastity should characterize all his actions, utterances, and thoughts. He 
should l>e friendly towards all, pleased svith the learned, comp.issionate and 
helpful to the suffering, and indifferent towards those rvho might be 
uncharitably inclined towards him* The one aim before an ascetic should 
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be to perfect himself in seltconirol and knowledge and be a light to himself 
and others. 

There are fourteen stages of spiritual advancement (guna-jlfianos). At 
the first stage, an aspirant is steeped in falsehood (mithyatva). If he is 
tacking in the right belief, he is at the second stage (sasadana). There may 
be a mixture of rightness and Ealseliood in his mental attitude (mrJ™). 
Right belief (samyag’daTiana) constitutes the fourth stage. Partial moulding 
of conduct according to the right faith is the fifth stage (deia-uiVala). The 
ascetic begins activities at the sixth stage vilh some slackness in conduct 
and thought (pramalla-virsla). This sbekness is got rid of at the seventh 
stage (flpramaita). The passions are controlled and extraordinary spiritual 
posvers are developed at the eighth (apurva-karana). A special purity of the 
mind which allows no swer\'ing is achieved at the ninth (aniurfii'komiia). 
Very little of self-interest remains at the tenth {sfifotJui-sfimparSyB). All 
delusion subsides at the eleventh {up(^anta-Tnoha)t and it ceases altogetliK 
at the twelfth (Ajina-moha). At the thirteenth, he shines forth perfect iu 
knosv'ledge with ^1 the disabling karmic influences destroyed: he is 
a sayogi-kevalin, an arhat, or a drlAariAara. At the fourteenth and last of 
the guna-sthanas, the mortal coils lose their hold; he is an ayogi-kevalin. 
and, lo, in a moment, he becomes a siddfia, free from jaiitsora for all times I 
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HROUGHOUT V'cdic literature we find two {xnalld currents of 



A ihotight, opposed to each other, one enjoining animal sacrifice in the 
yajnas (saci ificcs), and the other condemning it, the former being represented 
by the Brahiuanas of the Rum-Pailcala country in the west, and the latter 
by the Rsatriyas of the eastern countries consisting of Ka^, Kosala. V'tdeha, 
and hfagarlha. It is also notcwortlty that in these areas the Ksatriyas seere 
at the heat] of society, t«'hereas in the K.urU'Panc3!a country, the Brahmanas 
were the leaders. And again, in the eastern countries, instead of pure 
Sanskrit, Prakrits ircre prevalent, which were the canonical language of 
Jainism and Buddhism. Further, the Atma-vidya of the Upaniurls is found 
to be cultivated by the K&atriyas of these eastern countries, as against the 
sacrificial religion and the adoration of the gods in the Kuru-Paricala 
country. As wc find these features in Jainism, and in Buddhism which later 
arose in this very area, we may conclude that Jainism tvas prevalent in 
the eastern countries, and is as old as the Vedas. It is also held 
by the Jains that the V'edas, at least the portions that are now lost, advocated 
fl/itnVsg, and the cleavage arose betvvccn the two schools tvhen there was 
difference of opinion in the interpretation of the Vedas, as illustrated in 
the story of King Vasu found in Jaina literature as well as in the Maha- 
bharaia, 

THE PLACE or JAINA DARiANAS AMONC THE [SDIAN DARSANAS 

It is the usual practice of Hindu philosophers to classify darianas 
(plulosophies) into two groups—^\''edic and non-Vcdic, otherwise known as 
astika <hrSajta$ and nastika darSanas, Under the former heading, it is usual 
to include Samkhp and Yoga, Nyaya and Vai^csika, Miniathsa and Vedanta. 
Under the latter come the Jaina, Bauddha, and Garvaka. It is but a 
truism to say that the Jaina dnriano is outside the Vcdic fold. But, on this 
score, it is misleading to call it a tmiika dariana (for the term 'nastika' 
is also interpreted to mean those wfio do not believe in any higher reality 
than this sense-perceived world), which beconies stilt more misleading when 
translated into English as ‘an atheistic school*. 

The term 'atheism* has a definite and wcll-rccognired significance. 
It is associated with the Semitic conception of a Creator. One who does 
not accejjt such a Creator and His created activity is generally signified by 
the term atheist. But in the case of Indian darinnatf there is no such 
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implication anywhere. In this respect they arc at one with the Jains. 
The Sutiikhva school openly rejects the creation theory and the doctrine 
of the Creator of the universe. The Yoga school, which lias gained the 
name Sesvara Saihkhya', i.e. Samkhy'a with an Kvara, as contrasted 
with tlic ‘Niriivara Satiikhya* o£ Kapila, is e([ually opposed to Srstivada 
or the creation theory, and holds op Isvara merely as an ideal to be 
realized by man. Besides this function, livara in the Yo^ system has 
no resemblance to Jahveh, the Creator in the Hebrew religion. In 
the case of tlte Nyaya and Vaiksika systems, writers very often s[x'ak of 
an Isvara, with the attributes of sfsti {creation) and somhara (dissolutionj, 
but the word 'stsH' here refers only to the building up of the cosmos 
out of ultimate and eternal elements, the atoms of the physical world and 
the Jtvas of the living world. In the case of the Purva-Mlinaiitsa, we do 
not find any Creator at all. The ultimate factor in evolution is recognized 
to be karma. Finally, in the Uttava-Mimamsa, otlierwise known as the 
Vedanta, there is no recognition of a creation theory at all. The concrete 
world is interpreted to be a manifestation of the ultimate Brahman- 

When wc compare these with Jaina W'C cannot detect 

any fundamental difference among them. The Jaina darsana is opposed 
to Sistit-ada, but it speaks of a Paraniatman or Sarvajfia. the omniscient 
Being, w'ho serves as an ideal to be aimed at by man. It resembles the 
Purva-Mimamsa in emphasizing the potency of karma as the !>asic principle 
of samsara (relative w-orld), but differs from it in maintaining the doctrine 
of Sarvajna. It resembles Vedanta in holding tliat every' individual Jiva is 
potentially a paramatman. As the commentator Gunaratna of Haiibhadni 
.Silri's Saddarsana-samuccaya maintains, the only significance wt am attach 
to the word 'astikn' is a belief in the reality of Atman, of sam-iara (cycle of 
births and deaths), and of ntoAja (salvation) and tlic paih to realize it 
(moA.(fl-mflrg«). According to this interpretation, the darjaiin that could 
he truly called n&stika is the Carv'aka, anti partially that school of Buddhism 
W'hich emphasizes Anatmavada (the doctrine that there is no Atman 
or Self). 


P A NCA -PARA MEyiTIllNS 

Thus, according to jainism, there is no creation of the world, nor is 
there any Creator necessary to explain the nature of the world. After 
completely conquering ail the Aarntas and destroying all the slutckles of 
saihsaric (worldly) consequences, the Self exists in its supreme purity as 
siddha^paramesthin, endowed with the qualities of infinite perception, 
infinite knowledge, infinite bliss, and infinite power. This paramexthm 
with infinite qualities is the conqueror of sau'iSaM, is the pwa, and he serscs 
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as the ideal to be aimed at by all persons tdio desire to escape from the 
cy'cle of births and deaths characteristic of samsaro. 

Besides the siddhu'paramgfthin. Jainism recognises the erAdf' 
paramesthin, who represents a lower stage in liberation than the siddha^ 
paramesthin. Nevertheless, in some respects, the stage of arhat should be 
considered important from the human jwim of view, because it is in this 
stage of Arhathood that the arhat or tirthankara reveals, for the benclit of 
the world, the path to salvation and all the various Agamas or scriptures 
describing such a path. 

Accortling to Jaina tradition, the scriptures embodying the knowledge 
of the ultimate Reality are periodically revealed for the benefit of mankind 
by the llrf/iai'iAertu or the arhals^ whose status corresponds to that of the 
founders of various other religions, or to the conception of the avatdras. 
Born with the privilege of becoming the lord of religion, through the 
atloption of yogc practice or tapas, after destroying the ittosc powerful of 
karmic bondages, the (xrth&nkata attains omniscience in this world. He 
becomes entirely free from the wants and desires chaiactcrtstic of the flesh. 
Establishing his own Self in its purity, uncomaminated by the defects of 
the body which still clings to him, filled whit universal love and mercy 
for all living beings, ivorshtppcd by the lords of the three w'orlds, the 
tirthaitkAto spends some time in the w'orld tvith the object of propounding 
the dharma for ilte benefit of the Jivas that are still entangled in samwa. 
After achiev ing his own object in life by the realization of his true Selfhood, 
and thus becoming endowed w-ith knowledge, potver, and bliss of infinite 
magniiudc. the avhai- or rtrihahkara^puTame^thin wanders over the country 
propounding the dharma and defining the path of salvation, so that others 
may also have the benefit of liberation from samsara, 

Ihere is the traditional belief that, for his convenience, India con¬ 
structs an dabotate moving audience hall which senes both as a vehicle 
carrying the tirthankara from phee to place and for accommodating the 
devout bhakla$ (followers) eager to listen to the truth propounded by him. 
This is known as the samavoiaratta mandapa. Whenever this inattdapa 
appears m any particular locality carrying the tirthankara. there is a reign 
of universal peace and harmony. Even animals naturally antagonistic to 
one another exhibit a tendency towvirds peace and goodwill to one another. 
The tirthankara. who is omniscient {sarvajna) and is immci^ in infinite 
bhss. IS worslupped with one thousand and eight names, such as SarsclSvam, 
Muhadeva., Mahil'VisRDjf Arli^dcvi^ etc. 

Such tirfAfliUoroj appear in the world in different cosmic periods, 
which, according to Jaina philosophy, consist of an age of evolution and 
growth, followed by an age of dissolution and decay. The former is called 
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utsarphu and the latter di'usar/fi'nf, the wo comtituting the complete ctv&mic 
r>‘dc of ttnic. Each of these periods is subdivided into six pirts, and 
the present world-period represents the period of decay or mfOsafpirtl, of 
which the current division is the fifth time-period called fnincania-kala. 
In the period immediately prior to this, the fourth period of oMsafpiui, 
appeared all the twenty-four tirthankaras of the modern world-period. 
These are ^abha or Vrsabha or Adi, Ajita, Samblvava, Abhinandana, 
Sumati, Padmaprabha. SuparAva, Candraprabha, Susidhi or Puspadanta, 
Simla, ^rcyamsa or ^reyan, Vasupfijya, V^imala, Ananta(jit), Dharma, <5anti, 
Kunthu, Ara, MalU, SwTata or Munisumta, Nami, Nemi or Aristancmi, 
Parsva, and Vardhamana Mahavira- W'ith MahavTm ends the line of the 
tirihafikaTos as also the fourth period of avasarpinh 

A tirthankern is associated with five kinds of festivals known as the 
paiica-katyanas, in which the det>as take part. Tlie paficahalyStios are: 

{1) jwargavalarana, the descent of a dem to become a ilrdtatiAara ; (2) inenda- 
rabhi^eka (or fanmbhUeka), rejoicing at the birth of the tlrlkankaTa by 
performing an abhi^ika (ablution) at the summit of Mandaragiri; 
(3) diJba, when the firtfioniiara renounces the kingdom and worldly 
pleasures in order to become a yogin(*1) ktvo(otp^tli, which represents 
the appearance of omniscient knowledge as the result of (apiis and the 
destruction of Aarmos; and (5) paumu/ana, representing the complete 
destruction of all kafittas and the attainment of salvation or the realiration 
of paT&m^(m€t-n.*arup/t. 

Besides these two types of paramtjthins, siddka and tirlhatikara. 
Jainism realizes three other kinds who also deserve reverence and 
tvorship from the dcvoiees. I'hese arc ihe flcflrvii-/'arojuejY/iin, ufod/iyAya- 
paramesthin, and sadhu pafaTnestbiti, Tlicy do not represent the stage 
of compietc libeiation from but ncvertbclcss represent important 

stages towards that goal. The dedrya-paTamesihitts must be free from 
attachment to external things; must show general sympathy and love to 
all living beings; must be actuated by ‘the three jctvels' i.e. 

right belief, right knowledge, and right conduct; must be entirely free 
from the baser cmotioiis, such as anger and ambition : must illustrate by 
their conduct the significance of the five great wa/oj (vows) ; must, be able 
to exercise tiie authority of initiating into the jinn-dfinrnna all those that 
seek to be admitted ; must possess undoubted knowledge as to the nature 
of Reality; must not be actuated by the desire for self-aggrandizement or 
self-praise : and must whok-heartedly devote themselves to the propgation 
of dh^rffm. 

Next in rank to the dfSrya-paramfU/im comes the upddhySya para- 
mrsfhiri. who has no atithority to initiate people inicf the jhm dftarrna 
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or to organise the Jaina s^ngka. (orgaDization). HU whole function U to 
pptilarizc the in order to help the fsouls entangled in samsira 

to reach perfection. He educates and inatmets the ficople. 

Next in order arc s^dhu-paramf^jihinSf the great souls who do not 
have any definite function^ either of authority or of instTueiioii* but still 
ilLusiote through their conduct the path to sah'ation, so that others, 
following their eKaniple, may accept the dh^rma and adopt the path of 
self<Iiscipline and self realization. 

These fite constitute the ffanca-fmramesthhu —the five kinds of persons 
worshipped by the Jains as representing the ideal in life at the diffcrerit 
stages of realization. 


THE AGAMAS OR SCRIPTURES 

The Agamas or the scriptures of the Jains are revealed by the Sarvafna, 
or the omniscient Being. The Jaina scriptures should not be in conflict 
ivith the well-known praminas^ the criteria of correct knowledge. They 
musE be capable of leading men towards higher goals, to svarga and mokjar 
tiiiisi give correct information as to the nature of reality, and must describe 
ihc four puTii^rthas {ends of human life): dharma (religious merJtJ> 
(irl/ifl {wealth), kdma (enjoyment), and moksa. The Agamas w'kh such 
characterisiicsp revealed by the San^ajna, have been handed dotrn from 
generation lo generation by a succession of teachers called ganadkams^ 
beginning svith Sudharman, the chief disciple of the Tirihaiikara 
Vardhamana Mahavira. They arc knosvn by the following appellaiionsr 
ihe Siddhanta, Paramagama, Krtanta, Veda. Sruti, ^stra, etc. 

The Aganias^ are grouped under three classes: Anga* Piirva. and 
Prakirna. The first group, i.e. Anga, consists of twelve subclasses: Acdra, 
Sutrakrta, Stbana, Samattaya, Vydkhyd-prajfiupti or Ehagavatu JnatT- 


» in tlic maiicT of the rcllpmu icriptures. Ehcft is wme differenct of opEn>idiii between 
the I wo sects the Jains^tlu Dl^tnltajas and ^etambaras. About the Einn; of the Mjiurva 
emperor CanEfrairiiptap on aemunt of t terriEile tamirie in. NcirEh India,, a biie body of Jaim 
^5oeiic4 iindti the leadership of BH^tdribihu. with hU ropl di^lple Candra^ti^Ea. who 
rc-tiouneed his kin^m &nd jiHTicd the parsy, migrated lo ihe South for the purpose ot 
nbuining siippprE and ^iirtensnee durinfj ihc pedml ef ihe fimioe. Rni a laiKC scciion of 
ihe J3X1X3 ascetics Hayed behind in Narih India. AVhen she bwly of asceExci who migraied 
lo rhe Sou Eh resumed hortJe 10 ihe Norih, afier [he famine cotidiLion-i had hccn over* they 
lound ibat Ihdr brethren who stayed ^1 home had cHaii^efl iheir hahiti vm much. On 
actoimt of [his change of habits. arose a cleavage bet ween the two. which if supposed 

Id be Ehe origin of a schism within the conuiiunSiy mulling in ihe tw'o sections—the 
Svet^mbacas and the t^ftambaras^. the fomairr school associated wiih those ibaE sEaved at home 
and the latter championed! by those who toigiaEed lo wards ihe Sou Eh. ‘riic boots preserved 
by ibc nofEhem ;m^up were not acoepEed as auEhorilallve hy Uie Digambaras. who maintained 
ihai the original ecilis revealed hy the ilrthflAAnra-^ramesffiifa and preserved by ihc succession 
of Ecachcri were ^ emnp^teiy, and what the ^vetaniharas eUEfnei! as the aiilhorttative lexES 
Were ipunous suwiiuiiei for ihe Insi orijidi^Isi- This i»jitiovenr>' 14 III penisn bcEwecti these 
iwn gmups. Or p>Line. this conEentkm of the Pigaml)aras is not accepted by Ehe ^veLaiiiharajin 
wild claim ihit I heir texts are ijultc valid, inasmurh as Ehcy represctii ilie origin sls^ 
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dhaTiiiakaUm, U^ssaka-daiaka, Anlahrd'dasdka, Anultaraupapatika^daiaka, 
Praina-i/yakarana, Vifjdka-Siiifa, and Dr.jniiBdtt,’ 

Tlic second group, i.e. Purv'a, consists o£ fourteen subclasses: 
Utl>5da, Agrayamya, yirya-f/raiiada, Asti-tidsti^ftruvada, Jfidna-prenjada, 
Salya-pTavSda, Atma-pravdda, Karma-pravada, PratyakhySmi, Vidydnuvddst 
Kalyena, PrartavSya, Kriya-viSdla, and Loka-bindu-sara. 

The third group, i.e, Prakirna, consists of sixteen sulxiivisions: 
SSmdyilta, Ca/ifrynnJflt(‘jfoi«i, yandoJta, Pi'fl/iArfliwflWfl, I'ainayika, Krti- 
Aarnta, Dosa-vaikatika, Anutlarddhyayana, /Toi^'rt-ifjttDB/jard, Kalpy&k&lpya, 
Alahdkalpya, Pundaftka, Afa/ia^urif^arlAa, Padma, Afa/ia/Midnid, and 

Besides the foregoing classification of Aganaas, there is another classi¬ 
fication. According to tlris, the Agamas are of four kinds: Prathajtmnuyoga, 
Carandtiuyoga, Karaijanuyogat and Oriit^anuvogfl, PrsthamSnuyoga con¬ 
tains the biographies of the tirthankaroSf the emperors, and other great 
historical personages relating to India- Such a life-history of the great 
jicrsojiagcs is represented by the Makapura^- Caratianjiyoga deals with 
the course of conduct prescribed for the householder as well as the homeless 
ascetic. Kdre^nuyoga treats of the cosmos and the constituent elements 
svhich build up the cesmos- 'Phe fourth, Dravydnuyoga, is a metaphysical 
treatise describing the nature of life, matter, and other primary categories 
of reality. 


I. JAIN A META PH vs Its 

Metaphysics forms an important portion of Jaina sacred literature. 
The reality, according to Jaina philosophy, is uncreated and eternal, 
According to the 'Patlvaftfiddhigama-Sufra, *Utpada‘vyaya-dhTauvyadak^’ 
mm soP—reality is that u'hich is characterized by origination, decay, 
and permanence, i.c, appearance and disappearance in the midst of 
permanence. The only parallel to this in western thought is the Hegelian 
doctrine of the dialectical nature of reality—the thesis and antithesis 
reconciled and held t<>gether by synthesis. 

Es'ery real object embodies in itself an affirmative and a negative aspect 
synthesized and held together by its otvti complex nature, quite analogous 
to the biological principle of metabolism comprehending and reconciling 
in itself the two opposite processes of katabolism and anabolism. It main¬ 
tains its identity and permanence only through the continued process of 


• Ahoul iht linie of ihe Confcrenct at PJiilipum, aftn ihe iwcK* vrtiV rsmUw, 

vfiw losi^ and ilitf ihrrefprc rectal xcd tloxn- Bni me Pigafnbaira 

whidi h folkik'cd in South Indi-n al! the twelve. r m, j- 

* For a diffcrehi sieeoiint and of the cahoiiicil woriu. Etuy^lopatdni cf 

RrUgion tfnd Ethia, VP. p. 467 (Jiifiisia}—£d+ 
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change consisting of origin and decay—identity and permanence in the 
midst of variety and change. 

Sudt ultimate reals are five in number: fJva, pudgala, dharm^. adhartna, 
and akasa. ITiese are primary constiiueni elements of the cosmos, and are 
technically called paficaslikaya, the five (Httkayas. Asti implies existence^ 
and kdya, volume. Astikdya therefore means a category tvhich is cipahlc 
of liaving spatial relations. Here spatial relation should be differentiated 
from xolumc associated U’ith matter. Nfatcriality or corjwrcality is a 
property which is peculiar to pudgala or matter. Pudgala alone is murta 
{corporeal), the others arc atniSr/a (non corporeal), though they arc asiikayos 
having sptial relations. Of these, the first, fim astikdya. relates to Jivas 
or Atmans or souls. It is the only cetatia (conscious) category’, the other four 
being acetanas. This cetana entity, Jiva, is entirely different from piidgala 
or matter, nhich represents the inorganic world. If kdla (time) is added 
to titese five astikdyas. then we have the six drai/yas (substances) of Jaina 
metaphysics. The time category U different in nature from the five 
W'hereas tlic astikdyas are caj^blc of being simultaneously 
associated tviih multiple spatial points or praddas, time can have only uni¬ 
lateral relation of moments, and hence cannot have simultaneous relations 
to a group of multiple points. 

DRAW A ANt» CUN AS 

ffraiiya is that i^'hich manifests itself through its osvn gnijos and 
paryayas — qualities and modifications. The usual illustration given is gold 
with its qualities of yellowness, brjlliance, malleability, etc. Its parySyas 
or modifications arc the various ornaments iliat can be made of it. f)nc 
ornanicni may 1>e destroyed and out of the gjold another ornament may be 
made. The disappiearance of one parydya or mode and the appearance of 
another, while the substance remains permanent and constant, are the 
characteristics of every dravya, Utpdda and x/yoya. apficarancc and dis- 
apfx'arancc, alway's refer to the changing modifications, while permanence 
always refers to the underlying substance. From the aspect of parydya, a 
thing is subject to birth and decay, from the aspect of dra^rya, it is 
permanent. Therefore pennanence and change refer to itvo different 
aspects—change from the aspect of modifications, and pennanence from 
the aspect of the underlying sulistatice. 

Jama nieiaphysics docs not rccognlte gu«<w without dravyas nor 
drm>yas without gupaj. Qualities without a substratum and a substratum 
svithout qualities are both empty abstractions and hence unreal. The 
qualities constitute the expression of the substance, and the qualities of 
one cannot b6 transformed into the qualities of another. Thus substance 
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and quulutcs arc identical, inasmuch as the latter exhibit the nature of 
the former. In spite of this identity between dravya and gtina, they are 
distinct from each other. If there is no fundamental difference between 
sultsiancc and quality, dravya and gune, there will be no means of 
apprehending the nature ot dravya, except through its manifestation. 
Hence the two most be kept sepamte in thought, though they cannot-bc 
sejx)rated in reality. Dravya and guna, substance and quality, may be 
said to Iw different from each other from one point of view* and yet identic 
cal fmm another point of view'. It is both bheda and abhedOf different 
and yet identical. This bheda'Qbfteda point of view is again peculiar to 
jaina metaphysics. 

In this rcsi>cci, it is fundamentally distinct from the Vaiiesika point 
of view, which holds that drairya is a distinct padarlita from guria, and 
tlte two are brought together by a third principle called samooayo. Jiva 
is a distinct dravya, and knowledge, feeling, and conation, as properties 
of Jiva, exist independently of it, but the two are brought together by 
die intervention of samavaya. Jaina metaphysics completely rejects this 
view. Jnana and other properties of the Jiva or soul are inseparable from 
its nature, and hence the presence of properties in the Jiva is not the 
result of a combination effected by a third principle, If knowledge, feeb 
ing, and conation, the propierties of the soul, were considered to be 
existing independently of it, then the soul without these properties would 
cease to be a conscious principle, a ceiana dravya (conscious entity), and 
hence would be indistinguishable from the acelana dravya (matter). ‘I'he 
distinction between celana and acetana among the reals will cease to tiavc 
any meaning: similarly, properties such as ;>Tan<i and juA/m or dufjtkha 
(pleasure or pain), since they do not have any relation to a cetana dravya, 
will cease to be the properties of the cetarxa entity, and ihetr association 
with the dravya, effected by a third principle, may be with matter, an 
acaiarta dravya, and not necessarily with a Jiva, Thus the absolute in- 
dejiendcnce of girno and gun in, quality and suhstratuin, is rejected by 
Jaina mctapJtystcs as an impossible doctrine. The Jiva, which is by nature 
a conscious or cetana principle, is fundamentally different from material 
substance t and yet in concrete life it is intimately in association with a 
body. 


JIVA olt CETANA DRAVYA 

The description of fiva dravya as a cetana entity is similar to the 
descri])tion of Atman in the Upanisadic literature. Since its nature is 
cetana, or citmmupa. it has the essential characteristics of perception and 
knowledge. In itself, it is incapable of being measured by material units 
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or jjKice units. In the concrete t.orld. it is always found associated with a 
body as an organized being, and has all the characteristics of a living being 
associated ivith a body and other sense-organs. 

The Jiva as an active agent figures as the operative cause of its own 
karmas and m turn enjoys the fruits of such karmas. Hence it is a 
IJ^ower (jmir), an actor (kartr), and an enjoyer (6/ioJt(r). U has knowi- 
cc gc of objects.; it acts cither to possess them or to avoid them ; and as 

wit^the^i thereof. TJtns it is endowed 

or emoln'^ ? consciousne^^onation. cognition, and affection 

diff™? f , Jalna conception of Jivaiman is wholly 

Pumr m^'" the other views. For example, the Samkhya conception of 

mel/l V "“t the actor. Jaina 

metaphysics makes the Atman active in itself, and what it enjovs as JoA/r 

incicly die fruit of its own action which it performs as Attr/y. 

CLASSES OF JtVAS 

Ilf. >'""8 Wlgtioin. in the bmanitnl and .noiogi™! world 

IMS. m &„W an unporunl eharacterlaic of die roncrelc living world 

T^ir" "‘' V? 'r‘^' “ i" P- 

WraprUlo body, i, aid to be of 
dilferciu grades of existence. Tivas, in the bjolnirir-il i * 

lied acmri-rino , 1 . • i J Diological kingdom, are classi- 

cc^ accord mg to their devdopnient, Jaina philosophy divides the livas 

™ development of the Jnse 

h i? ’ y ^ ^ consists of ekendriya tivas or Tivas 

Ih-aTl ™ ^ «-*nseHorgan. Next higher to this are LtLiy^ r7 J 

Jnas haying two sense-organs. Then higfier above, ive haveyivas with 

}ivas or Juas with five sense-organs, and lastly, satnanaska. i e hancftidrixa 

,1* With The fi„t cl« rcL to dre v»eubk ktadim 

shich IS considered to be a part of the livine world Tn j 

with only one renr^Hhe ic "rot'ouch. ’l"''"'''"* 

Thi. docuinc of 
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cxisiencc, is entirely misunderstoofl by some scholars, who go to ihc cxtctit 
of attributing to Jaina philtrsophy a primitive tlociririe of aninusm that 
earth, ivatcr, air, etc. have their own souls. 

Worms represent the second class of organisms svith two senses—touch 
and taste. Ants represent the third class with touch, taste, and smell. Bees 
represent the fourth class wdth sight in addition to the three. Higher 
animals represent the fifth class having in addition the sense of hearing. 
Of coarse, man represents the highest of these classes, having mind in 
addition to the five senses. 


SAStSARA AND MOK^A 

Again, Jivas arc of four main groups according to the four gatis (states 
of existence); devas or divine beings, narns or human beings, nurdjta.T or 
denisrens of hell, and tiryaks or the Sower animals anti the plant world. 
These four heings constitute samsdra, Wfhich is the result of tarmic bondage, 
according to which a particular Jiva will be fwm in any one of the gflfjj. 
Moksa or salvation consists in escaping from the samsark cycle of births 
and deaths in any one of these four gatis and reaching that safe haven 
where there is no birth and death. The Jiva that reaches this stage beyond 
saiitsdra attains the goal and realizes the Truth. Jt is pure JIva or Atman, 
otherwise known as siddha fiva. As long as a Jiva is in samsara, it is bound 
by k^mk shackles which lead to the building up of a body for it, and the 
ptirity of its nature and strength of knowledge have no chance of com¬ 
plete manifestation. Its knowledge is limited, and nature deformed, accord* 
ing as it is bound by various karmas. Since there is no scope for its jmre 
nature to manifest itself, it mainly depends upon the sense-organs as to 
instruction and acquiring knowledge, and its life is mainly determined by 
its environment consisting of objects presented to the senses. Naturally, 
it is attracted by the pleasures derived from the sense objects and repulsed 
by contrary feelings. Till the proper time comes, when it is able to realize 
its heritage of nobility and, purity, it remains immersed in these sense 
pleasures tvhicli only make it move from one birth to another, from one 
gati to another, in an unending scries of births and deaths. 

AJIVA OR ACETANA DRAVYAS 

The dreryas which belong to the non-living class, the ajiva dmvyas, are: 
pudgala, dharma, adharma, akdia, and Adia--*maticr, the principle of motion, 
the principle of rest, space, and time. All these arc acetana (insentient) 
droi^'as. Pudgala or matter is murta drai^yo, the corporeal category which 
can be perceived by the senses, ft is associafod with sense properties such 
as colour, taste, and smell. These consist of ultimate entities called atoms 
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or paramai^its. By tlic combination of these atoms* aggregates are formed 
Aihich arc called Akondho. Xhus the term 'jAnotiAd' in Jatna mctaphysHsi 
means quite a different thing from the Buddhistic skandha. These aggre- 
^tes may range from the smallest molenilc of mo atoms to the most 
im|>ortant and biggest aggregate or mahd-ikantlha, represented by the whole 
physical universe. Thus the constitution of the physical universe is 
entirely dependent upon the ultimate eonstituent elcmctiis, the paramdnus. 
The pay-ica bhutas (five elements) of the other systems are but example^ of 
these aggregates of atoms. The paTomanu or the ultimate atom cannot be 
perceived by the ordinary senses, so also the minute aggregates or ilic 

The peculiar doctrine of the jaina metaphysics is the doctrine of kannic 
natter, k^f,mprayoga /nidge/e-subtle material aggregates which form 
the basis for the building up of the subtle body {karmana hrira) which is 
associated with every Jiva till the time of its liberation or moksa. The gross 
organic body, tvhich is born of the parents, nourished by footl, and subject 
to disease, decay, and death, is known as audarika iarlra —the body which 
IS given birth to and is cast away by the Jiva asaociated Avith it at the time of 
dmih. But the Jiva cannot so cast away the karmana iarim during its 
cxLstcncc m samsaru. It is inevitably associated with every sathsarl itve 
throughout Its carwr in the cycle of births and deaths. In fi,ct, it is this 
amiic b^y that is responsible for the sariisartc changes of Atman schich 
^ ^ drarya. Its intrinsic purity is thus lost or dimin¬ 

ished, becau.se of its a.ssociation with this karmic bodv built up bv the 
psychic aaivities of the soul itself. Conscious activities 'such as desires and 
cinottons, according as they are healthy or unhealthy, act as cmsal condi* 
tious for the building up of the karmic body which then becomes the s ehklc 
for good or evil, and m its turn affects the nature of the pss’chic experience. 
Thus the interdependence between Jiva and the karmic Ijodv, acting as 
Qt«e and effect, c^ch in its turn, continues to keep up the show of the 
.sam^i 1 C drama. But this should not be interpreted as fa tat ism. because 
the Jiva has m ns unfailiomabic being a mighty potency transcending the 
hmiiauons imposed upon it by its association with its karmic bodv Each 
I«i^n has the power and possibility of fn;coming an architect of his own 

7iufl and pudgaU, soul and matter, thus constitute the main draj^as. 
All activities m the world are ultimately traceable to these two entities. 

- ^hriya^dravyas~drm^^, w-hich are 
rapihle of acting. The otheT drairyas-^harma, adhartna. akSsa, and kdh 
are call^ mAkuya^dryoA-^mvyas without intrinsic activities. Of these 
ttAtifa refers to space. Its only function is to accommodate the other dmoyq/ 
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Space, according to Jaina meiapiiy^sics, is infinite in extent. Thai portion 
of akasa which accommodates the concrete world u ith its jwnijflrj pvas and 
fmdgala is called ioka^kaia^piK accommodating the v%'orId. The .space 
Ijcyond. where there is neither matter nor soul, is called ofoAfl-oA^^thc 
space beyond the vvorld. Thus the physical universe is supposed to have a 
definite structure, within which are accommodatctl all the Jivas and all the 
ffitdgttla ikandhas and /joromarnu. Dharina and adfmrtna. the principle 
of motion and the principle of rest, are two rategories peculiar to Jaina 
metaphysics, and not found in any other Indian system. The two penadc 
the whole of lofui-ckaia. They do not extend beyond it. Subtle and iuiper- 
ccptiblc in themselves, they arc endoived with important proper ties of 
serving as conditions for'niotion or rest. Movenieiu in the world is asso- 
ciated w'ith cither a Jiva or pudgala, these being sokriya drovyast Hut while 
life and matter are both capable of moving of their own aexord determined 
by appropriate operaiivc causal Condi Lions, their movement is dependent 
upon the presence of the nonnaperative principle called dharma. Remaining 
in itself non-operative, this dharma dravya serves as a condition for making 
mo\x*ment i^ossible; and the illustration generally given is ihc presence of 
water for the movement of fish. Y\''hcn a fish swims, the movxmciu is due 
to an operative cause present in itself. Nevertheless, swimming would l>c 
impossible without the presence of water. 

Similarly, w'hen a moving object, living or non-living, conics to rest, 
it is necessary to have die presence of an opposite principle. Such a prin¬ 
ciple, determining rest, is adharma drat/ya. This also i.s a non-operative 
condition of rest. A moving object coming to rest is the result of an opera¬ 
tive condition present in itself, A bird must cease to l>eat its w'ings so that 
its flight may come to a stop. But the stopping of activity requires a 
further condition. A bird cea.sing to fly must perch on the branch of a tree 
or on the ground. Just as the branch of a tree or the ground serves as a 
non-operative condition of rest, the presence of the adharma principle serves 
as a condition for the moving objects to come to rest. 

Without these two principles of d/iarma and adharma, there would lie 
no definite structure of the world, The cosmos would disintegrate into 
primordial atoms, w'hich might spread throughout the whole of infinite 
spice. There would be no distinction between foka and aJoAa, the world 
and the I>cyond, 7'here wouli! be no permanent constitution of the world. 
U iihout constancy in the structure of the world, there would be nothing 
left but chaos. Hence what sustains the world as world, and what prevents 
the disintegration of the world into a chaos, is the presence of these two 
principles. 

The last dravya is ka^a or time. In Jaina metaphysics, time is a 
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ncressan' categor)' of existence. The whole world consisting of matter and 
soul is in a process of change, either evolution or ittvolution. Cltangcs 
involving giowth and decay comiitnte the very nature of the concrete world. 
Ihc process of cliange without time would be unintelligible and must be 
dismissed as illusoni. Since the concrete world cannot be dismissed as 
illusory, the categoiy of time must be postulated as a neccssaiy condition of 
change. Kdla dravya consists of moments or kdh-psr&maTjms w'hich constitute 
a time series having only the relation of before and after. There can be no 
simultaneous moments in the time series. The vydmhdrika or conscntional 
time is the time svhich wc use in our social life, the durations being nieasuretl 
by the movements of the sun and moon. This is of dilferent durations, 
according to different measures, and ranges from the shortest nimisii to the 
longest yuga. 


KARMIC BODY 

We have noticed already that throughout its siitisaric life the Jiva is 
associated with a karmic body, which forms the nucleus around w'hich the 
grosser bodies are built up. According to this conception, the building up 
of the karmic Ivody forms the foundation for life in s&nisara and the dis¬ 
integration of the karmic body constittties the final liberation of the Jiva. 
The process of building up of the karmic body and the plan of breaking it 
up arc important aspects of metaphysical truth. ]lva and afim, the primary 
entities, are brought together to build vtp the body appropriate to each Jiva 
in the following process: Aitova, w'hich means ‘fiowing in*, of karmic 
molecules that arc attracted by a Jiva, according to its characteristic psychic 
experience, is the main basis of the building up of the karmic body, svhich, 
like the cocoon of a silkw'orm, surrounds the Jiva and acts as an impedi¬ 
ment against the free manifestation of its intrinsic qualities. Asrttva leads 
to the next stage handha, when the karmic matter gets settled, or fixed up. 
in the karmic body. Fins Aarnra-bondage ts of various Intensity and dura* 
tion. So long as the Jiva is not alive to its own intrinsic properties, and so 
long as k identifies itself with objects alien to itself, the building up of the 
Lirniic cocoon goes on interminably. But when the Jiva rcalixes its nature 
as distinct from the material world, it endeavouis to extricate itself from 
the trammels of uintsdra, the mot cause of which is the karmic body. 

The fiisi step in extricating oneself from the shackles is called sardvata, 
ptiumg a stop to the inflow of karmk matter. This is done by developing 
an appropriate mental attitude characterised by freedom from the attrac¬ 
tions of sense objects and concentration upon one's own nature. In other 
words, yogic meditation or iopas is the nccessaty- condition for preventing 
the Rowing in of fresh karmic matter. When this is achieved, the yogin 
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turns his aitcntion to the karmic dicposils aircady present in his kannic 
bodv. By concentrated attention and endeavour lo realize one’s own true 
nature througit tapaji, the bondage of already deposited karmic matter is 
loosened and Itnally shaken off. This process by which the karmic body 
gradually gets disintegrated by the attack on its intensity and duration 
is technically called nirjarS, When the asraiM of new karmic ntatter is 
shut out by sarhvara, and the old karnitc matter, already present, crumbles 
and disintegrates through nirjara, the karmic body gradually gets attenuated 
and linally disappears. Side by side, the intrinsic qualities of the Atman 
get expressed more and more, till it shines in full luminosity, in infinite 
greatness and infinite glory, tvbich state represents Anal liberation or moAsa. 
Then the samsaric Jiva, by the process of destroying all the karmai, becomes 
Paramatman, the pure soul with inhnite knowledge, pow'er, and bliss. 
These stages reprcscni critical periods in the life-history of the soul. 

DUFtRENT CL,\SSiFICAT10NS Ol CATECORtES 
Technically, mraim, bandha, samvura, nirjara, and moksa, together 
with the primai’y entities, jiva and afiva, constiiute the seven iatlvas {prin* 
ciples). If we add the two mental attainments, punya and papa (virtue and 
vice), to these, we get the nine padarihas (catc^riesi). TJius we Itavc in 
Jaina njetaphysics the five astihayoJ, the six drovyas, the seven taltvas, and 
the nine padarthos, classified from different standpoints. 

II. J.AtNA LOGIC AND THEORY OF RNOIVLEDGE 
VVe have already seen that, in Jaina metaphysics, is an intrinsic 

projseiiy of the Jiva, and that it gets clouded in the state of ntuisaru by the 
karmic Iwdy. As such the process of knowing must be interpreted to be 
the process of the manifestation of the initinsic nature of the Jiva. JiiSna 
or knotvlcdge is of five different kinds according to the stages of the spiritual 
tlevelopracnt of the sotd, viz. mad, srufo, avadhi, manaki^ftaryaya, and kevala> 
Matt jmna iiefcrs to the ordinary process of sense experience, which is 
generally condiuoned by perception tlwough the scnse-orgpn.s and the in¬ 
ferential knowledge based thereon, ^rufa jndtta is the knowiedge revealed 
by the scripture, the scripture itself being revealed to the world by the 
SanM|f5a. Avadhi jhSm conxsponds to what is knosvn as clairvoyance. It 
is a kind of cxira-scn.soiy perception, not ordinarily avaitabic to all persons, 
though it is latent in everyone. Through the instrument of cxira-sensory 
perception, one may actually see events taking place in a distant land or at 
a di.stant time. iManah-paryaya jndtia refers to the knowledge of thoughts 
in other minds. It has direct access to the mind of other persons, and this 
cajxicity arises only as a result of yoga or tapas, Kevaia plana jofers to the 
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iiifitiitc kiioivicdge wJiidi the soul attains as tlie result of complete libejuiioii 
or moksa. I hcse are the fire kinds of f tiaiia i^-Juth constitute the (tramajm 
(instruments of knowledge). Of these, the first two arc descriJjetl as parokm 
knowledge derived through an intcncniiig medium. The other 
three arc called pratyak^ plana —knoirlcdge derived liirough direct percep¬ 
tion by the soul without any intervening medium. 

It 15 the function of tlicsc pratndiias to reveal the nature of objects 
in reality. The external world revealed through these pramdtuts consists 
of teal objects, and hence should not be dismissed as illusory'. In this respea, 
the Jama theory of knowledge rejects the theory of MaW of Advaitism. 
as well as the Buddhistic doctrine of illusoriness of the objectis e world. The 
function otpUna is merely to reveal, on the one hand, the objeaive reality 
tvhich IS already existing, and also to reveal itself, on the other hand. Knowl- 
c ge therefore is like a lamp, which, on account of its hiininosiiv. reveals 
other objects as well as iLsclf. The external objects so known are in¬ 
dependent. inasmuch as they exist by themselves, and yet are related to 
knowledge as they are revealed by it. Similarly, the soul is both the 
subject and the object of knowledge in one. Inner experience reveals this 
nature of the .^ul, ^diich is a C£{ana (conscious) entity. 

The logical doctrine of Jaina philosophy forms the most imiKfruint 
. ^ school. T he fundamental principle of this logical doctrine 

implies the iiOMibility of a positive and negative predication about the same 
^Hig. Ihjs doctrine is gcncnilly referred to as asti-nasti, is and is not. 
According to Jama logic, aJfiimative predication aliout a thing depends 
upon four conditions— svaksetra, svakSta. and svalMva. i.c. its 
own substance, us own locality, its own time or duration, and its own nature 
or tnodihcation. Correspondingly, the negative predication about the same 

of an opposite nature— paradrairya, 

fr^tte f' ^’^ver localky, 

matle nf ' 1 his ornament is made of gold, and it is not 

ornammrrV^ff mctal-at^c two obvious predications aI>out the same gold 
ornament, the affimution (asti) from the point of view- of itself (svadr^^ya) 

’ -‘her substan^; 

hCwl 1th ’ I' " '^‘hens. and 

tuX. I ™ in Rome-affimuttise predication horn and 

individtla i3\ “fhrm the historical period of an 

ndnidual when we refer to his ptopev time in history' is^>akSla). and denv 

Ills rx-laiionship to any other period of time {parakiifay Tennyim lived in 

the \ ictorian age. and he did not live in the Eliimbethan period. In the 
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same way, the last condition, bhava or mode may be estplained. Cliarles 1 
flic<I on the scaffold, and he did not die in his bed. 

Fmm these examples, it is quite obvious that both affirmative and 
negative predications are possible about the same thing from different 
jmiiits of view. From the same point of view, certainly it would be absurd 
to talk of affirmation and negation. The affirmative predication is condi¬ 
tioned by one aspect and the negative predication is conditioned by another. 
It is this difference of aspect that makes the asti'HasU doctrine quite 
reasonable and ctiables us to have an affirmative and negative predication 
about tlie same object of reality. It may be urged that both ojfi and 
affirmation and negation, being applicable to the same thing, the doctrine 
has to apply es'cn to non-existent things such as the sky-flower and rabbit’s 
horns, and that they too exist in some way, since what can accommodate 
the negative predication that it is not must also accommodate the positive 
predication that it is. The reply is that the asti-nasti doctrine is applicable 
only to existing reals. It is only in the case of an existing reality that 
one can talk of svadravya and paradravya, si/aksetfa and paraksetra, etc. But 
ill the case of a non-existing thing, one cannot apply these different points 
of view, and hence the doctrine is not applicable to absolute nonentities, 
but only to the reals. 

Based upon this principle is the doctrine of saptabhangi, the seven 
modes of predication. In order to speak of something in relation to it.s 
own substance or locality, time or mode, affinnation or mti is needed, while 
in relation to another substance or locality, time or mode, ncgaiton or Fi5ifi 
is to be used. If both the aspects are to be spoken of, then both asti and 
ndsit are to be used, but one after another. Again, if both the aspects, 
aflirmaiivc and negative, In the same predication, arc to be express^, it 
becomes inexpressible by language—it is avaktmfya. These are the four 
initial modes of predication in the group of saptabhaftgL By attaching the 
fourth term 'avaklavya' to each of the first three, ive arrive at the .seven 
modes of predication: asti, nasli, asti-Ttasii, twaktavya, asti-twaktat'y(tt tiasib 
avakiavya, anti asti-tiSsli-iwaktavya, These are the only seven possible ntodes 
of predication that w’c can hav'e. 

Is it possible to make the predication in each case in an absolute sense? 
Jaina logic does not rccognire any such absolute predication. The nature 
of reality docs not admit of it. Any real substance, since it embodies in 
itself the qualities as well as iLs modifications, must lx: described as some- 
ihing jjcrmanent in itie midst of chiinge, an identity in the midst 
of difference. One cannot describe a thing as absolutely unchanging 
pcnnaneiice, or absolute cJtangc without permanence. Similarly, one 
cannot assert that the qualities are absolutely distinct from the thing, nor 
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that they are absolutely identical since reality is by natiiic an identity in 
the midst of diversity, unity in the midst of multiplicity, permanence in 
tlxe midst of change. Since reality, while maimaining its identical nature, 
expresses itself through multiple Eonm^ it is A. true 

apprcliension of its naiure must iiccognize this aspect of reality and hence 
.should reject any type of absolute predication. Jl h because of this ihai 
Jaina is called Anekantavada, as opposed to other which 

are Ekatuaxatb. Since absolute prcxiication is iniixpssible* Jaina logic 
recognized only relative predication. Thus the term ^syii*, which literally 
means "perhaps*, is prefixed to the predication, and it implies *from one 
f>oint of view*. It is added on to the seven modes of predication referred 
to in the doctrine of saf^iabh^ngJ, viz. syadastit sydnn^li^ and so on. This 
doctrine is therefore called by the names Saptabhangi and Syadvida. 

UL JAIN A ETHICS 

The most imporiaiiL teaching of Jainism is Mok^-marga (p^th to 
sahaiion). Smnyitk darimm (right bith), sdinyak jiidna (right knowledge)^ 
and samy^k rijri^rfl (right conduct)* known as rainatraya {the three jeivels), 
togeiher constitute the path to salvation^^ "I hey are wholly different 
from iho Bhakti-marga of the Bhagavatas, Jnlna-marga of the Vedantins* 
and Karma-marga of the Mlm^sakas. Unlike these religious schools, 
which lay all the emphasis either on bhaktif or jmna, or karma, as 
means of salvation, Jainism holds that all the three must cchexist in a person, 
if he is to walk along the path of salvation* The Jain a cotmnentators make 
the meaning quite clear by bringing in the analog)' of medicine as curative 
of some malady. Faith in its efficacy, knowledge of its use, and actual 
taking of the medicine—all these three must be present if a cure is to be 
effected. In die same way, the universal malady of satiisaric misery, which 
evciy soul is stiffering from, can be cured by this triple panacea, the 
rahwlraya, \vhen accepted as a niixturc of the three principles of right 
faith, right know^Iedge, and right conduct. If any one clement is missing, 
the other two, though each is valuable in itself, would be useless. 

There are two courses of moral discipline or conduct according to Jaina 
ediics, one prescribed for the householder and the other for the homeless 
idiirjy^bi. In both cases, the ctxie of morals is based upon the docirme of 
ahhhsQ. I’hc j>ath of righteousness or dhanm consists of the ratnairaya. 
Dharma i von Id be incomplete if any one of these is warning- 

Of these three, the first, samyak dariana or right faith, is the basis of 
conduct and the important starting point in the religious life of a Jain. In 

* Serrfiyii^-ctffrJi!rna-/tT4puz-f^r4tra^l ol UmlsvSEnitl. 

The (^eninil jaiiH PubUitiinf; Ifoiur, Artah). 
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order to possess an unwavering faith, the Jaltia householder is expected to 
get rid of the three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight kinds of 
haughtiness or arrogance. The three types of superstitious ignorance are 
the three /oAa-fftfldha, deva-n^Udha, and p^andi-mv.^ha. TIte first 

refers to the general siipenstition among people that by bathing in the 
so called sacred rivers, or climbing up the hills, or walking through fire one 
acquires sanctity. The second refers to the belief of the people in the 
porvets of gods and goddesses who are endotred with human qualities and 
human emotions, and to the propitiation of such gods and goddesses w'ith 
the object of securing certain selfish ends. The third refers to devotion to 
certain false ascetics and acceptance of their teaching as gospel truth. 
Freedom from these three types of superstition is the primary' condition of 
right huth. One who has the right faith must be free from the eight types 
of arrogance, for humility is a necessary' condition for emcring the kingdom 
of God. These eight are* arrogance of (1) the possession of intelligence; 
(2) the ability to conduct a grand type of temple worship ; (3) nobic family ; 
(4) cASte: (5) physical or mental strength; (6) magical powers; (7) tapas 
or yoga ; and (S) the beauty of one's person. 

The householder, thus equipped with right faith and right knowledge, 
must observe the five vratas or alktinences: ahimsa. satya, a^teya, brahnia- 
carya, and aparigraha, i.e. he must be free from crucky, untruth, theft, 
unchaslity, and avarice and unnecessary luxury. They arc called atiuyratos, 
the minor code of morals, when they are of litnLied application, and tvhen 
they arc applied without limitation, they become nioASirofos, the major 
code of morals, which are prescribed for the yatis or homeless ascetics. 
Every householder is expected to practise these five irrallns according to his 
capacity. He has to pass through eleven stages or grades of a householder's 
life before he can enter the life of an ascetic. 

The first vratc, ahiiitsd, means not injuring or hurting in any way any 
living being, an animal or even an insect, cither by thought, word, or deed. 
It includes forbearing from binding them cruelly s%'ith topes, thus preventing 
free movement, compelling them to cany' burdens beyond their capacity, 
and not feeding tliem properly. It is not enough if he does not himself 
directly injure; he should neither cause injury' through an agent, nor 
indirectly approve of the conduct of others ivheo they indulge in such an 
act of cruelty. The second vrata, not to utter falsehood, is quite obvious. 
But it is interesting to note that even speaking truth which results in injury 
to others should be avoided. Thus it is clear that this principle is sub- 
ordttiated to the principle of ahimsa, which is the primary principle, Tliis 
second ivata of satya includes refraining from teaching false doctrines ivith 
the object of misleading people ; openly proclaiming from sheer wantonness 
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ccrLaiQ secrets such as Ulosc pertaining to the ptivate life of people ; scandal- 
mongering otU of env'y; sending anonymous letters containing mischievous 
insinuations t and suppressing the truth for ihe puqjose of deceiving others. 
The third asieya or non-stealing, has to be interpreted in the same 
comprehensive manner. A thing may be left by one due to foiget fill ness; 
it may accidentally fall on the road. Such things beionging to others should 
not be taken possession of. for it may amount to stealing oUiei^s" projM^rty. 
This principle also Eorhids indirect stealing in five different tvays: 
instigating a person to go and steal in soniebotiy's house^ receding stolen 
property, accompanying a victorious army in a military^ campaign with the 
object of looting the enemy's town, using fraudulent tveights and measiiresp 
and adulterating things in selling them. The fourth principle, brahm^xcixryii, 
refers to chastity or sex purity in thought, word, and deed. The last \m\\ 
aparigrahaf refers to limiting one*s attachment to ^vealih and other tvorldly 
possessionsr^^flnmirfl patigraha^ InotTlinate longing for ivorldly goods will 
never result in contentment and happiness. It prevents spiritual harmony 
and peace in life. Hence c\en a householder lias to reduce his wants and 
limit his desires, if he js lo pursue his spiritual career and not be altogether 
lost in the ivorld. 


THE. STATE OF THE FIOMELESS 

The paitca (inutJ>rafas are bat the probation tor the pafica mahavratas* 
The discipline for the householder i$ q^ecially intended to liberate him from 
the domestic ties which bind him to his wife and children, lo his land and 
ivealtfL After conipleting this period of probation, the householder evidently 
is c.'tpected to enter into a wider realm of activity as an ascetic \'Ogin. His 
lose and sympathy^ liberated frotn the sphere of domestic environment, 
will thereafter become available for the whole living creation. He cjuiut the 
house to make the whole realm of nature his abode. He has no roof to 
lisc under except the siar-bcspangled canopy of (he hcasens. The yogir^ 
ha,s to oh($ervc certain principles and adopt certain courses of conduct 
appropriate to his new siirraundings. Since he has no ncetl to associate 
himself with the ordinaiy' social occuptions. he limits his words and thoughts 
and refrains from indulging in tcwless and unneccsssiry activities. An 
ordinary^ person is generally a slave of his emotions: and his behav iour 
becomes characterized by liai^hness of speech, luistiness of ninveiricrH. and 
gencnil excitement. But in the case of the yogiu* who has conquered such 
emotions through dhyana (meditation), genileness of behaviour comes 
naturally. His words are soft and soothing j the movements of his limbs 
are gentle and peaceful. In his presenccn timid birds and animals ivill 
muster courage, and even wild anin:tats will lose their ferocity. 
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Thus equipped with an internal peace and harnionyj die yog in carries 
about him a spirit full of melody. His whole discipline aiim at the con(|uest 
of the environment. His pride consists in being tnishatcu by its changes. 
His thoughts arc fixed on higher and nobler things. The body which may 
be a source of inconvenience and trouble to the ordinary man ceases to be 
such in the case o£ a yogrth For, in his case, the body derives its strength 
and vitality from the inner strength and vitality of the SpiriL To one who 
carries in himself the universal panacea, there can be neither disease nor 
decay. This conquest of the environment^ including his oivn body, carries 
him through the threshold of a new-er W'orld. ivherc he enjoys a happiness 
far surpassing the pleasures of the senses, and he secures the peace that 
pa^cth understanding. The ordinary conventions which arc made so much 
of by the man of the ivorld are completely discarded by the superman, the 
yogin. Hence his words and actions become unintelligible lo the people 
at large. He has secured the citizenship of the world of reality, whereas 
they are still filing in the realm of slradoivs. 

message of JAIXISM 

The pleasures of a deva, however great they be, must end some day. 
Even Devendra, the king of the gods, ivith all his greatness, can never enter 
the kingdom of God^ if by the latter is meant that spiritual liberation 
implied by the term moksa. He must become a man before he can think 
of Heaien. For man forms the Vay in' for that paradise wherein is situated 
the temple of spiritual freedom. This embodies an important iruih, viz. 
that man’s heritage as man is far superior to any other riches in tiic world. 
It is tilts wonderful spiritual heritage of man that Naciketas woiild have 
from the lord of Death, in preference to theoverSordship of the three worlds 
offered to him. It is this heritage again that Maiueyl preferred to all 
the accumulated wealth which offered by her husband, Yalfiavalkya. 
Again, it is to inherit diis Kingdom that prince Siddliartha cast away his 
father s kingdom as wortiiless and put on the mendicant’s robe, in prefer¬ 
ence to the royal ctowri. This is the message of Jainism lo mankinti. ‘Be 
a man first and last, for the Kingdom of Go<l belongs to the son of Man’, 
k is this same truth that is proclaimed in tinmisiakablc terms by the 
Upani^dic text *T(tt tmm m" (Thou art Tliat). 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF JAINISM 

M any religious and philosophical movetuents cotiiribmed their different 
hues to the multt-coloured C3nvs& of the ancient culture of India. 
Of these, the religious and philosophical system, at present known as 
Jainism, uas, in the time of Parivanitha or, more accurately, of Mahavtm, 
designated Nirgranthism (Niggantha Dhamma), though it ivas known by 
the general name Sranianism as well, a terra which was applied to all non- 
Brahmapical scccs. I t svas known as Nirgranthism* because it laid supreme 
str^ on non posst'ssion and on reitunciation of the house (agm or grha), 
which was considered a knot (grantha). It also held that the conquest of 
the evil tendencies of attachment and hatred was the real end, and that the 
act of non-vioience or austerity or renunciation which fails to achieve this 
end was spiritually futile. The promulgators of this ideal came to be 
regarded as /inaj (victors), and their religion came to be known as Jainism. 
Over and above the general characteristics of Siamaiiism, Nirgranthism or 
Jainism has some sf«cific characteristics, ethical and philosophical, based 
on equality and non-violence. 


EMPHASIS ON SaMAIYA OR EQUALtTY 

Jamism lays great stress upon the altitude of equality. It has identified 
this attitude with the famous Brahmantc conception of Brahman, and has de¬ 
signated the whole religious conduct and philosophical thought that helps the 

*" 0 * ^ (brahmacarya), even 

Buddhism has dcsipiatcd the principles of goodwill (mflf(rj)and the like as 
brahmaoihaTa. Further, just like the Dhammapada^ and the Makmdfata,^ 
the Jama texts^ identify a Sramana. who embodies equality, with a Briihmana. 

Among the twelve Angas of the Jaina scripture, S5maiya (Samayika) 
occupies the first p ace. and is knotm as the AeSringaMtra. We can find the 
religious and philosophical views of MahavTia most prominently in this 

’ principle of equality. The Prakrit or the 

Magadhi term Mya has reference to the idea of equality (sSmya, 

thn^eriLT''”^!! necessary' rites prescribed for 

he ascetics as well as the laity, and of these is the mist important. 

W henever a layman or an ascetic takes the vow of religious conduct in 

365,54 i 269.50 55. &e ilsq LI. I ay 

iffra (GujaiaiJ).^ i' desajra, i^i<ih^bhATalit en^ 

* i/ticrodhyityAna^SQfni^ 26 , 
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.iccordaiice wiih liij! position and right, he utters the oath ^karemi bhante 
samaiyam\‘ which means ‘1 undertake to observe, C) Lord, the attitude of 
equality'. This has l>ecn dearly explained in the very next passage uhich 
runs: 'savajjam jogath paccakkhami' dissociate myself fioni harmful 
activities according to my capacity). 11 is because of this supreme importance 
of iSmSiya that the famous scholiast Jinabhadragani ii.sani5iramana of the 
ses'cnth century A.n. composed an elaborate commentary entitled the 
on it, and shown that these three factors of religion, 
viz. faith, knowledge, and conduct, constitute svhat is called samatya.* 

'I‘he author of the Bhagavad-GltS composed his srork on the basis of 
the attitude of equality that was already pie valent in such schools as the 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Bhagavata. This is the reason why we find in it, on 
numerous occasions, the inculcation of the spirit of equality by such terms 
as ‘jdinadarsp (one possessed of the attitude of equality), 'jatjiya' (equality), 
and the like. This attitude of equality, as found in the GW5, was originally 
identical with that found in the .ilcdrar'iga^iffra. But it has assumed 
different forms which trere in accordance with the spirit of the systems with 
wliich it was integrated. The Gita dissuades Arjuoa from the acceptance 
of the life of a mendicant, and urges him to fight. The Acdrafiga-SDlra, on 
the other hand, utFuld instead say: If you are a true warrior (^atriyd'uJm), 
you should not enter into warfare when you arc inspia-d by the attitude of 
equality. You can, on the contrary, fulfill the function of a true warrior 
only by fighting with your spiritual enemy by the acceptance of tiic life 
of a liomeless mendicant. The Bharata-Bthubalin episode, as recorded in 
the Jaina literature, clearly points to this spirit of Jainism. It is said there 
that SI'hen Bahiibalin raised his hand to take %'engeancc on his otm brother 
fiharata, who had already struck him violently, the spiritual attitude of 
equality took possession of him and, under its infiueiice, Bahubalin accepted 
the life of a mendicant and did neither take revenge on Bharam nor claim 
from him his own due share of the kingdom. 

COMPtCEHENStVE APFLttiATlON Of NON-VIOLENCE 

The attittide of equality has found expression in non-violence 
both in the domain of religious conduct and in that of philoso]>hical 
thought. 

Jainism does not endorse any religious act which does not j^romotc 
the cause of non-violence. A]] the Jaina religious rites, external or internal, 
gross or subtle, svere formulated rouiui non-violence, ^Uihoiigh every 
religious school has laid stress, to a more or less degree, on the principle of 

' .flMjvffAd'Sdtnl, t. 
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non-violence, the supreme imixntancc and H*idc application that it receives 
in Jainism ts not found in any otitcr school. 

In the domain of philosophical thought, it has given rise to the attitude 
of non-absolutism (Anekantavada) or the doctrine of ‘explanation by 
division (\-jbIiiijpvada), Obsiirmtc insistence on one^s own attitude and 
way of thought, considering them as the complete and ultimate tnith, is an 
enemy of the attitude of equality. It is accordingly maintained that one 
^lould have as much respect for another's attitude as one has for one's otvn. 
The doctrine of Syadv^da, with its main reference to the linguistic aspect, 
and the doctnne of Nayas, with its reference to the thought aspect, are also 
the gradual outcome of this attitude. There is no subject of religious 
dtsciphnc or philosophical enquiry' that has not been judged by the non- 
aljsoluiistjc standard or has been left out of its pumew. Hence, whereas 
the authors of the other systems tacitly accepted non-absolutism and did 
not compose ongmal literature on it, the Jaina authors composed a vast 
,n*H literature expounding and elaborating the non-absolutistic attitude 
and Its two corolJaries, vjz. die doctrines of Syadvada and Navas 

Inted the iinplication of non-violence. Jainism has formu- 

un Z'L^nJ \ TT , and (4) the science of the 

1 ,-. I to explatn the principle of non-absoUuism it 

If e ■ t " record (irii/«) ; and (2) the science 

»u of thri All these sciences constitute the 

on ^ oliser^ations 




There IS intrinsic equality among all selves, be they earth-bodied water¬ 
ed icd, vegetable ogamsm.s, insects, birds, animals, or human beings 
Non-violence consists ,n sincere and earnest exertion of oneself for L 
pplt^tion of the principle of equality as far as possible in eve^ field ot 

asks us to fee the miseries of others as much as we do our own 
in regird to non violence, the differciirc beiu'e^^n ,i. i-* 

,uch a, Jai,.i,n. and ,hc like, and .he no^Ialt 

^slaii ICS only in die fact iha. iKc former admit real ^umliiv If and 
establish non-violence on the basis of the doctrine of inir'Ta '- v r 
selves, while the latter denies plurality of selves and esubllshe, 
on Iheba* of .heir inirimiic idenliiy. |. "nnmolence 

base.1 ii|»n non-dualism has gmdualh- csoltrf fm^ ^ doclrine of identity 
based „,„n dt^lism. Hotees" 
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point of view of non-violence h the fact that the actual feeling of equality 
or identity of the self othets is the primal source of the principle of 
non violence. 


kiVUMA 

from the metaphysical doctrine of 'equality of selves’* Jainism deduced 
also the spiritual law of Kamiap ichich holds that all physical^ menial, and 
other distinctions between one seif and another arc only advent it ious^ Uiat 
iSp arc dtjc to karmn and not intrinsic. It follows from this that the least 
developed being, such as the vegetable organism, can develop into a human 
beingp and can^ by spiritual cvokition, attain absolute freedom from 
Ixmdagc. and, conversely* a human l>eing may return to the stage of a 
vegetable organism. The only detenninant of the nature of the self, of 
its higher or low'cr stage of existencep as well as of hs absolute freedom, is 
karma, also called samskdra (trace)p or vdsaim (predisposition). The intrinsic 
equality of all selves is fully manifested when there is complete absence of 
karma. 

If ^1 the selves aie intrinsically equalp why then is there this miutiLil 
inequality bctivccn them? Why again does the same self pass through 
different states at different moments? jainism answers that, while the 
state of a self, no doubt* is in accordance wdih the nature of its karma, the 
self is* at the same limep free to do or not to do a good or a bad act; it can 
seiv'c a good or a bad purpose according to its will, and it creates tts ow'ti 
future as well as the present. Tlte of Karma tnaititains that the present 
h cieated in accordance with the past and that the future is created on 
the basis of the present. The mutiud relation of the past* present, and 
future is determined by tt. This is the foundation of the doctrine of 
rebirth. 

Karmajf in reality, consist? of ignorance and the passions of attachiiieitt 
ajid liaEred. The absence of the true cognition of the intrinsic difFcronce 
between the self and the not^lf is ignorance, kno\rn as darSanarnoha 
(peri'crtcd attitude) in Jainism. This ignorance has been called aindyd 
in such systems as the Sariikh}!! and the Buddhist. The predispositions and 
defilements tvhich originate on account of the pen^erted assessment, due to 
the influence of ignorance, of the values of thingSi have been briefly class if led 
JiUo two categories, viK. attachment and hatred. Although aitacbment and 
hatred are the origin of violencCn yet the root cause of all evils is ignorance 
or darSananwha or avidyd. Ignorance therefore h the root cause of violence. 
All LI lose sy^stenvs of thought which believe in the self agree on thts is^uc. 

1 he karmaj w^hose nature has been described above* h technically 
known as bhatfa-karma in Jainism. It is a kind of samskdra c.xisting in 
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the self. This bhai'a-kuntia attracts the subtle ntatcrtal atoms that ahvays 
surrouad the self and gives them a definite form. The group of material 
atoms thus determined is called drat/ya-karma or the klrnuc body (Aarmann 
iarira}, irhich follows the self in the next birth and forms the ground for 
the constitution of a new body. Although a cursory' study shosvs that the 
conception of dravya karma is a peculiarity only of the Jaina doctrine of 
Karma, and is absent in the doctrines of the other systems, yet a deep study 
will clearly sliow that this is not the fact. In such systems as the Sariikhya, 
the Yoga, and the V'edanta, there is the description of the subtle or the 
/tVigfl body which transmigrates to different births. This body has been 
regarded as constituted by such evolutes of Prakrti (primordial principle of 
matter)or Maya (the basic principle of illusion) as the interna] organ (ittitaij- 
karana), the ego-sense (abiiiTtidna), the mind (momis), etc,, and is obviously 
the substitute for the karmic body of the Jains. Even the N'yaya-V'aiscsika 
school, w'hich docs not clearly admit such a subtle body, has accepted the 
atomic mind which transratgraies from one birth to another. The funda> 
mental basis of the conceptions of the subtle body and ihc karmic Ixidy is 
the same. If there is any difference, it is only w'ith reference to its mode 
of dcscripdon and elaboration and classification. 

Like the Samkliyn^Yoga, the Y'edanta, the Nyaya-Vai^csika, and the 
Buddhist systems, Jainism believes that the association of Aiirma with the 
soul is beginningless, because the beginning of that association is absolutely 
beyond the limit of knowledge. All the systems have unanimously admitted 
that, from the point of view' of the chain of unbroken succession, the 
association of k^rma or avidya or mdya with the soul is bcginninglcss, but 
the association, as a case of piarticular occurrence, has a beginning, because 
we clearly feel that the karma or the predisposition (u^ona) rcjjeatedly 
originates in our life from ignorance and the passions of attachment and 
hatred. T he reason why karma or predisposition tan no more originate 
in the absolutely pure self, which emerges on the complete dissociation of 
An rote, is that the soul has a natural tendency' for purity, and such defects 
as ignorance and the jrassions of attachment and hatred are totally uprooted 
on the fullest expression of its intrinsic attributes, such as consciousness 
and the like, on account of absolute purification. 

fURrrRvV 

The function of religious conduct (caritra) is lo remov'c the conditions 
of the state of inequality existing in our life, and such conduct is known 
as Mtiivsro (self-control) in Jainism, IgtiorRncc, ilie root cause of the state 
«f inctpiality, is destroyed by the real comprehension of the nature of the 
self, and such passiotis as attachment and hatred are removed by the fulfil- 
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mclU of ihc auiiudc of indilfcrence (mad/iyaff/jyH). The spiritual conduct 
therefore consists in these two factors: (1) knowledge of the self, or com¬ 
prehension of the distinction between the self and the not-sclf (sowjog- 
dariana or vivekA-kfiyati); and (2) absolute indifference to, or conquest 
of, the passions of atuchment and hatred. Only such activities as self- 
concentration, vows, principles of self-control and austerity, which help 
the growth of the internal spiritual conduct, are regarded as forming the 
code of external conduct for the spiritual aspirant. 

The evolution of spiritual life depends upon the gradual development 
of ilic internal spiritual conduct. Jainism gives a very vivid and elaborate 
description of this development in its doctrine of ‘the stages of spiritual 
dexclopment’ {gu^asikanasy Anj-one interested in the stages of spiritual 
evolution will find it useful and interesting to compare such stages as the 
madhumati and the like of the Yt^ system, the stages of irotapanna and 
the like of Buddhism, the various stages of ignorance and enlightenment of 
the Yogavasistha, the stages of mandabhumi and the like of the Ajhika 
school, and the gu^thayias and the yogadwh'r of Jainism.* 

\Vc shall describe here not the fourteen gunasihdnas, but the three 
stages into w-hich the gunasthanas can be classified. Tire first stage is known 
as the state of the exterior self (bahirdlman), wherein there is the total 
absence of the knowledge of the self or the comprehension of the distinc¬ 
tion between the self and the not-self. The second stage is knorvn as the 
state of the interior self (an^oretmari), wherein there is the knowledge of 
the self, but the passions of attachment and hatred, even though they arc 
mild, have not yet lost their hold upon the soul. The third stage is ilie 
state of the transcendental self (paTaindtman). There is absolute destruc¬ 
tion of attachment and hatred at this stage, and the soul has attained 
freedom from the influence of passions [vtlaTagaivay 


LOKA 

This science describes the nature of the universe. I'hc universe 
consists of nothing but the mutual association of the two fundamental 
princijjlcs of jiva (the principle of consciousness) asid ajiva (unconscious 
matter). These iw'o, pva and afhia, arc eternal entities, which sverc neither 
bom nor will ever perish. The substance that has its supreme influence 
on the principle of consciousness in its worldly career is only the pudgala 
(material atoms), w’hich comes into association with the soul in a number 
of ways and also delimits its various capacities. But the principle of con¬ 
sciousness has intrinsic and fundamental potencies, which, when properly 

* Por a fyller cNvuisii'm of thb toptc. m aullior's aUtclc an C-ujsiraEt on "BMraitya 
Dariattom^n Adhr^fmika F in 1. p. 199. 
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dirc>CLcd, will cvciHually emancipate the comciou!»DCs^s from tlie influence 
of the material atomsv The universe is nothing but the field of the mutual 
itilluencc of consciousness and matter, and freedom from this influence is 
the end of the universe. The Jaina conception of the universe and its 
space tallies in many respects u’iih the conceptions of the Silihkhya-Yoga, 
the Punlnas, and the Buddhist schools. 

The Jains, like the N>';3ya'Vai^iIui, arc atomists and are not, like 
the Sariikhya-Voga, the upholders of the principle of one Prakrti as the 
basis of the world. But the nature of an atom of the Jains has more 
similarity with the nature of the Prakrti of the Satirkhya^’^'oga than with 
the nature of the atom of the Nyap Vaisesika. The atom of the Jains 
undergoes transformations like the Prakrti of the Sathkhya-Yoga, and is 
not absolutely unchanging like the atom of the Nyaya Vaisesika. It is 
therefore held that, even as the one uniform Prakrti of the Sathkhya becomes 
the ground of the manifold physical creation of ctirth, water, fire, air, ether, 
etc, exactly so the atom of the Jains can transform itself into various 
forms such as earth, w^atcr, fire, etc The Jaina school does not agree with 
the N)aya-Vai£csika in admitting that the material atoms of earth, svaicr, 
etc. belong to fundamentally different types. Anotiter basic difference is 
that the atom of the Jams is so subtle, as compred with the atom of the 
\aisesika, that, ultimately, it becomes as unmanifest (uuyaJila) as the 
Prakrti of the Samkhya. The Jaina doctrine of the infinity of atoms is nor 
very' dissimilar to the doctrine of plurality of prakrtii of the old Samkhyas, 
corresponding to the dextrine of the plurality of purusas.’ 

The Jaina system also, like the Saihkhya-Yoga, the Mlmaihsaka. and 
the like, regards the universe as heginningless and endless from the stand¬ 
point of the chain of unbroken succession. It does not believe, like the 
Paiiranika or the V'ai^csika systems, in the periodic dissolution and re¬ 
creation of the universe. Therefore, there is no place in Jainism for an 
independent prson like God as Creator or Destroyer. Jainism believes 
that every individual self is responsible for its own creation, that is to say, 
the creation of its own ttarma and its results, such as the Ixxly and the like. 
According to It, there is, intrinsically, Godhood in every- individual, and 
this becomes manifest in the state of cmanciption. The soul which has 
manifested its Godhood becomes the object of worship rjf the common 
pt-ople. The Ck)d of the Yoga school U also only an object of worship and 
not the Creator or Destroyer. But there is basic difference between the 
conceptions of the Jaina and the Yoga schools. The Cod of the Yoga school 
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is cictnAll^ free cincl i^as neveir io Ixindagc, arid thus l>eLD]igs to 3 sepsTate 
category from that of the ordinary souls, whereas the God of Jainism is not 
such. Jainism bc]ie\'e5 that every competent spiritual; aspirant can attain 
to Godhoodi inasmuch as it is capable of being achieved by proper spiritual 
exertion, and that all the cniancipatcd souls are equally the objects of 
worship as Gods. 


SaUTA 

The science of scriptural record consists in the faithful compilation 
of the old as well as the up-to-date thoughts of other thinkers as also the 
thoughts founded on one’s own experience. The object of this science 
is that no thought, or w^y of thought, which aims at Truth, should be 
despised or ignored, and therefore the science has gradually develoix-d 
along with the growth of new lines of thought. It is because of this that 
in the same context where formerly only the sad-adv&iia (non-dualism of 
the existent) of the Saiiikhya was mentioned as an instance of the sangraha- 
ima (standpoint of the universal) in the texts, in later times, after the 
development of the thought of Brahmddvaita (non-dualism of Brahman), 
this latter tbought also found place as an instance of the same nay a (stand- 
twin t), Similarly, where formerly the old Bndtihist doctrine of momentari¬ 
ness svas gisen as an instance of the rjuititra^naya (standpoint of the imme¬ 
diate present), in later times, after the dcvelopmcjit of Maiia^^nism, ail the 
four famous Buddhist schools, viz. the tsvo Huiayana schools of Vaibhasika 
and Sautrantika, as well as the tw'o MaJiayana schools of Yogacara and 
Madhyamika, the Litter two tipholding momentary' consciousness (vifnana) 
alone, or the unsubstantiality of things {ffniyata). respectively, as the truth, 
found place as instances of the same naya. 

The field of activity of the attitude of non-absolutism is so vast and 
extensive that all the empirical and transcendental sciences that arc con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of human life find their proper place in it. It is 
for this reason that, in addition to the transcendental sciences, the empirical 
sciences have also found place in the Jaina scriptures. 

PRAStANA 

In the science of logic and epistemology, all the organs of knowledge, 
such as perception, inference, etc., and the means thereof as svell as their 
reLative strength have been elaborately desaihed. In this field also the 
non-absolutist attitude has been so comprehensively applied that no sincere 
thought of any philosopher has been despised or ignored. But, on the 
contrary', all the as'ailablc tlioughts regarding knotvledge and its instruments 
have been properly blended into a harmonious system, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EARLY BUDDHISM 

H ere by ‘Early Btiddhism* is lucant Buddhism as 1>ci$cd upon the 
Pall canon, and by 'Buddhism* is meant a distinct body of culture, or 
a distinct inovcmcm of civiliTation, with its historical background in the 
literature, religions, and philosophies, as tvell as in the social, cditcational, 
and other institutions, of India. This body of culture, or movement of 
civitizaiion, has for its vital force an inspiiaiion and guidance ever sought 
from contemplation of the personality, the message, the teaching, the 
example, and the tradition of a highly gifted individual called the Buddha. 
This particular culture or civilization has different aspects of development 
—I^lacographic, linguistic, literary, religious, philosophical, ethical, social, 
artistic, and the like , each of which calls for, and deserves, patient study, 
special investigation, careful consideration, and pnidcnt judgement. Thus 
to contemplate Early Buddhism is mainly to consider that vital energy 
or inherent force of Buddhism in the earlier phases of its articulation and 
development by which various aspects of human culture or civilization 
represented by it gradually developed. 


THE PAtl CAHO^f 

The Pali canon, on the evidence of which this coasideratton is here 
basctl. IS not a book which took its shape or came into existence all at 
once. M IS only a corpus of texts that grew up by stages, and no less bv 
different permutations and combinations, additions and alterations, and 
cximsitions and deliberations. And yet the whole of it is allosved by 
tradiuon to pass as Buddha-vacana, the W'ord of the Buddha. It is also 
honoured as pavacam (pravacana), the best of words; it is called satthu- 
sasatta, the authority of the Master; it constitutes paHyatli, the main 
subject of study, to the disciples and followers of the Butldha. It is to the 
same corpus of original and authoritative texts, as distinguished from the 
atiMkathdi or commentaries, that the name Pali was originally applied. 

Pah as a language is no other tlian tltat uhich came to be known from 
a rertain date as Tantibh^' or diction of that corpus of texts. I, is 
claimed h\ Buddhaghoyi, the greatest known Pali commentator, that the 
lan^agc through the medium of which the Buddha promulgated his 
doemne and discipline was MagadhT. To Buddhaghosa its w^ll as to other 
Pah commentators, MagadhT is indeed the vitutti or diction of what is 
now known as the Pali canon. Whether or not the langtiage of the extant 
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canton developwl on ihc habitual diction of the Buddha U still a disputed 
questionSfjitic attempts have tcccntly been made* to ascettain what the 
Buddha's habitual diction was, but these have ended, on the whole, in 
certain speculations without any solution oE the main problem. AttempLt 
have been made to throw some light on this subject from the language o£ 
the inscriptions of Aktka. and it has been rightly suggested that the one at 
Girnar is the main set of Asoka's edicts, the dialectal Irasis of which is in 
many respects similar to that of Pali. 

The history of tlie Pali canon itself covers some five centuries oE literary 
development from the day of the first impetus given it by the Buddha to 
that of the first commitment of the texts to writing towards the middle or 
end of the first century nx., during the reign of King Vaaagamani, a pious 
Buddhist king of Ceylon. The Pali canon became virtually closed, once it 
was committed to writing, there being haidly any new addition to it there- 
after. Most of the texts of this canon arc mentioned by name in the 
Milindapanha, a notable Pali work of the first or second ccntuiy' a.d. The 
possibility of any further additions to, or changes in, those texts was finally 
checked by the growth of alihakathas in Sinhalese, on the basis of which 
Buddhagho^, Buddhadatta, and Dhainmapala wTote their commeniarJcs. 

A broad distinction is sought to be made betw'ccn the canon anti the 
Pali literature that subsequently developed by the denial of individual 
authorship in respect of the former and the claim of individual authorship 
in resjxct of the latter. In other w'ords. the grow'th of the canon is accounted 
for as a total result of joint efforts of nrany. rather titan as literary produc¬ 
tions of individual teachers or authors. According to traditional compula- 
lion, the canon is com[x>sed of 84.000 dhammakkhandhas —sections and 
paragraphs, chapters and verses, as one tiiight say—. out of which 82,000 
are the Buddha's ossm, and the remaining 2,000 only are to be ascribed 
to his disciples. Even the words of bis disciples, the Buddha is said to 
have made his osvn by virtue of the seal of his approval attached to them. 
Even where the fact of approval is svanting, all that is added to the canon 
is regjirded as the Buddha's own word on the ground tltat everydiing 
developed on the basis of malikds (malrkas) or schemes formulated by him, 

VI^fUT^, THE CENTRAL JXSPIiLVTlON OF MANIFOLD DES'ELOPMENTS 

Though in this canon many things—legends and anecdotes, similes 
tmd metaphors, phrases and idioms—may be shown to base been taken 
almost verbatim from the then current Indian stock, all, as imenvoven 
into a composite whole, breathe the same spirit, suggest the same trend 
of thought, and .serve one and the same end. Just as from whichever [lart 
of a sea water is tasted, its taste is salt (/onartiNt}, so m'mMVtt or cmancipatfon 
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of cittc (comciotisness) is the uruicrlying religious scat intent of every part 
of ilxe canon, as of the xvhoic. is indeed the rasa or ccniml interest 

which gives a new character or tone to the tvhole of tJic corpus of texts* 
composing tlic Pali canon*^ This fact cannot I>e gainsaid, in spite of its 
various divisions and types of literature.* Thus this viHimti—the free 
state of mind which follow^s upon attaining omniscience and sense of peace¬ 
fulness of the entire being—, irhich, it is claimed, W'as experienced for the 
first time by the Bnddlia in dtat age, is the central point of interest, so far 
as the purely spiritual aspect of Budd/ia-vacana is concerned. 

Emancipation or freedom being inwardly a feeling in its character, 
and a state of consciousness itself, there necessarily arises a psychological 
or psychical aspect, without appreciating which one cannot realize the 
religious or spiritual aspect. VVhen viimtlti is considered as the ultimate 
concept or category of thought, there arises an aspect svhich is cjiistemologi- 
cal. When it is viewed as a thing or element in itself, the aspect or interest 
is ontological. W'hen utmuiij in this aspect is considered from the point 
of view of the continuity of an individual, the aspect or interest is cscliatolo- 
gical. W^hen it is made the basis of human conduct and action, the aspect 
or interest is ethical or moral. ^Vhen it is made the source of inspiration 
for creation and self-cxpresaion, the aspect or interest is literary or artistic. 
When it ts treated as the subject of exposition, the aspect or interest is 
exegetical. When it is usc<l as a means to the solution of problems, the 
aspect or interest is philosophira!. ^\'hen it is viewed as the highest object 
of veneration, the aspect or interest is devotional. When it is sought to 
be realized as the idea] of self-perfection, the aspect or interest is disciplinary 
or educational. It is in this manner that the rise of manifold aspects of 
tirly Buddhism is to be envisaged. Nihbana (nirvana) is the grand name 
for vtmuUi which constitutes the central interest in Early Buddhism, 


CE rO-VIMUTTt AND PANKA-VlMUTn 

Early Buddhism broadly speaks of two aspects of vimutiii ceio-vhiulti 
and panM-v, multi, emancifwtion by way of attainment of the free state of 
consciousness and enuncipation by way of development of reason or knowl¬ 
edge. J he stepping-stone to ekher is slia,- a term which comprehencU the 
whole of mans moral sphere of existence and behaviour, Stla, cilia, and 
panna are the three main terms of the entire system of which the ultimate 
atm ts ihc attainment of eni.nncipaiion. 
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Cilia or samndlii comprehends the whole of man’s psychical sphere 
of existence and experience. Faniia or vipassana comprehends the wliole 
of man's rational spliere of existence and inteUcciion. He who follows the 
pih of cif/fl or samadhi, to the exclusion of the other path, is called in 
later Pali nomenclature samalhaySnh a follower of the path to itanquillity. 
Me who follows the path of patina, to the exclusion of the foraier. is called 
a follower of the path of knowledge. The highest ideal of 
the path is the fulrilinent of both the >flrias; samatha and vipassana. 'Hie 
process of jamaifwyfltifl is essentially physio-psychological, mystical, psychical, 
or intuitional. I he directness of perception or immediacy of experience is 
the characteristic feature of this process. He who follows it exclusively 
aspires at the most to become a kayasahkhi or eye-witness to all presenta- 
tions to, or to all states of, consciousness. The process of vipassanaySna is, 
on the other lund, essentially raiiocinativc, reflective, or philosophical, and 
he svho fulfils it is called emancipated by w'ay of reason or 

knowledge. This latter process has for its presupposition die former, so 
that he who fulfils it really fulfils both. TTie consummation of pannd- 
vimutti therefore is aptly described as ubilalobhdga-vhnuiti, emanc>[>aiinit 
by way of both. 


SABOHA, samadhi, AND l>yVS]«A 

Four subordinate ways of emancipation arc mentioned, namely: 
(1) that of a simple faith—the way of saddhanusSri ; (2) that of moral action 
and piety—Ute way of d/ietnmonujan ; (3) that of religious coni'iction^—the 
way of saddba-virnutta ; and (4) that of rational bith—the way of 
dittkijmlia.*^ The first three ways arc but three aspects of saddM or faith, 
and the fourth w'ay is just a step to panna-vimutti. So in another foniration, 
saddha, samadhi, and patmd are set forth as three principal terms of Early 
Huddhism, saddha being the first step towards samadhi and pahna. In a 
formal discussion and estimate of the values of the three, saddfio^the 
strong point of the saddha^vimulta, samadhi — ^thc strong point of kdyasakkhj, 
and pamid — the strong point of dilihipalla or panM-vimutta, none is allowed 
j>recedcnce over the other two, each and all of them being taken in their 
highest values as balanced, synthesized, or coordinated in one and the same 
system.® 

Of the three, saddha, samadhi, and panbS. the first is the mcatis of 
developing highest reverence for the Triad {triratna ); the second is the 
means of developing the three kinds of vijja (vidyd) or bculiy, and the 
third is the means of dc\'eloping the three kinds of panda or knowledge. 

* Majjhima p, 
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The Triad consists of (1) Buddha—the man, the maiiter, the [wi^nality; 
<2) Ilhanima—the me<»age, the doctrine and discipline, the system ; and 
(3) Sangha—the Order, the organistation, the institution. The three kinds 
of vij/i are: (Ij futbbemvmnttssali-tiaua—the faculty of recalling all jiast 
experiences of oneself acquired in successive births or existences ; (2) saitS^ 
nam culu/)a/>ata-mia—ihc faculty of visualising the rise and fall of all beings 
from one state or position to another according to their deeds ; SsatJonotn 
Ahaya-fidna^thc faculty of perceiving the course of attenuation of all 
extraneous impediments to consciousness.* The three kinds of pdnna arc; 
(1) jutarneyt the knowledge which develops from an acc^uaintance with 
the words and views of others; (2) the knowledge which 

develops from self-induced reason ; and (3) b/idvanai?tayl —the knowledge 
vvhich develops by way of formulation of one's own system in relation to the 
current thoughts and ideas.1 he rise of the faculties leads to the attain¬ 
ment of vitnutti or free state of consciousness, and the latter in its turn 
leads to the acquisition of vastbbSifa or mastery-. Thus of//o, vimuiti and 
vasibbnva are laken to constitute three successive steps in the process of 
individual perfection. 


^ I he literary product of the first kind of ui;;a, called pubberihfSsdnusiati- 
tuiTta, IS the Jataka, representing, a.s it does, the progressive course of an 
evolving individual culminaiing in Buddhahood. The literary product 
of the second kind of vijya, called jaltSmm cutspapata^iiana, is the Apadana 
( va^na), recounting, as it docs, the progressive course of other evolving 
individuals, the theras and the them, culminating in Arhailiood or .saint- 
htKHi. I lie net outcome of the third kind of viffd, called Ssauanam kMya- 
fi^ic, IS the formulation of various matikat or architectonics of thought, 
which came to l>c knoxyn ^ saUathma.bodhipakkhiya dhammd. the thinw 
seven terms ap^itaining to the system of Buddhist thought. These terms 
arc so we cvi, as to lie considered sulhciciu to comprehend the entire 
umvei^ of knowledge and discourse. The system is so w-ell founded and 
ell propoimded that it is daimed in one of the Suttas that whatever the 
^ h actually adopted and followed for the attainment of that 

mrl '?h ?T "'I '>y 

mrms. The smide by which the point is illustrated ts as follows: Just 

be said uTh-iv' ''’ho pass out of this citv must 

be said to haw pa.««l through that one gate, in the same way. all persons 
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who proceed towards Hnal emancipaiioii must be taken to have folloivwl 
A course that falls within the scope of the system so outlttied,'* 

Thus it is on the comprehensiveness and universal bat ion of the central 
concepts of the system that the claims of Early Buddhism are Irascd. The 
system is so well tested and so much perfected in its comprehensiveness that 
it }$ launched forth as sufficient in itself for the guidance of all persons 
striving for vimulti without having to watt for the personal authority of a 
Master. Hence its best description is dhamma, the system with 

its motto: Come and sec'.* Hence the commanding word of advice: 
•So behave that you make yourselves your own island, your own refuge, 
and that you seek tio other refuge. So behave that you rely upon the 
system as your own island, as your own refuge, and that you seek no other 
refuge.''* Hence the assvirance given that the system in ietelf is capable 
of taking the place of the Master in his absence." Hence the reason why 
no personal successor to the headship of the Order w^ nominated by the 
Buddha, or why he himself did not claim that headship," though as a niatter 
of fact, he acted as the forerunner, the pioneer, the inspirer to all who left 
the world and passed into the homeless state of recluses, to walk on the 
p.ath leading to uimuf/i.'* 

Thus there are different formulations or architectonics of the system 
called matikasj each of them representing a particular setting of terms 
comprehending cither a universe of life and experience, or of thought and 
knowledge, or of discourse and action. The gradational arrangement of 
terms in each of these settings is devised to meet all actual or possible 
situations tvhich arise in reality from the procession of natural events, 
mental phenomena, or the steps of thought. The mStikas, as abstract 
schemes, are fixed once for all, while the processions are left to be envisaged 
individually in experience. In other words, it cm he said that all the 
svords of the Buddha contained in the Pali canon can be reduced to certain 
tnatikas or abstract schemes of thought, developed and applied differently 
to suit different occasions or purposes. It is accordingly on the soundness 
of those matikas that the daim of the Buddha's omniscience (sabhannMfa) 
ultimately rests. 


METHODS OF INTERPRETATION 

All these basic formulations w‘ith their different annotations, appli¬ 
cations, exemplifications, and discussions constitute the system of Early 
Buddhism, The teachers through svhose instrumentality this system 


* /XfAo, It. p, 8S. 

*■ ij. p, too. 

'* Ibid,, II. p. 100. 
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developed have suggested certain keys to iinveiJitig its secret-certain 
drrectioiis as to how to appreciate its content. These ke>'s or directions 

are thtTefore niamly concerned with the method of its interpretation, and 
are as foIJow's: 

(i) From the point of view of sadd/ta^vimtitti, there arc three different 
approaches: one from the Buddha—the teacher, the master, the personaiitv ■ 
one from Dhamr^—the teaching, the principle, the system ; and one froin 
oaiigtia—the Order, the organization, tlic institution. 

(ii) From the point of view of ceto-vimutli, there arc three differcni 
approaches: one from pubbenivdsdttjissatiM^a, the faculty of recalling 
one s past career and experiences t one fmm saiiSnam ciilupapata.riana, the 
acu ly o rwountmg the career and experiences of others; and one from 

k mya-va»a, the facuiiy of getting rid of all impediments to a 
free staie of consciousness. 

(ui) from the point of view of pafiHa-vimutti. there are three different 

°r ^"1 >>«k.kno«l,dgc; oac Iron, ri„H. 

i»«yi pa,i,ui. knowlvclgc baMl upon original thinking; and one Iron, 

bhaiaitaijiayi pamta, systematic knowledge. 

differed yimrofticl!^ mterpretaiions from 

Each and every interpretation is welcome, if it suggests or can be taken 

BuriW of Buddhism, 

om maintained that anv 

one of these interpretations is the only valid and convincing interpreta^ 

tv ? .T - ^ ^ '^^chanical imerprciaiion from the point of 

c of pau„a. 1 here are two otiicr higher intcrprmatioiis 

^ssiblc^ one from the standpoint of ciiitamfljt pafiiid, and the other from 
h/iai-miamay, pauiid, neither of which is attempfed in ihe Netii. 

The socalled four noble truths (cattSri ariyasaccamX the fourfoJd 

«'‘>des of mindfulness (cotfaro 
the fi^e mdrtyas, the five bahs, the seven constituents of 

LT-f’ the noble eightfold m,h (ertyo 

o?f/m„g,Ao rrniggo) and the rest arc all reducible to so many motliL or 
ready sthemes of thought, some with four headings, some with five some 

Tc “aT: 7r’ formubte^ 

scope Of that mat^ka. To claim that no one can reasonably add a fifth 
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heading to the underljfiDg scheme of four noble truths is to maintain tliat the 
scheme, as it stands, is sutficieniiy tx>mprehensive to contain or accommodate 
the tvholc universe of thought, or of discourse, bearing upon the subject for 
which it is intended. The four headings have been filled up, interpreted, 
and illustrated by these four terms: dukkha (suffering), dukkhasamudaya 
(the cause of suffering), dukkhamradha (the cessation of suffering), and duA- 
A/iauirodAiigflfflinl patipada (the way leading to the cessation of suffering). 

This mode of presentation has well sened the purpose of the Saiigha 
in its mission work. Attempts have even been made to show dwu this 
Buddhist scheme of thought with regard to dukkha iras made to run parallel 
to that which was adopted in the science of mcdicitie sviih regard to disease 
(rogfl). or that which was adopted in the science of wealth with regard to 
naste (apacaya), or that in the Yoga system of Patahjali with regard to the 
Ivor Id (saihsara). The scheme of thought, as it stands, is thoroughly logical 
or scientific, no doubt. But as explained from the Sangira point of view, 
the whole doctrine appears to be a shibboleth of mission work,'* That the 
whole of existence suggests pain as an experience, or that pain is involved 
in the whole of existence, is a truth the validity of which rests upon a 
potverful appeal to the sentiment of a man in a psychological mood. A 
truth svhich is so conditioned hardly deserv'cs the name of truth. It is 
rather a mood or motive than truth. 

So to serve as a sound architectonic of thought, the underlying scheme 
of the stmalled four noble truths must be slewed and interpreted differently 
to make it universally applicable to all matters of truth. Happily, it is 
suggested throughout the Palisambkidd-magga that the four points in the 
scheme of four truths are but typical illustrations of four points in the 
underlying scheme of four patixajnihidas. Even this latter imerprctaiion 
is so mechanical and arbitrary tltat no one can seriously take it to be a sound 
scheme of thought. In setting out to establish a stereotyped texuia] inter- 
preuition suited to its osvn purpose, the Sahgha appears to have missed 
altogether the meaning of the maiikd from the point of view of original 
thought and systematic knowledge. The mahAa svith four headings must 
he taken to imply that each and every original thought on a subject, whatever 
the subject, in order to be systematic, complete, and comprehensive, musi 
embrace these four aspects of investigation or discussion: 

(1) ^V^hat arc the current or accepted Ideas of the time? 

(2) How do they arise, what is their common ground, and does that 
ground still hold good? 

(3) is there any new ground of thought or investigation? If so, what 
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is it. and what new a-^pect or character «ili the problems assume \vhcn 

inquir)- proceeds from that tieu' ground, and what new decisions will be 
arrived at? 

(4) What neu' deductions will follow therefrom for general guidance 
of human life, thought, and action? 

Thus statements under the first two headings are concerned uith 
.wmmu/i or acccjjted truths or current beliefs, and those under the remain¬ 
ing two headings are concerned with the advanced views of the thinker 
himself. The siatenient of current views, their meaning, the thesis, and 
the deductions are the four headings of the particular malika within the 
scoiie of which all staiemenis of a person on a subject are bound to fall, 
and there is no room for the addition of an extra heading. 

If the mofjAaj of four saiifiaUhancs, taken together with those of four 
jhanas, be shon-n to agree in many respects with the Yoga system of Pataiijali, 
the agreement between the iw'o systems is not to be used as a proof of 
borrowmg from a Hindu source which is pre-Pataitjala and pre-Buddhistic. 
If Pataiijali's treatise be chronologically later than the Pali canon, the agree- 
ment should rather he taken to attest the soundness of the fnatika as It 
finally shajjcd itself in Huddhavacam. All sy'stems that are stifficientJy 
analytical arc expected to fall in harmony with the mmihas set forth, and 
It would be rather disappointing if the)' do not so harmonize. If anv 
system of thought accords with any of the mdtikas, it does not mean that 
that system represenLs the whole content of Early Buddhism, winch inwardly 
aspires to be that and something more than that (uf/flrifflra).” 

Just as, on the one hand, an interpretation based upon one matika 
or one of mdttkivs is bound to be one-sided, and therefore Incomplete 
and ultimately unsatisfactory, so, on the other, all interpretations, if the^' 
are detach^ and disconnected, are inconclusive. It is accordingly urgct'l 
that a method of intcrprctatbu must be followed by wJiich all the mtik^ 
may be made to appear in their logical or organic interconnection and lead 
to a central pomt. 7'he simile by which this matter is to be illustrated 
« that of =1 or one-peaked house. Just as in a As/agSm, the frame, 

he ndters, and the thatch d the mof. all tape-r ,o a point, i^ the same w^ay, 

. ^ ^ ^ u- adopted in an interpretation, must lead 

a IS no other than vitnuHi'* or cinancijation, by 

7^ “!frr‘h ^ state of consciousness 

(samadfu), by svay of reason or knowledge (panng). or by way of alb 

f» implied^in ahhij^ll^. ’S. Him it '*** ^ ItWanfirrtr 
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Resolution of in fernal conpljct TUkoi'ctt sl’Srata 
I’Jiere is an eternal internal conflict in the mind of each individual 
arising from the sense of discordance between man s natural yearning for 
an imiuortal, immiitablei and sinless state, on the one hand, and the con¬ 
tingency of birth, decay, death, and sin, daily experienced, on the other, 
A vivid dcscripuon of this conflict svhich lies at the back of all religious 
quest (ariya pariyesatiff) is given in the Ariya^paTiyeMna Sutta.^’ 

The key to the solution of this inicrnal problem of an individual is 
to he found in the intemiil vtston of citia or consciousness tvhen it is in 
itself, in the highest state of its freedom and purity, Sunnata 
or imrclatcdncss is the highest conceivable condition of consciousness. 
According to later Buddhist tcrmiriolog)', ianyata is nothing hut grahya- 
grehaka-bfiavarahilalS, the absence of subjcct-object relation. This 'vision 
dawns on the consciousness when there arc no impediments to obstrttet it, 
1 he means by svhich the vision may lx obtained is the practice of jkarm or 
meditation. Four fhSna stages are to he gone through on the four levels 
of consciousness, or the four planes of experience, called aimaras: kdma, 
riipa, arupn. and tokultara. Eight sstndpattis or states of trance arc said to 
hate been attained by the Indian yogitu already licfore the advent of the 
Buddha.” These sa7ndpaltis or samadhti make up a range of the mind 
from the lowest of the kdma levels to the highest of the arupa. It is claimed 
that the ninth state, called sofiiiSvedtiyitd-tiirodha, was reached by the Buddha 
for the first time in history, who thus achieved the highest record on the 
highest of the lohudara levels and planes. When this state of trance 
is reached, the person attaining it appears to be in all sense dead, but for 
the lumd or Ixidily wannth as the only palpable sign of life,” Ii is in this 
state that the attainment of cefo-i'i'wmft/ or cetaso vimokbo is really 
possible. 

This unprecedented achievement in the psychical sphere enabled the 
Buddha to stratify the mental levels, planes of experience, and the states 
of trance, and to Lay the foundation of a complete .system of physio- 
psychology with the superaddition of an altogether new section called 
iokuHara or siipra-normal,** not abnormal, which wotild be rather mislead- 
tng. The passage of the mind from level to level, from plane to plane, or 
from trance to trance is inwardly a feeling process of isolation or self- 
alienation from object to object, the highest condition being reached when 
all sense of the object, and so of the subject, vanishes altogether. Each 
recurring experience suggests the idea of a dftdln or clement in itself. On the 

" I. pn. KJI ff, II ftfri,. r. p. 165 . 1 . p, 296 . 

Sec DhatnrnaM&gOt^i, Ciitakaiiipt and 
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occiiiTcncc of each experience, the conscious fochngr js—‘It is’ (aH/ii), and 
nothing beyond it.“ 

It is only in this psj’chical process that the experience becomes possible, 
the personality develops, and an open declaration to that effect folloivs. 
But as no experience recurs precisely in one and the same form, no stable 
ground of identity is found in actuality. There is an clement of novelty 
which ultimately goes to render each experience unique, with the result 
that the concepts or gcncralired ideas, based upon the common features 
noticed, are only intellectual approximations never restoring the actual 
facts of experience that only occurred once and for all. From the point 
of view of volition, the net result of the success in enabling the mind to pas 
from level to level, from plane to plane, and from trance to trance is that 
thereby all stages of consciousness, both supra-Iimtnal and subliminal, are 
brought to view in the same stretch of eka^atS or one-poiiitcdncss of mind. 
Ihe whole mechanism of mind being gone through, and its working seen, 
the key is at last found to purify one’s entire nature, both within and 
without (anusaya atvd pariyuttham), destroying the sin, root and branch. 
Sathsara is the process of the rise and intcnsiftcation of complexity of mind, 
NibbSna or airvaiia is the process of the lessening of complexity and the 
realiitation of the serenity of mind. Hoth being the possibilities in one and 
the same reality, it is for each individual to choose the one or the other.” 


ArriTUDE TOWARDS OTHER SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 

If yifjiuHi be the guiding central principle of Early Buddhism in all 
the inteTprciaiions within its own sy-siem, the question arises, WJiat is its 
attitude towards all prevalent currents of Indian thought in the midst of 
tihich it arose? The attitude of Early Buddhism towards those types of 
thought without is fundamentally the same as that towards the div'crse 
interpretations within, 

Tlie current tlioughts of the age are broadly* classified under these three 
heads: {]) sakkiiys.ditthi ■. (2) vicikiccha; and (3) sllabbata-paramasa.^* 
Sakkaya dilthi is not the Satkaryavada of the SSriikhya system, but just 
another name of AttavSda-^11 manner of thinking or speculation about 
the nature, existence, and destiny of the self and the world as a whole. 
Aitht and naUhi. or and ucchgda, are mentioned as two main sub¬ 

divisions of sakkaya^diiihi. Vicikiccha, as employed in the context, is not 
a mere psychological term meaning doubt or perplexity, but a philosophical 
term designating all manner of thinking or speculation savouring of scepti- 
cism, involving doubt as the mental factor. Similarly, sttabbata-paramdsa 


' DFgAd, MehUnuifmifhStta Siiltmttti Majfhima, SatipaiihanaSulia. 
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is no mere ritualistic term, but a philosophical term designating all manner 
of thinking or speculation tending to hold that the whole sphere of conduct 
or behaviour may be governed by a code of ethics or a code of discipline. 
Corresponding to the three Pali terms, the Jaina canon has akiriya, anitam, 
and vhtaya, regarding which one has the following fruitful observations 
from Professor Jacobi: 

‘The views of the afnanikus, or agnostics, arc not dearly stated in 
the texts, and the explanation of the commentators of all these philos¬ 
ophies ... is vague and misleading. But from Buddhist writings, we 
may form a pretty correct idea of tvhai agnosticism (better scepticism) 
was like. It is, according to the S&rnannaphala-Sutta, the doctrine of 
Sanjap Belatthiputta. , , , It is evident that the agnostics examined 
all m^cs of existence or non-existence of a thing, and if it were any¬ 
thing transcendental or beyond human experience, they negatived all 
those modes of expression. The records of the Buddhists and Jains 
about the philosophical ideas current at the time of the Buddha and 
MaliavTra, meagre though they be, are of the greatest importance to 
the historian of that epoch. For they show us the ground on which, 
and the materials with which, a religious reformer had to build his 
system. The similarity between those “heretical" doctrines on the 
one side, and Jaina or Buddhist ideas on the other, is very suggestive, 
and favours the assumption that the Buddha, as well as MahavTra, owed 
some of his conceptions to these very heretics, and formulated others 
under the iiilluencc of the controversies which were continually going 
on with them.. , , The subtle discussions of the agnostics had probably 
misled many of his (Mahavlra's) contemporaries. Consc(|ucntly the 
Syadvada must have appeared to them as a happy way leading out of the 
maze of the Ajhanavada.’“ 

The doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana, as stated in the SamanrKi/jftalfl 
and other Suttas, serves as a typical example of Sassatavada or osliftya, and 
that of Ajita Kesakambalin of Uochedavada or nasfiftyfl. The ascetic code 
of expiatory discipline and the legal code of the Brahmana lawgivers serve 
as the typical example of sll^tbbata-fKif'WiasA or Vinayarada formalism, 
I he earlier form of %'edanta or Brahmavada,** the Vedanta of the Upa- 
nisads, was well knovv'n, and so, perhaps, was known a type of SaiiikhyaAoga, 
which was then shaping itself through some of the earlier Upani^ds, notably 
the Katha. Like Sariikhya-Yoga, there were three other pairs of terms 
currentl-(l) \'ibhajjav5da and Kaminavada, to characterize the system of 
the Buddha ; (2) Syadvada and Kriyav^da. to characterize the system of 

(S. B, E ). tl. pp. 

** IVrfara-maAaivg^. fedanloga t'dina, p. 3, 
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MahavTi^; and (3) saifisara^sttddhi and S/tara-suddhi, lo characterize the 
doctrine of Makkhali Go.ula, the system of the Ajlvikas, 

Now, With regard to each and everj' one of these prevalent tyjjes of 
thought or spct-iilation, the crhicism offered is that from the standpoint of 
jmnmd (samynA), as contt:asied with, or distinguished from, it. the test 
of the standpoints, svhether dogmatist, sceptic, or formalist, represent only 
varying degrees of micefta (tnilhyS). None of the types is discatxicd in toto 
as false or erroneous. Each and every type is taken to hold good as far as 
It goes, or as Far as the way it traverses. Each has been viewed as a limited 
procession of thought, not leading to anything Ijeyond it. The dogmatic 
mwle of expression of each, hardly without any exception, is clearly expres- 
sivc of an exclusive mental attitude. This exclusive mental altitude, this 
obstinate adherence to one's own standpoint, or this latent prejudice against 
all other view's that arc not claimed as one’s own, is at the root of the great 
conflict of ideas (ftalaha mvSda), which produced a mighty convulsion in 
the life of Indian philosophy just at the time of the rise of Buddhism. All 
tliosc jwtjom that may be regarded as the oldest of the Pali canon vividly 
jwrtray a picture of this conflict or turmoil, and no less that of prcoccupa- 
tioii of the Buddha's [bought with it/‘ 

RtSOLL'riox OF COXFLICTJNC VIEWS 'niRoUCH S.VM.SIA AS'D MAJJHA 

Now. whetein lies, according to Buddha-vacaria, the kev to the 
solution of thts problem arising from the conflict of views and' opinions 
w j^. “ they^are advocated, appear to be mutually contrary or contradk- 
«on. The characteristic language of advocacy of each dogma or creed 
as pointed ou, in the and other Pali texts, is: IdJn 

njhan, ojomm (Uhat I affirm or assert is the only thing which is correct 
and tenable, and everything else is incorrect and untenable). Each of 
such assertions betrays an exclusive spirit of thought. A dogntitic 
a^ition touchw only one side of truth and implies only a partiarview 
of reality (t’kanga-dmianay The action of this efass of^peoSe is to be 

U. have an idea of the bodily form of an elephant, each describinff the 

hlnT n1 ^ particular limb or part felt by the 

Itand ,n.stcad of having a v,cw of the animal's body as a v^olc ” 

The imperfection of each dogmatic view lies in iLs incompleteness 
or one-sKkdncs^ihe limited character of the procession of though; ^ 
which n ts the outcome. Amid the conflict of these view's, one L, to 


’ Ibiil,. p, fi3, 
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choose betu'oen these four logicil aliematives: (1) jxwition t (2) counter- 
jwsition ; (3) juxtajiosUioti; and (4) total negation. To jiut them in 
:iuothcr form, the alternatives arc: (1) affimiation; (2) contradiction; 
(3) half-hearted compromise; and (4) cNasitm of all issues.** Emphatically 
to assert Is not to establish the truth. To meet an adversary, or to answer 
him, is not to decry his [losition. To evaluate all views eclectically is not 
to advance the cause of thought. And to cast doubt on the certainty of 
all assertions is only to make confusion worse confounded, which an 
never 1)C the way of enlightenment. 

To make all of them signifiant, without undervaluing any, is to take 
up one 5 stand on a transcendeiual position, v iewed from which each tiogma 
will appear as a limited procession of thought, traversing a certain ground 
of knowledge and experience. Examining and ascertaining the genesis 
of each, understanding how they represent different gradations of approaches 
of thought, the data on which it is based, and the purpose which it fulfils, 
one discovers the w'ay of sarnrna or completing process of thought. Tliis 
process can be carried out by balancing up all siaicments of truth and 
centralizing all thoughts that appiear at first sight so widely divergent. 
Ihus samma is essentially the way of bringing all thoughts to a focus, 
and the point at which all of them are focussed or centralized is mafjfia 
imadhya). Thus the real solution of the problem arising from the conflict 
of thoughts as well as of actions lies in the cajiaciiv' to centralize ihcm— 
to fulfil the mafjha.^* In the Sangha formulation of the doctrine, Ijoih 
.vflfmria and maffha arc employed as adjectives,** while In the Buddha's 
lerminolog)' they arc substantives,” Historically viewed, the rise of Early 
Buddhism means the final evolution of the way of samitid and ihe fulfil¬ 
ment of the ideal of mafjha, Alajjhn is indeed the key-word of the entire 
system of Early Buddhism. It is indeed majjha or the central point, the 
farthest logical reach, that afforded a direction to the centuries of tliotight 
evolution, religious evolution, moral ev'olution, and cultural ev'oluiion in 
India.** 

*'Maijhima, Aggi t'acchagotta atul other Sultas. rarllmUrIr for the t'lwon oi »I1 
ctotiriiic of SiatSpyji Bcla[{hipmia in [ht PAgha, I. p. 58. 

S.RJH,: Mdfjham patipudayrma, 

I t™ ^ in which ismmJl is iispti m an adjective in such 

icniB aa mmtftS iafikiippa, and ihc rcn, and manhim^ ai an adjective to petfipsdE. 

^iathyum. It. pp, 17, 20, 23, Gl, 76; HI. n, 1135. U- Barua, A Mhivry Prf BuMisfif 
irmnn Phih^phy, p. ^Ofi, 

h the lead given by Mrs. Rhys Dai'ids, sufrit of the English and Coniinctiial 

n siartcti talking about prC'CaTioniral Buddhivin isithout any reference to Ehe 

iitidna, which Js like speaking oF the Play of FFamlet without the t^nce of Z>eninark m it. 
me tnjy fmly concede Ebat all that is attrihuiett lo the Btiddha in the cxiant Pali canon 
tkiE preciAcly the wonJ of the Buddha. Ptit it bcmmci intolerable when, teicetitig the 
stadfiion, ^!rs. E.hxt Davids veniiim lo sav a numbci uf ihinp I hat inc ttuddha 
Id ttJnply blush lo claim ah his own- 
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1 

CAUSES WHICH LED TO DIFFERENT GROUPS 

D uring ihc lifetime of Gautama Buddha himself, there were indica¬ 
tions of the existence of some who would not accept his leadership or 
obey his instructions. Devadaiia, his cousin, was jealous of him, when 
tlic Buddha became a great leader of a religious Order, tried to discredit 
him, and ultimately became his personal enemy. Similarly, there were 
always a feir persons tvho tried to circumvent the rules made by the 
Buddha. Upananda and the ^d^argikas (Pali: Chabbaggiyas) were 
examples of this type. They sought opportunities cither to bypass the 
Law or circumvent the rules with the result that the whole spirit behind 
the framing of a certain rule was violated. There was also a tendency 
among some thoughtless youth to break a rule simply for the mischievous 
delight it afforded them. That is w'hy the Buddha refused ^ripuira's 
request* to lay down beforehand any rules, until and unless there was 
actually an occasion for it. 'IVhen the First Rehearsal (jarigiti) of ilie 
Buddhist texts was made under the presidency of ^^ahakasy 3 pa, soon after 
the death of the Buddha, W'c are told, there were some dissident aged 
monks like Piiiana' and Gavampati,* w'ho preferred to remain aloof from 
the Rehearsal, holding that it did not accord with w’iiat they heard from 
the Buddha. Thus it is evident that there were people who did not 
co-operate with the Buddlia during his lifetime, and witli his favourite 
disciples like Mahakasyapa, Upali, and Ananda, after his death. 

.Added to this, after the death of the Buddha, there was no central 
figure who could be considered the Head of the Buddhist fraternity and 
who could command respect or enforce discipline in the Order of the 
Buddhist monks. The Buddha refused to apjxiint any jxrrson as the Head, 
and said, on the contrary, that his Dharma itself could be the Instructor 
nf the Order after his death.* Naturally, then, different considerations 
led people into the formation of different groups— either because of a 
common interest due to the same region of residence or because of a 


■ S« fll?cTmilleT. f/iitory of (39SI-I2), pp. 73,75 " 

■ So {Dhammc ca rinfryo to) m mama s^eay^na tuitha^ mgha kikiya (P.T.5.), th p. 154. 
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common discipleship of a teacher ; or because of a common interest in a 
jMtrticular branch of study, like the SQtra, Vinaya, and Abhiclhartna, or 
even in the narrow sphere of a Nikaya, like Dlgfta-bhafiaka or Majjhima- 
bhanaka. 

The Buddha did not attach importance so much to the letter as to 
the spirit of the Law. Hence he considered the menial attitude of a 
ilisciplc to a prescriljed rule as more significant than its external obsen-. 
ance, He did not mind a disciple failing to attend to minor rules of 
conduct,* provided his mental attitude to the general discipline renmincd 
sound. Nor did he like to enforce on his disciples any unnecessary hard¬ 
ship, such as staying under a tree ev'cn in the rainy season, or prohibit 
the acccpuince of invitations for food from faithful adherents. Human 
tendency being what it is, there are always people who associate saintliness 
with a life of austerities : and hence we find that though the Buddha 
had himself given up a life of hard penance and severe austerities, he 
had to provide for the clas of people ivho believed in austerities by allosv- 
iiig them the latitude to practise milder forms of austerities knowt) as 
dhuidiigas or ditHfa-guniM (practices or virtues of purity). Attention, more 
than due, to such minor practices, and the tendency to glorify or deify 
the Buddlia, also led to the formation of separate groups. 

During the century that follotved the death of the Buddha, these 
centrifugal tendencies grew among the disciples. Common interests 
created bonds of personal attachment or attachment to certain groups with 
the result that they were often misled by personal likes atid dislikes 
(c/mndu and dvesa), or fear and delusion {bhaya and molia). A wide gap 
was separating the sincere disciples of the Buddha from many young 
recruits who had perhaps joined the Order with no more nobler motives 
iJian an easy and comfortable life. 

THE FIRST SCHISM 

A hundred years (according to a Tibetan source,* a hundred and 
ten years) after the death of the Buddha, matters came to a head and a 
large number of Vrjin (Pali; Vajji) monks from the eastern rt^ions like 
V'aiiali began to advocate, in the reign of a king, tLala^ka by name, some 
ten points,* rvhich W'erc, according to the orthodox monks, opposed to 

iikkhSpiiMm, BTeka Sikiirat It. p. IM; The Milijidapaiiho 
(The Kn\nl .\5iaiic Socieiv, Londurt. 1928), p. 142. 

* ObermillcT. op, o(.. p. 91. 

' Thbc wttt: (l) ihii Ji waj petmiulble to siwe sati in a twm : (2) (hal food may 
taken even up u ihc linw wKen (he »un hai paued the inetidian line and the atiadovr 
falim caHu'ard 10 the extent of twt> ftnpm : (3) ihai ii may be prnnittnl lo eat i^In 
Iv, *"°*-*’**r 'illage to wlireh one may ijci, atier havini; fsitm earlier in one's ^-ijlajje of lystdence : 
(4J I hat it may be poistbk to bold sepatate naeciingi in eath place oE rvstdence within on^ 
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the rules of Vinaya. The monks from the vmtern regions like Piiva, 
Kaniambh and Avanti disapproved these practices and brought this 
matter before a meeting of 700 monks under the presidenq of Rcvaui. 
The ten points for discussion were interpreted differently by different 
scholars. As the matter could not be decided in the oticn meeting, they 
ultimately left it to be decided by a Select Committee on uhich each side 
was represented by four members. Tliese members finally decided the 
matter against the Vrjin monks, who, however, did not accept the verdict. 
Thus a very large borly of monks seceded from the original group and 
styled tlicmselves the Mahasahghikas, members of a great group, whicli 
perhaps claimed superiority hi numbers or in its keenness in refoi-ming the 
existing state of affairs and improving upon the conservative attitude 
exhiinted by the orthodox group of monks, 'ivho came to fjc called Sthavita- 
vadins or Therans, from sthavira or thera, which, in Pali, means the 
old or senior. 

According to another source found in the Chinese or Tibetan transla¬ 
tions of Vasumitra, Bha\ 7 a, and V'initadeva, Uie split arose in the Buddhist 
&ijgha on account of certain propositions advocated by a monk named 
Mahadeva. His propositions, five in number, were that the arhats are 
subject to (1) temptation; (2) ignorance; (3) doubt; (4) that the Arhat- 
JS attained through others* help; and (5) that the arhals attain tJie 
Fatli with an exclamaiion oE astonishment Uke Wiol 

The Mahasanghikas held their own council separately in which dicy 
made their own recension of the sacred literature, from which the first 
SIX books of Abhidharma and portions from the Sutra and Vinaya of the 
Sihaviravatlms, as well as their Papsambhida, Niddesa, and the lataka in 
part, were excluded.' Thus a split in the Buddhist frateniitv wi now at, 


Once the unity and solitlarity of the Buddhist Satigha was broken, 
there set m the process of further subdivisions. During the second and 
third centimes after ihe death of the Buddha, new subdivisions gradually 

out of rl eighteen sects apixarcd 

Nfahisanghikas) bv the 

time of the Third Rehearsal, ivhieh took place, according to ifie Pali iradi- 

dpilion at the^ the Mriarn in qnit. 

Ihe ttat>1rrr9!. miy be ctmsjdmd tn Si* a * CcrUlill praciiw, || fnllowcd by 

milk which h.. O) 

(8) th^t frtah unterfiiciiifll liquor ^ allowed; 

allnwrd i iiml (JO) lhat rdIeI and ijli'cr nuv bo ^ wiihoiif may be 

* V. pp. §2 JT, ^ M.«cpica. 
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(bn, ai Pfitali|iutra (Patna) in the reign of Afoka, just 236 years after the 
death of the Buddha, or according to the record of another school, the 
Sarvastivadins, at Jalandhara (Jiillundur) in the reign of Kaniska (varioasly 
put bettveen the third and the fifth century after the Buddha’s death), 
who became a patron king of the group that spread far and wide in 
northern India, The following table, based on the information supplied 
by Yuan Chwang's translation of Vasumitra’s book on ‘Eighteen Sects', 
Indicates the emergence of the different sects and Ihe approximate century 
after the Buddha's death in which they arose: 


Scoond miluiy 

(3) Elm-wavaliliikaj 
(? or V^LhcT 
vy^hSriku) 

(5 LokottaravSdlns 
(3J KukLuiiku 


The 


Also Accood 
ccnlury 

(4) BaJiujruij^'as 

(5) FinjifApaii^Sdim 


End of second 
ccnlury 

fQ Caity^-lailaa 

(7) Apar^-iaUaa 

(8) Uildja-^ailu 


Tht SthavLnvidJnj (split xip in and after iht third Kntujy) 


(1) ^mt ijQ be laler 

idcniiAcd wiHi Hiimavatas 


(3} Vjt^putTlyt] 
(thlril ixntujy) 


(B) HaJiLiaJtas 
(third centiiiy) 
^9) Dlijutaa^p' 
likas (thEid 
oeniiuy) 


(2) Saniitividins (ihiid ccnlury) 


{L(h KimpTy»p 
abo <^]Ul 
Suvoiyaluu 
(end of third 
ceniiir)') 


(I I) S*ui:r 3 rniSi; 3 i^^ 

or 

viiiiiu (hegin^ 
ning of fourth 
century} 


m DhirrmoHarTy-as 


laJra^ 


{Sf) BhadraySnikas 


(6) Samiruitiyaj! 
(SlmmitTya^) 


(7) 


ITie otlier tivo Chinese versiom of Vasumitra's work and the Tibetan 
;f.irs1a lions of four other works by Bha^^a," Vtnltade\’a, .^kyaprabha, and 
I’'^clmakaragho 5 a,** unfortunately, do not agree in several deiaiU, and it 
becomes diflicult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the origination 
of different sects from one another. 


* Alsu variously tpclt Chanil^iik^s. OLand3|;Srika»p and diatin^riLrLfl. It h 
dc^r now what the origmal: name wm and wbat it meant. The term 'Ch^nJ- 
RSnka' (Cliaiina+aglrika}, supported by Naujio* 128S, may be csplainni as the "sect linng 
a closed ffcidence". Two oT the Chinese veraiatis (Nanjio, 1284, 1286) sujj^est the name 
^ ‘f h.Tiina^giTlka" (living on a mountain covered wiUi dense forest), and ihii would come 
Ed thin Pali term. The other Pali term 'ChannJpiika' (the six lowncrs), cormpontling 
to ill SiiD^ril, may lia%'e been a mere comipiion from C^nnlg3rllta. 

“ V, Sogm, in his SyU^ms Qf Buddhhi Tha^eht (Galen e[ a Univcirity, 1912), du» not 
irircm to be derived from tlw SarvSsiJvsliiinsp Eiti as a bzanrh of the Stbaviravadtns. 

, of a commentafy on N^lrjuna : alw author ol 

Obermitlei^ op^ cif,. If, pp. 4^ Sti-'^tOL 
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According to the Commentar>' on the Kathavatlhu, based on the 
earlier account in the Bipavaiitsaj the origin of the Buddhist sects from the 
original Sahgha is as giten below: 




(1) MjhAHf^hEkiiA 


(7) Sthavinvidim 


I 

(2> CkikuliJms 


m EkabMalHkAs 
(Ekivyavohinluts, 
at bc^teT Efu- 


(S; Vnjjiputtikas 
(? Vac^puEUkas 
=Viuipiitjfyas) 


Mahlifl&akas 


r-- 

(■i) Bahuimiiku 


(5) PialAapEivadtns 


(6) Cai[pvSdim (perhaps 
la M ulcnii^ with 
ihe- Lakattaravidins; 
not dear wh<:tlier 
derii'cd Crtmi 4 or S) 


(14) SaTvl5tjvldiii» Dliartnaguptikai 
(JC) KliyapTyai 
(1^ Sa:AkT^tiku 
(18) ^utr£iiiiksi3 


(10) Oharu»turIy*s (II) Bl«drayi«it« m (IS) Sammi’iTy*. 

Pah sources mention six other sects^thc Haiinavatikas, Rajagirikas, 
Sjddhatthtkas, Pubbascliyas, Aparascliyas^ and Vajiriyas. 

Of these different sects, some became important in course of lime and 
bad^a large following and a literature peculiar to their schools The 
Mahawhghikas had their oum Vinaya, and besides, they were the precur- 
of what later came to be called the Mahayanists, who had two sub¬ 
divisions—the Madhyamikas and Yogataras—with extensive literatures of 
their owm The Sthaviravadins and the Sarvastivadins. further giving rise 
to the Mula-^astivadins, Haimavatas, Mahtsasabas, DhanuaguptikasT and 
K^yapiyas fuel their own literatures of Vinay-a, Sutras, and Abhidharma. 
I he later Br5hman,cal hteraiure speaks of the Vaibldisikas, who were con¬ 
sidered to be the continuators** of the earlier Sarv^istivadins. They relied 
more uj»n the Abhidharma literature as opposed to their rirals, the 
&autrantikas, who relied merely upon the Sutras and considered Abhidharma 
« no word of the Master - The Sammatfyas, or as the Sanskrit text of 

writes, the Sammitfyas. had 
fra^Pn L f unforiunately. only a very small 

h^fhPPn 1 V Sammirm-nik^^a-iSstra 

hsTs been left m its Chinese version (Nan|io, ]272)* 

d-nmftmd, mt). pp. 22 - 23 . 
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Bcsidw the scew mentioned above, the A'<I^/^5t;fli^A«<ommct«an' 
makc3> mention o( Rajagitikas and Stddharthika.t (Pali: Siddhattliikas), 
which, along wtih Purva-iiiUka^ and Apara-saiHkas, are included under 
Andhrakas (Pali: Andhakas). There arc also references to the views of 
Utiarapthakas and Vetulyakas {who may be idenlifted with Vaipulyakas, 
\ aipulya being one of the divisions of Mahayana literature), who are also 
called Mahasunyatavadins and Heiut adins. 

The Kathamithu merely mentions the different views held by one or 
more individual members of one and tile same Saiigha anti the KathSvatlhu- 
coiiunentary identifies those S'icws with those of the different sects that iiatl 
already conic into cxUicnce by the time of the composition of that com* 
incntaiy. Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar,” on the evidence of the versions of 
/Vioka's pillar edicts about the schism in the Buddhist Saiigha, and l>i% B, 

.\f. Barua believe that these sects will have to be relegated to post-*Aiokaii 
period,'* 

MEDIA OF PREACHING 

very important information has been conveyed to us by Padmakara- 
ghosa, the author of f’^arsagra^prcchS, as to the medium of preaching 
adopted by these different schools in couree of time." We know, for 
instance, that the Buddha had permitted his foilowei-s to use their own 
speech for the purpose of instruction or preaching." So, according to the 
needs of the people of the various regions to which the Buddha s teaching 
had spread, the languages used were different. The Sanasiiradios, with 
some of their subgroups, adopted Sanskrit as their language, as the people 
of the north-western regions of India were more conversant with the same. 
The Mahasanghikas, who formed a greater part of the Sangha, adopted 
Prakrit as their language, perhaps because in the eastern regions (Magadha 
and Align) where they dominated that language tv'as more common. The 
Siimmitiyas, tv ho arc often associated with VltsIputrTyas, xised Apabhratim 
which was undcrstootl iti the Vaisa country. The Sthaviravadins spoke an 
intermediate dialect. It is also added that, according to some, the language 
of the Mahasanghikas was an 'intemiediate* dialect, that of the Sanimitlyas 
Prakrit, and that of the Sihaviras Apabhraiiisa. Both these conflicting 
sources, how'cver, agree on Sanskrit being the medium adopted by the 
.^rvSstlvadins. The use of Sanskrit by this scliool gradually must liavc 
mfluciiced, in coiirse of time, the succc^ing groups of the Mahasanghikas 
'lith the result that all the .Afahay^nist works are now’ in Sanskrit, 

“ (Revised Edition, Calculta, IM2). p, l(», 

Aloktund His tasetiplions (New Arc FublixhiH, j9SS), 1. pp. SSJ D. 

' See Obvfmiltcr, op. cit„ pp, 99.i00. 

Iinajtf If. 159," 
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I. THE STILWIRAVADLNS 

The earliest and, at the same time, a vivid and simple pieuiic o£ the 
personality of the Buddha and his teachings is found ill ihc Pali literature 
of the Theravadins or Sthaviravadins. There are also in this literature 
descriptions of the Buddha in gloiving terms as god of gods {devatideua), or 
the teacher of gods and men ^^mbbodevamanuss&nsfii Huddito Bliagatfo), or 
as a superhuman being possessing and exhibiting miraculotis jxiwers and 
capable of being a tvorld-teacher; but the more common description in 
it is that of a human being with concomitant disabilities and frailties. He 
w'as subject to human ireaknesses when he said to one of his disciples ‘my 
iKick is paining’.** In another place,’* vve find him getting cross with his 
monks, when he finds them making noise like the fishermen in a fish-market. 
He is described as the son of a feudal chief, brought up as a fondled child, 
in a most luxurious fashion, amidst enjoyable siinouridings. 

Side by side w'itb the description of rvhai appears to be a very un¬ 
natural circiiinstance of seeing, for the first time at the age of livcntynine, 
the sight of an old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a recluse—the 
sight which makes him feel disgusted with the W'orld and accept the house¬ 
less state—, there is also the account of what appears to be the most natural 
and real reason of ivhat im]>eUed him to leave the ivorldly life.” After his 
enlightenment, he lived the life of a great teacher of a religion for forty- 
five years, during which period he tried to regulate the conduct of his 
followers according to his own light, and then, as a result of a very' natural 
disease, died a perfectly normal death, though here, too, there is no lack 
of superhuman clement in its description. 

The Buddha’s leaching (Dhamnm) also is very simple and ethical: 
fin abstain from evil, to accumulate what is good, and to purify one’s 
inimr.” He laid emphasis on living a life of good conduct (fffa), atraiiiing 
concciitratinn to secure the balanced state of mind (jamedAt), and culti¬ 
vating insight (prajM) by the understanding of the Four Noble Truths 
(Suffering, the Origin of Suffering, the Cessation of Suffering, and the W'ay 
leading to the Cessation of Suffering) and the practice of the Noble Eight¬ 
fold Path. This Path he aUvays railed the ’Middle Path' as it avoided both 
the extremes of self-indulgence and sdf-moriificaiion. He believed in the 
doctrines of Karma and Rebirth.*'’ He, however, was averse to metaphysi- 

*’ 'Vy{(Ai S^dSytur, Ataijhimo Nikaye. Sikha^Stills. 

Majihima Catum^ SuHa. 

V SMUoni/Wf-i, wne 9»: Mntmimaebi vySruddhe dii™ math blioyam fvUi (Sccirg [lie 
*f) anoihcr, fnr wercime me). Ct. alw Ariya baTiyetana Sutla of 

” DftdrtimtJ/M'rfd. IBS. 

of Buddha fOsfurd 

t niwiyiiy Pre», 1947. Imrodutiion. pp jtxiv, xssvi liv). Itc d««ibcs ttiem to be ihe 
IlinduKtng cknvcnis itilraduccd bt« in Buddhism. 
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cal s|«!culation, for insLarice, about the origin or end of this universe. There 
are ten f|Ucstions uhich are left unexplained or quest ions which are set 
aside (iftaf/etabba): whether the universe is (1) eternal or (2) iion-etcmal. 
(3) finite or (4) infinite; whether life and body arc (5) the same or 
(6) different; whether a tafhagata (7) exists or (8) docs not exist after death ; 
or whether (9) he both exists and does not exist after death ; or whether 
(10) he does not exist, or not that he does not exist after death. These ques¬ 
tions arc unexplained because they are not of any use or benefit for a holy 
life, nor are ilicy calculated to lead to deudtmcnt from the world, to a 
dispassionate state of mind, to cessation, or to nfruona. One trill die before 
one gets definite answers to these truest ions, just as a man who is wounded 
by a ]3oisonoits dart would die if he were to insist that he would not alloiv 
the surgeon standing by to operate upon him until and unless he knevf 
the height, colour, and caste of the person who shot the dart.** By the 
discipline of Conduct, Concentration, and Insight, it is possible for a person 
to bring about the destruction of all impurities and reach the state of 
Ar hat hood (sainthood). Thus he will attain the perfect state of niruana and 
will not tie Iwrn again. 

The Buddha's philosophy, too, ivas very' simple, and it may be summed 
up in three words: anStman, anitya, and dufikfm. I'hcrc is no such thing 
as a person, or a living being, an ego. oi a living entiiy, Vi'hich mav be 
called a permanent soul. The notion of Atman is a mere convention. 
Except nirwaiifl, which is uncompounded {a-samskrta), all things arc evanes¬ 
cent (um'fya), and so are painful (dithkha) and devoid of any everlasting 
substance, ^^'hat tve conventionally call a person or an individual consists 
of nothing else but nama (non-material part) and rufm (material form), 
lioth of which are changing every moment. This Tmma-rSjfa is the same 
as the five elements (paftca skatidhas): material form (rupa), sensation 
(uedanS), perception (samjnS), conformations (saihskaras), an<l conscious¬ 
ness {vijnana). Just as one has to fully understand these fit'C elements 
svithin an individual, so also one has to understand the twelve ayefanas, 
i,e. the six internal organs—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind (which 
also is considered in Buddhism as an organ like the other five)—and the 
corresponding six objects, namely, form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and 
W'hat is technically called dharmayaiana, which is the corresponding object 
of mind (ut/narm). In addition, one must haie a knowledge of the eighteen 
dhaltis, which eonsist of the tsvelve elements mentioned above and the six 
corresponding conscious elements (connected with each of the six organs), 
namely, the elements of eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, nose-conscious- 


Majjftima \ikSya, Ciila -MBluAkya-Sutlil. 
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ness, tongiK>consciousness, body-conscioiisncss, ami mind*consciousness 
(in(inO‘Uf/fiaM(i). 

'I'hns it will be seen that the nttniber oE elements into svliich the 
universe is analysed has risen from two and five to twelve and eighteen. 
This pluralistic conception oE the diEFcrcnt elements in the universe held 
by the Sthaviravadins has been further enlarged in the allied school of the 
Sarvastivadtns. 

According to the Abhidhammattha-san^ha, a Buddhist inatiual of the 
psycho-ethical pliilosophy of the Theravada (wTitten by Anuniddhacar)'a, a 
Ceylonese ttvonk l>elievcd to Ivavc lived beisvecn the eighth and tsvelEih 
centuries .a.d.), the categpries in their ultimate reality are four: conscious¬ 
ness, mental properties, physical or material qualities, and nirvana Con* 
sciousness in all the fourfold types into which the uniserse is divided 

by ilic Buddhists,** is of eighty-nine kinds; the mcnuil properties {csita- 
JiTtrtj) arc of fifty-two kinds; the physical qualities (rti^pfl) arc of tsverity- 
eight kinds; and nirvflfw, svhich 1$ a happy state of disjiassionatcncss, free 
from all evil depravities. Is a state which surpasses all description. 

T he cycle of worldly life is explained by the Utw of Dependent Origi¬ 
nation, paticca-sam\rpped& (/jredfyH-jamufpadrt), ivhich gives, for example, 
how the three successive births (past, present, and future) of an individual 
are related to one another. The Buddhists, in common with other faiths 
of Indian origin, except the Carvaka system, beliete In karma, and it is 
dtis karma which is responsible for the life of an individual or its conti¬ 
nuity. Karma is threefold—corporeal, verbal, and mental. It is the last 
which is considered by the Buddhists to be more important than the oilier 
two. 

Avidya, ignorance of the Four Noble Truths, in a past life, leads a 
man to perform activities (sfliH.tAjjraj) in that past life. So these two factors 
of the past life lead a man to tile birth-eonsciousness (uiyiioiid!) of the present 
life. From that originates name and form (wamfl-rapa), the physical and 
mental equipment of an individual, which would further lead to the six 
the internal organs of sense and mind. W'hcn these six iiyatanas 
Hire there, they lead to contact (jparsfl) u-ith tlic corresponding objects. 
Contact further leads to sensation (ufdona)—pleasant or unpleasant, or 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. These five facioix, from vijMna to 
vedand, arc the passive side of the present life, which one cannot escape 
when Bvidyd and ianijAeraj! of the past life have once led to the present 
hinh. ‘ 


*■ tKc iiin/i, afurr Ihe in ihat 

rt/rrrJAS mrtjifterrf, nSfwri. 

The i-Qlms of q^irCp of ronn, of ihc fririnlcs&, and ihc 




imiisiicfKlciii one. 
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The stage after vedatia h ver>' important, for. it is at that stage that 
the future of the individual is to be determined, whether lie will Jiave a 
further birth or not. If he exercises no control over his riiind and kis 
hankering (/fsiw) ari.sc in him. then he is sure to be reborn. If, on the 
contrary-, he exercises control over himself and takes care to see that no 
liankering would spring up, flierc is a chance for him to attain deliverance 
This stage therefore is supposwl to be a critical one in the present life, when 
everir' person has to he on his guard, lest the normal course of the origin of 
hankering should take place. From hankering ari.scs grasping (uf>Sdana), 
and from grasping arises bhsva, which is explained as karma-bJiaiia (i.c. 
action). These three factors again are tire active side in the present life 
(which coiTcsjiond to the two factors of the jiast, myirfyo and satits/taras) 
which w ill bring about the future life. So bhai>a leads to birth {jiiti) in the 
next life. And trhen birth takes place, it is sure to lead to old age. death, 
bewailing, lamentation, grief, dejection, and tribulations in the life to come. 
Thus is explained the wheel of life. 

This life w-as believed by the Buddhists to be covering the three planes 
or realms of existence: (1) the plane of desire (kama-bltava), which included 
the spheres of lower animals, spirits, denizens of hells, demons, human 
beings, and certain gods of a lower order; (2) the plane of form 
bhava), which iiicliided still higher gods of sixteen kinds. birtJt among whom 
was possible ivith tlic help of various kinds of trances; and (3) the plane 
of the formless (artipa-bliava). which included gods of invisible form. An 
individual moving in this round of life may he found to be moving in any 
of these three planes. 

Then, the c^ucsiion that naturally arises is: If iliere is no soul that 
tnmsmigiates from one life to anotlicr, hoiv is it that the continuity of 
one and the same individiutl is niaiivtaincd? Is there anything that passes 
from one life to another? 

ffarma is a great force, and it will continue to be elFcctive as long as 
the force is not exhausted. If a man has gisen an order to base a certain 
thing got done, then even though the man may be dying, the order will 
take effect and will be executed. So ivhen tve see a person dying and his 
physical body crumbling in thi.s life, the dying consciousness in this life 
^vill have, on account of the force of karma, a.s its counterjiari in the next 
life, a flesh consciousness in a fresh body, svhich will enable the force of 
karvia to have its full effect in course of time. As the force of karma 
remains the same, the identity in tfie two lis'cs is maintained through the 
physical or mental equipment of that force. This emeigence of tlie new^ 
conscioti.sncss from the dying consciousness of the jxist life is explained as 
the kindling of a fresh candle from an old candle that is dving. The flame 
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has not migrated from the candle to another and yet the tlame of the ttew 
candle could not have come into existence without the assistance given by 
the old candle.*' 

If an individual takes care to see that no is produced, then by 

the process of discipline laid down for a man wlio Is on the pth of the 
Hutldhist ideal of Arhathood, he brings about such a diange in his life that 
all his normal actions are tvithout any craving, i.e, they arc mere aetiom 
{kriya-tmtra). and have no chance of bearing any fruit, rherc are no fresh 
actions which will lead to the continuity of his life in future births. His 
present life will end tvhen the force of his pst karma cxliausis itself, and 
he will then cease to exist, exactly as fire does when the fuel is exhausted. 
Where he has gone or what happiis to him after death, we do not know. 
An old text says: ‘Just as a flame, blown out by a gust of wind, disappcai's 
and surpasses any noniciiclature, so does the sage, delivered from his physi¬ 
cal and mental equipment, merely set and is beyond any desoription,’** 

This is his hnal tiinyana or pari-tiitvatia, the nirvana ivhere there is 
left no physical lx)dy (an-upad/itiqu-niruaMfl), The uin/diia which an arhat 
attains, tvhilc living, by the destruction of all evil, such as pssion (ragtt), 
ill will (dufifl), and delusion {mofta), is only sa-ttpadhiiesa-niniana, as there 
is still left a physical l>ody. 


II. THE MAHTSASARAS 

There were two groups, at different times, called by the same name 
of Mahiiasakas, and hence there is a difference bcitvcen the Ptili sources 
and Vasumiira alxmt the chronological relation of this school with the Sar- 
vastisudins. The Pali sources put ihe MaluiSsakas, along w*ith the V'ajjiput- 
Likas. as branching off from the Sthaviravadins, and Sars'astivadiiu, branching 
off from the Mahli^kas, along tvith the Dharmaguptlkas, ^'asumi[ra, on the 
other hand, tells us that the \fah1fasakas branched oil from the Sars'astivadius, 
w'ho, according to him, directly branched off from the Sthaviravadins. This 
is perhajjs due to the confusion Vasumitra made bctsveen the earlier and 
later ^lahi^asakas. 

The earlier MahTil^sakas can be traced back to the time of ihc First 
Council of Riijagrha, We have already refenTcd to the senior monk 
PuTuna, who stayed at Daksinagiri and wlio w'ould not join the Council 
of Mahakasyapi, His folloivers, it appars, formed a group called Mahi- 
sasakas- They had their owm recital of the Vinaya, in which some seven 
rules, over which differences arose, were incorprated. The MaluSasaka 

“Sec XVir. 163. 
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Vinaya givc^ ilie second place to Purina, the first being given to Kaiindinya, 
I'his school also rcachc^l Ceylon foliotving the route taken by the Sthavii-a- 
vadins, i.c. vja Kau^ambi, Avantip and Vanai^si in North Clanara. An 
inscription at Nagarjunakon^ refers to a gift, made by a queen of V ana vase 
of a pillar and a monaistery for the benefit of the monks of the Mahisasakas. 
Fa-hien makes mention of this school e>dsting iti Ceylon, fn an introductory 
stansca of the Jdtaka-althakathE^ we ha^e the following: 

Afahismaka vamsamhi mmbhuiem nayailnundt 
Ihiddbadevena ca iuihd bhihkbund suddhabuddhind. 

\l liave been asked to tvrite this book) by a monk, Biiddbadeva by name, 
of pure intellect, bom in the traditional line of the MahlsSsakas. and expert 
in the traditional methods/ 

The tenets of the earlier Mahi^sakas riaturally agree with those of tlie 
Stliaviiavadins, while those of the later Mahi^sakas have more in common 
tvith those of the Sarv^stivadins. 

Like the Sthaviravadins, the earlier Mahl£^sakas Ijclieved in the simul¬ 
taneous penetration into truth. The past and the future, according to 
them, do not exist, while the present and the as^mskrias do exist. The 
sadiskdraj^ pKirish. There are nine asamskrla dharmoi: (1) pratisankbyd- 
nirodhdf cessation tvkh knowledge ; (2) a-prattsabkhyd-niradba^ cessation 
ivithout knowledge. L.e. through the natural course of the cessation of the 
causes ; (S) dhdsa, sjiacc ; (4) dnenjata, immovability; (5-7) kidaladfmrma- 
tathiiidj akidatadharma-iatbaldr and m^^dkrladhaTmaduibald, the inihaid of 
the dbarmos that are meritorious, demeritorious, and neither rucritorioiis 
nor demeritorious j (8*9) mdrgdnga-iatbatd and pratJtya-samnipdda-iaih^td^ 
the tatkaid of being a factor of the Tath' and the lathald of the Law^ of 
Dependent Original ion p This list of nine agrees partially with that of the 
Ma ha saiigh ikas. 

The main tenets of this sect are: The srofdpi\n?i3s are stibject to 
retrogression, but the arhais, who are not subject to meritorious or demer* 
itorious deeds* are not. No (ff^) can lead a holy life. No heretic can 
gain supernatural jsowers. There is no aniardbkava^ an intermediate exist¬ 
ence hctivcen the present life and the life to conie^ The Sahgha includes 
the Buddha, and so a gift given to the former is greatly meritorious, while 
that given to the Buddha is not so. It is certain that there is nothing that 
transmigrates from one world to another. 

The Katbdttatthu refers, among others, to the views of this school, accord* 
ing to u’hich they l>clieved that there cannot be, in worldly matters, die 
controlling faculties of faith (Srsddbendriyd) and the like (XIX. 8) and that 
the Noble Path, ordinarily considered to be ciglufoki* really consists of five 
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factors only, cxclutiing right speech, right action, and right livelihood, 
which are non-mental (XX, 5). 

It is interesting to note that there is much agreement between Vasmniira 
and the along with its commeniary regarding the views held 

by this school. 

Strangely enough, the doctrines of the later MahTsasakas are opposed 
to many held by the earlier ottes. Like the Sarvastivariins, they began to 
believe in the existence of the [last and the future and of anlarabliava. 
They held that the skandftas, dfmtus, and aya^onos ahrays exist in the fomt 
of seeds {bijas ); iltat vUarlta and uicard (initial application and rcHection) 
combine rvith each other ; etc. 

III. THE SARVASTIVADINS 

Closely related with the school of Theravada is the school of the 
Sarvastivadins, who, of nil the different sects and schools, come nearest to 
the fonuer. The views w'hich ultimately gave its name to this school that 
originated in the third century B.c, (i,e. a little before the Third Council 
of Ratalipuim in the reign of Aioka) seem to go track to the time of the 
Buddha. The idea 'jab ham alt hi' (all things exist) is found as early as 
the Sarityutta NikSya (IVM5),** This scliool and that of the Sthavtravadins 
are Realists. I-br them, the external world and its constituent parts, the 
dharmas, have a real existence. Therefore this school believes that all things 
exist, and exist continuously—in the past and the future as well as in the 
present, Tlic Kathdvaithu mentions only a fetv points as advocated by 
this school, thus slmwing that, at the time of the com[rasition of the 
KatbSiiiitthu, it had not yet nmeh diverged from Sthaviravatla. The 
^a//lauirH/?u-commentary^* tells us that this school believed that penetmlion 
into trutlis was gradual, and not simultaneous as held by the Slhaviravadins. 
This school, along tvith that of Vajjipuitij'as (? Vatsiputriyas), Sammittyas, 
and some of the Maliasahghikas, who tiiiscd a revolt against the dominance 
of the arhals, maintained that an ar^iaf may fall away from Arhathood.®* 
The greatest auihoriiy of this school was Vasubandhu, who WTote his 
systematic treatise HbhidhitTmakosa based ujxm the scsen original w'orks on 
Alihidhanna, Jiidna-prasthana being the first of them. The A^aibharjikas. 
who cattle into prominence in later days, w‘crc, according to some,** the 
continuators of the SaiA'astis'adins, while Vamakami Sogen** says that the 
latter were really a branch of the fonner. Vasubandhu was a Vaibhasika,* 

” <’f. SUMya, 1,3. 

Z. and Mrs. RUy% Davids, Pypirfi of CunJrcnwjv (P.T.S., xix : 1.2 t 
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a term derived from VibhasS, a coniiuetitar)' on the orig^inal AbhJdhamra 
[e\t5, ^vhiie his comineiuator Vajomitra v>a$ a SautTantika, who relied upon 
the SOtras only, denying Abhidhamta to be the word oE the Master. 

^' 3 sU 1 nitr 4 , in his account oE the 'Eighteen Sects', gives a long list of 
the different views held by the Sarvastivadins. The Sthaviravadins in India 
were gradually losing ground to the Sart'^stivadins, who, on beltalf of earlier 
schools, had mainly to cany on the fight against the powerful MaMsah- 
ghikiis, who ascribed all kinds of transcendent powers to the buddhas. So 
several of tlie views ascribed by Vasumiira to this school are to be under* 
stood in the light of the views held by the school of the Mahiisanghikas or 
other conicniporary schools. This list of Vasumitra also shows what devel¬ 
opment had taken place in this school since die time of the Kathavatthu, 
i,e. from the middle of the third century B.c. Wg can give here only a 
few very important points. 

W'e have seen above that according to this school the arhals may fall 
□way from Arhathood ; but. curiously enough, the srotapannas, those that 
have attained the first stage on the Buddhist path towards the ideal of 
ArhaihiX)d, are not subject to such retrogression. This school also, like the 
Sihaviravadins, denies, as against the Mahasaiighikas, any transcendent 
power to the buddhas. The buddhas cannot, they maintain, expound the 
whole of the doctrine in a single utterance, nor can every shtra of theirs 
l)e {KTfect, nor can every spoken w'ord of theirs l>e considered an absolute 
truth {uilSriha), as claimed by the Mahasahghikas. Some jrhw are admitted 
to be e-nj/f1rt/ia even by the buddhas themselves, I'urthcr, as against the 
views of the Mahasahghikas, they held that in a state of samadhi (concentra¬ 
tion) one cannot utier a word, nor docs one ever die in tlwt state. 

l.ike the Sthaviravadins, they believe that tlie holy life (tra/iiiiflcfliyo) 
is possible even for gods, which is denied by the \fahira$ak3s and the Sain- 
miilvas, and tliat what is cons'entionally called a sattva (being) is nothing 
more than a continuation of upadana (grasping). Bodhisattvas arc still 
ordinary people fetters (samyojanas) arc not yet destroyed 

by them. Even arhats have still something to learn, and they arc not free 
from the effects of their past actions. They arc subject to the law of causa¬ 
tion, which is a saritskrta dbarma, and some of their actions can still be meri¬ 
torious. ,'\ll the anus<iyiJSf i.c. the latent evil tendencies, are cetfiUiA<i.if t 
they arc cittascsfhprayukies, t.c, associated with mind. Only in ilic world 
of desire and of form, there is certainly an ayttarabhava, an inter¬ 
mediate existence. *l’herc is a vitarkii, initial application of the mind (to 
an object) which is (free from dcpra\ ities), as opposctl to the thwry 

of the Mahl^u-sakas w*ho believed vilarka to l>e sasrava (full of depravities). 
Es'en the heretics can have the five supernatural powers (fdd/iis). 
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Tlicrc aie laukika-pudgalas whtcli traiismigrate, but this applies to the 
samikiiras ituring one's litetimc. There are four transcendental medita¬ 
tions {lokottara-dbyanas), a name given to the four fundanicntal trances 
or dhyatias. 

Tlie Sarvastivadins maintain Tiairaimya (to be devoid of a jjcrmanent 
substance) of an individual, though not of things, tvhich they hold to be real 
for eternity. Like the Sihaviravadins, the Sarv'^tivadins also Jiave the phiral- 
istic theory of the different elements that go to make up the universe. Accord¬ 
ing to iliem, in addition to the list of the five ttvclve and 

eighteen dbSius, there are seventy-five elements in this universe divided into 
two main groups—seventy-two sathskfta (conditioned or compounded) 
dliarmas and three aiamskrta (uncompounded) dharouw, i.e. akdia (space), 
pralisankhyd’Uirodha (cessation through knowledge), and apratisankhyd- 
nirodha (ccsvsation not through knoivlcdge, but through the natural process 
of the absence of required conditions). I'he seventy-two samskrta dharttias 
are divided into four groups; ru^ (matter).of eleven kinds, including 
ovijTiopti riipa ; one citta (nund), i.e. unmanifested action in the form of 
a mental impress; forty-six cUta-fUjiiprayukta dharrnas (concomitant mental 
faculties), and fourteen cilta'VipToyukia dftdTinas (faculties not connected 
with mind). It ivill be noticed that this classification differs from the four¬ 
fold classification of ultimate categories of the Sthaviravada school ittetuioned 
earlier. I'hcte is here this new class of cUla-viprayukta dharrnas, a cJa.ss of 
forces which cannot be included among material or mental elements. Tliey 
are energies, says \amakami Sogen,** w'hich are not ahvays actual but 
)x>icntial, and it must be noted that they cannot be active unless joined 
with a mental or material frasis; they arc quite independent of both of 
them and hence they are called by a further name: rupa-^itta-vipraMikta- 
sathskara-dharmas. 

Tlicse scvciuy-five elements, though separate from one anotltcr, are 
linked together in the actual W'orld by a system of ten causal relations, six 
principal (fie/tis) and four subsidiary (prafyaym). 

Thus, it will be seen that, like the Sthaviras^dins, this school also 
believes that an individual or the universe consists of nothing else but the 
cicmcnis listed under one or the other of the different groiijis given above, 
and that (hey have a twofold constitution, material and mental, the former 
dominant in the universe, and the latter in an individual. Matter is a 
combination of the four great elcmeuts (ma/iufi/futfli)—earth, svater, fire, 
and air. The individual and the unisersc arc subject to a constant change 
in their external aspects (and not in essential nature), the past determining 

*■ op . dl „ p, 159. 
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the present comlitton, and the present the future. Thus aUvays creating 
and aHrays changing, Vi'e go on. Tliere is no need of postulating a 
jM^rmanent, changeless being (n ourselves; for the unbroken continuity of 
the present with the post, or of the future with the present, will assure us 
that there is no loss of identity.^* 

Kaniska was the patron-king of this sdtooL which flourished in Kaslimir 
and Gandhaia, It was during the reign of this king that a great council 
was held and a lakh of stanzas w'ere written on each subject—the Sutra, 
V'inaya, and Ahhidharnta. It ts said’* that when the commentaries were 
tvritten, the king had them inscribed on copperplates and that these were 
deposited in box^cs, ivltich may sometime be discovered buried in some 
stupas. 

This school was also known by the name 'Hetuvadins*. 

IV. THE HAIMAVATA SCHOOL 

According to Vasumitra, the Haimavata school in the Himalayan 
legions was the successor of the old Sthavimrada school. But if w-c look 
at the tenets held by it, especially those five points of Mahadeva which 
created the first split in the Buddhist Saiigha, it becomes difficult to accept 
the statement of Vasutnitra. Bhav^a and Vinltadeva, it is interesting to 
note, consider this school to be a branch of the Mahasanghikas, while 
Btryluski actually identifies it with them.’* This schooi, like the Sawasti- 
\1idins, denied any special eminence to the bodhhattvas, who were considered 
by them to be no more than common men (prthag'janas), but unlike the 
Sarvastivadins, they would not admit that heretics can get supernatural 
powers or that the gods can lead the holy life {brahmacaryu). 

V. THE SCtlOOL OF VATSIPUTTlIV.tS 

The Vatslputriyas, with whom is prominently identified the sub-sect 
of the STiiiimitiyas,”^ wxre a group of people ufho were singled out among the 
Buddhists on account of their belief in the doctrine of a permanent entity 
callctl pUflgalo. Vasubandhu has given, at the end of his AbhidhartrtakoSa, 
a special chapter in which he tries to refute the soul theory of the school of 
V’atslputrlyas. They believed that there is no transmigration possible from 
one life to another without such a pudgala. It is neither the same, nor 
different from the skaiidhas. According to them, some saritskaras exist for 
some time, while others perish every moment. They agreed ss'kh the Sarvas- 

■* See 1. Tak»ku»u, The EurtiltaJi 0 / Buddhai Phihsophy {Uttivenity of Hawaii, IM7). 
p. 72. 

*' On Elie autlioriiv dI Yuan Chwang. 

“Sec XallnaLiilia bull* Enrly Stonaiiic^ Buddhiim, tl. pp, 169'70. 
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tivadim m t]ieir bcUcE that even hcrcucs attain the five niiraculou!; poivers, 
and ihc orkat can have a fall from Arhathood. The other iul)-scets of this 
school, namely, Dhannottariyas, Bhadiapnikas, and ^nnagarikns have 
their differences merely due to ihc interpretation of ccrutn lines tn a staiiKi 
about the arfiat and his fall, his knowledge and doubts. 

On account of the belief of this scbcoi in a pudgata, the question is often 
raised whether this school could at all be considered a school of the Bud¬ 
dhists. They rely upon the mere word *pHdgata\ occurring in several 
passages of the Buddhist Sutras, in support of their thesis, without noticing 
the sense or the spirit, just as the use of the word or ‘dttna in several 
Sutras is taken by some to be an evidence in support of the existence of 
'sour. 

Besides, the Kalfidimttku ttscribes, among others, the folloiving vieivs 
to the SammiiTyas. Gods cannot practise higher life. Even among the 
gods of the nlpa-woild, there are the six senses — the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind. 1 here is ontarabhaim and acts of intimation (vijiiapti^ are 
moially effective. They also believed, like the followers of the Abhidhamia, 
that we must contemplate a stage of a trance between the first and second 
stages of the followers of the Sutras wherein vitarka only has disappeared 
and vjcSrrt still remains. Like the MahTsasakas, they also held that the 
three factoid of the Noble Eightfold Path — right speech, right action, and 
right Iiveliliood"3re material and not mental states. 

VI, THE DHARMACUPTIKAS 

The Dharmaguptikas that branched oif from the MahTsasakas differed 
from the latter only on a fesv minor points. They have had, however, their 
own literature of the Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhidlianna. This school gained 
(lopularity in Central Asia and China and its Pratimok^ was foliosved in 
China. 

This school had differences with the Mahlsas^ikas on some minor points, 
such as w hether gifts should be made to the Sahgha as a whole, which 
included the Buddha, or to the Buddha separately. It approved of the 
latter course, and held that gifts to the stupas were also meritorious, which 
is denied by the Caitya sciwol of the Andhmkas. I.ike the MahTiasatas. 
this school also believed that no heretics can gain ihe supernatural posvers 
and that an arhai is free from passion, 

V1L THE KASVAPtYAS 

The Ka^ppiyas, who sverc called Sihavariyas, Saddharmavarsakas, or 
Suvatsakas, differed from the Sarvastivadins and Dharmaguptikas on some 
minor points and were allied to itie Sthaviravadins, Hence they were 
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called Sihavarlyas. Tlic other two names arc found lo be used in Tibetan 
sources. Przyluski identifies them with the Hainiavaias. This school also 
claims a literature of its own* 

Accortling to this school, the past which has home fruit has ceased to 
exist, tvhilc the jiast which has not yet rijjcned continues to exist. This 
modifies the jjositton of the .Sarviisiivadins, who maintaiti that even the 
]xist and the future exist along wdth the present. 

VJIt, THE SAScKRANTiVADtNS OR SALTRANTtK.AS 

The Pali sources derive the .SahkrSntivadiris from the Kaiyaplyas and 
the Satitrantikas froin the Safikrantivadins, while Vasumitra identifies the 
two names. The Saiurantikas were considered as opponents of the Vaibha- 
sikas, as they relied only U[)on the SQiras, denying any authority to the 
.\bhidliarma. V'asuljandhu, though generally in favour of the Vaihhasikas, 
supports the Sautruntikas in this view," The Sautrantikas were also ciUcd. 
Darsiantikas as the vie tvs ascribcti by the rffc/tata to the Dars^ntikas are 
those ascribed by Abhidharmakosit to tJlc Sautrantikas, Kumaralabdha, the 
author of Drstantapankti or DTstantamata-Jastra, tvas the original teacher of 
the Dars^ntikas, and lived a hundred years after the death of the Buddha, 
while SrTlalxlha, the next exponent of the same school, lived four hundred 
years after the Buddha* 

The ntain teaching of this school, from which it got the name Saiikran- 
tivddins, is that the sfuindhaSt in their subtle form, transmigrate from one 
world to another, whereas the SammitTyas maintained that it is the piidgala 
that transmigrates* There arc four mulantika~skandhas, and one ekartisa- 
skandko, the subtle consciousness, which is the origin of the former four. 
The pafumUrtha-pudgalSt which appears to be the same subtle conscious' 
ness as the ekarssa-shaitdha, is the substance that is subject to transmigration. 
'I'his subtle consciousness corresponds to the mind that pei'meates the whole 
body, according to the Mahasahghikas. It is the same as alaya-vijuana, or 
tlic siorc-consciousness, of the Vogacaras, It seems therefore possible that 
this school took its doctrine of ekarasa-tkandfia from the Mahasahghikas 
and lent it to the Yogacara school. This school also IxrUeved that evei7 
common man has the [XJteniiality of becoming a buddha —a doctrine w'hidi 
is the precursor of the Mahayana theory that every being has in him the 
seeds of a buddka^ 

On account of such views, this school is also considered a bridge 
between the iravakayana or Hlnayatia on the one hand and the Mahayana 

** N, Duk. op. fit,, 11, p. I®' 
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on the other. The Sahki’Intivadins were also called 'Tainrasatiyas, probalily 
on account of their copper-coloured clothes,” 

IX, TJIE SATVASIDDHI SCHOOL 

There is another school, SatyasJddhi of Harivarinan, a native of Centra) 
India, who> according to a Chinese source (Sail yin),” lived 890 years after 
the death of the Buddha. He was the chief disciple of Kumaralabdha, a 
leader of the Hinayanists in Kashmir. He is described by some to be a 
follower of the Bahusrutlyas, and by others to be a Sautratnika or a Dhamia- 
guptika. Sonic also maintain that he adheres to the Hinay^na doctrine 
with the help of the Mahayana. The Sart'asttvadins matruained iltc soullcss- 
ncss of an individual {atma-naiTMmya), though not of things. Hariixirman 
maintained the nairatmya of both, of jicrsons as well as of things (d/iorm<t- 
nairatmyiijj a characteristic of the Mahay ana. The universe contains eighty- 
four elements, irhich also are void of any abiding reality. He advocated 
the theory of two kinds of truth—conventional tiiith (samvtti s&tya) and 
ultimate truth {paramaTlha ja(ya), and held that Atman exists conven¬ 
tionally, but not in truth. He accepted the Hfnayanist theory of the 
budd)ui’kay&, and explained dharma-kaya as being fivefold, consisting of 
conduct (il/d), concentration (santadhi^, wisdom (pra/iio), deliverance 
(I'lmiifttf), and knowledge and insight into deliverance (y}imiikti-jiiana-d(if‘ 
Sana). He, however, believed in the special poivers of the Buddha, such as 
ten strengths {baias), four confidences (I'UtfflrBdyiu), and the three tvays of 
•setting up mindfulness and held that the Buddha is 

never depressed in adverse circumstances, nor docs he allosv himself to be 
sss'ayed one way or the other when he is praised or censured. This school 
coiitciKb that the present only is real, w'hile the past and the future have 
no real existence. 

The classification of the universe into the eighty-four elcmenLs also is 
real only as a conventional truth, but not as the ultimate truth. From 
the conventional point of view, there is negativism which denies the 
exisience of matter (rupa), mind (cirM), mental properties {caitasik^, 
dkarmoi which are neither matter nor mind {citta viprayuhta), and even of 
uncicatcd (asaifi.iArfu) d/mruiaj. From the point of vietv of supreme truth, 
there is total nihilism (mnia-sfinyiiffl), abstraction from entity, as against the 
synthetic or transcendental Void of the Madhyaniikas. Even the consciousr 
ness of the Void h^ to be removed, and this becomes possible when one 
enters into meditation of Cessation {nirodha-samdpatit). 


SCHOOLS AND SECtS OF BL'&DHlSM 
X. THE VIBMAJYAVADINS 

Besides the schools enlisted by V'asumitra, we find mentioned else¬ 
where, other schools- The \*ibhajya\'adins, according to Pali sources, are 
identical with tile Sthaviravadins, and are cretUted w-ith the belief in the 
simultaneous penetration of tmihs. They maintainctl, according to Abhi- 
dharma sources, the existence of the present elements and of those in the 
past which have not yet borne fruit. They deny the existence of the future 
elements and of those in tlie past that have bome fruit. 

There arc, howi’cvcr, conflicting statements in diflerent sources about 
the main division to which this group belonged. Some put the \'ibhajya- 
vadins under Mahasaiighikas, and a Chinese commentator identifies them 
with ‘the present Prajilaptivadins'. 

XI. OTHER MINOR SCHOOLS 

The Abhidharmakosa vyakhya (on 1.17 of --Id/jid/iarmflJtoifl) refers to 
Tamraiiarniya Nikaya, a sect from Ceylon, who believed in the existence 
of the material basis of the heart (/irdeye-i/artu) for consciou-sness. With 
this may be compared Visuddhi-magga (XIV,36, GO) and AbhidhammaUha- 
sahgalm (VI.4.G), which corroborates the same. Other groups from Ceylon 
sucli os Jciavaniya, Abhayagirtv^sins, and Maimvihamvasins arc mentioned 
by \'inliadeva and Padmakaraglto^. The last was the orthodox group, 
while the former two w'erc the groups siding tvith, or inclined totvards, the 
Mahayanists. 

The Kathdvatthu mentions a few other schools. 'Uttaripathakas' seems 
to be the general name given to the monks of the north and northwest 
region cmering the Punjab, Kashmir, North-West Frontier Province, 
.Afghanistan, etc. The Kathavatthu ascribes a large number of views to this 
school, thus showing the wide-spread and heterogeneous nature of this 
dass. xMany of these view's appear to ire verging on those held by the 
Nfahilyanists. They arc credited (XIX.5) with die doctrine of ‘Suchness’ 
{taihata), a doctrine of the Maliiiyanists, They believed in the transcendent 
nature of the budditas —even tiieir excretion is considered to be fragrant 
(XVI[1.4). The Buddha docs not feel pity or AoruMa (XV^IH.S) as he has no 
passion (rSga). There is one Path only, and not four as claimed by the 
Sthaviravadins. They agi'ced with the Sarvastivadins in the belief that 
lioiiseholdcrs can become arhats. 

The Vctulyakas or the Mahasunyatat adins are also mentioned in the 
fCathSi>atthu. They arc credited with maintaining that the Buddha never 
lived as a man on this earth and that the Order (Sarigha) is also an abstract 
idea and as such they cannot accept any gifts. Among the vies vs of this 
sect, we also sec seeds of later Vajrayana, as, for instance, w'hcn they main- 
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tainod that scx-relations, t^'iih mutual resolve or as a result of compassion, 
may be carried on by a human pair (including recluses) to set up a worldly 
life (XXIII.I). 

Some Hetuvadins have also been referred to in the KaihSvatthu, but 
tve have seen above that this name was also giten to the Sanlistivadins. 
They are credited with the view that insight is not meant for the men o£ 
the world, and that happiness may be paaed on to another. 

XII, THE MAHASAiSCHIKAS. EKAA VAVAH.\R[KAS, l.t>KtynAlL\VAl>li\S, 

AM> kUkRUTJKAS 

It has been already pointed out above that the Maliasahghikas (and 
the other groups derived them) seceded, according to \’asuntitra, from 
the original Buddhist Sahgha on account of the five poinLs of Maliadeva. 
it is very- likely that the superior position of an arhai was envied and chal¬ 
lenged by these seceders. I'hey believed in the transcendent nature of 
the buddlitts and therefore all sorts of superhuman or transcendent powers 
were attributed to them, such as that their physical Eorm (rB/Jfl-Aoyd), their 
]X)Wcrs, and their lives are tmlimited; they are quick-witted, and facile 
in speech while giv ing answers to questions ; their speech is always jicrfect; 
and they are free from sleep or dream. Greater iinfjortance was attached 
by this school to the badhhaUvas than to the arliats, as they were considered 
more helpful m the world than the latter, and vvere Ijclicvcd to be 
endowed with miraculous powers. 

According to the Kathavalthu, this school believed that the arhais arc 
subject to rctnogression, while the srotaffamtas arc not. Vasiimitra holds 
exactly the opposite view, which docs not seem to be consistent with the 
five [Mints of Maltadeva, most of which arc ascribed to this school even by 
V'asunutra. It is also claimed that even in a state of jumod/ii one can bear 
sounds,*' or utter words," tvluch is quite opposed to the view of the Sthavira- 
vadins, according to whom sound is a hindrance to concentration,*^ There 
is no avyakfia dhanna (indeterminate clement), whith is cpjjoscd to the 
very fundamental threefold division of the dharmas, into gnod. evil, and 
indetciminate. made by the Slhasiravadins. There are nine asamskrla 
dhartnas', (1) ftTathankhya tiirodha ; (2) aftralUankhya uirodha ; (3) dkrda : 
(4'7) the four itifinitics of Space, Consciousness, Nothingness, and neither 
Perception nor Non-percept ion; (8) praittya^samulpMdrigikatva (being 
characicri/ed by panicipatSon in pralitya-samuijsada ); and (&) drya-mSrgdt^ 
giktttva (participation in drya^marga—the Noble Path), ■fhis list differs in 

" R'altrJtflljftw, XVlIi. 8 awriba ihu to POna-Sailikaj amwig the Atuiliraku. 
iTbfVf., ]]. 5. 

‘■Sin((;e kitrfiakt idmBrf/n'iM ((f. Afipulars Nikaya, V. Ul SJ ; . MWjgn, X 19 ), 
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Nos. 4-7 from tJuii of ihe nine asamskrta dharmas according lo ihe Mali!* 
sasakas. The dharmas in the past and the future do not exist. There is no 
ari/arili!//t(nvi, an intermediate existence beiivccn death in this world and 
birth in the next. 

The GokuHka.s of the KathSvatlhu, identified with Kukkuiikas of 
X'asumiira, Iwlieve that the whole world is red-hot (like kiikkulaf i.e. fire¬ 
brands or live coal) and dicrcforc it is full of miser>' (II.8). Kukkutika is 
perhajTs derived from an «iuivalent of kukkuta (1L6). Several of the 
views ascribed by Vasuniitia to this school are found among those asaibed 
by Kathaiiatlhu to the Andhiakas, who, it appears, were a powerful section 
among the Mahasanghikas. 

The following tenets are held by some of the members of the group: 

Klesas (corruptions) and fnai-gflj (paths) exist side by side. Karmas 
and vipdkas (fruits) exist at the same lime. A seed develops into a sprout. 
The material constituents of sense-organs are subject to change, while the 
mind and the mental associates arc not. .Vfind can permeate the vvimlc 
body, and it is capable of cont[acting or expanding according to the small¬ 
ness or largeness of its object. (Here we find a precursor of the dhya-vijitana 
of the Vogacara school). There are sixteen different modes of comprehension 
corresponding to the sixteen different aspects of the Four Noble Truths. 

Xlll. THE BAHUSRL'IlYAS, PRAjSAn'IVADlNS, AND ANDHRAKAS 

The Bahu^rutlyas, who are identified svith the Bahuliyas** of the 
Pali sources, believed that the teachings of the fiudd/tos on five points only, 
nantely, impermanence, void, suffering, absence of any pcmiancnt entity, 
and quietude in tiirtiuna, are transcendent, while those otv the rest arc 
of the common worldly nature. As regards the rest, tlicy leaned more on 
the side of the Sarvasttvadins. 

The Prajhiiptivadiiis formed aitother group as if by way of protest 
against the Bahu^rtulyas. They held that except in the case of the 
j/iimd/jAs or the constituents of a being, the dharmas have no real existence. 
The tweh'e ayafenes and the eighteen d hat us are temporal*)^ or unreal.** 
I'here is no such thing as untimely death svhkh is the result of the pst 
karma< The arj'a-morgj is to be attained by good karma, and not by mere 
culture. And svhen once it is attained, it is not to be lost. 

'Andhraka.s' was a general name given to the followers of the Mahl- 
sai'ighikas tvho settled in the Eastern Ghats and around the region of 
Amar3vatT and Nagarjunakonda. Vasumitra mentions three groups: the 

** The (V. 5) 

"" Sec Takukiihu, a/*r fil,* p- HB* r.n. 4. 
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Cnit^-a-iulas, the Apara-iailas, and the Uttara-fSaLlas, while the 
commenUtrj' mentions Pubba-seliyaSj Apara-seliyas, Rajagirikas, and 
Siddhatthikas. Acconding to Vasumitra, this school believed tliat the 
bodkisaltvas are not bee from c^’il destiny and that by making 

offerings to jlu/nu. one cannot gain great merit. This is opposed to the 
Dharmagu|nika view that gifts to slUf/as are greatly meritorious. 

The (XV,9) ascribes to the Rajagirikas the view' that it is 

possible for one to die in a state of trance and to Rajagirikas as well as to 
Siddhatihikas the view that there arc no such things as mental pro[)crties 
(rai/osj/tiw). that gift is a mental state, that an arhett cannot have an untimely 
death, and that the fruit of a wicked action may extend over a whole Aaf^a. 

II 

All the sects ami sub-sects dealt with before belong to Hliiayana. Sonic 
of the sects, however, held views which ivcre partially Mahayanic and may 
be looked upon as the precursors of Mahayana doctrines. For instance, 
the Matiasaiighikas and the I^kottaravadins deified the Buddha, imro- 
duced the bodhisattva conception, changed the ideal from Arhathood to 
Buddltahood, and so forth. Similarly, the Sautrantika doctrine of the non¬ 
existence ^ah/im-Ki) of the gross phenomenal objects of the world, and their 
characterization as snihvrti (conventional), brings to otir mind the Malta- 
yanic doctrine of dharma-iunyat& and 

THE ORIGIN OF AUHAVANtSM 

Mahayanism had its origin in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
anti the earliest known exponents of its philosophy W'erc Nagarjuna and 
Maitrcyanatha. On the basis of the statement made by the Buddha, 
immediately after the attainment of bodkif that he w'as disinclined to 
impart the deep philosophical teachings to the people at Large, the Maha- 
yaiiists claim that they had received their doctrines and philosophy directly 
from the Icachcr, who communicated the subtle and deeper teachings to 
a select few', the bodhiiatlvos, and the popular ethical teaching to those 
who were less spiritually advanced, i.e. the irdvakas. The fact is that both 
Hlnayanism and Mahaytinism derived their views from the identical say¬ 
ings of the Buddha, and it was the interpretation of those sayings that 
brought about the gulf of diffeiencc. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain what the Buddha actually meant 
by the words 'unifyii* and ‘analrtian’, and by 'nirvana' or 'talMgata' as be- 
yond the fourfold (cfl/ujADliAa) logical premiss, vi^. the mhdgata exists 
after death; the talhSgata does not exist after death; the tathagata both 
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exists and not exists after death ; and> lastly, the tathagata both neither 
exists nor not exists after death. 

As regards ‘anitya’ and 'anafiniiw*, the Hlna>’SiUsts satisfied themselves 
by saying that the elements (five skandhas or seventy-two d/tarrntw) consti' 
tilting a being arc transJtO'ty (anitya), and the being so constituted is 
substance-less {ana/insn), and without individuality. In short, the Hina- 
yanisis denied ^dhurma-iunyala and admitted 'pudgafa-iunyala only. 
The Mahayanists understood the word 'aijtlyti* to mean that the elements 
are transitory', hence unreal and non-existing {d/tarirto-iSfiyaiJ). not to speak 
of the substancclessncss of the being constituted out of the elements; in 
other ivords, the Mahayanists asserted both 'dharma-iunyata and 'pudgala- 
iunyala. 

The most puzzling problem posed by the Buddha is that ntrvdtui or 
iathdgataj i.e. the Truth, is beyond the fourfold propositions, as stated 
abos’e. The Hlnayanists simply avoided the issue by saying that nirt'ana 
or tathagata is (not to be discussed). The Mahayanists, Iiotvcvcr, 

took this problem as tltc most perfect exposition of the Truth, Tliis four¬ 
fold statement does not apply either to an absurdity like sky-flow'er or 
horns of a iiarc, but U> an Absolute, which has neither origin nor decay, 
neither both origin and decay, neither both non-origin and non-decay. 
'I'he bfahay^nists accept the latter alternative and take it as the 
or vijhaptimatTatd, the ever-existing Reality, 

The Xfahay^nists consider the solution of the above-mentioned prob¬ 
lems by the Hinayanists as of a lower order, and that therefore their 
knotvlcdgc was of an inferior type; and that by such knotvledge (prajfid) 
the Hinayanists could reach up to Arhathood, a stale much low'cr than 
Buddhahood. They asserted that a being should realize both pitdgaia- 
iiinyatii and dharma-iunyata, and also the oneness (advayam advaidhtkd- 
ram) of the Truth and the phenomenal world, and thereby attain Buddha¬ 
hood—an aspiration regarded by the Hinayanists as impracticable. Those 
aspiring for Buddhahood are called bodhisetivas. 

This new* point of vietv led not only to the dedication of the Buddha, 
but to the idemihcalion of the Buddha with the Truth, the Reality. The 
Mahayanists contend that the Buddha made a show' of existence as 
Siddluirtha Gautama, as the buddhas, being identical w'ith nirtyana, or 
iiinyata, liave no form or body. His body, if any, is the dharmakiiya or 
svabhai>akdya, the eternal substance. The varie^ied w'orld is an imaginary 
superimpetition over this dharmakayat and the atm of a Mahayanist is 
to realize this fact of siipcrimposition or non-existence of the phenomenal 
tvorld. 

In order to attaiti this realization, a being has to undergo a long course 
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of training. Before he starts for the course of training, he has to take the 
vow of self-sacrifice for the good of others, called the bodhicitta. In the 
Mahayana texts like the Lartkdvatara, Dahbhumika Sutra, SutralaiikaTa. 
(he course of training to be taken by a bedhisattva is prescriljcd in detail. 
In and through his several existences, a bodhhattva first jrerfects himself 
in the six //ardmi/os, viz. charity (dnna), observance of precepts {ilia), perse¬ 
verance (Ajofi/i), energy (iTn'aJ, meditationa) exercises (dhyaiia), and 
knotrledge {prajHa). He then acquires several other virtues and [Jowers. 
practises various kinds of meditation, and sharjjens his intellectual powers, 
and thereby gradually advances from one bhriini (stage of spiritual prog¬ 
ress) to another till he reaches the tenih bhtimi, where he attains bodhi 
(perfect knowledge, realization of the Truth) and becomes a fully ciilight- 
cned (samyoA sambuddha) buddita. 

The bodhiiattva conception of the \faliayanLst5 led to the introduc¬ 
tion of devotion and worship into the religion, bringing in its train a 
number of divinities, who svere designated as 'fiodhisattvas', e.g, Mafiju^ri, 
Asalokiicivara, Vajrapani, Samaniahhadra, etc. The belief svas that these 
divine bodfiisatlvas had acquired immense merits, ensuring them the 
attainment of bodhi, but they refrained from reaching the ultimate, be¬ 
cause, by becoming a buddha, they could no longer exercise tuaifri (love) 
and kant^d (compassion) and render service to the suffering world of beings. 
This type of spiritual doctrine is called Bodhisattvayana, as distinguished 
from Budtihayana or Mahayana, 

The exposition of Mahayanism, as given alxive, is accepted by both 
the Nfahayanic sects, viz. Madhyamika and Yogacara, but it is the latter 
sect svhich has detailed the career of a bodhisaitva, 

1. THE \tADHVAMIKAS 

Niigarjuna is probably the earliest exponeiu of the Madhyamika 
school of thought, though a few Japanese scholars, like Professor Takakusu, 
hold the opinion that Asvaghosa, the author of the SraddhotpddaSiitra, 
preceded him with the pliilosophy of fl/flyfl-vi/riflrifl (store-eonsciousness) and 
the sameness (tathata) of all things of tire world, which was later developed 
by Asanga into the Vqgacara system, 

Nagarjuna, the philosopher, was bom in a Brahmana family of 
\'idarbha, about the first or second century a.o., and was well versed in 
the Brnhmanic Jmfrar, He liccame a Buddhist monk and was for a long 
lime the abbot of the Nalanda monastery. His commentary on the 
PraiMpSramita (PahcavimSalisdimrik^, entitled MahaprajuapaTamila- 
iastra, is a monumental work on Hinayanic and MaltTiyanic lore. Tire 
Sanskrit original of this work is lost, hut its Chinese translation by Kumara- 
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jiva is-CKtant, Recently Professor Lanioiie has published the French 
ii-anslaiion of 30 chapiens of this work covering over 1.000 pages. This 
text reveals the erudition of Nagarjuna and forms the basis of his innyutB 
philosophy. TJic principal object of the Prajfisparamittt text is to estab¬ 
lish that all so-called objectSj tjualities, attain me nis^-cven riirmtia, buddha. 
or bodhhatlva--3.rc non-existent in the highest sense {paramdrtha), and 
therefore n'liai an aspirant for realization of the truth of sfmyatS should do 
is to dissociate himself completely from everything worldly, be it the gross 
worldly pleasures or the highest attaiiinients of an arhat, bodfiisattva, or 
biiddhn, A bodbisaltva is rcciuirL'd to fulfil the six paramitds (extreme 
virtues) by remaining dissociated from the same {asthatiayogeiia). He luis 
alivars to bear in mind that the d/wrmas are neither transitory' nor ctemal. 
neither soul nor non-soul, neither pleasant nor urtpleasant, neither exist¬ 
ing nor non-existing, neither originaied-dcstroyed nor non-originated-non- 
destroyed, and so forth. In other words, a bodfiisattva must not grasp at 
the characteristics (nimitla) of a dharma, not even of the prajndparamitd. 
Jt is by such complete detachment from worldly objects, spiritual practices, 
serv'ices rendered to beings, and any other conceivable acts or things that 
a bodhisattva can really mate spiritual prcigress. 

It has been questioned, ^Vhy did the Buddlia deliver at all discourses on 
the spiritual practices and medi tat tonal exercises and analyse the pheno¬ 
menal objects, if they are all mere figments of imagination? Nagarjuna 
answers this ([ucstion by saying that the discourses of the Buddha arc 
dependent on tu'O kinds of truth: one is the worldly conventional truth, 
and the other is the highest Truth, the Absolute,’'* The conventional 
truth speaks of the recipient and the received, subject and object; as 
such, it acts only as a cover of the Truth and Is not the Truth in itself. 
In fact, the Buddha did not preach anything about Reality, as it is undis- 
turbed by origin or decay, purity or impurity, and is beyond all descrip¬ 
tions. Expressing this idea, Na^rjuna wrote that the Truth is undis¬ 
turbed {iwah) by origin and decay and is the cessation of all fx>nceptions 
and descriptions. The Buddha never preached any doctrine to anybody.*' 

The Prajnaparamita texts harp on the theme that all phenomenal 
objects arc really non-existent {ffinyaft sarua-dfiarma tiihsvabhdvayogena).** 
I'he only non-illusory Truth is nirvana ; every other mental impression is 


** Div wiyc ^mupSlrUyii Buddh^ftam dharmndeSiinS, 
lj3kasaiirLrftiiatyitr\ta paramarihatah, 

~^MQdhyamakix-kd¥ikd (Bibliothcta Bytldli iCa, 
Sanfop6hmbhopaSamitfi praiMneapaiamsh iivGh, 

Sa kiracit kusynidd k^it dtmtmo Buddh^na dtiitok. 

-Ibid.. XXV .24. 

** I^pidpdramk^. p. ■iOS. 
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blsc and Nagarjuna reiterates this conception by saying that 

all illusory objects are false, so the Bhagavan said that all mental construc¬ 
tions are illusory', and hcncc false. If all arc illusory and false, what is 
there to delude an individual? This has been uttered by Bhagavan to 
explain f«nya/a." 

This illiisoiy' state of things is not realised by a being enveloped in 
the darkness of ignorance (auidya), and it is triih the cessation of itvidya 
that the possibility of the origin of the mental constructions (samsfearas) 
ceases. The cessation of twtdyd can be effected only by meditation and 
knotrlwigc/* 

In establishing the Sunyata doctrine, i.e, absolute monism, Nagarjuna 
takes the two extreme positions; one is that the transitory objects are un¬ 
real, and hcncc false, non-cxisicm; while the other is that the real, the 
Truth, is eternal, and hcncc immutable, indestructible, and without 
origin and decay. He then prckceeds to establish tliat if a real has no 
origin or decay, the question of cause and effect, etc, docs not arise; simi¬ 
larly, if the unreal is non-existent, it has also no u,se for rausc and effect 
and docs not require characterization. He then explains that the phenom¬ 
enal world, though unreal and non-existent, has an apparent existence. 
This ap|Kirent existence is admitted by the ignorant, just as two moons 
are seen by one basing diseased eyes; with the cure of the disease of 
ignorance, one visualizes the reality. 

After establishing the non-existence of the plicnomenal world. Nagar¬ 
juna tries to define his conception of the Truth, nirvana or Sunyata in 
this classiail verse: 

Aprafruiam amnipraptam atuicchitmam aiasvatam, 
Aniruddkam aHuf^anrinm elan-nitvS^am ucyate. 

(Nintana ts that svhich is neither to be eschewed nor to be attained ; neither 
is it subject to destruction, nor is it eternal; it has neither origin nor 
decay.)" 


frtfta r7iau-dl}t7rinJ^tTn^OLtOEecl m Mmityamaka-v^ih (Bib, Bud,, IV) p|> 41 237 
** Tan mr^ molpa-dhanrm ynd 
liarvf m ximskdFSstrm fc 

Ton mOur-dAunFta yad yadi kifh tatra mtlnalc, 

Etad iikiafh Bhagamta lunyatS pitfidtpakam. 

j —Modhy^ma/ui-kZnkS, XIILI 2. 

nirudd/i^aiPi mdi^kdrEnSm Mamhhawth, 
nir&dhaifu ffl^n^Bjyeivo' 

P'J ' osfiouirdf^mrcdhd senkhaf^ mrodha, 

^kharfi-mrodha ^^mimij^mrodho etc. (i^mplen: diwodilioR fftiin, and Lermiiia don of 
k^orancr kails to Ebc ctwiaEioo of niciml Imprc^om, the wHiioti oi whiiii again kadi to 
the trTTfiinnEion ot mrnEtl ncrceotkirtf). 

XXV\3. 
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Behind extreme negativism^ which is^ of course, not 

nlhilismj there ^tc also statements that the universe is the Truth, and the 
Truth is ilie uniterse. His view is Utat the world of existence arul niTvana 
arc identical/^ though the ttvo are looked tipon as different by .the 
unenlightened. Though Nagarjuna does not go to the length of making 
a positive assertion about nirvana or tath&gata, hi^ commentator Cunrira- 
klrti quotes froTu the Vajracebedika verses, which give a more positive 
conception about the Buddha or the Reality : "*'Ihose who see my form 
and follow my words have recourse to wrong exertions and do not see me 
really. Buddhas are to Ixr seen as the universe (dharinalah) ; the body of 
the leaderSi i-C. the buddbiiSf consists of universality^ which, however^ is 
unknowable and is beyond the possibility of being knouti' f*- in other 
ivordSj it is realizable by only the wise one within one s own self^ It is 
one and non-tlual {advayam advaidblkaram). It is the unenlightened who 
do not realize the oneness of the diverse beings and objects of the uni\erse. 
They ate bewildered by the diversity which is in reality non-cxit>tcnt, and 
their sufferings are due to their establishing a relation between an individ¬ 
ual and the objects around it^ both of which arc unreal, being mere 
figments of imagination. 

Nagarjuna's follow^ers were divided into two groups knouii as Svatan- 
trika and Prasahgikat but they did not make any change in the philosophy 
of Nagarjuna. They differed only on the method of argument for es^Lsib- 
lishing the truth. One group, headed by Bhavaviveka* took to the si*dtafUrika 
(direct reasoning) way for arriving at the truth, while the other groupp 
headed by Buddhapalita (fifth century' a.d.), took to the pmsahgika {reduce 
iio ad absurdum) method and established the truth by negating all tliat 
is phenomenaL The latter method is adopted in the Madhyamaku-kdriki of 
Nagarjuna. Candraklrti belonged to the Frasaiigika school of Buddhapalita, 

IL THE VOGACARAS 

Yogacara is distinguished as a second school of Maliayana philosopity; 
btit, in fact, the difference is very subtle, as the Yogaara conception of 
ninmja or kiibaid and the non-cxisteuce of the phenomenal wotld is almost 
similar to that of the Madliyamikas, and, at times, identical expressions 
are used to convey these ideas. The earliest work to deal with the doctrine 
of this school is the LahkdimidtaSutTa, w^hich says; 

*The foolish, being deluded, conceive of 1>egJiiningless false rcla^ 


*■ upftsamvA nmyifmi kith cid luii 

iVff ti/rvanmyd fcifh ad OSfi yWffflrtdtrt. 

' ^ XXV.l^, 
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tionSp sucK as permaneat or impcrriiancritj one or both or 

neither both/ 

'TIkii again, O Mahamatip mahdftarhiirvSna h that which is to 
be neither eschewed nor to be attained; it is neither etetiial nor non- 
eternal * it is called nirtfdna neither from one standpoint nor from no 
standpoints" 

"1 always preach which is permanent but devoid of eter' 

nality or non-eternality. The nature of xhc world of exLisicncc is like 
that of a dream or mirage ; it is not to be destroyed by deeds. Nirvana 
is therefore similar to space. The fooHsh think of nirodha as of two 
kinds, while the wise know it to be uncreated and devoid of existence 
and non-existence/^* 

The philosophy of this sect may be treated as a continuation and 
development of the philosophy of the Sautrantikas and the Viiislputriyas. 
\^'ho maintained the existence of ^kandhamdtra and pudgala^ respectively^ 
as an entity iiVhich passes from one existence to another till the final end 
in nfTivflria. 

1 he earliest exponent of this school of philosophy was Maitroyanatha, 
who was probably a younger contcmfKjrary^ of Nagarjuna^ His disciple tvas 
Asaiiga, who systematized and developed his thoughts; and then Asaiiga's 
brother Vasubandhu dealt with this philosophy more scientifically^ 

Unlike the Madhyamika, tliis sdiool took a more practical view of 
things and the limitations of man. The name ‘Yogacara" implies two types of 
practices: one is the higher, yoga^ i.e. meditations to raise the mental plane 
from gross worldly objects to the state in ivhich perception almost ceases 
to exist {fmvasamjnd-ndsamjnd or samjndvtdayilaniwdha) and everything 
phenomenal appears to be non-existing i and the other is the duties (aedm 
or to be performed by a bodhisativii to fulfil his vo^v of self-abncg^i- 

tion and serstce to others. So a Yogacarin bodhisaUva*s task was twofold 
—to practise meditations to realize iunyijia and to acquire, merits by the 
fulfiln^cnt of the six pdramitus. All the Y^ogac^ra works deal tvilh these 
two aspects of the Gxrcer of a bodhisativa. 

As stated above* the Y’l^dirins agree with the Madhyamikas that the 
external world is non-cxisting, the former, howeier* holding that it is a 

*■ iVihffnilyaFn uhhay^rh nobhaxaih Wiha, 

AnadidoyLmmlmndh^ balSh kal^nti mahtish. 

Pumr jiftamth mahsmau aprahhja oiAmprapikiSf nnuc^hrda 

ntfifrjmAiAfa 

S^uyald riityaih , 

Samiardifj rv ca karmn 

aj/441 ninw^rfi dvoynm mi m, 

PdM Mp^nty skrtftkSn Ery^ nEilyoiiiTMirjiidh. 

—^LatkSvetdra, pp, 9^, 99, 76. 
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mere ideation or extension ot the dtiamatra or djiidnafriaim^* Their 
contention is that the diversified world is the mental creation of a being 
in whose mind from time immemorial 5oinc ideas^ desires, and misappre¬ 
hensions have I>een stored up, Fhcy do not go into the question as to 
how it began, but simply take a being as he is now, Ever>^ being has his 
own conception of the world and this conception is based on his individual 
mind, which is the storehouse of impressions collected through his several 
existcnecs+ Hence the diversified world created by him mentally does not 
exist in reality.*^ 

For the purjjose oE comparison, the tiTiiei^ have some limes stated that 
the ^rorid is no more tiian a dream or a sky-floweij, but, in fact, the Yoga- 
dirins ha^e atiribuied a ccriain amount of reality to the mental creations, 
vikalpa or parikatpitu ot bhrdntL This bhr&nti is eternal (Sdsvaia). 
Though bhrdnii oE one person is different Erom that of another—^thc bhrdnti 
of a imvaka is different from that of a bodhmltva —one cannot deny the 
existence of bhranli or parikalpita, an apt illustration of which is that the 
illusion of a u'heel of fire created by a whirling torch is seen even by the 
perfect, a buddha. A bodkisaitva, however advanced he may be spiritually 
and iniellectuallyj, labours under his bhrdnii up to the last moment facfoi'e 
the realization of the Truth. This bhrd^iti or abbdtixparikalpa is, in other 
words, the samsSra,. the phenomenal world. U^hat a badhisalitfa aspires 
after is to rcalis^e that this sanuera and nhvana Sunyatu) identical^ 
and this is also maintained by the Madhyamikas. 

Tile Ypgacarins do not dismiss this ^arksdra as absurd and non-existent 
as a barren woman’s son but admit it as the snake superiinjM)scd on the 
ropc> and attribute a certain amount of reality to the snake so long as 
the actual identity of the snake and the rope is not discovered. Thus, 
according to the Yoga car ins, the misapprehension or wrong ideation exists: 
it IS sal (existent) as much as the truth is sat; bui, uitimately, this mis¬ 
apprehension is realized by the perfect as unreal and ts never mistaken by 
them as reality. The view'-point oE the Yogacarins about bhranli is not 
acceptable to the Madhyamikas as^ according to the latter, bhmnti can 
never be sat, for in the Madhyamika sy-stcin the only sat is Reality* which 
is unchangeable, indestructible, and so fonh> and whatever is not that is 
im.'iginary and totally non-existent, a mere samvrti. 

Udadtter yaiha tarmigS hi darpan$ tupine 

Dfiyonti yugjUpOl fsihi ntfdrn 

(Jiui ai waves arc setti uti the as Agures are seen in a mtmoT or dr-eam, so do the x\(* 
iTcated objects ot mind appear simuluiocpiisly in ihooghij—p. 48. 

Yttia ytfm vihalpma yad yad lUtfu vtkaipy^it, 

Parik^lpiia tx>aviu jvabhSvif no ja 

(Whatever objects ore conceived Ihmu^h nii»on«plkkns arc (ih EjCi) Lma^siiiar)' and have no 
real txijicnwJ—'i £|l. 
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Tlic Yogatarins, having admitted partkalpita-svabhava of objecii, 
proccctl to iis coixillary that such objects originate not accidentally but 
under certain causes and conditions, i.e, these arc paratantra (interdepend¬ 
ent, relative). In effect, they lend prtial supprt to the ^i-ufT/yfl-rafflut- 
pada fomtula of the Hina^'Snists. 

The highest truth (parmispanjia), hotrever, of the Yogacarins is 
jffrtya^a ctjiiated n ith vijnaptimatrata, which is indescribable, as it is devoid 
of all characteristics (/aAsaifOj). The /wriAaf/tiffl and paratantra have their 
characteristics trhich are evanescent, and if any characteristic is to be 
attributed to parinitpanna, it is tathata or dkarmald (sameness, same nature, 
etc.) or oneness (advaya taksana }; and it is this tathatS or dliarmatd tliat 
is denoted as iri/HB/j/iinalrfl/d, as distinguished from vijiiapti or vijnanat 
which has the dtaracter of grasping objects, When the vijfidna ceases to 
function on its object (dfamb^tia) and goes bcy'ond the notion of the 
received and the recipient (grdliya-grdhalia)^ it is then that it becomes the 
vijnapthndtratdf which is a non-mental (imV/d) state. 

The Yogac^ins attributed to the Ruddha three kinds of bodies, viii. 
nirmattakayOf santbtiogakdya, and dhartnakdya, corresponding to their con¬ 
ception of three forms of truth— parikalpita, paratantra, and parinispan7ia. 
The first kdya (body) is appritional \ the second, though appritional, is 
caused and conditioned by the accumulated merits of a bodliisattva ; and 
the tlriid kdya is the real one which is characteristics-lcss. 

HI 

VAJR,4YaNA or TANTtUC BllbUtltSSU 

The belief in manlras and mantraic rituals in India can l>e traced 
from the time of the Athania-Veda, if not From an earlier |>criixl. In early 
Hinayiina Buddhist texts, there are repeated warnings against the use of, 
and belief in. mantraic rituals; but even in these texts there are traces 
of people taking recourse to protective magical spells (paritta or rakkhS, 
in Pali), These magical spells or DharaiiTs Farmed a section of the 
Xfahasanghika texts. In the Mulasars'^tivada Vinaya, the Afaftamayr/rr- 
dharartt appears in extenso. Hence. U is evident that, in s]iite of all 
attempts of the Buddhist monks to do away with superstitious beliefs, the 
people at large could not disabuse their minds of belief in the cHicacy of 
ttianlroi and mantraic rituals. 

In the llfih or sixth century a.d., with the gradual decline of ihc 
Buddhist plijlosophicil scholarship, the mantraic literature and the 
ritualistic worship revived along with the appcaraiux: of a number of dis¬ 
tinguished lUntric ^dhakas, better known as the Siddhas or Siddhacaryas. 
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The earliest available texts on TQntric Budclliism are the Guhyasamafa 
and the Mafijiiiri-mUlahaltya. The former deals with yoga (ordinary' 
mcdiiation) and anuttarayoga {Taiitric forms of meditation), and the latter 
with (finger and bodily poses), mttridalas (mystic diagrams), inantror 

(mystical spells), kriyds (rites), caryds (duties of an officiating priest in 
worship), iJh (observance of moral precepts), vrata (vows), saitcdcdra (clean¬ 
liness in acts), niyama (religious observances), homa (offering of oblations), 
japa (muttering of prayers), and dhyana (meditation). The Affln/uJri- 
mutakatpa, in addition to the above, gives directions for painting of the 
different gods and goddesses of the Tamric pantheon. 

The conception of the Truth or Reality of the Vajiayanists is almost 
similar to that of the Yogadirins and the Madhyamikas. According to the 
\'ajrayani5is, the phenomenal vvorld is as non-existent as the horns of a liare 
or the .son of a barren woman, but it is spoken of as one .speaks of space as 
an oljject. 'I’he Gtihyasamdja Tantra says: ‘All worldly objects arc non¬ 
existent and are devoid of objective characteristics. The right means of 
enlightenment is derived from (the knowledge of) non-existence of worldly 
objects. There can be neither existence of, nor any conccjiiion about, 
tinoriginatctl objects, existence of vvliich is spoken of as that of space as an 
object. The real dliarmas (i.e. truth) arc pure and refulgent by tiature and 
are similar to space. The steady way of attaining enlightenment is to avoid 
any conception about the highest knowledge or its reali 2 ation.'" 

From iliis. it will be observ-cd that according to the Vajra)'an.i, the 
phenomenal world is without origin, and hence no question of its existence 
or non-existence can arise. The Reality, the guhya (the secret of all secrets) 
of the Guhyasamdja, is inexpressible, but it is named bodht or iilnyiita or 
nirvdtja as one names absence of any object as ; and. in fact, bodht 

docs not exist, nor can there be its attainment. Apparently, this is a 
Madhyamika conception, but the Vajrayanists are inclined to a more positive 
conception of the Truth. Indrabhuti, a SiddhAcirya and a distinguished 
exponent of the Vajrayana, argues in his Jnanoiiddhi (III, that the 
Tniih or Reality has no objectivity but, at the same time, it is not non¬ 
existent like the horns of a hare,^* but such similes are also used by the 

idarh bidhxTUn&rh 

Anutpmtmffti dliaTmfjm na bhSvQ na rfl 
III fyhitimh 

P^akftipTQhhihvarS dh^rmah stivduddhd ridlhhah iam&hf 

\'a houftir ndbhimfTtaysm idildi bodbiriByarh 
__ , .-PP J203 Ori-entiJ Series}. 

” Ha tad vfiH nBpi vandhydiutam Iniha^ 

ftafhaiil wtU ntriikSram tito 

Nifme cares in krmw whu 15 hflm ot iif a liaTTCTt mi-man : how can one kmw 

flhjtim lYliich are nicre ntwcncc (of c^intmeo) iiiil are withotii anv fortn'— Jnandtiddhi 
{€:ackw;icr 5 Orictiul Swi®), IV. 
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expositors of He adds that similes are not meant for exact com¬ 

parison, as when a person is described as the Hon among men (purtL^a-simha), 
it is not meant that the person has also a tail. 

After dismissing sSAaroh^d (with form) and nirakaratva (formlessness) 
of bodbi, liidrabhuti states that the knowledge rcaliccd within one’s otrn 
self by the perfect is the highest type of happiness, but it must jtot be 
confused with the happiness protluccd by tw'o ijtdriyas (senses), allotved to 
the adepts for their mental happiness and not for the realization of the 
tiighcst Truth. He terms the highest liappincss ‘mahasukha\ which is 
eternal (^nitya) hut a positive conception like this does not appear in the 
Guhyssamajd, and therefore it may be regarded as a later addition. 

In the GuliyasamSfa, tlierc is a gtaphie account of the phenomenal 
tcoi'ld, tvhich is sliown to be an emanation from the original la/Vtdgattt or 
the Reality. The five skandiias of the early Buddhists, as also the impurities, 
like rdgft, duesa, and moba, arc personified as so many buddhas, issuing out 
of the original tatfidgnta^ called ‘bodhtcitta-vajrastathdgala'. Hence, the 
source of all the buddhas is the vajra, which is identical with iiinyata or the 
Reality, 

This vajra, l>eing character!stics-less, is incajiahte of preaching the Truth 
or the path leading to the Truth, and therefore f^rom time to time it converts 
itself into kayavakeitta-vajra and delivers the discourses on V^ajray^na. 
Hence, it is clear that the Va|rayana maintains the doctrine of Sunyatd, with 
the modification that it is something positive, w'hich Indrabhuti takes as 
mabdsithha, while Anafigavajra defines tt as prajnopdya, the combination of 
pmjnd (knotvledge) and upaya ( — karuna, compassion). Tlicy have also 
incorjxiriitcd the YogScTira viesvs about the three kayos (bodies) of the 
Buddha,*" The Vajrayanists, like the Madhya mi kas, identify luny'ata or 
vajra ss'ith satiisaya (phenomenal world). Such identity is called satnaldjiidna 
(knowledge of sameness) or anyonya^vydpaka-jtmm (knowledge of co-exten¬ 
siveness). 

The conception of sameness or co-extensiveness of vajra and the 
phenomenal world has. Jiowever, done the greatest harm to the cause of the 
religion. The Mahayanists instructed their followers to develop this con¬ 
ception through tlie practice of the four brahntavibdrBs, viz. wiiutri (love), 
Annum (compassion), muditd (joy at others’ success), and iiprksd (equanim¬ 
ity), which are to be exercised over all beings of the world, and arc 
therefore unlimited in scope {apramana). whereas the Vajrpy^nists allowed 
the adepts to take recourse to all kinds of worldly pleasures and to realize 
through them the sameness or co^extensiveness of the worldly objects and 
the t«/ra. TIic \’ajrayana adepts were taught that excreta, urine, and so 
■■ S« Ibid., p. S6. 
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foiLh are not to be distinguished ftxnn any gootl food ; nor any vroman, 
whether a mother or sister or other’s wife or a girl of low caste, from an 
enjoyable woman. But there was the constant warning that an adept must 
have a long course of training in meditations (yoga), and unless and until 
he perfects himself in such meditation, he must not undertake the higher 
forms of meditation (anuttara-yoga), for which the most repulsive pi-acliccs 
are prescribed. As this course of training is beset with the dangers of moral 
and physical degradation, the Vajrayana insists that an adept must first 
secure a suitable guru (spiritual preceptor), tv ho must he as spiritually 
advanced as a budd/ia, and that all his meditational practices must be 
guided and supervised by the guru. Before he takes to meditations, lower 
or higher, he is to learn the mudmj, ttiaitdalas, Jtn'yaj, and carydj from his 
guru. What actually liappcned w'as that neither a suitable guru was available 
nor an adept undcnveivt tlirough the preliminary' course of training. Such 
non-observance of the conditions prescribed in Vajrayana led to the abuses, 
which brought about ilie ruin of a religion w'ith the noblest ideals. There 
are abuses and non-obscrv'ance of duties in every religion ; but in no religion 
has the promulgator given scope to such abuses as did the Vajrayanists. 
Thus one of the purest religions, with the most subtle conception of monism, 
degenerated into a religion of voluptuousness. 


IV 

5CH0O1.5 AND SECTS OUTSIDE INDIA 

From the time of Aioka (r, 273-236 b.c.), Buddhism began its outward 
march, and by the seventh century' a,d. had spread to Central Asia, China, 
Korea, Japan, and Tibet in the North, and Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, \'iet-nam, Malaya, and Indonesia in the South. Buddhism 
adapted itself to the environment and temperament of the people of the 
countries to which it went, and there gave rise to many sects and schools as 
in India itself. Excepting Viet-nam, where Mahayanism prevails, the 
southern countries are mainly affiliated to Theravada Buddhism, While 
in China, Korea, and Japan, the Nfahayana sects are dominant, in Tibet 
Tan trie Bttddhism holds sway, besides the Mahay ana. In Central Asia, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, which came under the sw'ay of Islam, Buddhism has 
disappeared. Some of the extant principal sects are dealt with here. The 
sects in Thailand, CamExidia, and Viet nam arc of minor importance, and 
those of Korea are mostly derived from China, and therefore these are tiot 
treated sieparatcly, 
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I. CEYLON 

Theriyas (Therm.fMuis): Ceylon msmtained h.s orthodox form of 
Budtlhism^ Thenivadii, up to ihc present day from hs inception by Mahindi 
(Mahendra) at the time of King Dcvanaiii Pij'titissa (247-207 ^rho 

built for this school the Mahavihara at Anuiadhapura. This inonasterj^ 
Ix^canic a famous repository- of the Buddhist (Pali, Sinhalese, and also Andhra) 
literature and a rende:tvous of monk scholars and coirmtentaioi^. Its placidity 
Ti^^as disturbed ocmsionally by the monks of its neighbouring Abbayagiri mon- 
astcry^ and it received the severest blotv from King Maliascna in the fourth 
century^ A.n., when the monastery not only deniKled of monks for nine 
years, but was also subjected to heasy damages. Its glory iras revived by 
the large luiniber of its votaries who made King Mahasena regret for his 
\‘;!.ndali5m. The former prestige of the monastery was restored by this 
king s son, Siri .Meghavanna, svho made amends for the misdeeds of liis 
father, and the monastery' continued to be patronized by the succeeding 
generations of kings. 

Dbatnnmrucikasi This sect was brought into existence by a icaclicr 
called Dhammanui* a follower of the V'^atsiputriya (=Vajjiputtaka = 
Siiminiiiya=Pudg4da\ada) sect, w-hich branched off from the Theravadins. 
It subsetil>ed to all the fundamental principles of Theravlda, tvith only 
this deviation that it |>o$itcd a sixth khandh(iy pudgalut arising out of the 
five khandbas and persisting in all existences of a being till its attainment 
of nibbana^ This sect dwelt in the Abliayagirivihara built for^ and dedicated 
to, Thera MaliStissa by King Va|taganiani Abhaya. out of gratitude to 
Mahatissa, uho helped him indiriHitly in conquering the Tamils. This 
\^ihara was named after the king. 

Jttav&nly&si A section of the Dhartimarucikas adopted some of the 
Nfahayanic views. They occupied the Jetaranavihara built by King 
Maliasena in the compound of the Mahavihura, They therefore became 
known as the JetavanJ)^, and tlieir Mahayanjc leanings are evidenced in the 
Jcia^anTnama Sanskrit Inscription. 

Sagaliyas: Those of the DhammarueikaSp ivho did not approve of 
.\fallayanic vicars, left Abhayagirivihara under the leadership of LTssiliya 
Thera and settled at Dakkhinagiri. They called themselves Sagaltyas after 
the name of one of their distinguished leaders, 

rctulkvFiditts {=Vaituly<ikas or Vaiputy^ka^): Those of the Dhanima^ 
rueikas, who stayed back in Abhayagirivihara, preferred Mahayana teachings 
lo those of the ^atslpuLriyas and came to be known as V'etullavadins 
etnlyavSdins), w ho reg-nded the Buddha as superhuman (hkolt^r^) and his 
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existence in the vvorld as mere appcaiance for the good of men and beings 
(lokanmiartana). Their early* texts were called and 

consisted of tlie IMHauistara, the SaddhaTma-ptttf^aTlha, etc. In course of 
time, they developed the philosophic vietv that the phenomenal objects had 
only an appaicnt and not real existence (Sunfiavada). The Vctiillavatiins 
iliil not find a congenial soil in Ceylon, though tlicy secured some followers 
and introduced Mahayanic images into Ceylon, 

'1‘lic \'eiullavadins U’ere suppressed by King Voharika Tissa (a.o. 269-91). 
However, after his reign they raised their head, but were again put down 
by King Gothabhayia (a.d, 309-22), who exiled the leading monks of this 
sect to India. A dlstltiguished monk, Sahghamitra, possessing occult powers, 
took up tlic cause of the exiled monks and tried to Te-establish \^ciullavada 
in Ceylon. He commanded respect of King Gothabhaya, irho entrusted to 
him the education of his sons, of whom the younger Mahasena became his 
tivourite ivard. When Mahasena ascended the throne (a,o. 334-G2) be was 
prevailed upon by Saivghamitra to suppress the Thcriya monks of \faha- 
\ihara and to support the Abhayagiri monks. After some linre Sanghamitra 
was killed by the .supporters of the Maltavihara and King Mahasena was 
compelled to change his attitude towards the Mahaviliara, About two 
centuries later. King A^abodlii II (a.d. G91-1I) and King Dathopaiissa 
650-58) supported the Abhayagiri vast ns. The finds of Mahayanic 
images and Sanskrit inscriptions testify to the fact that since the time of 
King Mahasena, Mahayunism penetrated into Ceylon and obtained a few 
follow*crs. 

Vajiriyas'. During the reign of King Sena f (a.d, 851-51), a new 
sect teas imported from India into Ceylon. It propagated the mystic 
doarines of Y'ajrayatra, the Taniric form of Buddhism. The monks of this 
sect also dwelt nt Abhayagiriv ihatu, tvhidi it seems, became the rendezvous 
of dissident monks, svho did not subscribe to the principles of the conservative 
Thcriyas. 

The monks of Ceylon were also distinguished as Dhammakathlkas, 
PamsukuUkas, AranyavasTs and Gramavasls, but these should not be treated 
as sects, and all these four may be placed under the Thcriyas, tvho recognized 
the observance of dtiriianga (ascetic) practices as a part of their spiritual 
iraining, 

Amarapura Sanghai Some Burmese monks, who were at first iniincd 
by the Sinluilese monks, were called upion to lay the foundation of a sect in 
Ceylon in a.d. 1802 during the reign of King Bodawpaya. They stalled there 
a pure Sangha called Amarapura, in accordance w'ith the basic teachings of 
the great founder of Buddhism. This Sadgha sanctioned the admission of 
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nicit oE all castes to monkhood as against the Sinhalese practice oE discrimi¬ 
nation by castes. They subscribed to the Parupana principles. 

It. BURMA 

It is said that during the reign of Aioka^ two monks, Sona and Utiara^ 
were sent by Moggalipuua Tissa to Suvannabhumi, which is identified by 
a few scholars with Burma, In the fourth and fifth centuries A.o,, there was 
vetv' likely an intercomniunicatiDn between Burma and the south-east coast 
of India for trade and commerce^ In ancient India, the Buddhist missionaries 
usually accompanied the traders to foreign countries, and so it may be 
surmised that they trent to Burma along with the sea-going traders and 
preached the religion there. The existence of Aris, who were dcsigiiaied 
by the orthodox as the Sanianakuttakas (false recluses) in Upper Burma, was 
probably due to the introduction of T^ntric Buddliisiti overland by the 
monks of Assam and Bengal in the seventh or eighth century A.o. The 
Aris residetl in Eorests ivhere they carried on their secret practices, in which 
they included also the ritualistic worship of local gods and spirits. They 
were probably responsible for the introduction of Mahayanic images that 
were discovered in Burma. The religion and practices of the i\ris were 
suppressed in tlie eleventh century a.o. by King AnauTahta (Anuruddha), 
wlio introduced Theravada Buddhism of Thaton into Upper Burma and 
entra^titl [he care of the religion to a young learned Talaing monk Shin 
Arahan. Four monks were sent to Ceylon by Ute king at the advice of 
Shin Arahan to procure correct copies of the Pali Tripitaka. 

Ariyu^rdbania-pdkkha (also known as Mramraa Sangha = Kamboja or 
Kiom fratcrniiyj; Uttarajlva, a Talaing monk and a disciple of Pandiagti, 
who was a disciple oE Shin Araltan and claimed hierarchical succession from 
Sona and IJttara of ^Uc>ka s days, propagated I heravada Buddhism in Upper 
Burma. In the twelEth and subsetjuent centuries it was disLinguishcd Erom 
ihe Siliala Sangha by the designation ‘Mramma Sangha\ 

Sihala Safigtm: Capata was the originator of the Sihala Sangha. He went 
to Ceylon whh Uttarajiva and had himselE re-ordained by the Stnhalc^ 
monks according to the practice pres-ailing there. He remained in Ceylon 
for ten years to study the scriptures. He returned to Burma with four 
companions^ SiA^i, Tamaliiida. Ananda, and Rahula. They started tlie 
Sihala &ihglia and claimed hierarchical succession from Mahinda. With 
ihe patronage of King Naraptisithu, this .Sangha prospered to the detrirncm 
of the Mramnia Sangha. 

Sub sects of the Sifiata Sahghax Sivali, Tamalinda. and Anantb. each 
started, in tlic thirtecnUi century, a Sangha of his own. while Rahula 
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tevcrted lo houscliold Ufc* The cause ef appearance o£ ihc sub-sects were 
minor difFerenecs in monastic rules and regulations, two of which were: 

(a) jM^rniissibiliiy for a monk to receive the gift of an elephant and then 
to release it in the forest or to give it away to sonic one eke as was done by 
Ananda—which was strongly disapproved by others: 

(b) iDdication by words {vaclvinnatli^ by a monk to his lay disciples 
about Ills necessity of one or more of the four requisites (nisjayos) prescribed 
for a monk — objection was taken to this by Sisali. 

All the three sub-sccts mentioned alx)vc propagated tlicir views in 
Lower Burma (Kroni or Manaban), while two other monks of the Sihala 
Sahgha. Duddhavariisa and Mahasami (Mahaiiaga) started two fresh sub- 
sects. They claimed greater sanctity on account of their succession from 
the Maliavihara teachers of Ceylon. 

It was in the fifteeiuh ccntuiy (A.n. H76-8()j tliat Dhammaceti, ivho w-as 
at first a monk of the Sihala Sangha and then returned to household life 
to tjccome a king, purified the monastic organizations and united the tivo 
Sanghas, Mramma and Sihab, giving preference, however, to the principles 
of the latter. Tliis unity remained undisturbed for the next two centuries 
(i.e, sixteenth and seventeenth) till a fresh controversy crop^ up regarding 
the method of putting on the upper robe (ciuiira), and this led to the rise 
of the two sects: Ekamsika and Parupana. 

Ekamsika and Pdruftanai These two sects carried on ihcir hitter 
rivalry for about a century. The main point of dispute was whether the 
upper robe (clvara) should be worn by the monks covering both the shoulders 
(ftarupana), or it should cover only one shoulder ^chatiisikay, a practice 
followed by some monks of Siam and Ceylon. The popularity of cither of 
the two sects depended largely on the side taken by the ruling powers at 
the advice of the royal preceptors. There were also conferences oiganized 
by the kings who watched the controversies with keen interest. 1 he 
Ekaiiisikas were in difliculty in finding authoritative texts endorsing their 
view', while the Pampanas. among whom there were many learned monks, 
referred to a few texts which supported their contention. Ultimately the 
Parupanas trill m plied in I he nioeiecnth ccn.tu^)^ 

A'osau 5fcf: It is interesting to note tliat a section of the Bunnese 
monks regarded the Abhidliamma as the only Pi^aka that gave an exposition 
of the highest Truth (fMiTamanlta = l)aramat) but not the oilier two Pitakas. 
This w^Ts strongly resented to by the orthodox monks, and it is said that the 
leader of this sect lost his life. The appearance of this sect in Burma 
shows that the Sarvastiv^dins of India, and the adherents of the Kt^ or 
Kusha school of China and Japan, all of whom took k'asulwndliu s 
Abtiidharmakoia as their basic tc.\t, secured in Burma some followers, who, 
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however, failed to establish themselvos as a sect against the cxtrctiiely 
conservative Tlietavadlns. 


III. CHINA 

The growth and development of the sects in China were more or less 
interlinked iviih the Chinese tiamlations of the Buddhist texts and with 
the elFoits of eminent monks to popularize the teachings of these texts. 
The schools and sects (/sung) which apjwared in China may be chronologi¬ 
cally ananged thus: 

SAN LLN TSL'NC, CK'EN-SHU TSLING. AND EO-TitJNC 

During the reign of the Eastern Tsin Dynasty (a.d, 317-420J the Piajjiu- 
j^iainita texts and the works of hia^rjuna and Asanga ivere translated 
into Chinese. These led to the appearance of San-hm-tsung or the 'School of 
Three Treaties’, ivhich taught the iTmyatd philosophy as propounded in 
the Madhyaniika system. 

The second sect, contemporaneous with the above, was Ch’cn-shu or 
Satyasiddhi of Ha^i^arman, whose views were siinibr to those of the 
Sauinintikas, i.c. the existence of the external world could only be Inferred 
and not directly perceived. Harivamuin carried this view point furthc^ 
and declared tliai lioth the soul and the phenomena] world \vere non¬ 
existent. The teachings of these tivo sects, being abstruse and philosophical, 
could not gain popularity among the commoners. 

The third sect of this period was Lu or the Vinaya school, which had 
w Its baste text the Caiurvarga Dharmaguf/ta Vinaya and which regarded 
the obscnancc of disciplinary nilcs and monastic regulations as the only 
means of salvation. Some time later, in about the seventh or eighth cen- 
tuiy. It vvas subdivided into three sects, viz. (a) the Southern Hills of Tao- 
hsitan. who adhered rigidly to the Vinaya rules and formalities ; (b) Eastern 
StQpa of Huai-su. who subscrilx:d ,o the Satyasiddhi doctrines, besides 
obsm-ance of the monastic rules; and (c) Hsiang*pu of Fa-Ice, who adopted 
the docirmes o the AbfiidharmakoSa, i.e. Sarvastivada views, in addition 
to the vinaya obsenances. 

T'IEN-T'AI-TSLTNC and HtfA-YEN-TSttNC 

1 1 ‘^^^Jation of several Vogacara works, and particulai lv of 

^ and the texts of the Avatamsaka class, idealistic 

doctrines found favour with the Chinese monks and scholars, and in con¬ 
sequence appeared the two well knosvti sects T’ien-t’ai and Hua-ven 

Saddhnrnia^f^Ufj^unkdSutra (the I.olus of the True Uw), according to 
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iv'hich (a) ihere is no antagonism fxtween Hinayana ami Mahayana, the 
former being only a step to the latter ; (b) that have three bodies, 

viz< inrmaiifl (created), sambhoga (refulgent), and dharma (cosmic or real); 
(c) tliai the plienonicna] ivorld is unreal and hence without so-callcd 
origination and destruction; (d) that illusory cause and effect make a 
phenomena appear to exist although it is non-existent; and (c) that cessa¬ 
tion of the lerong notion of origin and decay of phenomenal objects leads 
to the realization of the Truth. This sect was widely welcomed by the 
Chinese, who dedicated to it a large number of monasteries, which, in course 
of time, turned into academic centres of repute. 

Htia-ytti: This sett svas founded by Tu-shun, ivho died about 
A,D. 640. Its teacirings were slightly more advanced than tlrose of the pre¬ 
vious one. According to this sect, Buddha Vaii'ocana ( = the Sun) repre¬ 
sented the dharmakdya of all bitddhas. It adopted the tathagatagarbha 
conception of the ^'ogacarias, saying that it had two aspects, one w'as the 
pure and eternal, the fd//iagala-nattirc, and the other W'as the impure and 
temporary, the phenomenal universe, the latter being only a m,inifcstation 
of the former, like W'avcs on the sea. Essentially, the manifested world 
is not different from the real, the tathatd. It recognized the ten stages 
through which a bodhisativa must pss in order to attain Biiddhahood, as 
explained in the Daiabhtimika-SuiTa of the .'Vv'atamsaka class. It attached 
great importance to another Avataihsaka text, viz, the Ganda-vyuha, in 
which is recounted the story of Sudhana approaching diScreni teachers to 
learn the bodhisattva-caTya, tvhich he obtained at last from Samantabliadra 
Bodhisattva. 


CHINC-TU-TSUNC .AND CH'AS-TSUNC 

During the reign of the Western Wei Dynasty (a.d. 535-57) of the 
North and of the Liang Dynasty (a.d. 5(12'57) of the Sottth, appeared two 
sects, viz. Ching-tti and Cli’an, both of which attained so much popularity 
that they eclipsed the earlier ones. 

Cliittg-iu: The teachings of this sect w'cre based on the Siift/iiit«ifl- 
vyuhaStUra and .dr«if5yur-(l/jyaiJft'5ti(ra, The former ivas first translated 
into Chinese in a.d. 148 by the Parthian monk An-shi-kao and the latter 
by Dlinrmaraksa (.\.d. 266-313). There were many other translations of these 
two Sutras. Hui-Yiian (a.d. 333-118) was the founder of this sect. He was 
at first a Taoist and then a folloss'er of the San-lun ((Madhyamika) school 
and Wrote commentaries on the MahSsanttipdtaSutras, He upheld the 
l>elief that Buddha Amiiabha. while he w'as a bodhisattira, took the vow 
iprattiflbSna) that he would become a buddha only on the condition that, 
after beconiing a buddha, he would be able to render service to all lieings. 
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As a result of thU pranidhSna, he becan^e the prcsicUng budtiha of the 
Sukhaiati heaven, and tfiat any living being worshipping him with sincere 
devotion would be reborn in Iris realm, Sukhavatl, and enjoy heavenly 
bliss. He also endorsed the Mahayanic creed of pant^dmanaf i*c, of trans¬ 
ference of merit by one person to another. 'I'ltis devotional teaching 
appealed to the masses, who gradually developed the belief that cntlless 
repetition of the formula ‘Salutation to Buddha Ami tab ha' would ensure 
one re.cxistence in the SnkhavatT (Pure Happy Land). Philosophically, 
it subscribed to the V'ogacara principles. In China it tnaiitiained its i>opu- 
Urity otdy up to the ninth century. 

Ch'an (Dhyana): This sect owes its origin to Bodhidharma, wlio went 
to China from South India in a.d, 520 during the reign of ^Vu-ti, the first 
emperor of the Liang Dynasty, a devout benefactor of Buddhism like 
Emperor A^oka, Bodindharma's denunciation of charitable tvorks dis- 
jdcased the emperor. He taught that one sliould withdraw' his mind from 
everything exicnial, be it a meritorious act, or reading of scriptures, or 
offering of prayers, and concentrate his attention inwardly in order to realize 
that he w'as not different from the Buddha, the Tnith. It is the same as 
the Madhyamika teaching that samjarfl Is identical trith tiirvd^a ; in other 
w'ords, every person is a buddha potentially, but he is not aware of it on 
account of his avidyd (ignorance). The Madhpmikas recommended .icqui- 
sition of knowledge (jfiaiia-marga) for the removal of avidyd, while Bodhi- 
dharnia preached that meditation (dhyana-maiga) Was the only means for 
the realization of the truth—the oneness of an individual and the Buddha. 

SHE LUN-TSUNG. FA-HSIANC TSUNC. CHEN-YES TSUNO, ASD CHU-SHE TSUNG 

During the reign of the Ch'cn EHnasty (a.d. 557-39), the Chinese monk- 
scholars Iwcame more and more interested in Yo^dira doctrines and tran¬ 
slated into Chinese the works of Maitrcyanatha, .^sahga, and Vasubandhu. 
including the masterly treatise of Vasul>andhu, the Abhidharmakosa, the 
quintessence of all Abhidharma texts. Along with these, they translated 
also a few Tan trie texts. As a result of such literary' fervour apfjcared four 
sects, two being of the Vogacara group; She-lnn {Mahavfina.samparigraha)," 
and La-ltstang Jjnananiatra); the third was Chen-yen {Mantrnyana); and 
the fomth, Chu-shc (K.ofa), the realistic school corresponding to Sarvastivada. 

Shc-htn-. This sect derived its doctrines from Asahga's Malmyana- 
sampangraha, translated into Chinese by Paramartha. In this text. Asaiiga 
established tlie superiority of Mahiiyana to Hlnayana, and explained in 
detail thcYogSeara concepts, such as; atsya-vijnSna (receptacle of consciotis- 

»' Thotestor Unioiie ualka it 'MahlySna saBigTalia' in his French truiilition of the tcu, 
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ness); pariktilpila (imaginary), paratantra (dejiendent), and pariniipanna 
(absolute) forms of Uxe Tnith ijmya); the vijnaplU (various perceptions); 
the bodhisatlva practices like paTamitas (six extraordinary attainments); 
drtiab/dlmt (ten stages of spiritual progress); iita (moral purity), jonrad/ii 
(meditation), and prajna (knowledge of the Truth); and the three bodies 
of buddiias. This text represents the first stage of the Yogacara sebtx)! of 
thought. 

Fa-hsiattg (Z>/iflrmofoA.faMii)! Some time later, s.c. in the seventh 
century a.d., when Hiuen-Tsang returned from India after studying the 
V'ogacara doctrines with ^ilabhadnt and translated a number of Vogacaia 
texts, including the works of Vasubandhu and their comoicntaties, an 
advanced school of Y'ogadira came into being. It svas better known as 
\''ijrianavada, according to svhich the ultimate Reality was t/j/fwi/ptimBYra/fl 
and the phenomenal objects were unreal and could be designated only by 
ihcir evanescent characteristics (foAsenoj). Takakusu u'rites in his £ijcn- 
fjfl/r op Biiddhhi P/jj7<xsop/iy** that Yogacara idealism developed in three 
centres with certain differences in their idealistic conceptions. The 
centres were : (i) NilantLi, where lived Dinnaga, Agotra, Dharmapala, Sila- 
bhadra, and Hiuen-Tsang; (ii) Valabfu, tvliere dwelt Gunamati, Sihira- 
mail, and Parantartha: (iii) China, where Kuci-chi, a disciple of Hiucin 
Tsang, developed the Fa-bsiang school of thought. 

Chen-yen ; This sect owes its origin to two Indian monks, Vajrabodhi 
and his disciple .Aiiuoghavajra, who went to China in a.o. 719. Tlie latter 
translated a number of Mantrayanic texts and won the favours of the ruling 
|X)wer. There were earlier translations made by Srimitra of Kucha 
(a.d. 307-i 2) of jV/a/jflmayuri Vidyarajtil and Alahabfiiscka-dftaram, but 
their teachings were confined to a select few'. It was in the eighth century 
that Subhakatasithha (a.d. 637-735), who was fornicrly a king of Orissa, 
V'ajrabotlhi (a.d. 720), and Anioghavajta (a.d, 705-74) developed and 
popularized the Mantiayana school in China. This school subscriljcd to 
the pitilosophica] principles of Vogaoira ^’ijlianavada, but prescribed a new 
process for realization of the Truth. The process cotisistcd mainly of 
meditations with artificial aids, such as mudr^ (finger poses), rnaiidalas 
(diagrams), fijrauuj (sitting postures), and intonation of wiaw/rai (magical 
spells). This school encouraged warship of images of divine bodhhattvas 
and regarded \fahavairocana as the supreme Buddha. The cult of worship 
of divine beings popularized tbe sect in China and Japn. 

Chit'she: The Abhidharma texts of this realistic school of thouglit, 
piticularly the Abhidbartnakoia of Vasubandhu. contained sutli niinute 


" Pu1>li<.Tin] bv ihf Lnivenity cf Hawaii, Honolulu, 1^7, p. 83. 
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and logical analyses of mental and material factors of ilie phenomenal world 
that these were iiLilizcd fully by the writers and commentators of Vogacara 
texts. Vasitbandliu happened to be at first a realist (Sarvastivadlti) and 
later became an exjjonent of Vtjfianavada. Paramarshit and Hinen*Tsnng, 
as also his disciple Kuet-chi, studied and translated both the realistic and 
idealistic works of Vasijbtmdhu, and it is their irair slat ions of the Abhi- 
dfmrmakosa that laid the foundation in China of the Clm-she sect, which 
was furtlicr enriched by the works of a few distinguished disciples of Hiuen- 
Tsang. Long ago there teas an Abhidharma school in China called Pi-tan, 
It was replaced by the Chu-she sect. According to this sect, clemenis 
{dharmas), both mental and material, are clianging every moment (anifya, 
ksartika}, tliough their pastness, presenmess, and futurity exist at all times. 
These elements are, however, tvithout any permanent substance ((me/mon). 
Tlic changes, according to some tliinkers, happen in characteristics 
(laksanas), and according to others, in effectiveness (kdritra). Hence the 
rcali.stn of this sect had nothing to do with the materialistic schools of 
thought. 


IV. JAPAN 

Japan received Buddhism from China through Korea in a.d. 552 along 
svith the Buddlilst texts, including those held in high esteem by the prin¬ 
cipal sects of China, Of these texts, mention may be tnatic of the 
Saddharniapitf^danka, Sukfidvathi^'uba, PtajndpaTamita, Siiti'arna/Jrat/iaJfl, 
and Abhidfiartnakosa, The sectarian development of Japan followed that 
of China on account of the close cultural and religious contact between the 
tsvo countries. Excepting the Nichiren sect and a few sub-sects, all the 
Japanese sects were more or less the same as the Chinese. Therefore a 
brief reference only svill be made to them. It was from a.q. 710, during 
the reign of Empress Gemmyo (Nara period), that the sects began to apjicar 
in Jajxjn, 


HfJJtSO. KL’SliA. KEGON, AND RiSSHL’ 

Hossdi The earliest and the most influential .sect svas Hosso, corre¬ 
sponding to Chinew Fa-bsiang (^Dharmalaksana or V^ijnanatada), It was 
introduced into JajMn by Gyogi Bosat.su {A.n, 67D-7‘10), who wus very friendly 
ivith Emperor Shorn u. 

Ktisfiat The Kusha (= Ko^) sc1k>o1 was first brought from China 
in A.t). fi;>& by Chitsu and Chitatsu, but it did not make much progress at 
that lime. A century later, this scliool wa.s revived by Gembo, svho studied 
the treatises of thi.s school in China and was ultimately given official recog¬ 
nition as an appemdage to the Hosso sect. 
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Kegaiii This sect corresjwiids to the Chinese Hua-ycii (= Avaiiirii- 
saka) school, and was introduced into japan in a.d. 736 by Dosen, a Chinese 
jjriesi, who \ras accompanied by the monks Bodhtsena o£ South India and 
Fo-iicli of Katnboja. It nas proijajjated by Roben (a.d. 689*773), a counsel¬ 
lor of Emperor Stioinu. 

/<iss/ju or Ritsit : This sect is the same as tlie Chinese Lu {= Vinaya), 
which laid stress on disciplinary' rules and regulations. It got recognition 
in japan at the time of Empjeror Shotnu, but it did not prosjx:r well. It 
was, iiowever. resived later in the twelfth century. The Buddhist priests 
of the Niim period enjoyctl royal favours and atxiuired both wealth and 
jMsver. 


TEN DAI AND StUNCON 

I'lic sceotid stage of sectarian development took place during the 
Heian or Fuji warn period (eighth to twelfth century), ts’hcn Kyoto was tlie 
capital of Japan. Tw-o very important and influential sects, vij.. Tcndai 
and Shingot), appeared in this period. 

Tendai: it coiTcsponds to Chinese T'ien-t’ai (=Saddharma-punda- 
rika). It tvas introtiuced into Jajian in Aja. 807 by Saicho, tvho adopted 
the Chinese doctrines but added to them the observance of the dtsetplinary 
rules embodied in the Chinese Vinaya called Homnto Kyo (liTahmajala- 
Sutra) in place of the Htnayanic Vinaya tCKts. 

Shmgon: Tliis sect is identical with the Chinese Chen-yen; (=Man- 
irayana). It u‘;is first introduced into Japan at an early date as a religion 
of magic and incaniatioiis. It, hovs'ever, did not find fas our w'iih the 
jxiople until Kobo Dalshi brought out its philosophical intportante by 
explaining its fundanicnta) principie, viz, that the universe was not differ¬ 
ent from bu:dd/ra*nature or liharntakaya. It conceived of \'airocana Buddha 
as identical with dharmakayo. 

The Tcndai and Shingon sects were friendly to each other and main¬ 
tained tlieir [lopulariiy for throe centuries from a,d. BOO to HOO. In these 
two sects, there tvere a number of recluses, who lived in mountains and 
practised austerities and also t isiicrl the holy sites of the .Sliintos. They 
brought about a fi iendly relation between the Buddhists and the Shintoists, 

YCZC NEMBLTSD, JOIX), AND NtCHIREN 

}'m 2 u Nembutsu'. The Fujiwara period came to an end in the middle 
of the twelfth century wlien the Shoguns came into prominence and die 
capital was shifted to Kamakura. The teachings of ilie Tendai and 
Singon sects were appreciated by the educated but not by the commoners, 
who sought a devotional religion. In course of time, it came to be 
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believed that imocation of Buddha Amida (a: Amitabha) was all tliat \^'as 
necessar)’ to purify oneself of all sms and to attain rebirth sn the iwradise of 
Amitiibha, Ryonin, a priest of the Tcndai sectj claimed that he had 
visualieed Ainida and learnt from him that the repetition of *Netnbutsu* 
(= Nemu Ainida Butsu, i.c. Namo dmila Buddhaya) could assure one 
rebirth in Sukhavati, In a,d, 1124 he founded the Yuzu Nembutsu sect, 

Jodo’, It is similar to the Chinese sect Cbing-iu ( = SukhavatI or Pure 
Happy Land). It was founded in a.p. 1175 by Honen (a.d. 1133-212), 
svho instructed its followers to repeat 'Nembutsu* as many times as possible 
and to obsen'c die monastic rules and formalities. ‘Nembutsu* was repeated 
by Honen and other teacheis 00,000 times daily. 

Honen had six prominent disciples, of whom Shokobo, 2cnno1x>, .and 
Shinran introduced three sub-sects, viz, Chinzei, Jodo Scizan, and Jodo 
Shinshu. Of these, Jodo and its sub-sect Jodo Shinshu commanded the 
lai;gest number of followers, 

Nichiren: Perhaps as a reaction to the extreme devotion inculcated 
by the Jodo sects appeared the school of Nichiren, who was born in a 
fisherman's family in A.u. 1222. He was enraged at the disrespect shown to 
the image of Sakya Buddha, when it was being replaced by tliat of Buddha 
Amitabha. He was ordained at the age of fifteen in the Jodo sect, but on 
studying the diEereni texts, he preferred the Ssddharma-fiundartfiaf pariic- 
ubrly its twelftli and thirteenth cliapters. *Utsaha.))arivarta’ and 'Sukli.'i- 
viltara-parivarta'. He replaced the mantra 'Nembutsu* by *Nemu Myoho 
Hcnge Kyo (Homage to the Saddharma-pun^rJka). He denounced bitterly 
the teachings of other sects. On account of the assimilation of his religion 
with national life, his sect caught the imagination of the jxmple and became 
vciy popular. 


TJIE ZEN AND ITS SUD-SECTS 

The Zen is the same as the Chinese Ch’an (—Dlvyana) sect of Bod hi- 
dhatma. The introduction of this sect into Japan w'as first attempted in 
A.D, 851-5& by a Chinese priest called Giku. ft was Eisai (a.d. 1141-215) 
\rho revived this sect and popularized it in Japan, He went to China to 
study the r’jcn-i'ai doctrine, but he found there at that time that Ch'an 
was more ixtpular than T'ien-t'ai, He preferred the Ch’an (2cn) teach¬ 
ings, nhich, he said, would ensure the prosperity of his countiymen He 
received royal favours and propagated the Zen doctrines in tlic'name of a 
sutsect called Rimzai (=Chinese Un-chi), A sul>sect, called Soto or -Sodo 
(—Chinese Ts.ao-tong), was started by his disciple Dogen (a.d 1200^53) 

U>ng after this, in aj). another sub-sect, called Obaku, was formed by 
Ingen. ' 
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The fundmicnial icachhig of the Zen sect was contemplation to rcaliKC 
the true nature oE the individual and the universe. Contemplation pro- 
duced mental balance, Ai'htch the fencers in Japan needed very much in 
fencing. In course of time, the conten][dative aspect of the Zen doctrines 
was transformed into a military creed and strengthened the minds of 
soldiers. The Zen sect laid stress on the strict obsersance of discipUnaiy' 
rules. Its teachings penetrated into ever)’ aspect of Ja]5Qncsc national life, 
be it poetry or drama, painting or architecture, industrial or social life. 

V, TtBET 

It may be said that Buddhism was regularly introduced into Tibet in the 
seventh centmy, through the efforts of its talented ruler Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, 
though Tibetans must have come into contact with Buddhism earlier, 
surrounded as they were by Buddhist countries. The prevailing primitive 
religion of Tibet before the introduction of Buddhism, knoum as Bon 
(Phdn), W’as pemicated with sorcer)', devil-dances, animal and human sacrifice, 
and animistic beliefs. Therefore the efforts of ^ntaraksita, who tvas invited 
by the Tibetan ruler Khri-STOfi-lde-bisan (a.d, 755-97) to preach Buddhism 
in Tibet, to establish the doctrines of ‘Ten Virtues' (fmramil^) and the 
'Chain of Causa! Phenomena' {pratltya-samutpada) failed, as the Tibetans 
could not rise to these heights all at once. However, Padmasambhava, a 
kinsman of £antaraksita, succeeded in establishing the VajraySna form of 
Buddhism, which could find place to many of the old practices in a ntodihed 
form, Gnulually, over the centuries, the pure .Mahayina doctrines also were 
introduced into the land, and new sects came into CKistcncc tty'ing to reform 
the older ones, either tiying to synthesize w'ith the old practices and 
beUefs, or attempting to do away W'ith them altogether. Largo number of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts—canonical as well as other philosophical and Tiimric 
texts-.'-wcrc translated into Tibetan. ^Vhilc many of ihe original Sanskrit 
w’orks are lost in India itself, these translations, vciy meticulously done, are 
still available to us. The principal Bhuddhist sects in Tibet are the 
following: 

Rnin-ma-pa: The Tan trie sect established by Padmasambhava in the 
eighth ccniuiy came to be known by this name. The follosvers of this sect 
consider Padmasambhava as their guru. They combine many of die old 
practices of the Bon religion with Vajrayana practices, and worship l>otb 
fierce demoniacal and benign divine deities. They wear red caps or h.its 
to distinguish themselves from the followers of the earlier Bon sect, who 
used black caps. In course of time, many corrupt practices and loose morals 
entered among the foUotvers of this sect. This gave rise to several refomi 
sects. 
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likali-gilamspai To fight the corruption iliat IukI cre]H into the life 
of the people, the Tibetan king, well known as jfianaprabha, induced with 
much effort the gieat DTpaukara Sri^nSiva or Atisa (eleventh tcntur>‘) of the 
Vikramasila monastery to go to libel to prcacfi pure and higher fonn of 
Buddhism, Dlpni’ikara taught doctrines based on Yogadira traditions and 
preached against magical practices and insi-sted on a strict life of celiijacj . 
His disciple Hbrom-ston established this sect on the basis of these teachings. 
The followers of lijts seet also svear red caps. 

Two more sects, Bkah-rg>'ud pa and Sa-skya-pa, allied to Bkah-gdams- 
jsn, with lesser informative iseal but trying to symhcsiiec the old and tlie 
new, also arose at this time, and later often rebpsed into demonolatry' 
and sorcery, 

BkgfyTgyud^pat This sect was founded in the eleventh century by 
Lama Mar-pa. It tvas to some extent inllucnccd by the Zen school of China. 
It later formed into sevei^ suls-sccts of which Mbrug-pa and Kaniia-pa arc 
im]>oriant as the former spread into Bhutan and the latter into Sikkim 
and Nepal. 

Sa-ikyO'pat It derives its name from the grey soil (sa-skya) of the place 
(the present Sa-skya) in which its first monaster) was built in c, ajj. IflTl. 
This sect emphasized learning and produced seseral great scholars of whom 
the historian and author Bu-ston (a.d. 1290-364), who collected and arranged 
all the available Tilx'tan transbtions of the Buddhist texts into two groups 
—Bkali-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur,*' and Taranatha, who f>elongcd to its Jo- 
nang stib-sect and wTote a history of Buddhism in Tibetan, are justly famous. 

Dgc-lugs-pa: This sect, founded in the fourteenth century, is the latest 
and most important of all the sects in Tibet from the points of viets' of 
doctrine, number of followers, and the influence it commands. It is the 
dominant sect in Tilxji at present, and iu religious head, the Dalai Lama, 
is also the spiritual and tcm]jora] head of Tibet. This sect is Ijascd on the 
same doctrines as the Bkah-gdams-pa, but lays great stress on learning, moral 
purity, and discipline. It has therefore come to be knossm as ‘Dge-lugs-pa', 
which means the 'School of the Virtuous’. The followers of this sect wear 
yellow caps. 


■ 1 ,- f^pulaih kitoUfii Kanjur aiMl Tanjur. Ilte former mcatw 

WohJ or the SfMi« and imiie iliaii 100 volumes of canonicil liicraiure. consisiine 

nf ahout 1,108 dituiKt booti, and ihc laitei mcatir -the wmnumtjiric*' and containi about 
225 voTimin, runriUing of S,45ft worlu on B uiidhi*t philosophy. Tan era. and othL-r noii- 
canoritcal litRaiurc, r r r 
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THE TERM5 HJNAYAPJA' AN'I> SFAHAVANA' 

O the early Bucltlhists the tenn ‘HTnayana’ ^'as iinknowti. It is not 
to be foimd in the Pali Pitakas* It came into use in the early Buddhist 
Sanskrit works, but not by way of disparagement as we notice in the 
later Maha>-ana works. TJie original and more common teniis used for 
the two branches of Buddhism were (i) Buddhayana or Tathigatayana or 
Maitayana or sometimes BodhisattvaySna.' and (ii) £ratakayana, as also 
Praiycka-buddhayana® or HTtiayana, The simple reason adduced for 
prefixing maho (superior) to ydrni {vehicle) is tliat it carries an adept to the 
highest goal, the Buddhalrood or Tathagatahood, as was attained by 
SiddhSrtha Gautama, while the other yajia, with the prefix Atria (inferior), 
carried the adept only to the stage of an arhat, a state lotvet in many respects 
to that of the Buddha. 

Hinayana is meant for the sraifahos only, i.e. persons of average intellect 
who are caj)ablc of attaining perfection only by listening to, and practising, 
the dharma (religion) that has once been promulgated by beings of extra' 
ordinary intellect like a Buddha. Maliayana is meant for those superior 
beings who achieve their own salvation without anybody's help and ivho 
help others to attain it by giving them the necessary aid and guidance. In 
short, Mahayana can make a buddha, while Hinayana can make a perfect 
iravaka, only an arhat. 

.Another explanation has been offci'etl by Asaiiga in his i'ufrflfiififtfli'fl in 
support of the use of the prefixes tnoha and hitta. He says that the followers 
of Maltayana never seek their own salvation Ijcforc others have attained it. 
They have to take the vow that they will attain boditi only after they liave 
done all that is necessary, even by sacrificing their oivn lives, for making all 
other beings attain the goal. It is after such dedication that they succeed 
in reaching the goal. It ts for such self sacrifice that they are distinguished 
as Maliayanists. The Sriivakayaiiists or Pratyeka-buddhayaiiists. Asahga 
says, seek their own salvation first, 'I'hcy start practising the Buddhist code 
of physical and mental discipline from the day of their initiation, and it is 
only after they have attained the state of sanctity of an arhat that they come 

be ukefi as a satw>pviii for *buddha\ Ttic term ^bodhitalhW is 
wlio are on I he ViIY la B oiftlliEihiiocI and have not yet atuined it ; 
[Irniieal with Bii<kfhay5na. . 

are Iho^c Budilliiit aacetics wha live a wliiary hit aiul attakn th* 
I htuhlha. Imi ni-iTV care to pmurh it to help alher Ijdngs. 
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out to the world to explain the teachings trhich had bencltted them, 
Asanga considers such a course as selfish and justifies thereby the use of the 
prefix /line for the Sravakayanists. 

The philosophical explanation of the t\ro ySnas as offered by the 
^^ahav'ana works is as follows; There arc two avaraiias (covers) to the 
realization of the Truth: one is the cover of impurities (Afeioi'emitd) and the 
other is the cover of ignorance that shields away the Truth (jficyavarana). 
The kltsaxiarana is removable by the observance of the ethical laws and the 
practice of the various fonits of meditation. 'I'he HTnayanists, according to 
the Mahayana works, are taught only the means of the vcinova] of 
Afeiauurena, and, as such, they get free from impurities (hleSas) and become 
arlmts. But they are not taught the Truth, the exposition of which is given 
only in the Mahiiyana works, into w'hich their intcUcci is unable to penetrate, 
and. as such, they are incapable of accjuiring the highest knowledge for 
removing the jfteyavaratta. By the removal of klesSvarana one can realize 
merely ptiiigata-iunyaia (absence of individuality), svhile by removing 
jneyivarana one realizes both putlgaia-jUnyata and dliartna^unyala (non¬ 
existence of all worldly objects). The Mahiyanists remove both kltsa- 
vara^tt and jneySvarana, visualize the Truth, and become buddhas. It is for 
this superior attainment that they deserve the distinctive appellation as 
'Mahayanists'. 


Mv\ HAVANA AND HINA VAN A NOT ANTAGONISTIC 
It should be observed that Mahayanism is not antagonistic to 
Hmayanism; on the contrary, it accepts the teachings of Hinayiina f'n tolo 
and adds to them its new ideas and principles. Mahayriiui is also derived 
from the same sources as those of Hlnayana. It is well known that alwut 
a century after the Buddha’s death, several sects appeared, and each sect 
cited as its authority words and passages occurring in the same Tripitaka. 
1 lie differences of views restetl mainly on the emphasis laid on, and inter¬ 
pretation given to. certain sayings of the Buddha. The views ranged from 
the theory of Irikata-sat (existence of past and future in the present) to 
iunyofa (absence of any mental or ntaterial elements), from the non-cxisiencc 
of soul to the existence of a temporar)' self (pudgala) until the attainment of 
«in-«wo; and from the human to the most divine and ultimately to the 
cosmic conception of the Buddha, It is therefore nothing unusual that the 
views expressed by later sects, the Maha^'anists, should be more advanced, 
and based on the Buddha’s sayings. The gradual evolution of Nfahayiina 
doctrines is distinctly traceable in the various sectarian views, and it will 
Ire shown how the Maliayanists utilized the sayings of the Buddha for estab¬ 
lishing ihcir points of vjcvtf, and how their doctrines gradually emerged out 
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of these s.iymg$. In many respects they excelled the early orthodox sects, 
particularly in their extreme altruism, in their broader outlook, and, above 
alt, in their inclusion of the laity in the scheme of salvation. 

The Mahayanists tvith all their emphasis on tf/tarma-Juiiyaita have not 
denied the value of the ethical teachings of the Buddha, nor of the minute 
analysis of mind and other constituents of a being, nor even of the cosmo¬ 
logical speculations. On the contrary, they followed even more strictly 
the vinaya (disciplinary') code of the Hiiiayanists, and practised the inediia- 
tioiial exercises prescribed in the HTnayfina texts. They, of cottrse, con¬ 
tended that all these teachings were mere expedients (ttpaya-Aduia/ya) taken 
resort to by the Teacher in order to attract the uninitiated into his ways of 
thinking. When these uxichings had served their purpose of elevating 
spiritually the mind of the uninitiated, their utility vvas exhausted, and the 
initiated ivcre then told that what they had so long studied, observed, and 
practised were unreal, atid they should regard them as non-existent (iunya), 
as mirage, dream, and so forth. In the Pali texts, the disciples arc also 
taught that the practices prescribed by the Teacher for the purpose of 
spiritual training should be eschewed like a raft after crossing the stream, 
for even the least clinging to the spiritual practices u'ould be a hin¬ 
drance to the attainment of nirvana, or complete freedom of mind {citaso 
vimokkha). Hence it is ap{iarctu that Mahayanism is not altogether a devia¬ 
tion from the original teachings, and that Hlnayana aiul Maliayana tloctrines 
were not directly opposed to each other. It is only with the dcvciopmctu of 
new ideas that fresh interpretations were being given by the disciples on 
the original sayings of the Buddha, most of which appeared in the Pali 
Pimka. and, in course of lime, the Mahayanic teaching of dharma- 
iunyatd became move appealing to the intelligentzia and put into shade the 
Hinayana teachings in some parts of India and Asia. 

DllARSfASONVATA 

The most fundamental doctrine of the Miihayanists was d/zarmo- 
ifinyaffl, the non-existence of the phenomenal woiid in reality, and they 
claim that it was derived from the different utterances of the Buddha, 
They contend that the higher and deeper teaching was imparted by the 
Teacher secretly to a select few. who were highly advanced in spiritual 
culture, and the lower and simpler teaching to the people at large among 
whom arose the havakax. They base their contention on the unwillingness’ 
at first shovs'ti by the Buddha, after the attainment of bodhi, to pieach the 
Truth realized by him. He 5.iid that the doctrine v^as very deep, difficult 

* D^ghe, II. p. 56 : ,Vfd/|Wjnil, 1. p, 160 ; .UatiSuMJll, Itl. p. JH ! DjVyflmrfflJIfl, p. -tlH f 

pp, 
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to visualtifc and coniprchcnd, quiet, excellent, beyond dUputatiun, subtle, 
and realizable only by the wise.* Tlicy argue that at RralinuVs request 
ivhat the Buddha preached was a fwpular form of bis ]profound teachings, 
ivhile he comuilinicated bis deeper teachings to a select fetv who were 
advanced bodhisatlvas. In the Saddfiarma-pundarlka, the words of the 
Buddlia have been slightly ntodihed thus: I'hc Buddlta-know'ledgc is too 
deep and difficult to be rc*alizcd and comprehended by the iravakas and 
pralyeka-biiddkas^ 

The inference drau'u by the Mahayauists from these words may be 
far-fetched, but it must be admitted that the exposition given of the funda¬ 
mental teaching of the Buddha, namely, the pratliya-samutffada formula, 
in the Pali texts, in the form of twelve links, is not very' philosophical and 
that the correct and deeper meaning of the formula seems to be the one 
given by Nagarjuna and other Mahayana wTiters that it estabtlshcd the 
relative existence of the plienomenal world, i,c, samsara is the manifold 
and \:aricgatcd appearance of the unity, nirvana or ^unyata. There is much 
reasoning in the Mahayanic interpretation of the formula, and this is also 
admitted in many passages of the Pali Nikayas, e.g, 'One who. realizes the 
theory of causation visualizes the Truth, One who visualizes the Truth 
realizes the theory of causation.'*' 

In the Saddkamma-saiigaha appears the following statement: 'One 
who realizes my excellent dhainma (teaching) sees me, and one who 
docs not realize my excellent dkairuna, he, in spite of seeing me, docs not 
sec me.'* Buddhagbosa also admits indirectly that the formula excluded 
the two extreme views, viz, ciernalism {Sasvatavada) and annihilatioiiism 
(Lcchedasada) and established that the truth was something midway 
between, or beyond these, two assertions. 

Apart from this formula of the chain of causation, there arc in the 
Pali Nikayas a few passages which may well be interpreted in the Mahayanic 
sense of dharma iunyatd (nonexistence of objeeu) or talhatd (sameness or 
thatness of worldly objects). One of such oft-quoted passages is as follows: 


ilurfffAtd daTtinubodito mnto iKnllo jtr4lJtitaw09ni ni'buno 

^ ” r*pla.h«l elsewb«e ai undisiurljed by dHefo 

^ ^efff/rd^rfi3i7-/>uir|j/a/TAa fA&iitic Society, PP 25 27 

Jo JO fmlkcmamtipp^darh 

Apmsamiino SaddhanttBtn}i maih pour pi nn passati! 

—Saddtuimnia-iaAgaha (/.I’.T’.S., IflM). » 61 
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^MERCKNCr. OF MAJIAYAKA feUPllHlSM 
I’hc Truth is hfyoiid the fourfold propositjuji, vj^,—^ 

(1) Hoii iathagato"^ param maranu (The ((tthagata exists after death). 

(2) iVfl hoti !<iih^galo param marftTia (he docs not exist after death). 

(3) Hoti ca na ho/i laihdgato parafh marana (he both exists and does 
not exist after death). 

(4) Ka hoti co na na hoti tathagalo param marana (he nenher exists 
nor does not exist after death). 

The only conceivable truth beyond this fourfold proposition, according 
to the MahayanistSj, is the inconceivable* inexpressible unity relating to 
which none of the four anii'niation;» and negations is applicable. 

There arc also positive asuscriions about the Truth in the Pali texts, c.g. 
'There U the unborn, unoriginating, uncreated, and unconstituted/" TJiis 
positive D^neeption is further devcIoj>cd in the NiLayas thus: "It is conscious¬ 
ness (vinnana) which is signless and infinite, radiant on all sides, in whidi 
(all the distinctions like) water, eanh^fire, and air liave no footing, in which 
long and short, subtle and gross, good and bad, or name and form cease, 
and in w'hich disappears the (consiiiutcd) vinnana after cessation,"*^ 

In more than one passage, it has been stated that the consciousness 
(r;j?Tnai|ifl) of an at hat after death is location less or supportless. “ 

One of the expressions of grief at the Buddha's demise* as uttered by 
Atiuruddha, ifiat 'His mind Ijeaime free like the extinction of a lamp",^^ 
caused a good deal of speculation among the present-day scholars. To some 
it conveyed the sense of nibbatia as "extinction\ i.e. nihilism, while to others 
as the 'indeterminate state' in which the flame is supposed to remain after 
extinction* It is really verj^ difficult to come to any conclusion from such 
enign^itic sayings. The Mahayanists, how'ever, are emphatic in tJieir asser¬ 
tion that such passages supjKni their interpretation tiuit the Truth or 
Reality or nirmtm is the indeterminable, uniqucp non-dual totality or 
substratum of objective existences. It is perfectly calm, undisturbed by 
origination or destruction (anuipattika-dharmay 

From the alxsve-mentioned passages occurring in the Pali texts, the 
Mahay an isis may contend that their philosophy is based on the actual utter¬ 
ances of the Buddha. It should, however^ l>e remembered that the criticisms 

* "TitihSgata' on-c wjiu has rcjM^cd the or iaihaia (siiiriciicss ol worldly 

ohjccts). 

* HiiUihl ajalam abfmi^irn asankhalark (itivutiaka, p. S7 ; f/rla/ra, p> 60). 

** pabbaih^ 

Eiiha Spit at ifja i*Byo tw 

Eitha dtghUH ia ramEil tTA ajrifjrh t/jufffdi fu , 

Eitha nama^ ra ntpaii upartijjhati, 

tUVW^ttaa mfvHhaia eithriom ufNirttijmfVt^ 

— Ufieha, 1, p, 223 ; 1. p* 

Appaif^hitfna ra uiVTi-wanfJw )iuhpnff& peftnfbbiiio fSadivull^^ UE. J>. I2i). 

Fafjobm* ei*a mbbSanfh cetmo oh^ii {^gba^ It. p. tST), 
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of the Mahayana uritera were directed particularly against the Sar\^ti- 
vada (:=V 3 ibhasika) school of thought, which uphekl the presence of 
seventy^five elements in past, present, and future, and not so much against 
the Thcravadiiis ( = Sthaviravadins), the oldc-st school of thought, from 
which sprang up gradually the SaiUrantikas and the Sautrrintika-Ypgacai^s. 
The 'I heravadiiis have not expressly admitted the dliarma-iunyala, but 
they repeatedly assert the anityatd (impeniuncnee), ksantkata (momentari- 
ness), and anatmaia {substancelessncis) of the ts-orldly d^artnar, which are 
constituted and include the five skandltos (mass of elements) forming a 
being. Hence the Mahayaoists could claim that their doctrines were based 
on the original sayings of the Buddha and that the interpretation given by 
them was being handed down by a section of the Buddha‘s direct disciples. 
This, of course, will not bear criticism from the historical standpoint, and 
one must admit that in the evolution of Buddhist thought, the new inter- 
pretation was given by later writers and thinkers, who, for autlienticating 
their vieus or interpretations, claimed that these had been derived from the 
founder's original sayingS- 

DElrlCATIOX OF TttE BL'DDHA 

The Maliapnists, after establishing their dbarma-iunyata or tatbatd, 
made speculations rcgiarding the body of the Buddha on the same lines. 
They contended that as there was no distinction between the knower and 
the know'll, the Buddlia w'as identical with dhartna-siinyata or talhaldi 
he was a tathagata, whose body could only be dharmakdya, ilie cosmic body 
or the body composed of all dharmss of the universe. In the early Bali texts, 
there are a few' passages in which the Buddha has been described as the 
endiodiiiient of all kusaia-dkarmas or of all the teachings Imparted by him. 
These bear no metaphysical sense, though a few scholars have referred to 
these pissages as points of contact between Hinayana and Mahayana. 

Along with the metaphysical conceptions of the Buddha's body, the 
MaluaySnists gave currency to the belief that the buddhas appearing in the 
mortal worlds w'cre mere phantoms {itirmdtiakdya) created by the real 
Tathagata for educating the beings of die ivodd in spiritual matters. This 
conception about the Buddha's body was derived by the Mabayanists 
primarily from the Hmayana sects, the Mahasanghikas and their offshoots, 
and secondarily from die few passniigcs found in Pali and other Hinayana 
texts, in which the Budrlha is described as a superman, a supergod, and 
even the highest conceivable god surpassing the M aha brahma. 

When a centuiy had elapsed after the Buddha's death, it w.as not un* 
usual that his devotees should deify him and look upn him more as a god 
than as a human being. This deification was first done by the Vaisalians, 
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both monks and lay-devotees, for svhich they earned the appellation of 
Mahasahghikas in contrast to the orthodox school, which was confined to a 
limited number of elders (thetas). As early as the fourth century B.c., the 
^fahasanghikas raised the question whether the attainments of Gautama 
Buddha were the saute as those of his disciples who fiad become arhats, like 
Aaripuira, Maudgalyayana, and Mahakasyapa. The orthodox sect, the 
Thcra^'adins, adntUted that the Buddita's attainments were much higher 
than those of the arhats, but as far as enianciption from worldly bondage 
was concerned, there was no difference between a buddha aitd an arhaf. 
The special potvci^ attributed to the Buddha in HTnayana texts, and un¬ 
attainable by the arhats, are the ten extraordinary attainments (ddfafcaffl), 
four kinds of self-confidence (vai^dtadyas), four ways of attaining popularity 
(sahgrahavastus), and eighteen special attributes (Hveni^’a-dAnrmas)." 

Thus the superiority of buddhas to arhats is unquestioned in Pali texts, 
and it has been freely admitted by the Hina^'anists that the Buddha’s appear¬ 
ance in this world is extremely rare and his powers and knowledge are 
incomparable to those of any god or saint, however noble and perfect. 
TJicn, in the last discourse of the Buddha, the Mahaparmibbana-Sutta, the 
devotees are directed to visit the four places sanctified by the Buddiia's 
birth, attainment of bodhi, first preaching of the Dharma, and demise. 
Evidently such directions w'ere later interpolations, but, in any case, earlier 
than the tiinc of emergence of Maltayanism. Hence, it is apprent that 
ihc Hinayanists were gradually deifying ilie Buddha, and within a century 
.after the Budditas death the Vai^ians preached that Gautama Buddha 
was not actually bom in this ivorld, but that he made only a shovv of 
existence for follotting the W'ays of the world 

In the Aifl/idufljtu,'* an old text of the Mahasahghika Lokottaravridiiis, 
appars the follotting account: 

Supra-mundane arc the practices of the Exalted. The saint's 
walking, standing, sitting, and lying are also supra-uiuodanc- 

There should not be any doubt that the body of the Sugata, 
which obtains the end of the bondage of existences, is also supra- 
mundane. 

For follotting the ways of the world, buddhas take resort to Ixnli 
mundane and supra-mundane concepts. 

For following the trays of the tvorld, they wash their feet, though 
no dirt dings to them, their feet being fresh like the lotus leaves. 

For following the ways of the world, they- take medicines, though 
there is no disease. The fruits of actions of the leaders are immense. 

”Scc Cor dcEjuilSp sA'* 

L pp. 
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For folloiving the ways of the \iorld, they speak of oldness, 
though for 'ictors endowal with all the qualities of a victor no 
oldness exists. 

For following the ways of the world, they speak of their exer¬ 
tions, though they acquired |>erf«:tio)is in meritoKous deeds through 
innumerable aeons. 

For following the ways of the world, they mate a show of 
ignorance though they acquireti perfection in kno'wledgc 

through endless aeons. 


From the a bote extracts, it is evident that the iVfaha.sahghika-l.okottai:a- 
vadins, tvho belonged to the Hlnayaiia group of sects, had already deified 
the Teacher. The growth of this sect may be assigned to the jjre-A^okan 
period. 'I'his docctic view of the Lokottaravadins was sharetl by the 
\ etulyakas (Pali: \ ctullavadins) whose doctrines have Ixren noticed in the 
Kathavatthu, which text, according to the Ceylonese tradition, was composed 
in -■yoka’s Council. It is not improbable that the present text of the Katha¬ 
vatthu has grown by accretions, and tlie discussion relating to the \^ctu]ya- 
kas may be one of such late accretions. In the AVrt/imnff/iu-comiucntary, 
thev arc described iis Mahasunyaiavjdins, which is the comtnon apjjellation 
of the Mahayanisis. In the post-Christian era, they made the Abhayagiri 
monastery one of their favourite resorts, and it is well known that the inmates 
of this tiionastcry upheld the Mahiiyanic views and became for some time a 
strong rival of the Mahaviharavasins, the stronghold of the Theravadins, 
It is therefore clear that out of the Mahasahghikas branched out the Saila 
sects and the \ eiiilyakas, who paved the way for the advent of Mahasana 
conception of the three kinds of bodies {trikaya) of the Buddha. 

BODHJSATTVA C0\'(;ErT10N 

The mctapliv-sical conception of the Buddha’s body as dharmakdya is 
undoubtedly a further development of the dot:etic views of the Maha* 
sanghika group of sects. The conception of bodhisaltva and the growth of 
the ^idhisativa cult among the MahajSnists followed as a corollary to the 
Buddhological speculations. 

By badhisattva, the HinaySnists meant all the previous existences of 
Gautama Buddha since his meeting with Dipahkara Buddha, who foretold 
him, when he was l)oni as Sumedha Brahmana, that he would ultimately 
attain bodhi and become a buddha. During these several existences, he is 
iHdicved to have atuitned perfection in the six {according to the Sanskrit, 
including Mahayinic, tradition), or ten (according to the Pali tradiitoiil 
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virtues knosvn as paratnis or jjarartiilas (highest excellences), svhidi arc as 
follosvs; (1) dana (gift). (2) iVa (niDral or religious ohscrvances), (3) fisanti 
(forbearance), (1) (energy or exertion), (B) dhySna (meditation), and 

(fi) prafttii (knosvlcdge), the additional four according to the Pali tradition 
being, (T) praitidftdna (aspiration or resolution), (8) updya^hausalya (skilful- 
ness in expedients for doing goorl to oilicrs), (3) bala (strength or poscer), 
and (10) }fidna (knowledge). 

According to the Hinayanists, Caiitaina Buddha alone in all his pre¬ 
vious existences, commencing from his birth as Sumedha Biahmana up to 
his last existence in the Tusiia heaven, just before his descent to the mortal 
rvorld, was a bodhisaitva. As a bodhisattva, he lived the life of an as'etugc 
being acquiring merits and avoiding demerits as far as possible, and in 
certain existences he did not hesitate to give up cvcrj thtng, including his 
Ixrdy, in order to acquire the six supreme virtues (paratnitas) of making gifts, 
obsen'ing JTfos, etc. According to the Mahasaiighika-Lokoitaras'adins, the 
Btxlhisattva in his last existence as Siddhartha Gautama was not conceded 
in the svonib, nor svas he actually Ixjm like an ordinarj' human Ireing. As he 
was more than a god. he merdy ma<lc a show of existence as a mortal being, 
and similarly made a show of ignorance, family life, struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion, and so forth. 

The Mahayantsis took their stand on the abovc-meniioned conception 
of the Hinayanists and upheld the vietv that if it tras possible for an average 
being to become itltimatcly a Gautama Buddlia, why should not at least 
some of the beings of this world aspire to live the life of a bodhiittUm in 
order to I)c a huddha in the long run? 

They contended that there svere among the svorUily beings such indi- 
vkltiah who cherished the intctition of becoming great like a buddha. 
These beings arc in a position to develop bodhicUla, i.c, a fimt rcsoUuion 
to attain bodki, and to fulfil the pdramifds and become a btidilfta. The 
Maliayanists added that the development of bodfticiUa should tndude the 
condition that the adept must dedicate his life in his several existences to 
the service of others, and should not care to attain his own salvation unless 
and until all others have attained it, because seeking one’s own salvation 
before otIters smacks of selfishness and docs not prove his self-sacrifice to the 
fullest extent. There are therefore, according to the Mahayfinists, still many 
bodhisatltm who have decided to continue to rcinain as stich anti not Irccome 
a buddfta, as in that case they would attain the metaphysical state w-hich is 
beyond good or evil, merit or demerit, and would not be In a position to 
render service to the sulferlng beings of the world. 

\V'ith tins conception of bodftitaltiia, the Mahayana writers have chalked 
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om in detail ihe careei: of a bodhiiativa in which they have laid stress not 
only on il:e fulfilment of paTamiias, but also on several forms of meditation 
with a view to training the mind for the realization of dharma-sintytttd or 
tatbala. Thus, it is apparent how the Mahapnists magnified the HTnayilnic 
conception of bodbisaltva. 

In order to ascertain the time when the bodhisaltva conception 
originated, sve have to find out the time of composition of the Jatakas and 
Avadanas, which contain all the accounts of the various existences of the 
bodhisattims as conceived hy the Hinayanists. It should be observ'ed that 
in the early Pali texts appear neither the conception of bodhisijttva nor the 
fulfilment of pdramilds. There is no mention of six or ten pSrajtittas in 
the list of dhamrnas found In the AlaitapaTinibbdTia and other Sutias, and 
not even in the ,^ngiit/arrt Nikaya. It seems that only in the post-Asokan 
days, the bodhiiativa conception was engrafted on the original teachings of 
the Buddha, and this led to the composition of the Jatakas and Avadanas, 
The Jataka stories were included in the Vinaya of some of the sects 

other than Therav3da, and appeared intermixed with the life of Gautama 
Buddha, before as tvell as after his attainment of bodhi. In the Pali PJtaka, 
these have been collected to form an independent text w'hile the Sanskrilists, 
i.e. the Sarvastivadins, compiled the Avadanas, W'hich contained the accounts 
of the previous lives not only of Gautama Buddha, but also of his noted 
disciples and devotees. The Jatakas and Avadanas furnished the motifs 
to the sculptors of the Bharhut and Ssnichi railings, w'hich are dated about 
the second or first century B.c. So the origin of the bodbisaltva conception, 
along w'ith the composition of the Jatakas and Avadanas, may be placed 
between the third and second century B.c. It must be some time after this 
date that the Maitay'anists developed their conception of bodbisaiiva and 
converted it into a creed known as Bodhisattvayana. 

In consequeitce of their new conception of buddhas and bodhisaitvas, 
the Mahay ana writers spoke of their number in millions and millions, incal¬ 
culable as the sands of the Gnrtga, From among these countless bodhi- 
^at^vas some have been given concrete forms and qualities. In the earlier 
Mahayaiia texts, emphasis has been laid more on qualities than on forms, 
while the emphasis was reversed in the later texts. In the 
punderjlta, Karanda-vyuha, and other texts are described the powers and 
virtues of several bodhisaiivas> some of whom are Avalokitcivara, ’\^ajtapani, 
Bhaisajyaiaja, Samantabhadra, and Mahasthamapiapta. These badbi- 
sattvas W'erc looked upon by the Mahayanists as benign gods to lie adored 
and worshipped, and in course of time, they- were deified and given definite 
forms and insignia For the purpose of worship with dalaoratc rituals. 
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STAGES OF SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 

The Mahapnists^ in spite of their new ideals imbued with extreme 
altruism, did not discard the scheme of sadhajia prescribed by the 
Hinayanists for the pre^cssive spiritual acquisitions and advancement. 
According to the Hlnayanists, the spiritual career of a person comntences 
with his first initiation {pravrajyS)^ when he becomes a irflinoMfl (a tccIusCp a 
novice). He resides in a monastery and takes the preliminary' moral train¬ 
ing, and is then given the higher ordination (ufmmnpada), when he becomes 
a bhiksUf a rcgukir member of the Sahghn. He is then required to go 
through the eightfold path, wliich, jn short, constitutes the threefold prac¬ 
tices: ilia (observance of ethical law's), ctHd or satfiMhi (various inediia- 
tionai practices)^ and prnjnd (knowledge of the four truths, the causal law, 
the skandhus, dhtitus, ayatams, etc.). A monk gradually perfects himself 
in these threefold practices and rises from one spiritual stage to another. 

He remains an average person itntil he gets rid of the belief 

in the existence of self, in tlic efficacy of rites and ceremonies^ and removes 
all doubts about the excellence of the Buddha, his teachings, and hh 
Sangha, when he becomes a srola-dpunuti (i.e. on the stream to nfrpajm). 
Then, through ethical and meditational practicesp he reduces to the mini¬ 
mum his attachment aversion (ffoc-sfl), and delusion (rno/m)* vvhen he 

is said to have reached the second stage^ sakidugSmin. And on the complete 
removTil of these three, he attains the third stage* anagapiin. On at mining 
perfection In prajm, i.e. realization of the Truth as envisaged by the 
Hinaynnists, he becomes an arbaL the perfect, Tlicre are, thtts, according 
to them, four stages: first the prthagjam (commoner's stage), then perfec¬ 
tion in itIaSf followed by perfection in citta (meditations), and lastly acquisi¬ 
tion of prajnd (knowledge). 

If we now turn to the scheme chalked out by the Mahay'anists^ it will 
Ix: obseiTed how closely they followed the plan of the Hlnayanists. In the 
Bodhisattvabbumi of Asjulga and the Prajnaparamila texts, as also in the 
the pre-spiritual stage is called prakrti-carya (practices of an 
average being), subcliv i^Icd into go/r^-t^iVrflra, iX'- functions normally taken 
up by the lijujierior type of Ixrings, and itdhimtikii-c&fj&'Vibdra or the devel¬ 
opment of the desire lo attain the highest state, bziddbatva^ and, for its 
achieii'emcnt, to dedicate Ins several existences to the service of others. 

After prnkfti-cQry^, the bodbisaitv^ rakes to hi w’hich 

he renders service to his spirittta] preccptori cultitiiies the moral practices, 
discards sins, eschews the Siavakayfiua teachitigs* and takes wholeheartedly 
to the blahayartic faith and ideals. The next stage is termed 
Tfiharar in which the bodbis(^ttv^ attains complete control over his mind 
through low'cr and higher meditations and other similar exercises. At the 
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same lime, he develops compassion for the afFlicted beings of the world, 
Mcrifices his possessions for their good, and goes to any length of sufferings 
for acquisition of knowledge. After afUiicidas, the bodkhaitva takes up 
adhiprafM^dhara. in which he attains perfection in the tliirty-scven bodhi- 
paksiya dkarmas. penetrates into the four truths and the causal law, and 
realizes ifwyam (cssencelessness). animitta (non-perccptioti of characteristics 
of objects), aitd apranihita (freedom from desire for perceived objects). He 
tries to remove from his mind the notion of duality, such as the knower 
and the known, existence and non-existence, and so forth. He acquires 
knosvledge of a]] possible arts and crafts and carries on Ins mission of giving 
relief to the distrcvscrl and guiding people to the right path, \\-iih 
this iriAam, ends tlie agreement of the Malia^anic and Hlnayiinic stages of 
spiritual jjrogress. The four stages dealt with above have been divided into 
six bbumis in the Daiabhumika^Sutra and otlxer texts. 


The higher Multayanic practices commence after aditipmp}&vi/taraf 
J.e. in the seventh Milmt of the DasabltumikaSiitra. Henceforward the 
bodhisaftva continues the practice of the four brafnna oiharos. viz. waiVrl 
(fricn^mcss), karund (comijassion), mudiVa (joy at others’ success), and 
up€ sa (equanimity), tries to realize the suhstancclcssncss (nairdtmya, 
mhsatUm) and non-duality {advaya) of ali objective existences, which appear 
to him as ecJio or mirage, and strives to visualize the cosmic body of the 
Buddha. He follows the ways of the world, but remains dissociated from 
iliem. He now goes beyond the inivaAa and pTatycka-buddha stages 

n tile eighth he acquires the knowledge of sameness (iathstd) 

of all objecu, gives up all thought-constructions, and is iJioioughly con- 
vinced of the non-origination of all worldly objects (attutf^ittika-dharma- 
fomifi-). He then acquires the special ixnvers of the buddhas. He make, 

a tmile ltT”^ omniscient, having 

a detailed analytical knowledge of every thing. 

In il„ ninth bhSmi, ,l,o Envelops the faculty of minutely 

■" a ' nnti get, himtelf tea* 

mdc M Mysand means (»/«,«-*„,dal,a) [or helping them in iheir spiritna'l 

Ih^ Tnttl" «f 

In the tenth ot tile last Wtfimi, l,e becomes omniscient, perfect in all 
met itational exercises. He rs tlitn piBsessed of the resplendem Irodv from 

an'."- . “'t”*'" and Z 

.atoe h,'-^ [Of at this 

spiriiual progiess of a bod/matlva, it will 
)C Obsened that, aprt from the altruistic functions of the bodhisatlva 
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there is riindanicntally Ikilc difference between the practices prescribed 
for tlie boilhisaitvas and those of the iritvakas- Both of them have got to 
develop certain mental states in order to go beyond the stage of an average 
being, and then they have to purify themselves in acts and Sficech (Jr/e in 
Hliiapnii^ adhiiUu in Malia>^na)> acquire complete control over mind 
{cittii or sitniadhi in Hinayana, adhiciita in Mahayana), andt lastly* they 
my St acquire an analytical knowledge of the consiiiuent^ of a being or c>E 
the world (ffmjhd in Hinayana* adhipfnjM in Maha>^na). On completion 
of tJiesc three, the bodhi^ttv^is, like the smvakas, attain mroilha (removal) 
of kleSavararm (veil of impurities). In the next four higher stages, the 
bodhisativas actiuire the special powers of a buddha, xealt/je sameness of all 
phenomenal objects^ and prejsate themselves as teachers of the world* 
Thus* it will he apparent that the .Mahayanists maintainc<l In toio the 
spiritual career of the irdi/ahas up to the removiil of Afeiat'amnis, and then 
atidfxi the foiir higher stages for the realisation of fulbata or dbarmn- 
iunyata^ througli the removal of pleydvararta (the veil wbidi covers the 
Truth). 


MAUaVANA LrrERATLlRE 

Tlioiigh the Mahayanists do not dispute the autheiuidty of the 
Hinayana Tripitaka, they have produced quite a voluminous literature for 
propagating their new ideals and teachings. Most of the earlier texts arc 
attributed to the Buddha, who delivered the discourses at GrdhmkDu only* 
Each text is introduced by the tvords *Evam mnyd Srutafn"^ (Thus have 
1 heard)* and the audience consists not only of bodhhatfva^, but also of 
distinguished immkas and lay-devotees* Extreme exaggeration of even- 
thing seems to be the common characteristic of the discourses, and tite 
nuinlx^r of buddhasp bodhimtiif^, lokodbaius^ etc* runs to inealtulable 
millions^ the usual teian for which is *Gangdnadivdtitkd.yi7na' (equal to the 
sands on the banks of the Gan^). A remarkable feature of the earlier 
Afaliayana texts is that these reproduce all the dharm^ dealt with in the 
Hinayana Pitaka, only to shotv that they are useful to a certain extent* but 
when die bodhhaitvas gp beyond the Hinayana bhumis, they should regard 
them as unreal as the mirage and should give no thought to them. 

The basic text of the Mahayanists Is the Prapmpdramitd-Sutm, of which 
there are several versions, large, mcditnnt and small, but all harp on the 
same theme, viz, dharma4Unyatd. The earliest Chinese translation of one 
of tlie versions of ibis Siitra was made in the first century^ a.d., if not earlier* 
Next in antiquity to this Sutra may be placed the Ap{iriFnitdyiis-Sutra or 
SukfiavalJ-vytiba^ which contains an account of Amitabha and his p:iradjse* 
The Saddbnrma-lnindarika~Snlr<it rvhich is also an old text, wants to 
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establish that the Sravakas have made some progress spiritually, but they 
need further training for the realiKation of the highest Truth ; most of the 
distinguished IrSi>akai are given the hope that in the long run they ss'ould 
attain bodhi and become buddhas. 

The largest nuinl>er of Mahay ana texts teas translated into Chinese 
during the W^estcra Tsin Dynasty (a,d. 2fi5-3l6). Of these, Dasabtiumiha’ 
Sutra and Samadhiraja-Sittra are the Ltvo outstanding treatises, the former 
dealing with the ten stages of spiritual advancentent of a bodbisattva, and 
the latter with the conception of the highest meditation, leading to the 
realisation of iunyala. The work of Chinese translation of Mahayana texts 
continued for a thousand years more. The Tibetans also did not lag behind, 
though tlicy started their tvork of translation nuich later than that of 
the Chinese, 

The MahaySnists attached undue importance to magical spells and 
charms, and these tvere collected together in many treatises, called Dharams. 
In the early Mahayana texts, the bodhisativas arc given credit for mastering 
the Dharanis. 'I'he spells generally consist of a string of words, meaningless 
in many instances, and are supposed to give protection from evils, and to 
produce any desired effect. The Dharanis tvere not unknoivn to the 
Hinayanists, tvho had also a feu’ protective spells (pariltas), and very probably 
those were only Buddhist modification of spells and charms of the Athana- 
\’'etUc or pre-Athar\'a-Vcdic days. In Mahas'inism, the Dluranfs occupied 
an important place, and, in course of time, these overshadowed the ethical 
and {>hilosophicaI works. 

To sum up: It has been shosvn that even in the early texts of the 
Tnpitaka there are passages which admit of iVfahayanic interpretation that 
the ultimate 1 ruth is the ijidetcmunate unity underlying the universe and 
that iiU existences in the phenomena! world are uni cal. But such pssages 
arc few and far bciw'een in the l*itakas, and some of tlrcm may be regarded 
as iiitcrpobtions of a later date. A cenlury after die Buddha's death 
appeared the MaliSsarlghikas, whose offshoots, the I^okoitaratadius and the 
Vetul>akas, appearing about half a century later, introduced the docctic 
conception of the Teacher and popularized the career of a badhisaitva. The 
Thcravadins and die .Sarvastivadins incorporated the bodbisattva conception 
into their doctrines, resening, howeter, the Bodhi sat tvahood for ilic previous 
existences of Gautama Btiddha only, and producctl for its elucidation 
the Jataka and Avoidana Hicrature. The growth of this literature took 
place in the post-.'Viokan period, between tiie first and second century b.c., 
when the Sanchi and Bliarfuit railings iverc put up with carvings of some 
of the Jiiiaka and .\;ada.na scenes. It was about this time that the bod/n- 
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sattva conception vv'as convened by the Mcihayanists into a cult and given 
a place in their scheme oE salvation. 

As regards the time of emergence o£ the doctrine of dharmaijinyata, 
it may with confidence be stated that it was first propounded in the Prajna- 
paramita texts. As the earliest Chinese translation of one of these texts 
was made in the first century^ a-Q., if not earlier, it may be taken for granted 
that the original Piajr'iaparamiiS texts ts'cre composed at least in the first 
cetitury b.c. 

Ill the Tibetan traditions, it is recorded that some bodhisattvas were 
present in Kaniska's Council and that about this time some monks were 
preaching the theory of the non-origination of all phenomenal objects 
(anutpaltiha-dharma'fiAajiii). This paiiicular term appears repeatedly in 
the Saddharma-pH^darika as an alternative term of dliariHndunya/fl. Hence, 
the Tibetan traditions corroborate the fact tliat the conception of dftfirwa- 
iunyatd was in vogue about the first century a.c. 

The conception of bodhisattva's progress through ten bhCmh appeared 
some time later as the date of the DaiabhUmikaSutTa cannot l>e placed 
earlier than the second century a.u., but there is no doubt that a vague 
conception of the bhiimis ivas in existence at the time of the Piajna- 
paramita texts. This conception was concrctti^cd in the Bodhbailvabhuim 
and developed in the DasabliUmika-SiitTa^ 

Geographically speaking, Mahayantsm had its origin in the South, 
whence it spread to the eastern countries, and then it prospered in the North, 
This statement, found in an early text like the A^tasabasrika-praifia- 
pdramtia,^* is significant. The Mahastuighikas and their offshoots, who 
were the fore-runners of Maluiyana, had their principal centre in the Guntur 
District, around Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda stupat, and it is apparent 
that these sects paved the way for the advent of Mahayana ideals and 
doctrines. From Guntur, its way northwards lay through the eastern 
countries Like Orissa, Bengal, and Bihar, and ev'idently from these countries 
the preachers proceeded nonhw’ards, and propagated widely the now 
teaching in the second or first century b.g. 

'•Imi khalu punah SSriptitra piatisAAiyuka!} 

lxthpi}&pathe pTocanyyanti. DukshiRbalkat pmmevs rorfanvflrii 
puna Tuiiarapatht irflfnrijj'opij!i , . . tun/tutm aJw. ryufu ajlr* Bhagavan^ 

KPTijp/tTnS Adjfipnc ksie pitieime tamayc vaiilSrtkJ iihavifyaty-uttarafySm diiyultare oigtrna^e 
{AffaiahatrikS, p, 2^). 
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MAHaYaMG pantheon 

I N Ulnav'sm or Primitive fiuddliism, there was no [jauihcou tvonh tlto 
name. But in Mahaylina a large nuiuber of deities was t net tided, and 
later, in its more advanced form o£ \''ajrayatia, this pantheon became 
surprisingly large with deities of every description. \*irtiiaHy, tliere was 
a plethora of deification in which evory philosophical dogma, ritualistic 
literature, abstract idea, Jiunjan quality—even sleeping, yawning, and 
sneezing—teas given the form of a deity, 

DElTTi’i ITS evolution AKC VISUALlZATtON 
The process of the evolution of die deity is described in Tantric works, 
where clear<ut statements are made on the origin of the deities and their 
gradual ci'olution froni the germ-syliable In the Adv&y'avajra-saitgi'ahii, 

it is said: The form of the deity is an expression of the iunya. Such 
expressions are by nature noti*existcnt. Wherever there is an expression, 
it must be siinya in essence*’* 

In another place in the same book it is declared: ‘From the rigiit 
perception of iiinyata proceeds the gcnn-syllable; from the germ-syllable 
proceeds the conception of an icon; and from the icon, its extemarre]jrc- 
seniations. The whole process therefore is one of dcjiendent origination.*’ 
The deities arc connected with sad/mna and siddhi, and the conception 
of godhead therefore is essentially spiriiu.iJ or psychic. Sadhana is concerned 
wtib the procedure for worshipping a particular deity. It consists in 
mediiaiion in a quiet place and practising yoga till a state similar to dceiJ 
sleep, but with inner awareness, is brought about. In this state, the sadhaka 
(ascetic) communes with the infinite Spirit, or the inexhaustible sioielmuse 
of energy, tvhidi is supposed to he the highest creative principle behind the 
world siTiicture. By this communion, the ascetic draws forth energy 
from iliat inexhaustible source and becomes powerful himself. This 
process of the realization of the infinite Spirit is what ts calleti Sfld/imjd* The 
deity ts a part of this psychic piuccss. 

The difficult psychic process of visnalizntion of the deity is described 


• Sfthartilot drrviSkiiS nthnv&Aavjf/, ■ 

la/M Jaiha bhwet Ilftfiirtih li mths ianyaiatmiMs 

mrnfic ny^vinyBmti immai pratJiyajam. 

p 
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in detail in the Gufiyasomaja Tanirn (Tantra of Secret CknTniiiirtioii)<^ which 
niay be called the Bible of the Taiuric Buddhists. \Vhen the bodhidtta or 
the individual Self commingles with siitiya or the inriuite Spirit in the 
highest state of ineditationp the mind-sky is filled with innumerable visions 
and scenes, until, at last, the individual visualises letters or gcmi-syllable$t 
like sparks^ which gnidiially assume the shape of deities, first indistinct, then 
changing into perfect, glorious, and living forms, the embodiments of the 
Infinite. They appear bright, cffulgeiiti gorgeous, and divinely beautiful 
in form, ornaments, and dress. Ferocious deities, in like nianncrp appear 
before him in the most fearful fonn conceivable, wiili dishevelled hair, 
protruding eyes, bare fcings, violent aitd frightful weapons and dress, and 
tlcckeci in ornaments nrade of human Ijones, skulls, and severed heads. 
The forms so visualia:ed, both benign and ferocious, are known as devai^^ 
(deities)* and, once realized, tlie deity never leaves the mdhdkn, but becomes 
instrumental in bestov^ing on him more and more pychic and spiritual 
powersn 


EQUIPMENT FOR RF^VLIZ/VTION 

The Taniras are, in faa* sciences (Wdyd) dealing with pychic luatters* 
and give dircciions for a variety of psycitic cxcrciseSt requiring competent 
preceptors and efficient disciples. Like all other sciences, the "Fantni is not 
open to all and sundr)^ but only for those who arc initiated into the 
mysteries of the science, and ate contpctciit to follovv the prcscriljed practices 
with patience and zeal. These are the adltik^rws (rightful persons) for 
Tail trie practices. 

In many Taiin ic irorks* long chapters are devoted to the qualifications 
of the preceptors and discijiles, and there are also rules for ihcir rcs|:iectiv'c 
competence to give or receive initiation. First of all* the neophyte must 
be patient, enduring, devoted, and sincere; he must serve the preceptor 
with whole-heartc'd devotion. He sliould be proficient in the art of yoga 
and hatbayoga, witlioui whidi it is not passible to proceed with any sddlmnd 
wonh the name or with any difficult Tantric practice. 

We shall novv turn to the views of the Gubya^amaja ^eg^lr<iing the 
principles of deity-realization, and the various experiences thinngh which 
the sadhaka lias to pass before the deity is realized. I'hc Guhyasarndfa 
calls this process upaya (meaiis)* Avhich is recognized as of four kinds-— 
upasudham^ sddhundr and mahasaditsnd. Seiw (worship) is sulxlivided into 
two, namely, ^dmdnya (ordinary) and uitama (excellent)* Of these two^ the 
sevS (ordinary^ worship) consists of four vajras: first, the conception 

’ C.^ickwad s Oriental Scrir*, mi. XVIU. pp, 65. 
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of funyafa ; second, its transformation into the form of the germ-syllable; 
third, its evolution in the form of a deity; and the fourth, the external 
representation of the deity. In the uttatna sevS (excellent srorship}, yoga, 
with its six limbs, shotild be employed. These six limbs arc; pralyiihfira, 
dkySTia, pranSyatnat dharanS, anusmrti, and santadbi. 

PraiySimra is here described as the process by which the sense-organs 
are controlled. 

is explained as the conception of the five desired objects 
(pafica-kamas) ihrotigh the five Dhyani Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, Ratna- 
sanibhava, .Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, and Ak^bhya. *1 his dhyatia is again 
subdivided mto five kinds; vitarka, vkara, priti, su/t/ta, and ehdgrata, 

PrSfiayaitia is the control of the breathing process by svtiich breath, 
svhich is of the nature of the fis'e bhiitas (elements) and the five kinds of 
knowledge/ and is like a bright gem, is dnuvn from inside and placed as 
a lump at the tip of tiie nose, and is meditated upon, 

Dhara^a K the meditation of one’s owm man/ra in the heart, and the 
placing of It in the centre of the f/ranabindu after restraining the jewel of 
sen5c^Jrga^s (mind). When this is done, nimittas (signs) make their 
appearance. TJicsc signs are of five kinds, and apjiear in succession. First 
IS the sign of maridka (mirage), the second is that of smoke, the third of 

lire-flics, the fourth of light, and the fifth takes the form of a luminous and 
cloudless sky. 

ATiuimrli is the constant meditation of the object for which the psvchic 
exercise is undertaken, and by this pra/ifcyjfljfl (revelation) takes place. 

After commingling the two elements, prafM (knowledge) and upaya 
(ineans), the whole objeaive world should be conceived as concentrated in 
ihe fomi of a lump, and this should be meditated upon in the bimba 
(icon form). By this process, the tmnscendental knowledge suddenly bursts 
Upon, the iv’orshippeTj ^nd is known as scjfididhi^. 

For the purpose of visualization, it is necessary that the process should 
be contmui^ for six months, and this should be done, according to the 
always while enjo} ing all kinds of worldly objects. If within 
SIX rnontbyhe deity docs not show itself, the process should tje repeated 
thnee, while following rhe rules of restraini duly prescribed. If tho deity 
1, noi visMiizcd even vitli ihi,. one should take rccouiae to the practice 
o Mhajoga to, the pur,^. By ,hi, .j,, 

attains the knowledge of the deity, ^ 

The above de^lpiion incidcmally shows the part plavetl by rtmwa 
and hajkoyoga m the praccss of rcaliration of the deity. It'shows also tlm 

ih„ i, t'fj'ihraiSrc oTihrf!:’nhSiT''B:iis 
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Tantra begins where)'Oga ends. Therefore the worshippers of the deity must 
t)c first adepts in yoga before they make an attempt to follow the more 
achanced science of the Tantras, srhich, obviously, is not meant for ordinary 
people. 

The ascetic who visualizes a particular deity generally makes it a rule 
to descrilje the deity and the particular process, the sadhanS^ by which this 
visualization took place for the benefii of his disciples, in order that they 
may realize the deity in the easiest and the most efficient manner. The 
j5d/i«M5j become less or more difficult according to the menial capacity of 
the worshippers, who are generally classified as high, middling, or Iow‘. 
The regulation of life, in the case of the worshippers of different classes, 
becomes more or less stringent according to the degree of psychic cxcelleiice. 

REASON FOR LARGE NUMBER OF GODS AND GODDESSES 
The individual soul is known in Buddliism as the bodhiiattva or 
bodhicitta, while the infinite or the universal Soul is called Junya. When 
they combine in the state of the highest meditation and concentration, an 
artificial condition, in a w'ay akin to deep sleep, is brought about, and the 
deity appears in the mind’sky in flashes anti sparks. The nature of the 
bodbicilta being finite, it is not possible to realize the Infinite in its entirety, 
that is to say, the result of the mystic experience of the bodhicitta also 
remains finite. And as the object for wltich the worshipper sits in meditation 
is differeiu in different cases, the deity visualized also becomes different. 
It is the bhffvand (desire) of the worshipper, tvhich is of the nature of a 
psychic force, that reacts on the infinite Energj', giving rise to different 
manifestations according lo the nature of the rcaciion. Tlic nature of tliis 
reaction is of illimitable variety, and thus the resultant deity also appears 
in an infinite variety of forms, and this is the chief reason why ive find large 
number of gods and gotUlcsscs in the pantheons of both the Buddhists and 
the Hindus. 

THE WORSHIPPER. THE DEITY, AND THEIR IDF.NTtTV 
In the realization of the deity, there arc thus three elements, the wor^ 
shipper, the deity, and their connection or identity. These are named in 
the Tantric works as the bodhicitta, the mantrafutriua, and the ithankSra. 
The worshipper is nothing but a bodhisattm, the 'essence of enlightenment*; 
and w'hen he worships, he becomes a bodhicitta W'ith a 'will to enlightenment’. 
The deity Is the embodiment of the cluster of letters which arc dynamized 
by excessive concentration and repetition. The sacred svords or letters set up 
strong vibrations and ultimately condense themselves in the form of deities, 
and this is called the manfrapurii^ or 'wtatHra-person’. But l>efore the 
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‘tridnfra-pcrson' is visualized, there must ahvays be a coittplete identity 
between the bodhkUta and the matitraftaruxa. 


THE VAJRAVANA CONCEPTION OF BOHHlCirrA 
The VajraySna conception of the bodhicitta apjx'ars to Ije tiie same as 
advocated in the Yo^cam school, an idea oE which can be liad by a refeTcnce 
to the Tattm-sangraha’^ of ^ntaiaksita. The bodhicitta, according to this 
school, is something like a continuous stream of consciousness which changes 
evert' moment, the consciousness of the previous moment giving rise to or 
causing the consciousness of the succeeding otoment. This chain of momen¬ 
tary' consciousness, without a beginning or an end, operating in unison with 
the all-powerful act-force, leads it to cither degradation or emancipation, 
according as the actions done are good or bad. The bodhicitta is by nature 
surcharged with impurities, such as desire, memory, existence, noii-cxistencc. 
subject, object, etc., which are all unreal. To purify this chain constioxis- 
ness ts the .sole aim of the bodhisattva, hut so long as inipuritlc's are not 
removed, he xvill be subject to a series of transmigrations either in the svorkl 
of gods or of men, or even of animals, birds, ghosts, and demons. 

According as the impurities are removed one after another, the bod hi- 
citta commences an upward march in the different spiritual spheres, called 
bhumis, and stays in ilicm only so long as it is not qualified to ascend to a 
higher sphere. 1 he number of bhiimis is recognized generally as ten, and 
the work which desciiltcs them is called the Dalabhitmika-Sulra.* W'hen 
the bodhicitta is emancipated, or, in other words, when it crosses the ten 
bhumh memioticd almve, it is endowed with omniscience. 

The Vajrayanist conception is the same as above, and it defines bodhi- 
cilia as that mind where iitnya and koritno ^compassionj work in unison,^ 
In the eye of a Vajrayanist, the external world has much the same signifi¬ 
cance as it appears in Vogacara, The Tantras characterize the external 
world, with its mosablc and immovable objects like the pot, picture, carriage, 
house, mountains, anti the rest, as reduced by reason to mere appearances, 
in much the same way as objects seen in a magic or dream are considered 
to be appearances, I herefnre the ^'aJ^lpianists held that external objects 
have no more reality than mirage, shadosv, or dream, and their reality 
cannot be proved by reason. 


m 5) or th* tm bttOmh u (i) iimmudiiS, 

,, - I hr sUtrment of [ndrabhQli in the jAaiiojiddhj tCarEh-sU'i 

Oriolul SencM, 1929, p. tS); Uln^ii iutruMhhtttfUiik bottiudtiitmili smrtem, 
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The majttras or oiysuc sylbblcs consiiiULe the backbone of Vajrayana 
^^'orsll^p, and are of illiniiiable varieties, TItc Hianfrai are mostly un¬ 
meaning svortls, but tlicy sometimes disclose the infltieiice of nosv uriknosm 
languages, The \'a]rayanjsts maintain that the niariliuf arc endowed svith 
great potrers, and can even confer Buddhahood or omniscience. The merits 
that accrue from the repetitions of the mantra of Mahfikala are so numerous 
that all the f!itdd/itu taken together cannot count them, The mantra of 
Ekajata is said to be so powerful that the moment it is uttered a num 
becomes free from tbuigcr, he is always follosved by good fortune, and his 
enemies arc all destroyed. The repetition of the mantra is, ttowever, to be 
done with the greatest care; for instance, it should not be tnuitered iot» 
quickly nor too slotvly. The mind, at the time of repetition, should be 
comidcicly concentrated on the letters of the mamr/jj, should be free 
fixmi all evil thoughts, and the niaw/rfl must not lie re^ieatcd when the mind 
is agitated or tired,' 

Thus it can be seen that the V'ajrayanists believed that the Jiianfra was 
entlowcd with dynamic power. Its jiow'cr consisted in the arrangement of 
the syllables, the accuracy' of W'hich is to be guarded with the greatest care. 
Jt is required to be received with proper ceremonies from a competetu 
preceptor. The niflnlra is powerful when it comes from a preceptor 
who is pure, and has repeated it continuously so as to visualise the 
b/jffn^ra-jjerson' or the deity sacred to the matitra^ The words of the mantTa 
can only be dyuanuited by continual repeiitioii by day and night until the 
deity is \ isualized. ^\'hcn the man fro becomes powerful, the vibrations let 
loose by the worshipjjcr react on the universal ifinya. Ihe fftnyo cMprt^es 
in consequence intlie divine form of the deity which appears in his mind- 
sky. Accortling as the calling signal is different in different cases, the deity 
becomes different, and thus the number increases. The deities therefore 
arc nothing but the forms created by the force of word-vibratiotts, and so 
they cannot l>e said to be the products of a superstitious mind. To say the 
least, the monfra idea is logically sound and psychologically profound. 

IDENTITY OF BODJIICITTA AND SGNYA 

The relation between the caller and the called deity is one of identifica¬ 
tion. It is called ahaftkra* or the identity of the bodbidtta with the deity, 
tlic manifestation of iunya or the ultimate Reality. The ideiuiiy is estab- 


» For more rtciaili anU reference. «e Saor^enomSio (Caekwsd's Oriemal Serie). 11. 

iMlOdUttlon, pp. kitrxat 

* Cf Ibid p- 317: Vitfhav^'a df4^ra ahankantm 
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lished by ihc mantra: ‘I am the goddess and the goddess is in me,'” The 
tvoi^hip|7Cr should conceive himself as the deity niih the same cotiiftlcxion, 
form, and limbs as described in the Sadluina and should, instead of wor¬ 
shipping any external object, w'orship himself. The 6od/iici/m and the 
deity apijarenily signify duality, but their duality disappears with enlighten¬ 
ment, The bodhicitta is of the nature of iiinya, and the deity is a manifesta¬ 
tion of iunya, and therefore both have the same origin. Hut to realize tJiat 
the two are identical requires perfect knowledge. Continuous meditation 
and austerities enable the tvorshipper to shed the veil of ignorance, whiclt 
makes one thing appear as two. 

The bodhicHta is further called Aaruna and the ultimate Reality, 
ifinyaffl, and the commingling of the two is called advaya^^ or non-ditaiity! 
As copper leaves its dirty colour (and becomes gold) when it comes in contact 
with the magic tincture (of alchemy), the body leaves off its attachment, 
hatred, etc. when it comes m contact with the tincture of advaya. This 
advaya is a form of cognition where the bodhicitta commingles with iunya 
and becomes one tvitli it. lo symbolize this principle, V'ajrayana brought 
in the conception of the yab-yum (yuganaddha) forms of deities in which 
they app^r closely locked in embrace with their Sakiis or female counter¬ 
parts. \\ hen the deity is single, it means the female cotintcr|jart has merged 
into the deity even as salt melts in water. The deity is iiiuya, and the female 
pritidple is bodhkitta ; or the first is the ultimate Reality and the female 
is karuita or impassion. The bodlikitla can become ultimate Reality 
through the principle of kamnd. This kanind is symbolized in the form of 
Avalokiteivara. the great compassionate Botlhisattva, who sacrificed lus 
mn^na in order to serve his fdlow-men. 


In this account, even a casual observer can find that the Vajravanists 
formulatetl the principle that behind the creation there is an indomitable 
will which mnliiplies itself in the form of letters, which gradually become 
condensed in ilie form of the deity. The female counterprt is the result 
of a further grosscniiig or condensation of the same process. This is the 
creative process, the process of evolution. I hjs process cm only be stopped by 
the principle of Auruug. which enables the bodhicitta giadually to soar higher 
and become subtler, till all duality disappears before it merges in iiinya 


GODS IN PRE-TAXTRIC 

extensive, and diversified pantheon of the Buddhists of 
the North owes its origin to TSntrtc Buddhism or \^ajrayana, and it is 

pSnmrn Fcir deuiK^^ntroll^iS^* PTsjiia- 

“ For lurtlicr dcUiU, ^ ibid., pp 
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likely that Buddhism had no pantlicon before l^ntrJcism vras estab¬ 
lished. In very early days. Buddhism recognized thirty-three gods o£ the 
Hindus, who were the residents of the TrSyastrithsa heaven," which is 
one among the different zm/m heavens. 'I'hc Buddha did not believe in gods 
or in worship, and in the Santidornifaiida, we find him discouraging his half- 
brother Nanda, trlicn he trislicd to touch his feet in token of worship. He 
told Nanda that he would not be in the least pleased by Nanda's taking the 
dust of bis feet, but he would bless him if he would practise the precepts of 
the Sadtihamia (true Hharma)}^ The Buddha svas deihed by the Mahay ana 
school which considered him to be lokotiara or superhuman. 

In Buddhist art, too, we do not find any of the Buddha's images in the 
earlier sdiools like those of Sanchi or Bharhut, and it is surmised that the 
Graeco-Buddhists of Gandhara were the first to carve out his image tn 
stone. Before this time only his symbols, like the Bodhi-tree, bis head-dress, 
his foot-print, etc,, used to be represented, but bis actual likeness was 
regarded as too sacred for the purpose of representation. Dr. Coomaraswainy, 
on llic other hand, has showm that the AfathutS school of sculpture can have 
an equally strong claim to antiquity and probably for sculpturing the first 
image of the Buddha. 

TItE DHVAXI BUDDHAS A^D THum FAMILIES 
\ number of gods and goddesses are described in the .A/anyifirT- 
mulakalfHt, w'Jucb is believed to have been wTitten before c. a.d. 300. Again, 
in the Prairiaparamita, w'c meet with a description of an elaborate worship 
of the Buddha with diverse paraphernalia. But, even then, it is not certain 
that at this time the Buddhists had any conception of a well-defined and 
v%xU-classificd [tantheon. It is in the Guhydsomaja that we find the ide.a of 
the Buddhist pantheon properly and systematically crystallized. We find 
in it, for the first time, the description of the five Dhyani Buddhas, their 
niantros, their rnotulatas (circles of deities), and their Saktis or female 
counter [jar ts. These Dhy'ani Buddhas represent the five skandittts or 
elements of which the world is com[X).scd. They are the progenitors of fi^'e 
kutas (families) and are ctillcd the kuleias (lords of families). I'he five 
itufes are (hatred), moha (delusion), mga (attachment), ctn/finiant 


’* In Pali, tilt fli'liitinsl n-onl i* 'Taratiiitw'. T'wymtfrriifii ia thLrtv.thKC* Trlyastiiriiei 
u the Ittavtn whew the thlriy.thrtt gods reside, _ , j, - 

•’ Uitistha dhoffrif nhila /ifye/iiffe *iph fjapInj'Orrtie ftaUlaii mdT&Unt, 

Abh’yarcaiiaih mt ftfl tathS pf^tStno dharme yathaifU pf^jalUreoa. 
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(tLoiight'gcm)p and (conventionJ* which conduce to the attamment 

of all deques as well as emailcij^ation. 

The emanations or offsprings of these Dliyani Buddhas constitute their 
families. By this mciliod the BuddJusis evolved a wcQ^lassiiicd paniheon 
^v^lh its multiplicity of gods and goddesses, and when these were represented 
in art, their origin was indicated by showing on their head the miniature 
figure of lire parental Dhyanl Buddha, Each deity ivas given \'ai'ious forms 
with two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, or even more haiids and pro¬ 
portionately ojie Iiead for every itvo Irands. They were gisen different 
colours, dilfercnt expressions, and different companions, according as they 
were tvorshipped in the different Tantric rites, and according as ihey were 
required to discharge different functions—front curing a disease to the 
killing of an enemy. Tlic artists had considerable liberty in executing the 
images of deities, and they introtluocd their own traditions and imrovatioiis. 
The votaries, too, in order to Iravc their gods in more and more powerful 
forms, added extra hands, lieads, and feet to suit their own ideas and fancies, 
and it is in this way that the deities incrcasctl to an amazing number, 

THE i>EVEl.OI‘MENT OE THE l^AXTHEON 

The Guliyoiamaja 'fanlra, tvhich is jK‘rltaj*s the first book inculcating 
\^ajrayana philosophy, is a product of c. A,D. 300, which is the time of 
/\sanga.'* Quite naiui'ally, the Tantra could not get publicity as the public 
mind vvas not prepared to receive the revolutionary' iiinovalions introduced 
in it. I’hus the CH/iyasanifl/n went iiito^ private liancU, and was banded 
dotvn, through an unbroken chain of guruj and disciples, for three hundred 
years in the most secret manner jjossiblc. It obtained publicity through 
the teachings anti mystic songs of ilie Buddhist \''ajrriC3ry'as in alxiut the 
eighth centuiy. This accounts for the absence of references to the pantheon 
in the general Buddhist literature of the period or in the works of the 
Chinese travellers who came to India to study the condition of Buddhism 
prevalent at that time. 

Despite this, names of certain Buddhist gods and goddesses are met with 
in these wTitings, though they do not pertain to the wcll'dassihcd pantheon 
referred to above. In the Sukhavatt-vyiiha, wliich was translated into 
Chinese between a.d. 148 and 170, Amitabha appears for ilic first time as 
the presiding deity of the Sukbavati or the .^kanistha heaven, where he is 


'* rtffafnMlanipnt jafruryast^ifiJi ; 

Kiifk A)rftf tu vsi k^ma-mQk^'pntsSdhak^h. 

— p. fi. 

For 3 fulJ disci^dtl ihr dalr oJ the avid fts COFintN:ticn wilh 

VX CiihyAiamaja^ [nlnxIucElotl, pp. xyxv'n f. As ' I'aiulundlvil iit rcpulcti to Ik a 
bn^iftcr ef xc ^\so a i>Tt hh tiace iti t'oreworrh pp. it, 
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believed to have brought into existence Avalotiiesvara, We should rcnicni- 
her that the V'ajrayaiia works also characterize this heaven as the alioclc of 
all gods and goddesses. Two more gods, namely, Aksobhya as a Tatbagata 
and Mafijiiiri as a BodhisattS'a. arc mentioned in a smaller recension of the 
same work, which was also translated into Chinese between a.d. 384 and 
417. Fa-Hicn (394-414) mentions the names of Manju^rr, Avalokite4vara, 
and the future Buddha Maitreya, while Vtian Chtvang (Hiucn-Tsaiig. 
A,i». 629-45) refers to the names of Avalokitcivara. Hariti, Ksitigarblra, 
Maiircya, Mafijuiri, Padmapani, ^'ais^a\'ana, Sakya Buddha, Sakya Botlhi- 
sattva, and Yatna, together with such deified saints as /VsvaghoM, Nagarjuna, 
Asaiiga, and others. 1-Tsing (671-95) records the names of Avalokitesvara, 
.'\mit5yiis, Hariti, the Catur-Maharajikas, Maiircya, Mairjiisri, and Yama, Ire- 
sides several others. Satiiideva (695-730) mentions, in his &ikM-sainuccaya.t 
the names of Aksobhya and Siriihavikrldita as Tathagaias, Caganaganja as a 
Bodliisattva, besides those of Cunda, Trisamayaraja, Martti, Simhanada, 
Mafijiighosa, and many others. 

rhe Tantras of the Buddliists got wide publicity after Santideva, and 
in the Taniric svorks svritten after his time, all referred to the pniheon 
and described numerous gotl-s. especially the DhyanI Buddhas. The Sidhaiia 
literature svhich describe the forms of gods and the procedure for wor¬ 
shipping them svas developed by the nttifiasiddhas, Saraba, Nagarjima, 
&ibarl*|», AnafigasajTa, Jndrabhuti, and several others. 

INtACES OF CODS IN THE DIFFERENT St;Kf)t)l.S OF SCL’LPTVRE 

When we .study the images cxccutetl in the different schools of art, we 
arrive at the same conclusion that the Buddhist jxtntheon was not well 
dcvclojied before the Taniras got wide publicity in about the eighth century' 
A.n. For instance, in the Gandliara school, besides the Buddha images, 
there arc images of Janibhala, Kubera, Indra, Mailreya, Hariii—the Indian 
Madonna—and her consort, along with the other unidentifiable Bodhisattva 
images. In the Mathura school of sculpture, which svas cither contem¬ 
poraneous with, or somewhat later than, the Gandhara school, ivc come 
across numerous Buddha and Bodhisattva images, and those of Kiiliera, the 
yttkstis, and the nagas, Tlie Mathura school extended to the early Gupta 
period, and here, too, wc do not find the later Buddhist gods, such as 
Avaloki lei vara, Manjuiiri, and the like. 

When we come to the Magadiia school, trluch is later than the Mathura, 
the position is otbenvise. It includes the images at Sarnath, and those of 
Nalanda, Odaniapitri, Kurkihar, Gaya, and such other places in Biliar. The 
irwist flourishing period of the Magadha school synchronizes with the reign 
of the Piila kings of Bengal, and lasted till the Mohammedan conquest of 
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eastern India. In this school, we find a clear reEercncc to the ivcU-classilicd 
]>antheon as conceived in V'ajrayana Buddhism. In most of the cases, ilicre 
are figures of the five Dhyatii Buddhas on the halo round the head of the 
principal deity, as also images with mintaLurc figures of Dhyani Buddhas 
on the crown, to indicate the origin of the deity installed. .Again, unlike the 
.Mathura and Gandham schools, Buddha images arc scarce in later schools of 
an, and the feiv that are found are in (he scmi*mythical x>ajrasma posture. 
Ranked by Avalokiteivara and ^^ait^cya on his two sides. In the Magadha 
school therefore, the Buddha partakes of the nature of the Dhyani Buddha 
.‘Vk^bhya, as is clear from the numerous Sadhanas dedicated to his worship. 

The Bodhisattva images also arc not so stereotyped as is the case with 
those in the Gandhata and Mathura schools. The Magadha school is disiin* 
guished by. its wide variety of images of gods and goddesses, and this will 
strike any student of iconograpiiy who pays a visit to the tnuscums at Sarnath, 
Nalanda, Patna, or even at Calcutta, and goes round the extensive ruins of 
the Odaniapuri Viliam, situated near Bihar Sharif, a small railway station 
on the Light Railway that leads from Baklutyarpur to Rajgir. The same 
is the case with the ruins of Gaya, Kurkihar, Sahci Mahct, and Kasia. .At 
Sarnath, we can see the images of Sadaksari-Lokeivara, Manjusri, UccJiusma' 
Janibhala, Vasudhara, Tara, MarJcT, all the five Dhyani Buddhas, and \’ajra' 
saiiia the sixth Dhyani Buddha—^ besides many others ticlonging to the 
Vajrayana pantheon. 

The Bengal school, which is con tern (loraneous with the Magadha school, 
is distinguished by the high quality of art it developed and for its bcautv 
and deftness of execution. Its flourishing period ranged from the tenth 
centur)' to the conquest of Bengal by the Mohammedans. Many of the 
specimens of this school are preserved in the museums at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Rajsliaht, and the ^'ang^ya Sahitya Parisad, and a large number of them 
are distributed in the Pargana I'ikrampur, and in ilie districts of Dinajpur, 
Rajshahi, Birbhum, and in Comilla. In this school we come across many 
iincresting and unique specimens of images belonging to Tantiic Bud¬ 
dhism. From this it becomes clear that the artists were acquainted with the 
descriptions of deities as given in the Sddhana literature, because the image 
and the dhyam. as given in the Sadhana, agree most remarkablv. In this 
school wc find, among many others, the images of Hcruka. Vasudhara, 
JambJiala, Arapacana, Khaiarpuja, ParuEdabari, Simhanada, Manjuvara, 
Aparajita, Ma^pratisara, Nairaima, Sadaksarl-Lokesvara, Mahasri-TarS, 
Rhadiravani'Tara, and several others." 
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The images oE Buddhist deities found at Ajaitta, EUora, and in the 
cave-temples of western India give evidence oE imniRturc Tan trie develop¬ 
ment, and may be assigned to a period before the eighth centurj’ a*d,, 
although some of the paintings and sculptures are of long antiquity. The 
Javanese artists seem to have been profoundly influenced by the Bengal 
school, and the images of gods and goddesses as found in the Borobudur 
temple show that they were acquainted with many deities of the \^ajrayrina 
pantheon- As Vajrayana was mainly a product of Bengal, it is probable 
tliat colonists carried their art and religion to Java and Indonesia by tvay 
of sea, probably from the seaport at Tamralipti, or from other ports in 
Chittagong and Orissau The PrajiiapaTamita image produced in the 
Javanese school is still regardeti as one of the best specimens of eastern art, 
either ancient or modem. 

After the disappearance of Buddhism from India, the priests of liie 
tvell-knotvn monasteries of Bengal and Magadha, who could save themselves 
from the sword of the Mohammedans, toot refuge in Nepal, which is pro¬ 
tected on all sides by the natuml ramparts of the Himalay'as, and kept 
Buddhism alive there. The Bengal school of art u-ent with them, but it 
was soon modified iitto a typical Ncjalesc art, when image-making was 
taken up by the local artists. The excellence and the dreamy sweetness of 
the Bengal school could not be presersed by the Nepal artists, although 
specimens of really good art are not at all wanting In the Nepal school. 
The followers of \’ajray5na who went to Nepal coinverted a good many 
Newars of the land to Buddhism, and, to keep the tradition alive, sculptured 
innumerable Images of gods and goddesses in stone, metal, and wood, over¬ 
whelming in their wealth and variety. It is curious to note that the origin 
of almost all the monasteries in Kathmandu and Patan date from the 
thirteenth century, which show’s unmistakably that they started almost 
immediately after the Mohammedan conquest of Bengal. 

The cumulative evidence oE art, history, and literature leads us to 
suppose that the pntheon of the northern Buddhists was not widely known 
before the eighth ccniur)' a.d., nor was its underlying philosophy, which 
may warrant the formation of a pntheon well developed before that time, 
although the origin of it w-as decidedly earlier. This may be due to the 
fact that the Guhyasamaja. which for the first time inculcated the riocLtinc 
of the five Dhyani Btidtlhas and their families, was compsed in setTCt, and 
transmitted in an occult manner for about three centuries. It is only in the 
Sadhana of Asartga that we meet with a definite reference to the five Dhyani 
Buddhas and their families, and for that reason it is not improbable to 
connea Asatiga with the introduction of the very- Gnhyo-iamaja Tantra itself. 
The subsetjuent wTiters only got a glimpse of what filtered through the 
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secret, but very popular, mystic organizations. After the eighth century, 
there was no necessity for secrecy any longer, as the principles of X'ajrayana 
were then well esublished and widely spread through the teachings and 
mystic songs of the eighty dour Siddhacaryas. Great men were found to 
advocate the cause of Va|ra)ana, and chairs of Tantra were established in 
the different universities, such as Nalanda, \^ikramastla, and Jagaddab. 
At Nalanda, particularly, it is well known that ^aiitaraksita ivorkcd as 
a professor of Tantra. 


ES^LUTION Of ADtBUDOHA VAJRADFiARA 

The pantheon of the northern Buddhists centres round the theory of 
the five Dhyant Buddhas. The Buddhists hold that the world is composed 
of five Clements or skandhiu. They are: rC/id (ntatterj, vedana (sensation), 
samjftd (perception), samskara (impression), and viffiana (consciousness). 
These elements are cterrial and have no beginning nor end. and were 
tlcified in Vajrayana as the five Dhyani Buddhas, In the course of time 
they were regarded as the five primordial gods responsible for this diver- 
sificd creation, and thus Vajrayana look more or less a polytheistic form, 
ahliough polj'ihcMSfn can hai^y apply to a system tchich coiisjtlers swtiya 
or Ulc ultimate Reality to be composed of three elements, fanjo, winnno, 
and maliMukha. But so long as lunyo could not obtain the form of a single 
deny as Vajmdhara, the (i,e Dhjani Buddhas, as Sve primordial gods, 
cerlamly sniaetcd of polytheism. The priests and Vajtavana anthers were 
conseiousof this detect, especially in vietr of the fact that all the six systems 
o phili^phy of the Hindns tended touards a highly monotheistic 
plHlosophy. niey tried at first to cute this defect by the theory of kukSas 
or the progenitor of the Into or families of gods and men. and thus divide 
evetything into fae gionps. For each group, a particuiar DhvanI Buddha 

iKcame the Jufefa, or the priomrelial lord, all other groups lating their 

origin from liimg or e 

Another ^nd conception of theirs in this connection is the theory of 
® r Adibuddha (the primordial monothcTstic 

dhas owe thcjc origin. The theory originated in the Nalanda monastcir 
in aftout the tentli century. Thereafter .1 large number of images of 
\ ajndhaia mnst have been made in the different schools of art. Vajm^dliara 
was particular y ^pubr in Nepal and Tibet where numerous images of 
ih^rimordial god are to be met with. According ,0 Alexander CsoL de 
Koiffi, the conception of Adibuddha originated at NTbnda in the beginning 
of the centh century.^ and no mention is made of Adihuddha bv a^v ot"e? 

/0ifmaJ of the jliiaiie Society of Bengal (JSaiJ, 11. pp, 57 
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writer before tliat time. Homage is piid to .Adibttddha. in the shape of 
a flame of lirev which is considered by die priests as eternal, self-born, and 
sclf-cxistcnt. The Svaynmbhii Furaua says that Adibuddha first manifested 
himself in Nepal in the form of a flame of fire^ and ManjuirT erected a temple 
over it in order to ]jrcscr\'e it. This temple is known as the Svayambhu 
Caitya. 

As the conception of Vajradbara presttpposes Adibuddha, it is later 
than the first half of the tenth century^ The conception of V^ajrasatt^a, 
being a regular de\elopment from that of V^ijrajiuni or the BodhisaLL\'a 
emanating from the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya> is a little earlier^ although 
the conceptions of Vajradlmra and Vajtasattva are some times inextricably 
mixed up. In Vajrayailaj Adibuddha is regarded as the supreme deity of 
the Buddhist pantheon^ the originator of even the Dhyatil Buddhas. When 
represented in human form, he is named A'ajradhara. and is conceived in 
two Eorms^ single and yab-yum. 

WlicQ single^ he is bedecked in jewels and gaudy ornaments and dress^ 
sits in the v^jrdfmrynhka or the dhyarm attitude with the two feet inter¬ 
locked and the soles turned upwards. He carries the nu/ru {thunderbolt) in 
the right hand^ and the gha^td (bell) in the left^ the tu'o hands being ax^ssed 
against the chest in ivhat is called the vajm-hunkara mudrd. The vajra here is 
the synibol for iiiwja, which is eternal and indestructible, a virile the g/tnu/a 
represents pra/nu or i%Tsdonip the sound of tvhich travels far and wide. 
Sometimes the symbols are shoivn on a lotus on either side^ the v^jra being 
on the right and the gltaf}(u on the left. 

In yub-yiiwj pose^ his form remains the same as when single, except 
that he is here locked in close embrace by his Saktij whose natnen according 
w Miss Getty, is Prajfm[iaramiia. The iakti is somcwliat smaller in size, 
is richly dressed and b^ecked in ornaments, carrying the karlrt (knife) 
and the kapdla (skull cup) in the right and left handSt respectively. In 
these figAites karhi is ihc symbol for the destruction of ignorance, the 
kaf^dta represenEs oneness absolutCj while the double form of yab-yum 
signifies that the duality and non-duality are unreal, and they mix them¬ 
selves iiuo one as salt becomes one wTih water. I'he deity Vajradhara is 
the embodiment of iujiya^ while Prajnaparamita represents karund, and 
in dose cmbiacc they turn into one 5 uii)yi^ where Aiirwpa merges* 

But \ajradhani was not accepted on all hands as the Adibtuldha or the 
first creative Principle. When the theory of the Adibuddha was firmly 
established, the Buddhists seem to have ranged themselves into many 
groups holding different vieivs regarding his specific fomiH Some considered 
one among the five Dhyani Buddhas as the Adibuddha : some acknowleclgcd 
Vajrasauva as the Adibuddha ; and, according lo oiherSp the Bodhisattvas^ 
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such ss Samaniabhadiu and \'ajr3pani, ucrc ihe Adibuddhas. Thus the oik 
o£ Adibuddha was distributed amorigst the different theories and schools, 
which gave rise to different sects amongst the Tantric Buddhists. 

Vajradhara or the Adibuddha is supposed to be the originator of the 
five DhyanI Buddhas, who are the originators of the kulas or families of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses. Next to Vajradhara, the Dhyani Buddhas or the 
Tadiagaias are important in Buddhist lojnography, and will be dealt witli 
nest. The Guhyasamaja Tantra was the first to reveal their existence in 
a Mngiti (holy assembly) which is supposed to introduce new ideas into 
Buddhism. 

ORICtN OF THE DHYAM BUDDHAS, THEIR CON.SORTS, AND 
GUARDIANS OF CATES 

Jn the Guhyasatnafa the Dhyani Buddhas arc given a mantra, a colour, 
a iakii, a direction, and a guardian of the gate. As these Dhyani Buddhas 
are of primary importance, it is necessary to deal with their origin in some 
detail here. The Guhyasamdja opens in a grandiloquent style with the 
description of a large assembly of gods, Tathagatas, Bodhisattvas, ^aktis, and 
various other divine I>eiiigs.'* "1 he Tatliagatas present in the assembly 
requested the Lord Bodhicittavajra to define the Talhagata-mait^ala or the 
magic circle of the Dhyani Buddhas, and in response the I/ird sat in the 
Mmadhi called the fuina-pradlpa (lamp of knowledge), and his whole fonii 
started resounding with the sacred sound of vajradhrk, which is the 
principal mantra of the dvesa family. No sooner did the W'ord come out 
of the Lxrrd than it look the form of Aksobhya with tlie bhusparia mudra 
(earih-toucliiJig pose), 

\\ hen the Lx)rd chsiiigcd lo their rtieditation, the U'ord jiuajikf the 
principal mantra of the moha family, came out of him, and gradually 
condensetl into the form of \'airocana with the dharniacakra mudra (‘wheel 
of dharma’ pose), and was placed in front (east) of him. 

Next, w,'ith a third satnSdhi, the Lord became resonant with the word 
ratnadhfk, the principal manfre of the dntama^i family, and soon became 
grossened in the form of Ratnaketii (Ratnasambhava), with his favourite 
mudra of varada (gifubestowrng), and w'as plated to the south of the Lord. 

The I .Old thercujion took a fourth sarnddhi and became resonant with 
the sacred sound of arolik. which is the principal mantra of vajraraga family ; 
the vabratioris s^n grossened in the form of Amiiabha with the d/tyarm 
mudra (mediiativc pose), and was placed behind (west) the Lord. 

Next, the Lord assumed another samadhi and soon became resonant 
with the sacred sound prajuadkrk, the principal man,™ of the ssmayn 

« Pp. 5.10, A Mininoi.- af Ae whole U givai in the few p.n.g«p1u.' 
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faniily. I’lie vi bra lions gradually took the deified iorni of Amoghaskldhi 
with his characteristic pose of abhaya (assurance), and svas placed by the 
Lord to his north. 

Tltcn the Lord sat in a different set of five samadhts and became 
resonant with five different itiantw. The vibrations soon condensed ihcni' 
selves into the forms of five goddcises as female counterparts of the five 
Tathagatas already named, and W'cre joined to them. 

First, the Lord by samadhi became resonant with the sound dmsarati, 
trhicit transformed itself into the form of his own queen, and was placed 
on his osvn scat. 

Next, he became resonant with the sound moharati, which took the 
shape of a goddess, and was placed in the eastern corner as the queen 
of Vairocatia. 

Thereafter, lie became vibrant with the sound IrsyaTali, svhkh took 
the form of a goddess, and tras placed in the southern corner as the queen 
of Ratnassimbhava. 

Next, in another concenirauon, the Lord became vibrant with the 
formula ragarali, rvhich soon took the concrete shape of a goddess, and 
was placed on the w'esicrn comer as the queen of Amitabha, 

Then, in a further meditation, the Lord became resonant with the 
sound of the formula valrarali W'hich took the shape of a goddess, and was 
placed in the northern corner as the consort of Atuoghasiddhi. 

W'heii all the five Tathiigaias were associated with their female couiiter- 
fiarts, the Lord sat in four more meditations, tv hen four guardians of gates 
for the four cardinal quarters took their origin. 

When he took the mahavairocanavafra samadhi, he became resonant 
with the sound vibrations of the formula yamantakrl, which soon assumed 
the shape of a ferocious deity, fearful to the Tathagatas, and svas placed at 
the eastern gate. 

By the next concentration, he became vibrant with the sound of the 
formula ^rajhantakrt, w'hich took the form of a ferocious deity, fearful to the 
vafra process, and svas placed at the southern gate. 

By another meditation, the Lord became resonant with the sound of 
the formula liadmantakrt, which soon took the concrete shape of the fero* 
cious deity representing the speech of the Tathagatas, and was placed at 
the western gate. 

Finally, the lx>rcl assumed the meditation called the kaya vak-citla'vafra 
of the Tath^atas and became vibrant with the sound of the formula 
vighnantakft, w'hich soon took the shape of a ferocious deity representing the 
body, speech, and the mind of the Tathagatas, and was placed at the 
northern gate. 
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The above account, as recorded in the Guhyasamaja, marks the 
beginning of the theory of the five DlijuiiT Buddhas, their female counter¬ 
parts, their ritanfros, and the guardians of the gates. They arc the pro¬ 
genitors of the five kulas or families of deities, and men trorshipping them 
were known as kaulas, and the process of worship was called kuiacara or 
family comluct. I'hese Dhyaitl Buddhas grossen themselves in the form of 
Bodhisatttas and thdr female principles, tvho are responsible for creating 
everything found in existence. 

The five Dhyani BudtIIms, w'ho are the embocliments of tlie five 
skandhiu (primordial elements), arc the progenitors of the five families of 
deities constituting the whole of the Buddhist pantheon. The emanated 
deities from these five DJtyanI Buddhas, as a rule, hold a miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their heads. They are usually of the same 
colour as that of the Dhyani Buddha from whom they emanate, and are 
placed in the same direction as is assigned to him. 

The names, colours, and the symbols of tlte five Dhyani Buddhas are 
given in the following vetse occurring in the Sadhammala: 

Jino Vairocano khySto Ratnimmbbava eva ca. 

Amitabb-Amoghasiddbir-AksobhyaSca praktrtitafi. 
rarrid amisain si tab pUo Takto barita-mccakau, 

Bodhyaftgl varado dhyanaiii mudra abhaya-bhasprsau. 

'The jinas (victorious ones) are Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
Amoghasiddhi. and Ak^bhya. Their colours are wliite. yellow, red, grecu, 
and blue: and they exhibit the bodhyaitgi (teaching), varada (boon), dhyaiia 
(meditation), abbaya (protection), and bhusparh (earth-touching) poses of 
hanefo, Tcspeclively* 

The deities emanating from these Dhyani Buddhas are It^ion. and can 
be classified under the five families, described beloiv." each presided over 
by one or the other of the five Dhpnf BuddJtas. 


TJIE DVE^A FAMILY 

The dvcia family Is presided over by Aksobhya, who is incmioned as a 
Tathagata in the smaller recension of the AmildyusSulra, svhich was 
translated into Chinese between a.o. 384 and 417. His colour is blue, and 
his mudra is bbUsparia. His direction is east, and his vehicle is a p^ir of 
elephants. His 8akti or female counterpart is LocanS, and his principal 
Bodhisattva is Vajrapani. ^ 


“ nclallcd description ol ilicsc dcillct Is not csiktl for here *ii,c rh=. . .t 
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A large number of gods and goddesses emanate from Aksobhya, and 
these consdmie the dv^sa family. Amongst the gods^ mention may be made 
of Hcruka, Hayagtivar Yamarlp. Cani^rosana, Bnddhakapala^ and \"ajradaka. 
Amongst the goddesses, the chief ones arc: Maliadtia-Tara* Janguli, 
Ekajata, rrajnaparamita, Vajracarcikli, MatiamantranusarinT, Maltapratyan- 
giri* DhvajagrakeyOra, and Nairaiml. In general, ad deities having blue 
colour and assigned to the east and the Agni comer (south-east) in the 
maridatas belong to this family. 

THE MOHA FAMILY 

The originator of the moha family is V^airocana, who i$ white in colour 
and sho^vs the dharmacokra mudra. Hi$ recognition symbol is a pair of 
discsp and his vehicle is a pair of dragons. His place is in the centre of the 
universe and is mostly represented in a He is sometimes assignerl a 

place betw^een Aksobhya in the east and Ratnasambhava in the south. His 
^kii is Vajradhaivlivarl and his Bodhisattva is Samantabliadra. 

A Large ntimber of deities belong to this family. Among them the 
follotving deserve mention: MaricT, Usni^ivijay^at Sitaiapatra-ApatSjita^ 
Mahasahasi'apramardinl, Vajravarahi^ Ksitigarbha, Kaminl, Kalaiatri, 
Maitreya* and Rupav^jra. Besides these^ all deities having white colour are 
to l>e assigned to this family. 

THE RAG A FAMILY 

The progenitor of the mga family is Amitabha, who is red in colour^ 
exhibits the safnddfn or the dhyana mudrdj and presides over the western 
direction of the universe* His recognition syiubol is the lotus, and his vdhena 
(vehicle) is a pair of peacocks. His Sakti is Pandara and his Bodhisauva is 
Padmapani. 

Amongst the important deities of this family are; X-okdvara, Maha- 
bala^ Saptasatika-Hay'agriva, Kurukulla, fihrkutL Mahasitavati, Amita- 
prabha, Bhadrapafa, Candraprabha, Jalintprabha, Rap^inl, Miikunda, 
Mahodadhi^ Maheivara, and Nifadanda. Besides these* gods and goddesses 
with red colour and all others assigned to the western direction and to the 
Vayu corner (north-west) also belong to this family, 

THE CINTAMANt FAMILY 

The progenitor of the cinidniam family is the Ratnasambhava* o£ 
yelloiv colour, exhibiting the vumda or the gift-bestowing mtidm. His 
vehicle is a fair ot lions, his Sakti is MamakI* and his Bodhisattva is 
Ratnapani* The direction of Rairiasambhava is south. 

The principal members of this family ate: Janibhala, Ucchnsma- 
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Jambhala, Vasudbaia* Gandha^'^jri, Gandhahasd^ Gagana;- 

gaiijap JambukI, Jiianaketu, Khagarbha, KhandarotiTip liisya, I^ama, 
PrajnHiiiakap Patalavasini^ Puspa^ PratibMnakDta^r the twelve ParamitasT etc* 
besides these, all gods and goddesses having yellow colour or placed in ihe 
south or in the Nairrta comer (south-west) belong to the chiammi family. 

THE SAmVA FAMILY 

The progenitor oE the samaya family is Amoghasiddhi, oE green colour, 
with the hand raised in the attitude oE a^surance^ He presides over the 
northern direction of the universe, and he Eaces north when represented on 
the stupa. His recogi^ition symbol is the viim^a}ra or the double conven¬ 
tional thunderboltp and his vehicle is a pair of guru^as^ His consort is Taia, 
and bis BodhJsatt^a, Vi^vapani. A large number of deities emanate from 
him^ and among them wc can notice the following: Khadiravaiji-Tara, 
Va^ya-TStH^ Sita-TarS, Dhanada-'nira, Partiaiabarl, Mahamuynrti, Vajrasin- 
khala, Amitaprabha, the ttvelve DharinTs, Gandha-Taia, Gandha'Karmavajri, 
Mahabala, Muraja, Nrtya, Priyadariana, Rasavajra, SparSas^jra* Viskam- 
bhin, \-iglinanLaka, Vajrasaumya, Vajraghan^j and Vajiagarbha. Besides 
thcse> all gods and goddesses having green colour, or occupying in a mandala 
the northern direction or the liana comer (north-east) belong to the samaya 
Eamily.’* 


” of iht dciiJcs ruiTTifl! tim fa the five EktnLlief jUII untnomi lo I he stiKlenl 

of Buddliiit [cam^i:ap!)y. These names are founil in u Biuldhin work eniiiied NiApanmyag^kmtJ 
^Gaekwad's Oriental Scries)* which lurniihci dcscripliDHS tncirr ihan StW BiiaEUifst deliica, 
fairly scmrately clatsified tinder appnopriale kuSei^ or Dhyanl Buddhas. 
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KARMA 


K arma is accepted as an article oE faith in all the main systems, of Indian 
philosophy and religion. According to the Buddhist tradition, an Indian 
tcadicr, who rvas a hoxiseholderp propounded the doctrine of Karma l>cfore 
the adx'cni of the Buddlia,* who therefore did not originate it. 

1. DOC^TRINE OF KARMA 

The doctrine of Karma is not Foimd in the earliest Vedic thought^ but 
it appears in the Bifdimanas and ihe earliest fJpanisads. It begins lo appear 
in the Brahmanas, hut not in the sams^ra shape of imnsniigration.=’ In 
Brailmaijic thought, the doctrine of Karma has been combined xrith that 
of transmigtation> and this makes it possible to explain any apparently 
undeserved pleasure or pain of a person by the theory that the karma causr^ 
ing them ivas done by him in a former existence. This doctrine of Karma, 
i.e. acts and their retribution^ gradually broke away from Vedic naturalhni, 
mysticismp and piety.’ 

A. arm a is, according to the popular Hindu belief, nothing but an aggre¬ 
gate oE man's actions in a former hirthp which determines his unalterable 
future destiny. Its consequence is felt until it is exhausted tlirough siiifer- 
ing or enjoyment. ‘As a man himscIE soxvs, so he himself reaps; no man 
inherits the good or evil act of another man* The fruit is of the same 
quality as the action i and whether good or bad, there is no dcsiruciion of 
the action;* Hopkins points out that karma struck hard against the old 
belief in sacrifice* penance, and repentance/ This popular notion of 
kartna is also found in a Buddhist birth-story called Matakabhatta Jataha.^ 
A clear formulation of the doctrine of Karma may be gathered from the 
teachings of yajuavalkya as recorded in the Erhadaranyaha Upiinisad.^ 
The Bilhmanic doctrine of Karma, as found in the teachings oF YTijnaval- 
kya, has been somewhat modified in Buddhism.’ 

Jaratkarav^ Artabhiga, another Upanisadic thinker, had a discussion 
w'ith Yajitavaikya about the mysterious cfTccft of karrim^ The Brhaflaranyaka 
Upanisad contains the gospel of karma ivhich determines, on a man’s death, 

^ A'lAJvit (Pali Text Sucitly, Londciifi)r L p- 

^ HopkiiiN. Rriigions of friirfi'a (Cinn $c Cq.i Boston, 1902), p. 199. 

* Hvtin);!, Eitcytf/ipocdio o{ Rttigion and Vll. p. 67 S. 

‘ journal of thr Royal Aitaiic Soeinly (I90G), p, i&S* 

■ V. FaU 5 bc>ll. Thr: JSlaia. No. IS. ■ Itl.I.lS : IVA.S-6. 

• AllheiSlmJ (Prrs., 1897). pp, 65 «. ■ Bt V., !tl ^,15. 
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the nature of his next hi'nh. Yajhas alk^^a works out the s teii' of karma 
thus: A man is of desire. As is his desire, so is his resoJve. As is his 
resolve, so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. In other words, 
a man attains svith his action the object to which his mind is attached. 
After having enjoyed the full benefit of his deeds, he returns again from 
that world to this world of action.' Here Vajnavalkya and Artabhiga ate 
found to praise karma. They therefore state jointly that one becomes 
x'jrtuous by virtuous action and victotis by vicious action {punyo vai pun- 
ytne karmam bhavati papa/t papenelt). Karma draws the soul back into 
a new corporeality. In the uords of Vajr’iavalkya, '.As a caterpillar (gntss- 
leech), after having reatthed the end of a blade of gra.«, and after hat ing 
made an approach to another blade, draws itself together towards it, thus 
docs his self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled all igitorancc, 
and after making an approach to another body, draw itself together to 
wards it. And as a goldsmith taking a piece of gold turns it into another 
new'cr and more beautiful sha[>e, so does this self, after |:tas'ing thrown off 
this body and disirellcd all ignorance, make unto itself another newer and 
more Ijeautiful shape, whether it be like iliat of the Fathers, or of the 
gandhanm, or of the gods, or of Pnijapati, or of Brahma, or of other 
beings*.*' 


Ihe notion of metempsychosis is nicely depicted in the CMttdogya 
Upamsad O'. 10). The various stages which one has to traverse after death, 
according to one's own karma, arc elaborately dealt with in this particular 
section. Thus it is stated in this connection that those wJto arc of good 
conduct w ill enter into an elevated (superior) womb, and those who are of 
evil conduct will be Iwm into the womb of a dog or a swine or an outcast 
(V. 10. 7). In support of this the following may be cited: ‘One who steals 
away gold, one who drinks liquor, one who ascends the bed of his teacher, 
one who kills a Brahmana—these four arc destined to sitik dotvptward. So 
also hapftens with the fifth who keeps company with them’ f\M0.9). 

n, Karma has also been treated in tlie Fogo^^Hfra 

(It, 113) and especially in its bkdsya. 


fl. BUDDIILST DOClTRtXF, OF KARMA 

The tw-o extreme views of thought bearing upon the doctrine of Karma 
are thus recorded m Buddhism: (1) all that a being experiences in life 
IS due to the Mim-total of his past deeds; and (g) all that a being 
experiences in life is purely a matter of chance. Buddhism seeks to avoid 
these two extremes. The Cufakammavibhafiga-Stma,'^ addressed to Subha 
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a )otiiig BriiluMaiia scliplar, is highly iniporiaiu as furnuilatlng, in Uie 
clearest pout hie UTttis, (he doctrine oE Karmar which is substantially (he 
same as that in the Srhadaranyaka Upanhad. The doctrine, as stated in 
the above Sutta, runs thus: ''I'hc beings, O Brahmans youth, have the 
karma its (heir own, they liavc ilteir heritage from the karma, the Aorma 
deiemiiiies their birth, the karma is their friend and ultimate refuge, and 
it is the karma that divides them, relegating them either to the inferior or 
to the superior state of existence.’** 

The Devaduta-Sutta,'* addressed to tlte bhikkhus, bases the whole 
discourse on the doctrine of Kanna on the current jxipubr belief about 
Yama and his niesscngcrs, called devaduias, or timely warnings. It 
reprc?aMtts Yama as the lord of the nether world, whose business it is to 
sit in judgement over the actions of different sinners, as they are brought 
to his court by his emissaries. 

Thus the earlier trends of thought were recognirjcd and explained 
also in BuddJtisni, but the question arises if such was precisely the Buddhist 
idea of karma. The Buddhist approached the problem from a purely 
psychological point of view’,** A man need not be afraid of the vast 
accunudation of karma through a long cycle of births and rebirths, for all 
such accumulations of karma may be completely undone by a momentary 
action of mind. The Buddhist doctrine of Karma should not be misinter- 
prclctl as a son of fatalism. It is broad'bascd on morality and the law of 
caiLsation, and dearly explains the principle of just requiuiL** 

MEANING OF KARMA IN nUODHlSM 

On the whole. Buddhism shifted the emphasis from the action to the 
state of mind. Accordingly, Atarwic, w'hich generally means action or doing, 
has bceti defined in Buddhism as cctmd or volition." It is along these 
lines that the Buddliist commentator Buddltagho^ also defines karma. 
According to him, karma means consciousness of good and bad. merit and 
demerit." It is dear from this that an action is no action until the will 
is manifested in conduct. In the AnguUara Nikdya (V. 292 ff.), the Buddlia 
is represented as saying. *I declare, monks, that there can be no annulment 
of voluntary' deeds (snncdom'Ae) ■ . . svithottt experience of the results 
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thevraf. The Msister is further said to Irave repeated^ ‘I declare, monks^ 
volition io be action^^* Here^ of course * volition as moral action with¬ 
out tpialiftcatioir was meant by the Master. Volition which is morally 
indeterminate is without moral results.'* A slate ot Aorma is a unique 
detenuination of tlic w ill. Will-exercise has its power over its co-existent 
mentaJ properties and physical qualiiics. In fact, ail our activities in deed, 
word, or thought are due to its influence. A person cannot be held morally 
or legally respnsiblc for any aciJon of tus or herSt if it is not intentionaL 
TJius it is clear diat karma lias Ijeen defined on a rational and pmctical 
basis in Buddhism. 

KINDS OF JCVRMA ACCORDING TO DUODHJSM 
According to the Buddhists^ karma is of four kinds—(1) action which 
produces result in ibis life {diiihadhammavcdaniyam) ; (2) action which 
produces result in tlie next life (upapaccauedaniyam) j (3) action whidi 
prcKluces result from time to time (apardpariydyavirdamyafh) ; and (4) past 
action {ahosi-kammam). There is another classification of action—(1) 
determining the diaractcr of rebirth or reproductive action (janaka ); 
(2) susuiining or niaimaining action (u^atUiambhaka); (3) oppressive or 
unfavouiuble action (itpapliaha ); and (4) destructive action (upaghdiaka). 
We have another Eouifold division of iarwm-—^J) an act^ wlicthcr good or 
bad, w'hich has a serious result ; (2) excess of virtue or \ice with the relevant 
consequence ; {3) m act which is thought of at the time of death ; and (4) an 
act which lias been frcquciidy done or often repealed by one in his life¬ 
ll lue and whichp in die absence of the three previous karmos^f causes 
rebirth.*® According to the Atihasalinl (p, 3&)^ ivhich is a coinmcntarj^ 
on the Dhammasangani, karrna is oi three kinds—(1) bodily action (kdya- 
kamma) ; (2) vocal action (vacik^immdjt ~ and (3) mental action (manohaFiima). 
Childers observes that the^e three originate in or will.^^ All these 

kinds of acts and consequences are manifested in their true aspect in the 
Buddha s knowledge of the consequences of /Narnia. 

CONSEQUENCES AND CONTINUtTT OF KARStA 
Those wlm have acquired spiritual insight come to know' al>out 
hammautara and vipdkaHiara" Karma produces consequence, and retribu¬ 
tion follow's from action, irhich brings rebirth in its train+ In this w'av^ the 
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world goes on. All ihe factors of this diversified scniieiu or^nism. such 
as kanria and (Icuturc, idea, language, etc.) in the destinies of spirits, 

men, denizens oE purgatories, lower animals, and the like, arc accomplished 
by the mind. Various good and bad deeds are accomplished by the mind. 
Depending on the difference in karma ap].reavs the difference in the births 
oE lieings. Depending on the difference in fcirwia apjieais the difference in 
die individual features oE beings. DeiJending on the difference in karma 
appears the difference in the worldly conditions of beings, such as gam and 
loss. Eanie and disgrace, blame and praise. Irappiness and misery , by karma 
tlic world moves, by it men live, and by it all beings are bound up.** Ry 
karma one attains glory- and praise, and by karma come bondage, ruin, and 
suffering. The world exists through kartmt, and people live through it,** 

The doctrine of Karm.i, or the cifintacy of good or bad deeds, is inseiiara- 
bly bound up w'itli that of renewed existence. Buddhism w-hich is csseinially 
a doctrine of no-soul, teaches that no action jMsses from the past life to the 
present, nor from the present to the future,** 

A careful study oE the Pelavatthu^* ivliich contains stones o£ the 
detiaiied spirits, heljis us to learn the lesson which logically follows from the 
law of Karma, which is the cciural idea of the whole Buddhist fault. It is 
t»intcd out again and agtiin that the result oE karma, good or bad, cannoi 
be obviated. It is a force which must produce iti conseciuence. and this 
is impressed upon tJie minds of the followers of the faith. 

According to Buddhism, the inhabitants of the heavens and hells as 
well as the dwellers upon this earth itself are subject to the inexorable law 
of Karma. It is dear Erora the Buddhist texts that, on account of mcntoriovis 
deeds done on earth, people are reboni in heavens, and they enjoy heavenly 
comforts and pleasures. The highest of the pleasures ilwi the Biuldhtsi 
heavens bestow' is not, however, everlasting. When the fruits of good deeds 
are exhausted, the beings have to come down again to tlie earth to tic 
buffeted by the waves of karma, i.e, punya and pafia (merit and dement}. On 
account oE mistkeds done on earth, people are reborn in hells and arc 
subjected to torments and sufferings. The stories of the Ptta- and the 
riinana-i'afthus fully explain and illustrate the Buddhist idea of kamma- 
vipak(t or ihe consequence ot one's own act Ion * 

According to the Kaibdvan!m<omm^tiizr)\^^ there is a relation betueen 
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citto kcrtito. If luiiid be distmctcdr no kotmo can be perfonued. A-v to 
the rtlaiion between action and its consequence (vi^aAo). Buddhaghosa 
tells us that there U no action in consequence, and no consequence in action, 
each of them by itself is s'oid. An action is void of its consequence. 
Conswiuence conies into being on account of action,** Tiieic is no originator 
of action, no siiHerer of consequences ; only phenomena continue,** Karma 
has its own individuality, its own inheritor. One tvill tiavc to share the 
consequence of one's karma, svJiethcr good or bad.** The moral factor, 
which deteriiiincs the destiny, is the maturity of one’s own deed, of one’s 
oivn action (karma^vipSka)" 

In the iiitei pretation of passages, such as 'He, by the doing, the accutnu* 
fating, the augiucniing, the abundance of that action, is gifted with the voice 
of a Biahniatlcva',” some, e.g. the iVfahasaiighikas, hold that sound is the 
result of action. Others hold that 'result of action' is a term that applies 
to mental states only, which have been transmitted by action, but does not 
apply to material things. In the same way, Buddhaghosa points out that 
some hold dial the si>i sense spheres ha\e arisen through the doing of iiast 
actions, and therefore they are results. Others hold, on iljc contrary, that 
the mind sphere may be such a result, but the rest are only transmitted 
by action and arc not result** Karma, under the name of satikltafa, is 
one of the links of the 'dependent origination’ (papcca^samuppatla),^*' 

'f lic Mahanidana Suttanfa of the Dlgfia Nikaya (11. 63) tells us that 
ihcie js descent of consciousness into the womb of'the mother preparatory 
to rebirth. Karma only comes as a connecting link between desire (trsna) 
and rebirth.** Keith [wints out** that a Gonsistcni body of evidence proves 
that even in the early school, there was a recognition of the necessity of 
finding some means of continuity, if the doctrine of Karma were not to 
fall into disrejmte, and if remembrance of former binhs were to Ik ijossiblc. 
In support of this, he quotes the Mitindaparifia (pp, 16 ff), a text of 
uiiblemhhed ordiodoxy, in which the qiiesiion of continuity and moral 
responsibility is energetically pm. 


lit. JAiNxV IKXlTRlNt 01-’ KARMA 

In Jainism, karma may Ik worn off by austerity, service rendered to 
ascetics, or to the poor, the helpless, anti the suffering, by giving them ft»d, 
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water, shelter, nr clothing. Karma does not mean a deed or some in visible 
mystical force. It is nothing but a complexity of a very subtle* matter 
winch is supersemuous, ami which pertratlcs ilie whole woikl. The uord 
'karma' is derived from the serb *Ar’, meaning to do. The Jains believe 
it to be the result of actions arising out of four sources—(1) karma is ailach- 
racnl to ivorldly things, such as food, raiment, dwelling place, svomcn, 
etc, j (2) karma is produced by uniting one's Iwdy. mind, and speech to 
worldly things; (3) karma is engendered by giving the reins to anger, 
pride, deceit, or greed ; and (4) false belief is a fi-uitful source of karma. 
In Hinduism, wc find that God asvards the fruits of karma, svhcrtsLs in 
Jainism, karma atxumulatcs energy and automatically works itself out 
svithout any outside intervention. The Hindus think of karma as formless, 
w'hile the Jains think of it as having form. 

The Jains divide karma according to its namre, dtiration, essence, and 
content. Karma is intimately bound up with the soul. According to the 
Jains, there are eight kinds of Aonitn. The first kind hides knowledge 
from us (/rHnm'orarii>’B Aarmo). The second prevents us from beholding 
the true faith (dorianai/amnfyYi Aormo). The third causes us to experience 
either the swcetncs.s of happiness or the bitterness of misery' (i/cdariiya 
Adrma). The fourth, which is known as die mohaniya karma, bemuses all 
the human faculties. It results from worldly attachments atid indulgence 
of the pssions. 'Ilie fifth determines the length of time which a Jiva 
must spend in the form with which its karma has endowed it {ayith Aarmo). 
The sixth, known as nama karma, decides which of the four states or 
conditions—man, god, insect, and hcll-being—shaJl be our particular gati 
(destiny). There arc many divisions of nama karma. The seventh is 
gotrd Aarma. It is the gotra or the caste which determines a man s life, 
his occupation, the locality in w'hich he may live, his marriage. Pus religious 
observ'ances, and even his food. There arc two main divisions of iJiis 
karma. It decides W'hether a living being shall ire born in a high-caste or 
low-caste family. The eighth and the last kind is the aniaraya karma, the 
karma which always stands as an obstacle, e.g. lahkantataya, bhagarUaraya, 
upahhogantaraya, and vlryantaraya.” 

The Jains hold that the soul, W'hilc on the first step {mUhyalv&gana- 
sthanaka). is completely under the infiuence of karma <ind knows nothing 
of the truth. The soul, whirling round and round in the cycle of rebirth, 
loses some of its crudeness and attains to the slate which enables it to 
distinguish between what is false and w'hat is true, A soul remain.s in 
an uncertain condition, one moment knowing the imth and the next 
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doubting it. A man, either through the influence of liis past good dccrU 
or by the teachings of his guru, obtains true faith. He then realizes the 
great imponance of conduct, and can take the twelve votvs. The Jains 
believe that as soon as a man reaches the stage of an ayogihevali-guna- 
stUitaka, all his karma is purged atv'ay. an<l he proceeds at once to moha 
as a siddha. 


KRIYAtADA AND AKRIVAVADA Of JAIMSM 

The Jaina SiHraArlsnga” speaks of various types of Kriyavada (doctrine 
of action) then current in India. According to MaliTivlra, Kriyavada of 
Jainism is distinguished from Akriyavada (doctrine of non‘Ret ion), Ajnana- 
tlda (scepticism), and Vinayavada (formalism). To arrive at a correct under* 
standing of the doctrinal significance of Kriyavada of Jainism, it is nceessaiv 
not only to 5« haw it lias been distingtiishcd from Akriravada, Ajfianasada, 
and Vinayavada, but also from other types of Kriyavada. 

According to the mraknaitga, the types of Akriyasada arc as follows; 

(1) On the dissolution of the five elements, i.e. earth, water, fire, air, 
and space, living beings cease to exist. On the dissolution of Ihe bodv! 
tire individual ceases to be. Everybody has an individual soul. The soul 
exists as long as the body exists. 

(2) \Vhen a man acts or causes another to act. it is not his soul which 
acts or causes to act.** 

(3) There .ire five elements, and the soul is a sixth substance. These 
six substances arc imperishable- 

i-i) Pleasure, pain, and final beatitude are not caused by tiic souls 
themselves, hut the individual souls experience them, 

(5) The world iias been created or is governed bv the gods It b 
produced from chaos.** 

(6) The worlti is boundless and eternal. 

All these views are reducctl to four main types that correspond to 
those aitrilmied m the Pali Nikayas to four leading thinkers of the time, 
namely; atheism like that of Ajiia, etemaiism like that of Katvavana, 
absolutism like that of Kasyapa, and fatalism like that of Goiila. These 
may be described as follows: 

(1) The Atman is a living individual, a biologic.al entity. The self 
d^ not outkist the dcstmetion of the body. With the body ends 
life. No soul exists apart from the body. 
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(2) The five subsiauces, ividi Uie soul ns the sixth, arc not created 
directly or indirectly. They are without beginning and end* 
They are independent of a directing cause, 'rhey arc eternal. 

(3) From nothing comes nothing. All things have ilic Atman, self, 
or ego for their cause and object. They are produced by the self, 
tliey are manifested by tJie self, they are intimately connected with 
the self, and they arc bound up in the self. 

(4) One man admits action, and another man does not admit it* Both 
men are alike [ their case is the same, because they arc actuated 
by the same force, i.e. by fate. It is their destiny that all beings 
come to have a body to undergo the vicissitudes of life and to 
experience pleasure and pain. 

Each of these types stands as an example of Akripsada, inasmucit as 
it fails to inspire moral and pious action, or to make an individual respon¬ 
sible for an action and its consequences.*' 

According to tltc Ultaradhyayana-Sutra, ihc inefficient:)' of knowledge 
is the real upshot of Ajnanavada. In the SwtroArfuHgfl, the upholders 
of Ajfianavada are represented as those thinkers who, pretending to be 
clever, reason incoherently and do not get beyond the confusion of their 
ideas,** V'inayavada may be supposed to have been the same doctrine tvhich 
has been criticized as silabbalapardmasd in Buddhism. Sitabbataparamasa 
is a \iew of tbodte svho hold that the purity of oneself may be reached 
through the obsert'ance of certain moral precepts or by meaits of keeping 
certain prescribed vows. Xhe upholders of V'inayav'ada assert that the goal of 
religious life is realized by conformation to the rules of discipline.*’ 

The types of Kriyavada that do not come up to the standard of Jainism 
are the following: 

(!) The soul of a man who [s pure, i^'ill become free from bad karma 
on reaching beatitude, but in that state it svill again become defiled 
through pleasant excitement or hatred. 

(2) If a man, with the intention of killing a baby, lutrts a gourd, 
mistaking it for a baby, he will be guilty of murder. If a man. srith the 
intention of roasting a gourd, roasts a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, 
he svill not be guilty of murder. 

According to Maliavfra, the painful condition of the self is brought 
about by one's oun action, and not by any other cause. Pleasure and 
p^iin are brought about by one's own action. Jndis idually a tnan is Ijtom, 
individually he dies, individually he falls, and individually lie rises. His 
passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and impressions belong to 
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the individual delusively. All living beings owe their present form of 
existence to their own karma. TTie sinners cannot annihilate works by 
new works, the pious annihilate their works by abstention from works.** 
The Jaina doctrine of nine terms (naimtaitva) developed from the 
necessity for a systematic exposition of Kriyavada, which is. in its essential 
feature, only a theory- of the soul and knrma. Karma consists of acts, inten¬ 
tional and unintentional, that produce effects on the nature of the soul. 
It must be admitttxl that the soul h susceptible to the influences of karma. 

e rategortes of merit and demerit comprehend ail acts, pious and sinful, 
which keep the soul bound to the circle of births and deaths, Mmra** 
insists in the wearing out of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by 
the practice of austerities. ^ 

retai destructive karma (ghatiya karma) which 

retain the soul m mundane existence. They are as follows; (1) knowledge- 
obscuring karma i (2) fait h-obscu ring karma ; (3) karma which obstruas 
e progress of the soul; and (4) karma which deludes the soul.“ 

casrf nnfii! message to mankind h that birth is nothingp 

fiitur^hTn^'"^’ Ofi the destruction of karma 
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THE CONCEPT 

N irvana is the summum bonufM of Buddhism^ and the ultimate of 
all tliat a Buddha taught or would teach. Buddhism is in essence 
a liroclamalion of the truth of nifva^a, a clear statenicut of the truth about 
niTvane, a search for tiirm^a (nibbana-pariyesatiS), and a sure path leading 
to riirvarul (nibbonagamutl patipada}.* Nirvana is the free state of consciotLS^ 
ness, the tranquil state of our imcrital nature, and the highest emotional 
state of sptrituaUty and blessedness.’ It consists essentially in stibduing 
the haughty spirit, the perfect control of thirst, the paralysing of the 
very storage of creative energy, the arrest of the course of satnjwi'u as 
regards the fate of an individual, the rare attainment of the state of 
the void, the traning of desire, the dispassionate state, and the cessation 
of all sense of discordance,* N'irpdtw means the annihilation of passion, 
hatred, and delusion (r<Sg<t, dosa, and iNohe).’ It is the u'aning out of all 
evils—the diminishing of the vicious and the weak in man, which is the 
negative aspect of his positive advance in becoming, in its negative aspect, 
it means the removal of greed, ill-w'itl, and dullnes.s, and als<» frcetlolu from 
these ; it may be variously described as comfort, end of ill. end of becoming 
or life, end of craving, and the rest. In its positive aspect, it means mental 
illumination conceiv'cd as light, insight, slate of feeling happiness, cool and 
calm and content {sJtibhiva, nibbuli, upnsama), peace, safety, and self* 
imistery. Objectively considered, it means truth, the highest good, a supreme 
opportunity, a regulated life, communion with the best. 

.As far as can be ^thered from the Dhamffiapdtl^ and the KkiuUiaka-' 
patba. nirvana is immortality, the opposite of which is death. The path 
of diligence is the path to immortality, and the way of indolence is the 
way to death.* It is secure from the worldly contact and unsurpassed in its 
teach. The buddbas declare niroutio as the highest condition. It is the 
greatest happiness (Jparamam sukbaffi). With the vision of the 

sinful nature vanishes for ever (attbam gacebanii aiovS), U^ithotit know ledge, 
there is no meditation ; without meditation, there is no knowledge; he 

' ‘SabbadhcmniSntlrh Utr0«n«r(ffjr«a uUnfril"—willi catniii?i)I»)ry (P^ti Text 
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who has kno^vledge and meditation is near iinio 7 ilrvdriaJ It is the bliss 
of emancipation (mbbuh') and the tranquil state fjatiath). 

According to the Sutianipdta, it is a matchless island which possesses 
nothing, grasps at nothing, and which is the destroyer of decay and death.* 
The tvorld is Ijoiind by pleasure, and by giving up desire {lanhd), Hin/aNiJ 
can be attained.* 


ArVvijpiji is tite extinction of five khitndhas (constituent elements). 
It is the ccssatipn of all sufferings. It can be attained through meditation, 
svisdoin, observance of precepts, steadfastness, etc. The attributes of nirvarm 
consist of absence of passion, destruction of pride, avoidance of thirst, freedom 
from attachment, and destruction of all semua] pleasures. It is described 
as a void.” A person obtains nirounn by making himself free from the 
svilderness of misdeeds.** It is freedom from all sins and final release from 
lower nature.” It means that from which the arrow of desire has been 
removed.'* It is so called iiecausc it is a departure from that craving uhich 
ts called vans. It is to be reali 2 cd througfi knowledge lielonging to the four 
paths (spji'jiuy] Stages). It is the object of those paths and their fruition. 
It is excellent, transcendental (lokuttara), uncreated, and free from lust. 

iViVod/ia,” njroioA.ffl,*‘ and mVveda** are the different synonyms 

of nin^ana. \iTva7ia is the blissful, peaceful clement—the refuge which is 
free from the pission of craving. It nuikes all bhava^i leading to pain subside. 
It is the salvation which is eternal, unassailable, and noble. It means 
the cessation of the whole of suffering. Jt is that supreme state in which 
there is neither birth nor decay, nor disease, nor death, nor contact with 
what IS disagieeablc, neither disappointment nor sepration from what is 
agreeable.'* It is that state svhich is tran(|uil, final, and imperishable.** 
Just as a lamp is extinguished for ever from the exhaustion of oil, and does 
not depn to the earth or the sky or any of the quartets, so the saint svho 
has reached inVr/ap docs not come back to the earth.** In his case, salvation 
means the exhaustion of coiTUpting factoid; it Is tranquillity only. By 
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extinguishing the blazing fire oE {xissioiu vviili the water of steadfastness, ilie 
saint comes to tlie highest liappiness like a man descending into a cool ]^1 
in the hot tvcatlicr. There is no more for him anything tchich is agreeable 
or disagreeable, any liking or disliking ; he feels joy because of their absence. 
Like one who has obtained safety after a great danger, or deliverance from 
great oppression, or light in darkness, or the stife shore, or like one who has 
gained in health after an unbearable illness, or release from a great debt, 
or escape from the jaws of a chasing enemy, or plenty after scarcity, the 
saint conics to a supreme state of peace. The sure svay to nirvana or 
salvation lies in the noble eightfold path, as propounded by the Buddha. 

MRVAiyA ts UNCAUSED. BUT REAt.ir„\Bt-K 

It is apparent from what Nagasena has said in the Miiitidiif/aiiha 
(I1L4.6) that a noble disciple (ariyasai>aka) does not take pleasure in the 
senses and their objects. Inasmuch as he does not find delight in them, 
craving ceases in him, and by the cessation of aaving (ianhS), grasping 
[ufiadana) ceases, and by the cessation of grasping, becoming (bhava) ceases, 
and uhen becoming has ceased, birth ceases, and with its cessation, old age, 
deatli, grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and dcsjiair cease to exist. In this 
sense cessation is nirvana. 

Nirvana being uncaused, there is no cause that would bring about 
nirvana itself. Nirvana is uncompomuled, not made of anything, yet it 
exists. It is perceptible to the mind. A'tn'aiw is all bliss, though the process 
of seeking after it is painful. It is bliss unalloyed. It is neither past nor 
ftuurc nor present, nor produced, nor not produced, nor producible. It is 
to be known by freedom from distress and danger, by confidence, peace, bliss, 
happiness, delicao', purity, and freshnes,s. There is a means that would 
bring about the realization of tiirvatja. He who orders his life aright realizes 
nirt/eri^. He who g^ins the highest fruit of sainthood may be said lo have 
seen nirvana face to face. 

Visuddhi or purity is the main ethical term to express the nature of 
Buddhist nirvana. According to the Jaina ^u/raArfariga (1.1.2.27), one 
reaches nfrt'itna by purity of heart. From the ethical point of view, to 
realize tiirvaiia is to attain the highest purity of one's own self—of one*s 
own nature. It is clear therefore that the method of realization of iiireanfl 
involves the process of perfect self-examination, self-purification, self- 
restraint, and self<ulturc. If the experience of M/ryarKi consists in the 
feeling of peacefulness, tranquillity, or harmony in the whole of one’s being, 
and in the tvhole of nature by vrhich one is smrounded, it is not possible 
to achieve it without the practice of self-alienation from all that is not one's 
own. The process of scl^alienatton is a method of viewing things as they 
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arc (yalhabhutarh, bhtUam bhulaSo, {/titam I ftit at o). Sonic hold that ihc 
twofold ciliical end of Uuddhism is negative: (1) to remove the obstacles 
{nivaranai). and (2) TO put away the fetters {samyofauas) or to destroy the 
an ussy AS (the sinfulness that lies deep in our nattire). (Jthers hold that 
the end U posittiamely, to attain a perfect, healthy condition of self, 
riie RuikaiiinUa-Sutta of the Majjhima I^ikaya contains a rough sketch of 
sclf culiurc through purity.*' Sita-visiiddhi (purity of moi:als), citta-visuMhi 
(purity of inind), and Imnna-visuddhi (purity of knowledge) arc really the 
three main items for consideration, as mentioned therein.** 

\Mtb a mystic, as distinguished from a devotee {saddhavimutia) or 
intclletiualist {pahiiavimutta). 7urvatta is a vision, an experience, a feeling, 
and self-state—the highest, the best, and the most real of all that he knosvs 
of, thinks of, or speaks of. The vision of nm’ajui dawns upon conseiousness ; 
the realization of nirtwm is possible in that stage of samadhi (trance, sclf- 
conceniration) w'hich is aptly calletl saiinavedayitaturodhu. .-According to the 
Buddha s claim, this is the ninth stage of samadhi, reached for the first time 
by him. This is a state of trance wlicn outwardly a man uho reaches it is 
as good as dead,'* there lietng nothing but warmth (usmo) as a sign of life. 
In tins state, a level of conscioiisuess (cida) is reached where consciousness 
is uliiniately thrown back on itself, completely void, being devoid of the 
subject-object relation {grahya-grdhaka-bhdva^Tahita)^=‘ In the same state, 
a plane of inner experience \s reached where there is no longer any longing 
for this or that object of sense. This is the highest psychical state uhcrc 
consciousness apfiears to be face to face with Reality.** 

\Vc now turn to the Mahayanic interpretation of Min/arui. According 
to Nagai jima, samsara and iiiiirflHa arc the two relative ideas, and, as such, 
there is no alisolutc distinction bcuvecn the two." Both stand on the same 
footing in respect of cadi other as regards their significance. There cjinnot 
be any conception of a relation between the two even in a]>positioii, 'I hc 
pratliyasamiUpada, viewed and interpreted as a law of sequence of causal 
antecedents and consequents, explains the essential nature of januora. The 
same, viewed and interpreted as ‘mere origination* (uppddainalta)" without 
any idea of temporal relation associate! with it, expresses the essential nature 
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MKVANA 

of nirvana. In other words, the pratitya-samutpaiia in its santulpatia asjXK't 
is mtitsara, atwl the same in its nitrnlha asjicct is ninfana. The Buddha tried 
to show that ntrrwtm cannot but be the final lerui or lite last category of 
thought. Perception or intuition (d/ff/jo), tradition (snttt)t and inference 
(ntufo) cannot exhaust the mcatting of vinMla (knowledge), trhich is some¬ 
thing more than what is coniprehended by them jointly or severally. If 
ekatta (utiiiy) be the next category' to express the essential cliaracter of 
knowledge (vmfifite), another category, nanatta (plurality), is needed to 
cot er tlie residual of meaning uncovered by ekatla, lo realize the meaning 
of both ekatta and jianatta another category is needed, namely, sabba 
(universality), which is something more in meaning than what is com¬ 
prehended by ekatta and nanatta. Sabba or univeisality is not enough to 
convey the meaning of the whole of reality, which is constituted not only 
of cognition, but also of volition and feeling. To comprehend all, another 
category is ret^uired, and it is nm'dim (the ideal, ideality). jVin'atio is not 
an experience that one may identify oneself with it or think that cither 
one is or one is in m'n'ffpo, or one is from nirt'arifl, or nm'dna is 

one's ow'n.** 


Bi nilHtST ORIGIN OP THE CONCEIT 

The popularity of nirvwtw ^ * distinct term of Indian religious thought 
is due to the greatest imponance attached to it in early Buddhism by the 
Buddlia himself and his disciples. Tlic term occurs nowhere in any of the 
Vcdic or Brahmanic texts that may be definitely assigned to prc-Biiddliistic 
dates. It is found in Panini s Astddhyayi accounting grammatically or 
etymologically for the formation of the svord ’nirvana' (‘Nirvdnovdle', 
\'in. 2 . 50 ). In popular usage, the word ‘niTvanfl* svas employed cither in 
connection with a bitming fire or in connection ivith a burning lamp, and 
in lioib cases it meant extinction.** .Accoixling to the Jaina Kalpa-Sutfa, 
juruana denotes the final liberation (nioftsa) of Iiuman soul from all kinds of 
bondage. In other is'ortls, nirvana is the same term as Jjflriiifri'a;(fl. The 
nine main terms (nnua/««iw) of Jainism include nijjard and moAsa,** 

It will be historicdly incorrect to say that nirvatia was an innovation 
or invcuiion on the jrart of the Buddha, ^Ve know from the Sabbatlhamma- 
tnulapaTiySya-Sutta of the Aiajjliitna Nikaya that iitn^rtMa came to be 
recognized as the ultimate category of Indian religious thought. In this 
Sutta, there is an indication of the Buddha's attitude towards nirvana as 
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di$ungui&hed from the j>rcvalent aititiKle.” Two different modes qf 
thinking may here be suggested: (I) the Bmhnmnical mode by which the 
idea of BTahmanirvaTia tvas developed, and (2) the BuddlnTs mode by whhli 
the Buddhist idea of was elaborated and systemati/cd. The problem 

of ttinrujid is approached from the point of view of Atman according to Uie 
Brahmanicd and Jaina thinkers, and from the view-point of anatman 
according to the Buddha and Buddhist thinkers (cf. 


THE QUEST OF NIRVAJSA 

Regarding ilic eschatological aspect of nirvana, the fact that tnie 
salvation of man consists in et oh ing into an eternal ]>ersonality, exhausting 
all possibilities of rebirth, was realizetl by the people of India at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism. The whole chain of reasoning is; To be subject 
to birdi is m be subject to decay and deatlt. I'he world of life is so ortlained 
that there is no escajic from decay and death for one who has been brought 
into existence by the natural process of aeaiion—by the prental union in 
the case of all higher forms of earthly beings.** 

The very' possibility of such an escape is denied by the daily experience 
of things or events happening at all times.’* Even a hudtlha or tathagata 
cannot escape it in spite of his greatness and perfection.*’ And rumjara 
for an individual is nothing but the jiainfiil necessity of undereoing the 
repeated process of birth and death—running in the course of transmigration 
of soul— or finding somehow the concatenation of individual existence 
through the repeated natural process of birth and death.*' 

It is the consciousness of the ‘contingent character of sams^ra, the world 
c life and existence, and the bitter experience of its ‘unpleasantness’ or 
imsaiHfactmy setiuel’ that is at the Ixick of the religious quest of a jiermanent 
pound of existence and experience—a pcmuinent feature or clement of 
Reality, some sort of an Abs<jlute. The Buddha himself said, ‘I have reached 
this element of things which is deep, dirficu], to see. difficult to understand, 
tranquil, excellent, not within the access of mere logic, subtle, and to be 
expenenc^ on y by the wise, each for himself. The multitude find delight 
in what they elmg to, they are attachetl to it. and rejoice over it.’ It is 
difficult indeed for them to apprehend this position (of sarhsSra), namely, 
the musal deienmnation of all occunences in fact—to apprehend also this 
liosnion (of tim^ne), namely, that it is the subsidence of all predisposition 
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toivards the form of creation»the rclinquisfimcnt of all ideas of bcloitgJngs, 
the extinction of desire, the dispassion, the cessation, the ultimate.** 

NIRVANA IS A VAI.ID CONCEPT, TItOUCK INDESCRlSABtE 

The authoritative utterance of all ilie early Buddhist ntoiiks and utins 
is to this effect: ‘I have lived the holy life, done all that I was to do, and 
am now free from all attachment. Completely destroyed is the cause of 
birth through cycles of existence; there is no longer the possibility of any 
rebirth,' 

But is this a genuine feeling felt in the innermost depth of one's Ixring 
or self-consciousness, or an actuality ^ The question was raised by many an 
interested inquirer in the Buddha's time, and it still remains. \Vhat happens 
to a tathagata (perfect man) after death? Docs he continue to exist or docs 
he cease to exist? Does he Iroth exist and not exist, or docs he neither exist 
nor not exist?** The Buddha remained silent when such an inquiry tvas 
pressed. He was alw'ays reluctant to commit himself to any statement in 
reply to any of these queries. 

In the Cw/d-Afu/unAya-jutm/* Malunkyaputta is advised by the Buddha 
to treat his avyakata (point in regard to which he did not commit himself to 
any one-sided statement w'hatsoever) as avyakald, and his vy&kala as vySkata. 
The inquiry' referred to abot'e is to be counted among the Buddha's 
avyakalas. Seeing that another inquirer, AggI V'acchagotta, got rather 
puzzled when he w'as told in all stages of inquiry, ‘Vacclia, the inquiry' in 
this form does not suit me, is not fitting*, the Buddha felt it necessary to 
explain his own position thus: *Jusl as it is not possible to know whither 
the hre is gone, which w^as so long burning before a man, after it is 
extinguished once for all on the exhaustion of all materials of burning—■ 
the fuel—in the same way, it is not possible to represent a tathagata after 
he has passed aw'ay on the complete exhaustion of all materials of bodily 
existence and of all prerequisites of representation of an individual as 
commonly know'n/** 


PARIMRVAt!!A 

To say that the Buddha attained ftarinirvatm is the same as to say in 
ordinary' language that he died {katam akari muni)/* I't his own words, 
to attain partniwa^a is to see 'the fire of life extinguished in tliat elemental 
condition of extinction which allows no residuum of possibility For 
re-ignition' (anupadisesayanibbanadhatuya parinibbuto)*^ The manner in 
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H'hich the Buddha attained jtarinirvana is said to has'c been described bv 
‘I'hera Anitriiddba in the Digha iVtJidyti of the Sulla Pitaka.** 

In the /iflCfliin-A'iif/fl. the disciples of the Buddha who experience or 
realize the bliss of fiimdrid are praised as personages who 'expire like a 
burning lamp (on [lie exhaustion of oil and wick)'.** Whilst they live, they 
live enjoying the bliss of peace obtained without having to pay any price 
for it.** 


Such is, in short, the Buddhist description of parinitvStta, which is 
the natural end of life of those gifted men who realize 7iiniariii in their 
present conscious existence. 

In Jainism also, pannin‘Siui is the last fruit or final consummation of 
the highest perfection attained by a man or attainable in human life.'" But 
parhinfSiia is the same term as or woAsfl,. meaning final liljcra- 

tion that comes to pass on the complete waning out or exhaustion of the 
accuniubtcd strength or forte of karma. With tlic Jains, HjrwJjin or inohsa 
is not a dreadful or terrible term like the Buddhist parinin/ana, which 
suggests at once an idea of complete annihilation of individuality of a saint 

death by the simile of the total extinction of a burning lamp on the 
cxhaiisiion of the oil and the wick. The point is discussed in the Jaina 
Mokiashidfii: Would you really think (with the Buddhist) tliat fij™wa is 
a process of extinciton of human soul which is comparable to the process 
of extinction of a burning lamp (on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick)? 
The hearer is advistxl not to think like that. For with the Jains, ?iin>atia 
is noihing but a highly special or transcendental condition of human sotil, 
in which it remains eternally and absolutely free from passion, hatred, birth, 
decay, disease, and the like, because of the complete waning out of all causes 
of suffering. 

The Mtlindapaiiha definitely says that after the attainment of pan^ 
jitmana the Buddha is no longer in that condition in which he is able to 
receive any offering made in his Iwnour, though the offering itself as an 
act of worship is not fruitless on that account, so far as the worshipper is 
txmeomed. Thus the Buddhist description of the Buddha’s paTirtirvatia 
leaves no room for the popular belief in the possibility of resurrection of 
the Imddy form, or even the spiritual form, of a saint” Is it nevertheless 
:i complete cessation of personality, even if that personality is made up of 
pure consciousness? According to the LanhStmtara-Snira. there is then 
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(cessation of all signs of manifestation), but no ffrabandha- 
nirodfta (cessation of the process of tTr'/Nono in its oivn piiio or transcendental 
modc)*^“ 

In all stages of the osohition of religious thought in India, the 
description of the ultimate goal of the higher path of religious effort carried 
with it the dread of extinction of the individual after death. In the opinion 
of such ancient lawgivers as Bauilhuyana and Apastamba, the devaydita, 
leading the traveUer by an onward jourttcy to the pure realm of infinity 
beyond the solar region, leads really but to the funeral ground, imamrn, 
and those who travel by that jiath alone*, in disregsird of the pitjyam, 
become ultimately 'dust and perish’ (ra/o dhmihsatc)>^* 

The Buddha’s persistent reluctance to answer any of the four tiuesiions 
put to him regarding the fate of the lathdgala after death caused pux;£lement 
to his interlocutor, Aggi Vacchagptia.^' The Buddha offered an explanation, 
the purjiort of tvhich was to indicate that the condition of the tathagata 
after /?orjTU>i.rflnfl was inca|iablc of description in all convenient terms: 
rwpa. vedana. saiim (samjndy saAhhdra (samskard), and vrtifiofM (vj'/tionu}- 
An illuminating description of the state or condition of existence 
reached by a [jerson on the attainment of /Nirifitn;anfl has been put into 
the mouth of the Buddha himself. It is as follows: ‘Where water, cartli, 
heat, and air do not fittd fooling, there no light burns and the sun does not 
shine, the moon does not shed her radiant beams, and darkness docs not 
exist. IVhcn a sage uho is a Biahmana has realiited the truth by silent 
concentration, then he becomes free from form and formlessness, happiness 
and suffering.*" 

ASPECTS OF NIRVaISA 

Early Buddhist texts describe the different aspects of mruatiet brought 
out by various words or terms, which may be uncritically called simonyms. 
The commentary' on the Nettipakarena thus explains these terms: xVinwifl 
is called uncompounded or aljsoluie {tisankhald). because it is not accounted 
for by any known causal factor ; endless or infinite (fltiartiu), because it knows 
no exterminatjon ; stainless (aiiosoua), because the influxes of sin have no 
bold on it; true or real (sflcca); the other shore (pdra), because it 
makes for the further shore of the ocean of existence tlirough sani.tdts ; 
subtle (nipwno); very dillicult to see (sududdnso), because it cannot be 
apprehended save and except by the instrument of a gradually matuied 
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kno^vlcdge; iiniiupiiircd (ajajfara), because it is not affected by any process 
of decay ; immutable (dhuva) ; noi vanisbing {apaiokita), because it does nnt 
disappear on accouiu of decay and death; it cannot be pointed out 
{anidassatta ^; not subject to description (nippa^tirica); tranquil ; 

undying (amalu). I>ecauic it is of an immortal nature; excellent (panlta); 
safe (sifu), because there is no effect on it of baneful consequences of sinful 
dcetls ; secure (AAet/ja) ; destruction of desire {lanliakkhaya) : uomlerful 
(accfmriya) ; iiiancUous (abbhuta); nnirapeded (amtika) ; not risky (arjitiAa- 
dhitmma), because it is not of a nature to run any risk ; unborn (ajaia)-, 
undisturbed (anupaddava); uncreated (akata); free from sorrow {asoka) ; 
uncomplicated (anupasagga): deep (gambhira); diffietiU of perception 
(duppassa); transcendental (ullaro); unsurpassed (anuttara) ; unequalled 
(asama): matchless {appatiiarna); sutnmum bojmm (settha)i supreme 
(jeltha) i habitat (frpa); protection (tami); hitchlcss (ardTifl); spotless 
(anattgana) ; innocent (akatna); unimpurc {vimala); the island (dipa); 
immeasumblc (appaniatia) ; support (/fatitlM), because it is tile stand to 
prevent sinking into dangerous uaters of samjara etc, iXin/atki is also called 
jdjano (ultimate refuge); viraga (detachment); accu/apada (itiimutable 
state); mutii (liberation); vhudd/ii (purity); vimuUi (emancipation); 
judilfii (holiness); and tubbuli (blessedness). 


LAYJUAX S CO^FPETENGE for NIRVAiyA 
Lastly comes the question svbcther a layman can attain urVu^rm. 
Dr. Poussiu in Ins tVay to Ninmtm (pp, 150, 151) writes thus: 'Layinen, 
however faithful, generous, and virtuous they may be, even if they practise 
the forimgluly abstinence and continence of the upavasa, cannot reach 
ntrvatta. In other words, according to him, only the monks, after having 
reached the fourth stage of sanctification, can obtain mrvSna. \Vc find 
It otherscise, if we closely examine the following references from Pali 

(p. 58) and the Jara-Satta 
(p 1_9) of die Mahaiuddasa. together with their commentaries bv Dhamma- 

^ householders 

the recluses. The muinj arc defined as persons who have atienuaied 

then sms and have seen ; and as to householders, they are repro 

sen ted as per^ns who arc overburdened with all housejiold duties ^No 
other discrun,nation is sought to be made Ix^twccn the dgonnnimis and the 

d ife, the latter do not. As for the attainment, both are held out as 
equally competent to w,n tlic higlicst state, which is nibbSna.^^ 

EdUion). p. ,„d 
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In the Ajigutiara \vc find men lion of iwcruy-one lay ambsU. 

T, Rhys Davidsp in his learned introduedon to the Samammphala-Sutta^ 
calls them laymen arahats?* If we are to believe the statement oE 
Dr. Poussin, how was k possible tl^it laymen became arahais fully qualified 
for obtaining nirvana? In the KathairatthUf we find that Rulaputta Yasa, 
householder Utdyap and young Brahniana Setu attained AraliaLship jn all 
the circumstances of life in the bity/^ Referring to this |iOint. S. Z. Aung 
and Mn, Rhys Davids have inferred that a layman under exceptional 
circumstances n^ay attain Arahatshipp but to keep it he must give up the 
world.** \\‘c find that T. \\\ Rhys Davids and C. A, F. Rhys Davids have 
raked the question as to who in the older period could be an arahant*^* 
Tile answer is~anyonep men or uomeii^ old or young, by or religicux. 
They liave draiiVtt our attention to a miml^er of lay arabats mentioned in 
many canonical and non-canonical Pali books. It is distinctly mentioned 
in the Mitindapanha*^ ivhich is one of the most important Pali books, that 
Nagasena in reply to the question put to him by King Menander |X]inLs out 
that whether he be a lawman or recluse, he who attains to the supreme 
insight, to the supreme conduct of life, will win hk way to the excellent 
condition of Arahatship.*^ It is clear from this passage that a house¬ 
holder, if he leads a religious life, may obtain Arahatship^ whi^h k 
nirvana* 

The Milindapailfm further points out that udiosoevcr has atmined, as 
a layman, to Aialiatship, has one of the two coui'ses left to him and no other 
—either that \eiy day he enters tJie Order, or he dieSp for beyond that day 
he cannot last/“ V\iid all of them, O King, who as laymen, living at home 
and in the enjoyment of the pleasures of senses, realize in themselves the 
condition of peaccp the supreme good, Tiiryupa—^11 of them had in fomier 
birtlis accomplished their training, laid the foundation in the practice of 
the thirteen vows, and purified their walk and conduct by means of them i 
and so now even as laymen, living at home and in the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of senses, do they realize in themselves the condition of 
the supreme good, ujVi/awa/*“ 

"fP.TS. EiiiEioo). TJL p, 45L O. riFiuya fEd. Old^nbei^, 1923). I. p. I?; Th^ 

Qucifi'dnj of King Miiitida (»crcfi Books of the Ka®*). H. pp- 90, £45 f-n.; Dhaintnapada 
(comtncutary), I, p, 340. 

** Diaiogun of iPe Buddha {Siicrcd Boots pf [he Buddhisu, IT), I. p. 63 f.ii. 

" hitaffUiiO, uttiyo gahspsti. Situ {^yanjanena arahaUatk pattS^ 

tens ivua fs zjaliatbc *'QihVwi amha h" '— Kath^HHihu (Pali Text Society), p. 268, 

^ Points of Conirosmy fP.T-S,, 1915),. p- 158 t.n. 

** Dialogues cf the Buddha (S.B B., I\Ti. III. p, 5. 

** A-ccordmg lo the BurnueH: [j^dliLon. the htitindsps^ho one of the bool« of ilie 
Khuddaka WikSya, which is Jncluded in the Suffo hence a boot of the carton 

Tfte Pan Liierature of Burma, p. 4). 

The Queffioni of King kiilinda. It. p. 68. 

. It, p. 96. [bid., th p. m. 
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'T" - Rhys Davids arid C. A. F. Rhys Davids remark, in their 

introduction to the Piifika-Sutlatita, that ivitcn a layman had experienced 
the mental change called becoming an aTafiatii, the natural result, under 
the conditions prevailing in North India in the sixth or fifth century a.c., 
would be that he would become a religkux, and this may have been 
sufficient reason for such opinions as those expressed in the Kat/iavaitfiu 
and the Miiitidafiaiilia Itaving, in the course of centuries, grown up." In 
the Dhammapada, we find tlrai the Uvird verse of the ‘Appamada-vagga’ 
refers to ihote tvho arc learned, meditative, steadfast, and always firm in 
their determination as obtaining uiruiina ; the sixth verse of the 'Kodha- 
t^gga* says that those who are always watchful, who study day and night, 
and uho strise after nj'nuflJMt, will be free from fiassion ; and the last 
verse of the ‘Magga-vagga' refers to a wise and vvelhbelvaved man who 
should quickly clear the way leading to AH such verses of the 

Dftamjnapaila point out that a Layman or monk may obtain nirtmria, 

" /Wfltogutfj 0 / the Sudtihit, ttl. pp, 5, 6. 
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RELroiO-PHIl.OSOPHlC THflL'GHT BEFORE TF1E BUDDHA 

T here were various religious and pliflosophic speculations in the 
countn' before the Buddha ivas Ixmi, ^vhich undoubtedly cxerci^^d 
a great influence upon his mind. We notice, in the first place^ a class of 
people porfonning various Vedic rites and sacrifices in the belief that they 
helped one to gain not only the pleasures and cnjoynienis of this tvorld 
and the nextj but also liberation. Alongside of these advocates of Vcdic 
sacrifices tvere others svbo had lost their faith in them and heki that they 
could hardly bring about the highest bliss in life. Some of these thinkers 
attempted to interpret Vcdic sacrifices allegorically* SHtying, for instance, 
ivith reference to the 'horsc-sacrificc" tliat the sacrificial horse 

was not an ordinary horse, btit one having the dawn for the head, the sun 
for iltc eyes, the wind for the breatJi, the heaveti for the back, the inter¬ 
mediate sfHice between heaven and earth for the belly, the earth for the 
legs, and so on.* They also interpreted the self of the sacrifice as the wor- 
shipjjcr hirttself. his faith as his wife, his body as the firewood, his breast 
as the shrine, and so forth^ concluding that one who knew this sacrifice 
attained success* For these thinkerSp whose influence became stronger and 
stronger as time tvent on. the cxtenial Vcdic sacrifices had tio value udiat- 
soever. They regarded them merely as frail rafts on which one could in no 
tvay emss the ocean of san\sara (relative existence).* Thus they developed 
the new idea of internal sacrifice* which came to lie rightly know n as jmna- 
yajna (sacrifice of knowledge) in contrast wdih the older drmyya-jia/wfl 
(sacrifice with material things).* Among the followers of this system of 
internal sacrifice are Vedantins as well as the Buddha. Though this vietv 
may sound strange^ it is amply substantiated in the following pitagraphs, 

A-S time went onp the authority of the scriptures, the source of Vedic 
sacrifices, began to lose its hold on the people* As a consequence, there arose 
many free and independent thinkci^s who propounded new^ systems of 
religious and philosophic speculation. 

V^edic rites often included animal sacrifices of a vcr>' cruel, hoTTible, 
and revolting nature. The sacrificers themsches seem to have felt it, as is 
evident from the following short, yet verv^ interesting, story' in a Vedic 
text: First the sacrificial essence svas in man, So when the man was 

• flr. U., M L ^ Afu. tL* U.r* * a. B.G., 1V.33. 
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Sicrificed, it entered into the horse, W'hcri the horse was sacrificed, it 
entered into the cow, W'hen the cow was sacrificed, it entered into the 
sheep. When the sheep was sacrificed, it entered into the goat. W'hcn 
ihe goat WPS also sacrificed, it entered into the earth, and was found 
there In the form of rice and barley of which is inatic the sacrificial 
cake (puroddi). T hus even the advocates of ^^edic sacrifices used to say 
that the offering of animal sacrifice and that of the sacrificial cake were 
of the same clficaq’. Gradually, in later ages, wc find the offering of ghee 
and cake as substitute for aninulls (ghrtapedu and pisiapaiu). And it is to 
be noted that at the present day a stem of sugarcane or a puiiifikin gourd 
(thuclanda or kusmSmla) is sacrificed as an animal by those worshippers 
\i'ho do not like sacrifice^ 


Be that as it may, a strong voice was raised by a certain section of the 
people against the Vcdic sacrifices attended vrith animahkilling, which were 
openly declared to be impure (auisuddha). It was also held that it ivas 
impossible to reach the final goal through them. 

Now, as regards the earlier conception of the V'cdic religion, some 
i^ould say it was naturali!?ni followed by anihropomorphism, while others 
would tell us that everyihingnas believed to have been permeated bv a soul 
As to the \^edic belief in God. scholars differ—some holding it to be ixily- 
theism. others to be monotheism, or henotheism. There arc some who view 
n as monism too. We arc not going to enter into the details of this question 
here, but shall content ourselves with mentioning a bare fact on the point. 
It cannot be gainsaid that ilveism, in whatever form it might be, secured 
a strong hold on the minds of some people at the time we are sijcaking of, 
Ut, by a large section of thinkers it was utterly ignored. This seems to 
haije^n due to two factors: firstly, the belief in the extraordinary power 
nf \edic rites grew so strong among the followers of the Karma-niZirga 
{path of ritual) that no necessity whatsoever was felt for the intervention 

7i f^'Shest reward for actions (Aernre). i.e, heaven 

Ctxarga) or that bliss which never di.sappears ; secondh-, the \^edaruic monism 
declaring the existence of only one .Self naturally removed the belief in God 
also For, If there remains only One. it is the man himself or his Self, 
a-s It Ls ini[^siblc to think of one’s own annihilation. Besides, the con¬ 
ception of Gotl IS possible only when there is the notion of both the 
worshipper and the worshipjied, and not mfienvlse. 

of 'he solution of the problem of the creation and destruction 

of the world require the inception of God. But there were some in that 
age according to nhom there was neither creation nor destruction of the 
umvei^. I, hasever been in the form in whkii it is now visible, the changes 
m It being due to different draimstanccs. Even accepilng the theori-^of 
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evolution and dissolution of the world, there were also some others who 
explained them in a different way, allowing thereby no room for the inter¬ 
vention of God. They advocated dualism, bclic\ing in two eternal 
principles, the Self and the prime; a I Cause (Punisa and Prakrti), from 
which Ixitli the evolution and dissolution of the world arc fjuiie dctlurible. 
No help is required of God for one's salvation too, for man himself can 
realize it by following ihc path suggested. 

"With regard to metaphysical or philosophical thoughts, there were 
v-arious other sections of thinkers holding different vieu's, such as the 
efficacy of offering sacrifices and oblations; absence of results of one’s gootl 
or bad actions; the existence, non-cxisicncc, and priial existence of this 
world and the next; the importance of discipline as the only nieans of 
attaining salvation ; the origination of the world from Time or Nature : 
and many others too numerous to mention. When the JnanA-marga (path 
of knowledge) of the Upani^ids prevailed over the Karma-inai^, cstemal 
means for achieving the highest object of life naturally gave place to internal 
orics, and thus meditation took the place of performance of rites and 
ceremonies. This gave rise to yoga, which developed to a great extent and 
was being tntjch practised in the country long before the advent of the 
Buddha, 

Now, man is naturally attached to worldly enjoyments, and wants to 
satisfy thereby the sense-organs. Gradually, however, when it was fully 
realized that their satisfaction could in no way bring about real happiness, 
those who were desirous of jicacc turned back and tried their best to control 
their senses, resorting to attstcrity or sclf-mortificition in its differeiu forms. 
In some cases, these were caiTied to the severest possible extent. There 
tvas also a section of people who held that neither excessive indulgence in 
sensuous enjoyments nor extreme self-mortification was the right path. 
They practised a mild form of asceticism, as indiaited by such words as 
brahmacarya (continence), tapm (austerity), iania (control of the mind), 
dama (control of the senses), etc., without which it is impossible to march 
along the path of salvation. VV'ith reference to ethical laws no special 
mention is needed. Long before the Buddha, the religious life of the country' 
had attained a very high moral standard, the keynote of w'hich was brahma- 
(arya, the root of all spiritual advancement. 

Besides, we should bear in mind that the Upanisadic thoughts, 
especially the doctrine or theory of Atman or Brahman, were then exercising 
a tremendous influence upon the people of religious disposition. 

It was in this atmosphere of free religious and philosophical speculations 
that the Buddha was bom. 
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INTERNAL WRIFICE. HRAHxVAFRAm, AND BRAHMACARVA 
Brought up in an atmosphere full of Upanisadic fragrance, the Btiddha 
ns the canonical works sho^v, a real knower not only of the Veda 
(vcdajna}, bwe also of the Vediinta (veddniojiia) having fully practised 
6ra/twoffli>a- And, like the Vedantins, after he had attained 'supreme 
Knowledge', he used to perform not external hut internal sacriliccs. Once, 
when a Brahmana came to him raking in his hands the remainder of his 
oblation, the Buddha is reported to have addressed him to the following 
effect: ‘Do not deem, O Brahman a, that purity comes by mere laying wood 
in hre, for It is external. H.ivmg therefore left that course. 1 kindle my 
fire only within, which bums for ever, and on that 1 have my mind rightly 
fixed for ever.' Here in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial stioon. 
*ind the lieart is the altar of the fire,’* 

Referring to \’edic sacrifices, which are attended with the slaughter of 
animals, he liolds that they do not make for the achievement of the desired 
lesuU. Hence great sages do not perform them. On the other land, the 
sacrifices m which no animal, such as goat or sheep or cow. is killed are of 
^cat reward and should be performed by the wise,* This view is expressed 
by the Blessed One more tlian once in the canonical tvorks. 

‘Brahmaprsptr (attainment of Brahmau) and ‘Brahmabhuta' 
(identified with Brahman), very well known m \'edanta. arc someumes found 
m connection with Buddhism in Buddhist works themselves, and ifiere is 
no reason against accepting them in tlidr Upmsadic senses, though with 
^nie modifiration of what is knovm by the word Brahma- in the compounds. 
The Buddha or an arhat is often spoken of as Brahmabhftla. and if, for 
tmrance, one reads the Ilivutiaka^ with a considerable amount of knowledge 
of Vedanta, one will naturally lie inclined to rake It in its Vedanik sig* 
n.ficancc. The explanation of the word ’Brahma{»y in such cases by Bud^ 

being ,ntCT»'e.ed K highna or n,„l excellen,' („/<*» o. 

„ „tcn m mean „t ,he higlU'Mate', 

nd BmbnMiita to mean 'most exccllciu being'. Tliat in such cases Ific 
use of this vvord in the Vetlantic sense is quite possible is supported by the 
iheoi^ of or v,p,a„am5tra/3 of Vijiianavadins (idealists).* 

difr».iirm7^"‘‘A’' truths that are too profound and 

diflituk to \yc understood, the Buddha would keep silent. This attitude 


* Nik^a, I 

■ Ibid.. 


168 ; S^itamparn, 
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ot his was only iiatunil ; for the iiighest Truth is. in fact, Silence 
It ^ras declarctl by the sages o£ the Upni^ds long tn^fcnc tJic Biiddha: 
■\\'e do not know, we do not understand, how' one teach it. It is 
different from the known, h is also above ihc unknown—thus have we heard 
from those of oltJ w^ho taught us this/* 

Jui^t a^ the Buddha, like some of his predecessors, including the strict 
foJlowTTs ot the Upanisads, Jiad no faith in V^edic Kierificcs, especially in 
aniiiial-killmg therein, so, like some of his other predecessors, he found no 
place for God, too. in his s)stem of religion, nor did he discuss the creation 
and destniciion of the universe. Similarly, lie had no faith in any external 
means by w hich the higi^cst goal of life could he attained, and consequently, 
again like some of his predecessors, he accepted yoga and {medita¬ 

tion) to achieve that puijxjse, laying special stress on brahmacarya, as in the 
L-panisads. He rejicatedly asked his disciples to practise it as a means of 
]>utting an end to suffering.** Again, tvhen he commissionctl his iliscipics 
to preach his dharma (religion), he advised them to reveal nothing hut the 
consummate^ perfect, and completely pure brahmararya}'^ 

AVIDVA AND KA.VfA 

Like the Vedantins or the Indian philosophers in general, the Buddha 
held that the root cause of samsara, from which one seeks escajx, it avidya 
(ignorance), tliough its interpretation or the process of its action may be 
different with different thinkers. Again, like the Vedantins, he matiitained 
very' strongly that suffering is due to hama (desire), w^hicli brings about one's 
bondage. This idea has found its fullest possible expression in the Hindu 
scriptures from the Vedas <loivnwards. It is kama that binds the trorld; 
there no other bond. It is never satisfitfd, nor is it ever extinguished by 
the enjoyment of desired objects. On the contrary', it grows stronger and 
stronger. So a sage says in a Vetlic text: *How' great in tvidth are heaven 
and Kir til, how far the waters fiow^ how hr fire—to them art thou superior^ 
always great: to thee as such, O Kama:, do I pay Iioinagc/*® In a number 
of Vedic passages, kama is identified with fire. And it is not far to seek why 
this ideiutficruion is tnadc. Fire is never satisfied with any amount of fuch 
so kamd can in no way be satisfied w'lih any amount of its object. The 
sages of the Opani^ds realizctl it fully, and the following words give expres¬ 
sion to what they fdt: ‘When the kamos that are in his heart cease, tlieti 
at once the mortal becomes inmK>rtal and obtains here (i.c. in this world) 
Brahman.'** Similar thoughts abound in other texts of the Upanisads, and 
the Shagavad-Gita is full of them. 

"* Afd/rfftwgj^. ppv 

A'a. If-, VI. 14. 
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Exactly the same viciv sccim to have been IielcI by the Butklha, as is 
vecn from his dcdatrition that the root caiise of suffering is kama. The most 
significant incident of his life is that he conquered iMara, the Evil one. 
It is only after this that he became the Buddha. Remove all ifie legctidarj- 
character of the story, and the bare truth will reveal itself that it was only 
after freeing himself from desire that he attained to Buddliahood. xMara 
Ijcing, in the stor)% tJic personification of desire. This may be compared 
with the wcIUkiiown dialogue between Varna and Nacikeias in the Katha 
Lfia7iisad. If one considers the tremendous evil consequence of pursuing 
it uill be evident that there is no better word for its expression, 
literally signifies what is meant by the word *mrtyu’ (death), both 
of them being derived from the same root i«r (to die). \Vho is it tliat does 
not knosv that kama brings about death? The literature of the country' tells 
the same story in one or another. 

We are told that whatever misfortunes there are, here or hereafter 
they arc rooted in ignorance (avidya) and desire {Aamu}. Ignorance means 
non-|>crcepuon or u rong perception of truth. One who does not perceive or 
svroiigly perceives, the truth imagines things which have no existence at 
all and thinks evil to be good; and naturally there arises desire, and it 
leads man astray, bringing about his ruin.” The cessation of desire is 
possible only after the rcmoi^l of ignorance, which requires for its own dts- 
aijpcaiaricc knowledge, or perfect wisdom, or perfection of wisdom. 


AT^^AN AND ANATAIAN 

■ solved the problem by realizing that there 

IS only the bclf or .4tman without a second: ‘I am beloiv, 1 am above. I am 
bcliiiid, before, right and left—I am all this.**" And they declared- 'If 
a man untlerstands himself to be the Atman, what could he wish or desire 
for tilt sake of nhich he should pursue the lxjdy?'*‘ For *He who sees 

dt-lights in the Self, rcveli 

mlcdV^ ThTr*^ («lf-»'«pl<^ndcnt or selh 

desire ' x\ilt ^ of 

dt ire x\or IS there anything to be afraid of. for the possibility of fear is 

something other than the Self, I hus by 

deri,rbiu T f - ' completely free not only from 

desire, but also from anxiety, trouble, and sorrow. So it U said- 'When 

delusion, 

or «m.hr gr„„„<u, .h, «go. Upa„i..dx orgod, VorilyT.h" !l « 


'* Cf. *. G.. It «2.6S. 
'* Gfcff. tr.. Vtl,25.2. 
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Ijc ijcrccived, to be heiird of, to be thought of, and to be meditated 
upon/*' 

It U not that the Buddlta did not listen to these dec!aiaLions, He did t • 
but his perception of the Self t^'as quite different; for he thouglu iluit instead 
of being the cause of liberation, as held by tite follotrers of the Upsiniitads, 
the knowledge of the Self was, in fact, the real cause of bondage. The 
notion of '1' and 'mine* is the cause of bondage, and, as such, it must be 
shaken off. On the |)oint of the necessity of release from bondage, both 
tile Vedantin and the Buddlia are at one, but, while the former main¬ 
tains ihat it can only be effected by the knos^'lcdge of the Self, the latter 
differs saylnig ttiat the notion of T and ‘mine* can in no tray disappear, if 
there really is the existence of the Self. This led him to take quite an 
opposite, and a sery bold, view that there is no Self or Atman, as it is 
understood. 

Here it is said by his folloirers that if one knows that, in fact, there is 
.Atman, one's notions of T and 'mine' {ahaiihar^ and mamabara) do not 
disappear, and consequently there is no cessation of one's suffering. For, 
when a man sees that there is Atman, he identifies his body tvith it, and 
there arises his lasting lore for it. This love rouses thirst for comforts, and 
this thirst prevents hint from realizing the transitoriness of the objects he 
wants to enjoy, and he loves to think iliai they arc his and adopts means for 
tlieir attainment. AVhere there is the notion of the Self, there arises also the 
notion of the non-Self, and owing to this division of the Self and the non- 
Self, there spring Up feelings of attachment and aversion from which all evils 
arise. Thus, once a tlcvotee is said to have extolled the Buddha: *!f there 
is the notion of 'T' (oAatiAarD) tn the mind, the continuity of birth does not 
cease, nor docs go away the notion of **1" from the mind, if there is the notion 
of Atman, .And there is no other teacher tlvan you in the world advocating 
the absence of Atman. Tlierefore there is no other tvay to deliverance than 
your doctrine.* And it is said by a prominent teacher of Buddhism iliat, 
as all the passions and evils arise from the notion of .Atman 
and the object of the notion is Atman itself, its very' existence is dcnictl. 

In order to root out desire (Aiimii), attempts are made in the doctrine 
of I lie Buddha to show’ that there is neither the subject nor the object of 
desire, and if that be so, naturally desires can in no way arise. 1 lius there 
is the cessation of desire, srliereupon liberation or iitn^Na folloivs as a 
natural sequence. 

The question is. How can it be held that there is no existence of the 
subject and the object of desire in the face of their clear perception by 

“ Br. ir., ii.-t.s. 
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every one of m? The solution is supplied by what is known as the doctrine 
of ana/fnAii (absence of Self) or nairattny^t 

TH'OrOLD NAIRATMYA 

rhe denial of Attnan is called nffiralinya, literally ‘the state of being 
devoid of Atman\ Radically^ the tvord "a/»i£in' means ‘nature' (sifli-b/ioira: 
‘own bojiig’), uhidi never undergoes any change, mr depends on anything 
for its lieing. The Self is called Attnan, because, according to those tvho 
believe in it. it has the nature described above. Therefore it is held to 
be eternal. 

This naifatmya is twofold: pudg/ila-nairatmya and dharma-Ttairatmya. 
Pudgata is nothing but srhat is known to us by sucfi terms as sattva, fitta, 
puTusa, and so on, that Is, the Self. By pitdgafa^niiiTatmya, we understand 
that wliat IS believed to be Self or Atman has no indcixtndent nature of its 
own, and consequently no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing 
m retdity {vastusat), but exists merely in ittiagination as a name, a lenn, a 
designation, a convention for serving the purpose of ordinary life. Similariv 
the dharmas or things around us, internal or external, have not their Atman 
or independent nature, because they depend for their being on causes and 
conditions (pmlUyasamuipada). And how can tliat which is not in its 
own nature lx‘ in the nature of others? ITierefore the things visible also 
have no existence m fact, and are merely imaginary. This is dharma- 
ttairatmya. 


ESSENTIAL OUTie>Ok Of VtJSANAVADA AND iCNVAVADA 

>»■'> "slUnown Khools of BuddhJsm, 
ijilanavaii, and Suoyavida. Taking im stand on such statements of the 
Buddha as Al] this is nothing but ci/m’. a stattmoni undoubtedly tased 
on the Upantsads, as we si,all see late, on. dte Vijftanavad, postulates the 
ca stence of alia or m.nd ooly. as the Vedanta does Biehnmn only, and 
utterly dentes all cstemal things which are, according to it, just like the 
phanloitis seen in a dream. Impurities or passions (*(efm). such as desire, 
obstruct tlte attainment of lihemtion, and, a, such, aJe tegarded as a •cover’ 
^ara te . Ihcy am due to the cunception or notion S Atman or Self 

the im'L* he t'T’ ■'■‘"S’ >'« I'i-”. f»f 

^c things he secs am net. m fact, what dtey appear to him, they taing 
only the vtlrmtion. (spottda) transfonttations foartnamo) of ci»a S 
tgnomnee .. .1*, an obstmetion and, like dark„L, crvl [he knou' we 
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(/«<?)•«), ttie real truth, and is known to be a ‘cover oE the knowledge’ 
(/jJeyStyirfljwi)/® ^V'hen tins cover is completely removed by means of ihe 
right view of things (i.e. one becomes omniscient 

{iajvajnay 

The advocates of the iOnyarada, who also uphold the doctrine oE 
frudgata- and dhafma-nahatmya or iSnyato, as explained altovc, teach us 
that there is nothing real, as everything is devoid of its innate or independ^ 
ent nature; that being the case, anything that appears l>cfore us depends 
for its being on chuscs and conditions. It cannot therefore be said that 
there is anything in its own or innate form (juo-riSpff). We see a thing, 
no doubt, but it apjtcars to us in its imposed {aropila) form, and not in its 
own Eorm {sva-rupa). 

Now', if a thing visible to us is only in its imposed form, of tvhat kind 
is it then in reality? What is its own form? The answer is that it is 
dharmatd {the state of being a dharma, thing). But what is 
Own being \^'hat is own being? Nature {praftr/i). And 

nature? That w'hich is called voidness {fuiiyntfi). What does voidness 
mean? I he state of being devoid of osvn being {HarAsvnit/i^'d). And 
w'hai are w'c to understand by it? Tliat ss'hich is ‘suchness’ (tertfiata). 
What is 'suchness'? Being of such nature {tsthabhdva). that is, the state 
of being not liable to change {avikiritva). the state of permanent existence 
iindavasihayita)'^ 

More explicitly, the svabhdva of a thing means only that which is 
independent of another {pflrrtmVapeAafl). and thus, having not been before, 
ii docs not come into being; not abhutvd bhav&h — having not been before, 
coming into existence. Therefore the of ftre is nothing but its 

non-origination {anutpbdd^, and not its heat, because it depends on its 
causes and conditions, and comes into being after having not been at first. 
Thus there apjrears nothing, nor does anything disap|>ear; nothing has an 
end, nor is anything eternal; nothing is identical, nor is anything differen- 
liatcd: nothing comes hither, nor does anything go thither: tlicre is only 
dependent origination (prflfffytt'ramufpoda), where ceases all expression 
{prapancopaSamay 

Viewing things in this light, these teachers, the propounders of the 
doctrine of iunya/a, which in this system implies simply the rejection of 
all sorts of imposition (sarvoropfl-rirVoAriyfl), declare that anything, external 
or internal, that appears to us as existing is, in fact, unreal, like the 
imaginary town in the sky {gartd/iflnvirKtgarfl). Tluis, there being nothing 


** Sdihc tiDiild explain tliai, a* Afcldj thtniselvei ire tegattiwl if i corer, » ire ilso 

wlitch ^rc {jneya). 

*' Medhyitmitka vTUi (Biblioihcci Buddhici, IV), pp- SM 65, 
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in Lem ally or externally, the notion of '1' and ‘mine', technically 
disappears completely, as there is neither the subject nor the object of the 
notion. The disappearance of this notion is followed by the disappearance 
of sBrhsara which has its roots struck deep in it. Tlic sole ohjcct of the 
followers of the ^imyavada is to root out the notion of T and 'mine*, or the 
Self and that which belongs to the .Self, 

We may appropriately give here the following jsassage from a very old 
work, Aryadhurma-sangUi^iitra : 

‘One who believes in the void is not attmctetl by ivorldly 

things, because they are liaseless. He is not delighted by gain, nor is 
he cast down by not gaining. He does not feel pioutl of his glory, nor 
does he hold back from lack of glory. Scorn docs not make him 
shrink, nor does praise elate him. Neither docs he feel attached to 
pleasures, nor docs lie feel aversion to pnin. He who is not so attracted 
by tvorklfy things knows what the loid tneans. Therefore one irho 
believes in the void has neither likes nor dislikes. He knows iliat 
which he might like to be only void, and regards it as void onlv. He 
who likes and dislikes anything docs not know the void ; and he who 
indulges in cjuarrd or dispute or debate with anyone docs not knoiv 
this to be only sold, nor docs he so regard it.’** 

VV^hen, by the meditation on sunyata, the idea of "I* and 'mine’ 
vanishes, both internally and externally, all the upaddnas {holdings-up;, 
vii. desire (ftiima), wrong views (uij7/iyfl drjft), belief in rites (Silavrala- 
paramarsa), and soubthcories (atnta-vdda), also vanish, Hiis extinction of 
upadanas leads to the cessation of birth. Thus karmas and [xtssions being 
extinct, tnokia ^liberation) is obtained. 

VlJNANA IX KtrODIItSM AND VEDANTA 

The \*ijnijnav3da referred to above is said to be based on the Uixt* 
nisads. Tliis trill be perfectly clear if one reads the Vedanta in the light 
thrown by such old teachers as Cauda pa da. In the LlpanLyiidas, iirahman, 
which is identical with Atman, is only viffiana {consciousness) or jjidrut. 
Thciefoic Brahiuavcida or Atitiavada is, in fact, Vijhanavada. Somehow or 
other, when all these three. Brahman, .Atman, and vijtidtKi, are regarded 
as identical, the following and similar Llpani^tlic texts can ver\' well he 
quoted as referring to vifMna: Verily, all this is Atman.’" Brahman 
alone is all this.’" ‘All this is Brahman.’” 'There is no diversity here, 

“ Cl-a. U,. vil.25.2. « Mu. U., U. 2 , 1 J. ' « eta. (/., I, 
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He who perceives diversity here goes from death to death.’** Tlws, to say 
all this is Brahman or Atman amounts to saying that all this is viyrTana, 
or, in other ivords, all this is a vitfarta (illusory manifestation) or pari^ma 
(transformation) of Brahman or oi/nana. Compare this with the following 
ivords which are said to have been uttered by the Buddha himself; ‘O 
the sons of Jina, the three planes arc only dtta,’ The words cilia, tnmias, 
and t/ijfiana are synonymous. It is eS'idcnt from the above that, in both 
the Vcdaniic and Buddhistic schools of thought, tlie external v^orld has. 
in fact, no reality; and though it appears to us, this appearance itself is 
due to mtidya, according to the Vedantins, or to n&aria (mental impression), 
as the Buddhists would maintain. In oiher words, it is atfidyS or vasana 
that changes vijiiana into external phenomena as in illusion, mirage, and 
dream. 

The idealistic interpretation of the Vedanta is fully supported by 
Gaudapada in his Agamasastra or from which a few' 

passages arc quoted below: 

"rhis duality, having the subject and the object, is only the vibration 
of citla. Cilia has, in hict, no object; therefore it is said to be always free 
from attachment (asanga: having no attachment or relation to aii object)’ 
(IV, 72). Here vibration of cilia implies the activity of the mind, ow'ing 
to which objects are presented, 'As the movements of a firc-biand api>car 
to be straight or crooked etc., so the vibrations of vipiatia appear as the 
subject and the object. As a fire-brand, w'hen it docs not move, has no 
appearance (of its being straight etc.) and (thus) is not born, so when the 
uiynana docs not vibrate, it has no appearance (of the subject and the 
object), and thus it ts not bom. When a fire-brand moves, the appcaianccs 
arc nor produced from anything other than that, and when it is at rest, 
they arc not in a place other than that, nor do they enter then into that' 
(IV,47-49). ‘As the appearances are produced only wlicn there is the 
vilrration of vijmna, so they have no other ousc apart from this vijmna ; 
nor do tltey nest in anything other than this, or enter into it, when the 
vibration of vifiiatia ceases' (IV.51), *As in dream, owing to illusion, the 
mind moves having the appearance of tluality (of the subject and the 
object), so docs it in the waking state, owing to illusion, having the 
appearance of duality. There is no doubt that as in dream the mind, 
though without a second, appears in the form of duality, so does undoubtedly 
the mind in the w’aking state appear in the form of duality, though it is 
without a second' (IIl.29’30). 

Let one read here the following few lines from the Laiikai'atara,*' the 

Jlr- V., W.-I.I9-, ” EcHied by D. Ninjto, 

1—72 
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;^'cU-kno^v'n work on tho Biulcihist V'ijnanav ada: 'All this is dita. It comes 
forth in two Ivan's—in the forms of ilic subject and the object. There is 
neither Atman, nor anydiing belonging to it' (111.121), ‘There is only dlta, 
and not the visible. The citia comes forth in two trays—in the fonii of the 
subject as well as of the objects. It is neither eternal, nor has it annihilation' 
(111,65), ‘The cilta of man inclines (to its objects) in the form of the 
subject as well as of the objeels. There is no characteristic of the tistblc 
as imagined by fools' (X.5S). That the visible universe is the creation of 
vijMfta, or manas, or cilta is found also in the Manflala-brahtnatja UfMiitisail 
(VM), tviicre we read: 'The mind which is the author of the creation, 
continued existence, and dissolution of the three worlds, disappears, and 
that is the highest state of V'isnu.’*' 

In \'ijnanas:ida the ihc'ory of vifTial>tiniatratn or vijnanametrata is well 
knou'n. Literally, viffianamatra means 'simply vijnatia\ and its state is 
viftlatiartialTala. When the vijitana does not perceive atiy object what¬ 
soever, it rests only in itself. This state of resting of the vijMtia oitly in 
icsclf is called vijfianarnStTatS. And this is, as the V^ijnanasadins Snty, mukli 
(deUvetance). This viinanamdimta is expressed in the words ‘atmasamstha- 
jtiana' {jiiariii tbiit rests in itself) by Gaudajiada in Ins Agamaiastra (111.38). 
I’liis cxjjicssion is undoubtedly based on such statements of the Upanisads 
as tlie following: 'Where one secs nothing else, hears nothing else, under¬ 
stands nothing else, that is the Infinite (frAiliMatj). . , . The Infinite is 
immortal. The Finite is mortal. "Sir, in what does the Inllniic rest?” 
“In its own greatness, or not even in greatness." '** The exiwsiiion of 
Gauflapada in regard to this (111.16) is veiT clear. Says he: When the 
dtia docs not fall into a state of oblivion, nor is disinicted again, nor is 
unsteady, nor lias it any sense-image, then it becomes Brahnian.'"* 

^ Thus the vijft5na}natrata of the Vijnanavadins Ls, in fact, the Brahnia- 
bftava of tlie Brahmavadms or Vcdaniins. BTafimabftava means the ‘state 
of lirahman' or ‘becoming Brahman', .^nd this is the mukli of the 
Brahmasadins. Therefore, on this (xiiiu, W'hich is a vitally important one, 
there is entire agreement between the two Vijnanavadins—the \'c<lantins 
and the Eludrihists.^ Or, to pul it iti other W'ords, the original author of 
the Buddhist Vijiianavada, i.c, the Buddha himself, understood the 
^'ijnanaviida or Bnihmasada of the Upanisads in the same light as atioptfd 
by such teachers as Gaudapada and the author of the Yogauasisthtt 
liamayam. It is therefore not too much to say, at least so far as the present 
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|X)int U concerned, that the Buddha vra< really a knower o£ the Vedanta, 
as obsci^etl above* It can further Ixr said that the f)fitl}iificopaiama oE the 
Madliyaniikas and the later Upanisads such as the ; vijfiam or 

ifi;nrt/?^jni(lrrBfd of the Vijnaiiavadjns ; lunJUMa t>£ the Buddhists in general; 
liraitfna^fupii or of the Vedantins; keuala jmna of the 

Srimkhyas; yoga or ctltavrlli-mrodba of the yogins ; and parBJMa paila of 
V'isnu in the Upanisads and the devotional literature of the country'—arc 
all, in fact, different expressions of one and the same thing. 

It is evident from tive dialogue between Assaji and SSriputta, as described 
in the that the spirit of the truth that dawned upon the Boddlia 

lies in hts explanation of the origination and cessation of the objects that 
proceed from a cause. Tliis refers to his law of twelve-mcmt>cred cause of 
existence (dvadaianga uiddna) and dejicndcnt origination {pralliya'Samtii- 
pdda). They show the gradual origination of tire whole mass of suffer¬ 
ings, the starting jioint of which is Ignorance (avidyd), and also its cessation 
through the cessation of its fundamental cause, ignorance, 

THE BODHlSA'm'A IDEAL 

Now, the cessation of Ignorance dcjxrnds only on bctlht (sujwcme 
knowledge) which Is in no way easy to acquire. An aspirant after it, knoun 
in the Buddhist system as bodhtsaltva, has to strive for it throughout 
Iris life doing various duties. The ideal of this practice (cdrya) of a bodhi- 
iattva is very great; indeed, there is nothirrg more ennohHirg hr Buddhism 
than this. It is not the subtle truth nor the profound philosophy of 
Buddhism that attracted people of so niany lairds, for we cannot think that 
the average person understood them thoroughly and then accepted the 
leligion, for, in the words of the Buddha liitnselE, tliey arc very' dillicuU 
to perceive and to imdersund, unattainable by reasoning, intelligible only 
to the wise. ^\'^hat is it then in Buddhism that vson the hearts of the people? 
It is the noble aim to be achieved, the discipline to be obscrTcd, and the 
practice to be made thtuoghout life by a boditisatlva in order to attain 
njVuBpB. 

Before becoming a buddha, anyone who strives for Bitddhahood is a 
bodhisaltvs, and everyone can become a Therefore the bodhisativa 

stage is the stage of discipline prc|jaratory to the attainment of bodki. 

The first and the most important thing in the life of a bodhisatlva is 
mahamaittl (great love) and mahdkantiia (great contpassion). Afui/rJ is 
that love for all beings {saTt>a sat tint) rvhich a mother feels towards her only 
and very' dear son. The raaitrl that prompts a bodhlfAttva to offer his body 
and life and all sources of good (Auiafamti^a) to all lis ing beings without any 


” MiihSvogga, 1 , 21 * 
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expcciAiion o£ return is maharnailrh The thought or intention to work 
for the deUverance of all sentient beings, fallen into the unf-Aihomable and 
unbounded ocean of samsara, is called karuna (compassion). And that 
Affi'tipa, with rvhich a bodhisatlva desires bodhi or cnlightcttinent not firet 
for himself, but for others, is nutbakarutid. W’e are told that the prince of 
Kapilavastu, Siddharilia, when he was in the stage of a bodhisatlva, was 
moved not by his oti ji sufferings, but by- those of the world j such was his 
love and kindness towards ic 

Therefore a bodhisatim, with a heart full of tnabSmaitrl and maha- 
karunS, knowing thoroughly the miseries, sorrows, and sufferings of the 
world, hlcntifies his own happiness w iiJr the removal of the sufferiitgs of 
all cieaturcs, and meditates as follows; 'When pain and fear are not pleasant 
to me, as they are not to others, then how am 1 different from others that 
1 should preserve myself and not othera?' 

Ihinking thus, a bodhisaUtfa, in order to put an end to pain and 
attain the height of joy, both for himself and all other living beings of the 
world, makes his faith (fradd/ta) firm and fixes his mind on bodhi, praying : 
-May 1 become a buddha to effect ilic good and happiness of all sentient 
beings of the world and to put an end to all their sufferings/ By this good 
action of mine, may I become ere long a budd/ia, so that, for the good of the 
umyersc, I may preach the Tmih, delivering thereby all living beings, now 
subjected to vaiious suffcringe/ 


Undoubtedly, a bodhisatlva wants the cessation of suffering, nirvana, 
but fiRt not for himself, but for others. Unul every living being is deliv¬ 
ered. he does not desire his own deliverance. He does not want to cross 
the ocean of existence only for himself, but wants to make others also cross 
It, txuremely difficult though the path of a bodhisaltva may be. yet be dares 
to tread it out of his love for his fcllow-beings. He takes the vow and 
resolves that, so long as there is no end to birth, he will observe the practices 
of a bodinsattva for the well-being of all. And when he once takes the 
vow, he would on no account give it up. He does not want to gain enlighten, 
ment hurried^-, but would wait till the last individual of the rinivL; is 
cmaticipaied from the bondage of saihsara. 

Hie duties of a bodhisatlva are multifarious, and they can hardly be 
f^rformccl by anyone. Hence he attempts to understand their vital points 
{marniasthana). V\hai are these vital points? Sacrifice of all that ts in 
one s pri^ssion-ones person, enjoyments, and mcrils-thmrighout all time. 
And with what object? The good of all living beings. 

other« «« J^phere of success (siddhiksetra) 

only on his service to them. So they are regarded by him af cinLmus 
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(thought gcin$), or bhadraghafas (vases of fortune), or kSmadhenus (\i'!sh- 
yielding cows) * and they are served by him as teachers and gods. He is to 
worship the tathSgatas (buddhas), and he thinks that thU can be done only 
by serving the world. Hence he says: 'In order to worship the talAagafos, 
I umlertakc the duties of a servant of the world. I.ct the multitude of 
people put their feet on my head, or let them kill me, let the lord of tlie world 
(bi<dd/id) be pleased. The kind-hearted tatbagalas iiavc identified them¬ 
selves with the world, indeed they arc seen in the form o£ beings; these 
arc the only lords, VVby then show* them disrespect? This is the woiship 
of the t^ithagalas, this is tlic accomplishment of one's own good, this is the 
removal of the world’s trouble. Let this therefore be my holy practice 
(vrata).* 

How a bodhisattm serves humanity conves ottt in these words: 
'Nirvana lies in the surrender of all things, and my mind is inclined to 
do so; therefore, if! must surrender all. it ts better to give it to alt beings. 
1 yield myself to them; let them do with me whatever iltey like. TJiey 
may smile at me or revile me, bestrew* me w'ith dust. Or they may play 
with my body, or laugh and play wanton; w-hen my body is dedicated to 
all, I need not think about it. They may get any v^'ork they like done by 
me to their own satisfaction, hfay there nescr be any evil to any one from 
me. May all who attribute sonic offence to me, or all who do any harm 
to me, or all w'ho laugh at me, attain enlightenment {bodhi). May 1 be 
a help to the tielplcss, a guide to the travellers, a boat, or a dike, or a bridge 
for those w ho icant to go to the other side. 

‘May 1 be a lamp to those who ivant it, a Ixitl for those who require it, 
a serv'ant of all. May I have the pow'cr to dispose myself in various ways, 
so that all living beings in space may live upon me until they are 
liberated.'** 

'Let ivhatcvcr suffering tlie w'orld has come to me, and may the merits 
of the bodbisfittva make it happy.'*® 

The same idea has struck its root deep in Brahmanism, especially in 
\’aisnavi5ni, Rantidcia supplicates fenently in the Bhagavata Purana 
(IX.2L12): '1 do not want the highest state from God, nor do I want the 
attainment of the eight powers (siddhis), nor the absence of rebirth, bitt 
I w'ant to undergo the sufferings of all beings, being in them, so that they 
niay become free fiom miseries.’ 

Dhnu'a, who was asked by his beloved Lord, when He appeared before 
him, to choose a boon, says: ‘1 pray for the well-being of the universe. 
I want no boon.’ 

** 111. pp, lM4p 16-21. 
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III die Alahanirvaf^ Tantra {il.SS), Mahadeva says to Pirs'atl: 

O Paramesv^n, if gpod is done to the universe, the Lord of it is pleased, 
since He is its soul, and it dejiends on Him.* 

The Gitd also says that persons engaged in the good of all beings attain 
Brahma mrydna {V^25) or the supreme Being (XII.4), And die following 
IS quoted in Srfkaniha's commentar)’ on the Urahma-Sutra {1.2.1); ‘Tlie 
ivorship of Siva consists in being of senice to all, conferring benefits on 
all, and giving assurance of safety to all' I his idea lias found its fullest 
expression also in the following short mantra {formula) in a daily rite called 
tarpana incumbent on ever>' householder: ‘May the three worlds be satisfied' 
May the trorld, including all from Brahma (the Creator) to a stump of grass. 

satisfiedl The sages of the \*ccLts make devout prayers: ‘Mav all 
direcuons (dif) he my friend! *« May all beings see me with die eyes of 
a friend, ^fay I sec all beings with the eyes of a friend! Mav we all sec 
all beings with the eies of a friend! 


‘ A. r., XIX.1C.6. 


' I'PMMHevj Sirin Ailff WVV 
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BtfOniiLSM IN INDIAN LIFE AND IHOUGHT 

rw^ HE disappearance oE Buddhism from the land of Its origin is a sad 
J. irony of history and is a conimdrum which is bound to jjujjIc the 
historian of India’s religion and ctikurc. Buddhism stimulated and enriched 
the intellectual and spiritual wealth of the country, and its achievements 
and contributions have been varied and numerous in India and outside. 
It is the first world religion which evolved in India and crossed over its 
frontiers, by virtue of its intrinsic vitality and spiritual energy', into the 
vast lands of .Asia and parts of North .Africa. It is a happy evidence oE the 
love of mankind for things of the Spirit that Buddhisu^ still preserves its 
paramount position as one of the greatest religions of the world. Judged 
by such extcnral standards as the numlrer of its adherents, it can still 
claim to he the biggest religion in the world, in spite of the fact that it lias 
long ceased to be a resurgent missionary creed. 

The decadence of Budtlhism and its ultimate disappearance from India 
as an institutional religion unfolds a sad talc. But It tvill Ire a mistake to 
suppose that Buddhism as a spirhnal force ts extinct in (he land of its 
genesis. It lives for certain, but in a fonii totally assimilated to Hinduism, 
so that it is not easily discernible to a casual observer. Sir Charles Eliot, 
in his monumental work Hindtitsm.Qnd Buddhism, tjuotes uilh approval 
the view' of Hardy ‘that Buddhism did not waste aivay in India until rival 
sects had appropriated front it every thing they could make use of. Bud¬ 
dhism may not exist in India as a sect; that is because it has permcaied 
the entire religious and philosophic thought of India and percolated into 
the deepest recesses of the religious mcnuility of the present-day Hindus. 
The consequence is that it will not be incorrect to say that ev ery Hindu is a 
Buddhist, in spite of all outward appearances to the contrary. Even Islam, 
in spite of the rigid simplicity of its creed and rituals, has not been able 
to keep itself free from the influence of the superstitions and beliefs of 
decadent Buddhism, The worship of the tombs of dead pifs (Mnslint 
saints) is only a relic of the Buddhist worship of stupas (pagoda.s) which is 
not checkmated by change of creed.* 

»Cf. Aurtl Stein, SrtMrf-ftifrfrrf Ruirtl (►/ Khotaa (fluiil S: BiwXelt, toilJon, 19M1, 

pp ISO. 226, 229, 245, 247, J29, S98. 
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BUDDIIKM AS A REMGIOX 

In order to ob^'iale a natural and facile misundcrst^inding, it should 
be ckarly recognized that Buddhism, as preached by the Mge of the Sakya 
clan and as it appears in the recorded sermons in the Pali canon, iras not 
meant to be a full-fledged religion covering the entire gamut of lutman 
interests. The Buddha claimed to have discovered a jMth to salvation from 
the evanescent, miserable existence in the world, and he preached this to 
all arid sundry. It sos an axiomatic truth with the Biidtlha, and perhaps 
with the contemporary intelligentzia, that this worldly existence is full of 
suffering, which fastens svithiii its coils and chiiches all sentient beings. 
Death docs not mean its cessation. Death is the necessary concomitant of 
birth and vice versa. There will be an end to siiffering. if only one can go 
beyond this cycle of birth and deailt. This consummation is called 
which has, unfortunately, a negative connotation. The Buddha uniformly 
evaded all dtsetussion and speculation regarding the positive nature of titis 
end lo suffering. He emphasi/cd the truth that eierything is subject to 
change—birth, growih, decay, and death. Death is only the liarhingcr 
of a new birth, which necessarily entails the succeeding stages which are 
punctuated wltlt [xiin and suffering. Tlic Biuhllta did not believe in a 
permanent essence either in the subjective personality or in die objective 
plurality. He left the nature of ultimate Reality, as positive or negative, 
personal or impersonal, an open tpiestion. 

ITS ATTITUftE TOW ARDS SECt’UVR VALL'ES 
^Vith this attitude of unrelietcd condemnation of biological existence, 
it yyas not compatible that the iiuermcdiate problcnts of social values, 
family afliliations, and economic and political betterment of the conditions 
of human life should engage ihc aiteiubn of the Buddha or his followers. 
He therefore did not think it fit or necessary to prescribe the laws of conduct 
for the inevitable transactions in the sphere of the family and in social, 
political, and national interests. He did not consider it rvorth-yvhilc to lav 
doyvn l,aws or rules for the regulation of such important events in hum.yA 
life as the birth of a child, marriage, inheritance of proixiriy, death, or 
duties to the departed spirits. He look them for granted. He did not 
encourage a revolt or rebellion against the social and political institutions, 
in so far as they ivcre not morally objectionable. On ihc contrary he 
avoided any reforms which yvoiild involve him in conflict with the custo- 
dians of social and political institutions. He, however, attached supreme 
importance to the dainty of spiritual life, which could oyerride the lower 
claims of family or social duties and obligations. It is also a notia-abJe 
feature of ilie later career of Buddhism as a world religion that these 
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questions and considerations tvere never seriously token into account at 
any stEtgc, 

The Buddlia condemned the ritualistic religion of the V'cdas not only 
because it was bound u]i with injury lo animal life, but also on the groiiiid 
of its failure to bring about the ultimate good. Vedic ritualisin did not 
always, and exclusively, aim at a blessed life in heaven after death, though 
it was a matter of supreme importance to the religious aspinuit. \'cdic 
I'cligion did not despise the claims of such tcm;»ral benchts and adrantages 
as long life, good health, economic prosjjcniy, acquisition of political power 
and ascendancy, the duties and happiness of conjugal life, and devotion 
and obligation to parents, teachers, and guardians of laiv. It sought to 
govern the relation betsveen the rulers and the jioople, the lasvs of inherit¬ 
ance, the rules of trade and commerce, and all other intcresLS through 
religious sanctions, so far as their proper and equitable execution ainl 
adjustment were concerned. In one word, Vedic religion was comprehen¬ 
sive of the interests of the present and future life,* not only on the individual 
plane, but also in its extended scope of socio-political affiliations- The 
Buddha did not condemn this side of Vedic religion, and it may not lie 
wrong to assume that he gave tacit approval to it. His attitude svas one of 
non-in ter ference in these matters. He did neither deny that these socio¬ 
logical functions might have a bearing on the development of spiritual 
outlook nor did he shotv any preference for these cusiomarji- laws. 

ITS COMI-RO-MISE WITH POKULAR SENTIMENTS 

Even in the course of his evangelisiic career, the Buddha had to recog¬ 
nise the spiritual merit of donations and benefactions to the Order of monks 
and the building of monasteries. These were acclaimetl as pious acts, and 
tvere declared to be the conditions of achieving blessed life in heaven, 
though not of aiiaining salvation (nirmna). If we arc to beliei’C the stories 
iccorticd in the Jatakas, Apadantw, and the commetuary on the D/iamma- 
/mtia, the higher and better grades of life in the social scale in this ivorld 
tvere also regarded by him as the outcome of pious deeds in the past life. 
These considerations tend to prove that even rittialisttc religion came to 
regain a shave in the scheme of spiritual progress from the Bitdflhist {lersjx'C- 
tive also. The ritualistic religion of the Vetbw, which promises to secure 
these advantages of intermediate value, ought not, therefore, to have rcccivctl 
unqualified condemnation. Tliis accommodative attitude to popular modes 
of worship might be 3 concession, but w*as felt to be inevitable even by the 
Budtlha and his followers. But herein lay the potential seed of dissension 

M irdukto dttanneJ^, frrai>ri/i nhrlti l^kfttnoifa. /Vionindrrl akfiH 

abhyudtijfii n/hJnyasa hflult —^Akara in his Inirodutiion to 
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and dispute between the Buddhist Order of monks and the Brahmaiia 
priesthood, who were the custodians of popular religion. 

Buddhism was, in the beginning, a purely ascetic movement with its 
onemation to the goal of salvation, which connoted total cessation of 
metempsychosis (santsara). It coukl only have appealed to the txjmmuniiy 
of ascetics u hose number was large enough ai the lime of the Buddha’s 
appearance, es-en if we make due allowance for the natuml exaggeration of 
figures. But, even during the lifetime of the Buddha, the number of lav 
men and iromen assumed a fairly large dimension. And these admirers 
were not aU moitvatctl by the passion for nirvana. They wanted inter¬ 
mediate goods and values, such as economic prosperity and political poster 
on earth, either m the present or next birth, or a blessed life of enjoyment 
m heaven. This was at once a point of strength and of iveakness. The 
TOncession to popular beliefs contributed to the economic strength of the 
Older, but the purity of the salvation-motive underwent a considerable 
ddution, and this ms-olved a spiritual deterioration and corresponding 
decadence of religious fenour, which initially characterizes a protestant 


ITS FECL'LTAR POSITION AND SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

nnt prosperity and triumph. Buddhism could 

not enjoy paramountq as a religion. There were other ascetic Orders which 

of^BudVh "" «>Pi-emac>-. But the toughest and most stubborn opponents 
• f Bi^hmanas, who were not^imellec- 

1> inferior to the Buddhist Order, The intellectual power of the Ortler 

Biahmaods into the Buddhist fold. From the very bcginntnif the nillars 

.\laiid^|)a>ana, and Mahakaiyapa were Bmhmanas. In the later career 
^ ihc Buddhist Order, the intellectual stalwarts in philosophy, logic ethics 

|x>..cr and irndlj^r a™L“ " 
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found in ihc Order, Hartavardhana ^ras aitractc<l by ihe Buddhist religion 
because Divakaramitm was iu custodian. The porimiiurc oE the career 
and activities of this Buddhist saint by filnabhattaj, in the eighth chapter 
of his Harsacarita, is a inasierpsccc in diction and emotive and intellectual 
appeal. Divakara has been described as the second Buddha, and not without 
justiheation. He w-as the professor of all the ^tras in their full extent, 
and the adherents of rival creeds and sects used to take lessons in their own 
$astras from this Buddhist saint and scholar. The ^aivas, the Jains, and 
even the adherents of heterodox creeds, noted for their hostility to the 
Buddhist ideology, were schooled by him in their own scriptures and tradi¬ 
tions, He was formerly a great V'cdic scholar and an oriltodox Brahmaiia. 
It is an evidence of the continually resurgent vitality of Buddhism, both 
as cult and culture, that it was strengthened by a continual succession of 
teachers, preachers, and saints whose moral integrity, spiritual Itolincss, and 
intellectual endow'ment were unchallengeable. These great minds were 
not attracted to Buddhism by love of wanton life or lure of the biTarre, as 
Udayana In Ins NySya kusumanjaU and Atma-tatlve-viveka would have us 
believe. The spiritual earnestness and the intellectttal integrity of these 
great writers and tl^iitikers cannot be called in ^itestion except by a tutatic 
or a degenerate philistine. 

The strength of Buddhism lay in its persuasive ethics and compelling 
dialectics, and its irresistible fascination for a holy life fully dedicated to 
die service of humanity. The cult of the bodhisatlva, whose ruling passion 
w'as the salvation of erring souls and inveterate sinners, die elimination of 
die sulFering of living beings, and the iransformaiion of the earth into 
a heaven of bliss by the vow' of vicarious suffering, quite naturally fired 
the enthusiasm of ardent souls. So long as the Buddhist Church w'as fortu¬ 
nate enough to produce such intellectual and spiritual giants, its inHucucc 
remained pervasive and irresistible. 

PROGRESSIVE DEVIATION OF BUDDHISM FRO.M .ANXIENT MOORINCS 

The eventual enlargement of the Buddhist pantheon by the creation, 
in deference to popular sentiments, of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, who w'ere to be propitiated by an elaborate code of ritualism, 
progressively accelerated its departure from the pristine simplicity of the 
creed. The Brahmaria critics found in these innovations no spiritual 
motive. On the contrary, these w*ere regarded as motivated by sorcerj' and 
black magic with the sole purpose of gaining inferior advantages in con¬ 
solidating economic gains and communal solidarity. Wliatevcr might be 
the character of the reaction against this drift into elaborate ritualism, it 
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may not be far from truth to suppose that it weakctied the hold of Ruddhism 
on the hticUcctiialsv 

All these factors ntay has'e contvibuted to the progressive spiritual 
eneiTation and intellectual decline of Buddhism, But it lived where it 
icceived the jiaironage of kings and enjoyed influence with the sufierstitious 
aspirants for tjuitk salvation. The disappearance of Buddhism therefore 
cannot be set down to these shifting adjustments in its cult us. 


DEPENDENCE OF BUDDHISM ON ROVAL PATRONACpE 
Buddhism, of course, suffered enormous persecution at the liands of 
.Mihim^ila, the Huna king. But the indigenous rulers were not guilty 
of rcligiotis peisccution. They might be adherents of other creeds, but were 
not intolerant of the Buddhists. In every story of religious persecution in 
India the motive force nos not religious but political. The Buddhist monks 
took a luige sliare in the political intrigues and received the rcH’ard or 
retribution as their patrons won or lost. 

from the very beginning, Buddhism depended on State support and 
patronage for its existence. I he Buddhist monasteries were huge establish¬ 
ments, and the monks had to live on large-scale charities and benefactions. 
I his nattimlly detracted from their self-reliance and made the Order of 
monks more and more ease-loving. I his shoivs that the criticism of Udayana 
was not cntiicly unjustified. Even in the time of Asoka. tile Buddhist 
monasteries became the haunts of indolent and fccble-wittcd persoms on 
Actoimi of the assurance of sumptuous food and clothing and facility of 
entry into the monastic Order. The expulsion of the heretical monks from 
the monaster I es by Asoka, under the giiidatice of .Moggaliputta Tiss,^, bcaiii 
^siimonv to the abuses of unbounded generosity to the Order. E\eii the 
Buddha could not control the recalcitrants during his lifetime, fjecaiisc they 
m a inajonty. 


T here were, of courso, peruns who were inielkcliullv powcTful and 
i|xrilually exalted. But the tendency lowaids inflation of ntimher by the 
aecKWon of nnwortlly met and women wax a xonree of weaknex, f,J, the 
l^gnining. One may not be wide of the mark if tme xiirmires that even 
If the foreign invaders had not destroyed the monasteries and indulged in 
orgies of murder of Buddhist monks, the Buddhist Order wonld have 
^genetated if royal patronage had cemed tn he available in a large measure. 
In ereo par. of India where the king, and the ariaocrats were lokewarm 
or .n.l,Ierem to the Order, Buddhism languished and showad signs of decay. 

and w'iirin Vanity! "“‘•l » "nuridl in pros|writy 
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Bt mimSM IN INDJAN l.ttt: AND THOUGHT 
DEVELOKMtN'r 0¥ SECTARlANliiM IN BUDDHISM 
i n CDui-sc of t iniCi Che Buddlust monkis adapted a pjlity of aggress h e 
liosiility iou'ar<b the followers of the Vcdk finrh. This is aitested by the 
images of several Buddhist gods and goddesses represented as victorious over 
tlie gods and goddesses of the orthcKlox eotiinuinity. There is an image in 
Nalanda Miiseiiiu of Loke^vara tmnipliiig upon Siva and Parsail and of 
Trailokya-vijaya misliiiig shiicking Gnneia under his feet. This sadly 
testifies to the deviation of tiic Btiddhist Church from the pristine charity 
of the Buddha, who counsels to meet hastiljty with forbeamnte. Intolerance 
has the tendency to foster a corrcspviiding reaction from the op]>resscd. 
It is no wonder that cAcn in Magadha, the enduring and inost powerful 
strongliold of Budcilusin, the Buddita came to be forgotten^ and someiirDcs 
Jiis images treated with unintentional contumely* Thus a Ijeaiitiful image 
of the Buddha in the earth-touching jxisture {bhiisparsa-mudrS) came to be 
an object of an inipiotis ceremonial bordering on sacrilege. It tvas Ciillcd 
Dliclia BiilxL, and people considered it a religious act to strike it with 
stones and brickbats to ensure the successful conclusion of their projects. 
Luckily, the image was suncptitiously removed to the Mitseum. and thus 
rescued fioni this queer worship and unconscious sacrilege, 

THE STRONG POtNTS OF BUDDHtSM 

In spite of the iichcnieiit attacks of the opponents, Buddliism continued 
to be a tower of strengtir In the ninth centurjv in the reign of 
BaLaputra De\a^ of Java and Smtiatntt sent an embassy with hand- 
some piesents for the construct ton of two monasteries for the accommodation 
of Indonesian monks at Niilanda* King l>cva|jala endowed villages for 
the maintenance of these monks. Xara Dexa, the son of a Brahnuna iiunister 
of Nagaraham (modern BLimiyan and Jalalabad of Afghanistan)^ came to look 
after his compatriot monks and erected t^vo platial buiklings at Nfdanda 
in the early part of the ninth century- The Nalanda University remained 
a source of attraction to the foreign Buddhists even to its last day, Jt was 
the craille of Buddhist logic and Mahayana philosophy. Sanskrtc xvas the 
nicditim of instruction. It was catholic in its academic interests, and gmmmar 
logic (heluvidyS), and idealism (X^ijnaiiavada), fiesides other 
branches of h mu an i ties and sciences* xvere cultivated u ith uncomiuon zeal 
and demotion. The graduates of Nllanda uere treated with distinctivx* 
cons idem I ion and respect, and the professors were held in deep xencration. 
It h fortunate that the Pains, xvho xvere sincere Buddhists and styled them- 
sclx^cs *parama-Knug^tas in their inscriptions, laiied for nearly four ceiuuncs, 
and tiieir munificence kept the glor>' of Nalanda as a centre of learning at 
a high level. But the Pfilas were not in tolerant of other faitlis. XV'e find 
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from inscnptJons in ilic Gautta-iekhamSfa that their mmistci's trere learned 
Brahmanas and siaiitich adherems of the V^edic faith. The kings and their 
families were itivited to accept consecration tvith holy water of tile Vcdic 
sacrifices, and they respomltd with due respect. 

Under the patronage of the Pala dynasty, the monasteries of Biliar and 
Bengal became famous for the learning and holy life of their monks. 
Saints and scholars were invited by the kings of Tibet from these monasteries 
to propagate and reform die Buddhist faith in Tibet, which is now- one of 
the centres of Mahay ana Buddhism. It may be safely presumed tJtat 
Buddhism would have continued till the present day, had it not been ruth- 
Icssly extinguished by the Ttirls in the thirteenth century. It appears from 
the testimony of a IJbetan pilgrim called Dhamiasvaniin, who visited and 
studied at Nilanda, that the Buddhist monks reassembled there even after 
the destruction of the main buildings and library' by Bakluyar KfialjT. But 
lltutmish, the Sultan of Delhi, teas infuriated at the reassemblage of the 
Buddhist scholars and ruthlessly massacred the Buddhists. This was the 
rmisliing blow. After this. Buddhism as a separate cult remained only in 
iJtc subterranean region of the Hindu population consisting of ignorant 
people. 


M ITT UAL LVFLUENtE OF BUDDHISM AND VEDtC RELtGlON 
Buddhism grew in opjiosition to the sacrificial religion of the Vedit 
karma-kan^ia and in this respect shared the inspiration in common witlt 
tlic other protestant creeds and sects, such as the Jains, the Ajivikas, the 
Lokayatas, etc. Buddhism had to fight with the orthodox priesthood and 
die other protestant creeds alike. It condemned Vedic sacrifice, involving 
animal slaughter, and extreme asceticism with equally unabating vigour. 
T he asceticism of the Jaina monks was execrated as futile and obnoxious. 
I he Buddha waged an unrelenting war against the fatalism and determinism 
of the Ajn ikas. He emphasized the impermanence of all that exists, im 
eluding the psyche, and laid stress on the law of causation, In fact the 
doctrine ot praUtya-samutlutda, which is the Buddhist version of the law of 
wusiuion. has been made the sheet-anchor of Buddhist philosophy by 
Nagarjvma, Santarak^ita. and others. The Buddlia believed in the law of 
karma and stressed the freedom of will as the determining principle of 
man s present status and future destiny. He was never tired of reiterating 
the proposition thaUt is the moral force of the past actions of the person 
that IS res|wnsiblc for the miserable condition in which he is enmeshed 
in the world and also that tt is again by self-cxertion and sclfKlisciplinc that 
a man can work out his highest destiny, uiromio. in which he is eternally 
freed from all hniiunions, sulferings, and weaknesses. 
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In most of these doctrines, the Buddha has much in common with the 
Upaiii^dic philosophy. But it does not appear iliai he was ihoroughly 
conversant iviih the profound plutosophical doctrines of the Upanisads. 
He has criticized the belief in the personal soul and personal God as unreal 
figments. His criticism of a personal soul is inspired by the realization of 
die evil consequences entailed by egoism. The ego is shoivn to be the 
product of a psychical complex which has no uUintatc reality. By this 
emphasis u[x>n the unreality of the ego, the Buddha does not undermine 
the founcLational doctrine of the Opanisadic philosophy. It is tnie that 
the U{xinisads lay emphasis tt[>on the ultimate reality of Atman, hut this 
Atman is not identical w'ith the personal ego. It is lathcr impersonal or 
supcrpcrsonal. It is identical with the absolute Brahman, and the egos arc 
but tlic distortions and pale expressions of this supreme Principle. Nowhere 
in the texts of the Pali 'rripitaka do we come across a pa.<Lsagc wliich can 
plausibly be interpreted as a criticism of this supreme Principle. In the 
L’pani^dic philosophy, the ego has no ultimacy, and attachment to the ego, 
being the outcome of inveterate ignoiancc, is condemned as the cause of 
bondage. The Buddha's alTirmaiton of a Background behind the pticnomcnal 
world as something unmade, ttncrcatcd, and uncompounded’ is not logically 
incompatible with the alTimiation of the absolute Brahimm in the Upanisads. 

It is, however, a matter of regret, and a source of confusion, that the 
utterances of the Buddha, hinting at this ultimate Background, arc much 
too cautious and couched in negative terms. His persistent refusal to enter 
into a logical dissertation on the nature of nirvana and the sunlval of the 
enlightened saint in positive and categorical terms has left room for 
dissension and dispute even among Iiis own followers. Tlic reason for this 
non-committal attitude miglu be the realization of the inadequacy and 
iinl>ecility of human language to give a vivid anti unambiguous portraiture 
of the supreme Trutli. The Buddlia was obviously fed up tvith the w'elter 
of speculations w ith which the environment ivas surcharged and winch only 
caused confusion of thought and bew'ildemient in ethical and religious 
conduct. The Ujxmisads also arc not less vociferous in their declarations 
ihat the ultimate Reality Is beyond the reach of luiman words and concepts.* 
But the aflirmative attitude of the Upanisadic tbought and philosophy is 
unmistakable and indubious. Herein lies the fundamental difference 
betw'cen Vedic thought and Buddhistic speculation. 

The criticism of Vedic sacrifices, on the grountl of their ineflidency' as 
a vehicle of uUintatc emancipation, is not inconspicuous in the U|»ain^ds 
and also in the Gf(a, which has been invariably believed by the orthodox 

• Cr. UdSua. . ^ , 

* ytfto niturtante aprapya (T’di. V., 11-4.1}. 
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school 10 be a fuitliful exponent of r'panisadic philosophy. But there is 
a fiindaiiicnuil dilfcrcncc in the auittitic. The \'cdic sacrifices are nic'mt to 
confer only intenuediate goods, snch as ^veahh. prosperity, honour, position, 
and the like. The vast majority of inatikinii arc eager for these goods and 
the ritualistic section of the Veda seeks to satisfy the needs uhich arc too 
common to lie igiioretl. In the IfpanisatLs and also in the GUa. it is made 
abmidanily clear that these religious rites, tlmugh performed for the sake 
ol acqumtig provisional goods, arc better than normal bio physical actit itits. 
and have an indirect bearing upon the attainmetu of the ultimate good, viz! 
salvation, provided iliey arc conducted in a projicr spirit,^ 

We have already shown that the Ruddlia and his followers had to make 
con^ssmns regarding the religious merit of such nets as gifts and benefactions 
to the Ordei and uorship of relies and other symbols. In these respects the 
aJIinitiw of the orthodox religion, or of the spirit hehiiul it, ;yiih Buddhism 
R are too proimiiiiccd. The proper tmderstanding of these asjicccs of 

Biidd njn should mitigate the vehemence of its attack on what has been 
regal j ed as the weak spot of the citadel of ordiodoxy. The sin^iUed weakness 

namre r,r handsome recognition of the true 

nature of the average Immamty, It ha.s been recognized, even in the latest 

irorl ur"""’' philosophy, that though emancipation from 

worldly existence and cycle of birth and death (n,ok,a) is the hMiest gixid 

and as sudi shoiild be the supreme end of human life, the intermediate gwds! 
such as economic and political .self-sufficiency (,riha and knma)^nd religions 
men, (J/mnmi) as one of their condition.^, emnot be ignored or neglS 

and also recognized in the philosophical works, in spite of their picniccud.t 
uon with the problem of ultimate emanciption (mo/tm). .hat ther^i nl 

T'T'; "" »nci .w," 

T^-deai we n ' V of human nature. 

Iht deal age between Vcdic religion and the Riuidhist cult had iherefore 

no logit^l justtfication. This, on the contrary, remained a souixe oJ ron 

Mr "w'*" to the complete esttangemetu of the 

inidligcntzia from the Buddhist fold. ^ngemcni ot hr 

I he Brahmanas. who were the custodians of the national religion were 

N T' r T,:;: 

aMimiLited all the points of stitmgth that were found In Buddhism md 
<hu, s.„,.phc„cd .heir pci,ion. The i,.,, i : t 

saa ificc of temporal goods for il,e furtherance of higher interests md viUies 
™s no. on 01,cn id.. .he B«,nno,.o., The , l,t 
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PiirSnas, anti ihc Mahabharaia arc repl(r[C ii Uh exhortations and counsels 
of this nature. Buddhism, however, gathered momentum as it laid pro¬ 
gressive emphasis upon the necessity of universal love and sacrifice for 
furthering the interests of all living beings. It ultimately reached the acme 
of splendour and ]»wcr by culminaUiig in the Bodhisattva cult. I'he 
bodhisatti’as are supreme persons who made it their niissioii of life to toil 
for the salvation of all living creatures and \ icariously suffer for others’ sins 
to make redemption accessible to all. The doctrine of vicarious suffering 
and sclbsacrifice of Jesus Christ for redeeming the sins of erring humaniiy 
is in perfect unison ivith this Buddhist ideal. It was too powerful and 
enchanting a doctrine not to be assimilated by the cliainpions of orthodoxy. 
Prahlada is depicted in the itfmgaum'd and Pisnu Pmarias as the kindred 
spirit of the bodhisattva, who preferred the mission of the ameUoiation of 
sulfering humanity even to his owm salvation. 

The influence of this altruistic motive on the Puranas is not capable of 
being repudiated. Of course, the ideal perfect man who has transcended 
the temptations of the worldly life, as depicted in the Giffi (11.55-72), is also 
found to evince universal love and friendship for all creatures. But even 
peojilc (men and gods alike), who arc covetous of good things of the earth 
and heaven, are found to pray not only for their own well-being, but also 
for tiiai of the whole world. 

It will not be unwarrantal to .suppose that Bralunanical tmters of these 
w'orks were impressed by the altruistic ethics of the Buddhists, since we do 
not conic across such sentiments in earlier literature in profusion. 

SALUTAftV REACTION TO BUDDHIST CRITICISM OF THE CASTT SYSTEM 

The Buddhists were harti critics of caste, particularly of the Brahmana 
caste, and the hereditary privileges incidental to caste hierarchy. The 
Buddha himself was not above this caste consciousness.* His dcnunci.atton 
of the ca-stc pride of the Brahmanas is couched in vehement language. But. 
p;iradoxically, he affirms the sujreriority of the K^iriya caste and claims the 
highest honour for his own ^ikya clan. Had it not emanated from the 
Buddlra, one would have been justified in imputing malice to the accuser. 
The later Buddhists carried on this cru-sadc against the Brahmanas with 
unabated vigour. 

The Biiiliinanas were not supine in their self-defence. Xliis unrelenting 
criticism, however, had a wholesome effect on them. It forewarned them, 
and made them conscious of the necessity of correcting their shortcomings 
and back-siidiugs. It gave the necessary fillip for elevating their intellectual 
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anti moral kvd. They wcie constauily put in mind o! the necessity of self* 
cultivanon, because of the implacable hostility of their critics Tliis 
con^jousness of the need of intellectual and moral improvement made the 
Brahmanas gird themselves up in order to defeat and excel the Buddhists 
m sc f-saenhee and in the task of education of the mass mind through 
the 1 uranas, winch ivcre the source of the Buddhists' popularity. The 
Btahmanas propounded a code of stringent rules for regulating the conduct 
of students and iannyasins so that they could win the esteem of the classes 
and masses by Uieir suprior itlealisni. Saiikaracaiy^'s Ortler of monks was 
imeuded to be not only a match for the Buddhist Orders, but to supersede 
them m popular favour by setting a higher example. 

The com^tition was healthy and ensured constant sigilance and 
^senance of discipline. The brunt of the cnesade against caste was to be 
borne by the Brahmanas, who were made to realize the futility of appeal to 
heredity unbuitrcssed by superior intellectual and moral vinuc^^Thc 
propaganda of the Puranas, which presented before the people heroes and 
-IK-rmen, served to show that the Buddha was not the on^fpiritXiaut 

» ham dcmonacal father Lied 

to ham him phpi^ly anti morally, Prahlada had the same love for his 

an^I t'o Le “ "o‘ 0 loa poherfni 

appeal to the aictage mmd than jKrhatM the stories of selt-sacr Bee and 

« nurh^iL” he ' ““ -.-I oS n 

to make both the parties better and rise higher in the moral scale. 

the modim'^'I^bl r ^ conBtmed belief among 

Ti ^ ^ ^^httiana 3 to suDcnVjorv 

no“t‘ l^L? mtM’ « - pri^e.'«lZhc di- 

nothing to in^efere „i.,. ““ 

or an LtSVs^r;;:^ 

modem ideas, and the political ideal nf n t « perfect stranger to these 

the ...hole of India tas’^!;::^: tl" 1“ L 

cemed, it uus more or less oreanired «,r.i ■ ■ ? ^ 

to the abbot. And so long aTlie lived M ’*' 

the Church. he matmajoed his supremacy in 

ris'Zh''' r' ^HOOU 
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attached to the liouselioldcr $ life. Living on alms or charity teas reprobated, 
and an exception uas made only for the student communiiy. Besides, 
acceptance of gifts (firatigraha) was forbidden for all castes except the 
Brahmaius. The idea that a Ksatriya or a Vai^ya should beg for aims iras 
an imthiiikable horror. W'e liavc many instances in the Mahabharata where 
a K^triya expresses his aboniiitation for receiving charity/ One of the 
charges against the Buddha by the Btahinanas was tliat he broke this 
salutary' social convention and took to the life of a mendicant, though born 
as a Ksatriya. 

yVhatever might be the attitude of orthodox Brahmaijas towards 
asceticism, they could not prevent the emergence of ascetic Orders. Soine- 
times these ascetics were organized In large numbers or lived individually. 
The recognition of the four stages of life (airamos) is found in ancient works 
of Dharma-^tras, An elaborate code of rules for the regulation of ascetic 
life is found in the present Alanti Samhita and earlier works. It iras, how¬ 
ever, recognized as the last stage of life, and a person wlio adopted ascetic 
life, W'ithout fulfilling his obligations to family and society, ^vas looked U|xni 
as a delinquent. /\s a result indiscriminate ordination to ascetic life W'as 
restrained. 

In course of time, ascetic life came to command spontaneous respect 
and honour, and homeless ascetics were classed in a position of privilege 
beyond the jurisdiction of royal authority and social law.' Gradually, the 
liberty to adopt the ascetic life from any stage became so prevalent that the 
Biuhmai^ could not withhold recogiiition &om this custom and convention, 
hotv'cvcr obnoxious to family life and social oiganization it might be from 
their view'-point. Centuries later, Sai'ikarScarya Itad to defend this custom 
and justify the freedom from the observance of the threefold antecedent 
stages as a necessary' condition of ascetic life. He relied on a text of the 
jSbdh Upanisad in support of his contention.* This Ujianisad had not 
been commented upon by him, and judged by all standards of exegesis and 
textual criticism, seems a later w'ork. He had to W'age a war against tlie 
Mlinaihsakas who continued to denounce the ascetic order of life. 

Sanction to this departure from their original statid against asceticism 
w'.is rather extorted from the leaders of orthodoxy, and Buddhism may have 
l>een responsible for this clunge. In our judgement, the greatest genius 
of the Buddha lay in the organization qf the ascetic Oi'dcr and the creation 
of a code of rules and regulations for the conduct of monastic life. The 
Itomclcss monks were notorious for their tvanderlust, and often lived as 

' Cf, Adipantan: TfaySti's bll Ftoih tveavctin 

ihc lalk htiwcen ApU-titrii ami the Buddha, 

* Y^d^sharn^ vsrajet 3 . 
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indi\idual hcmiita ha\mg (heir own huv. Htriccfonvaid the monks were 
(o iis'c in monasteries as diemhers of a common orgiinijuition suInject to 
a conimciti code of lasv. This custom svas imitated by other sects also. There 
is great force in the contention of Sir Charles Eliot lltat the organirniion of 
monastic Order was the original creation of the Buddha. WV feel inclined 
to bcliew with Eliot that ‘Sankara’s approval, both in thcori,' and in practice, 
of the monastic life is Buddhistic rather than Bralimanicar** in inspiration, 
and that iSahkara ‘jicvccired the adsantage of the cenobitic life for orgatiiziug 
religion and founded a number of Maths or colleges’.'* Eliot also observes 
that 'there is some reason to suppose that the Math of Sringeri was founded 
on tile site of a Buddliist monastery’,'* Buddhist moiiasticism thus lives in 
lire Order of Sankara's monks. 


Bl’DDHBT IM'LUENCE OX RELIGIO PHILOSOPHIC ATTITLIDE OF tNDLA 

It is remarkable that all the systems of Indian philosophy arc pre¬ 
occupied with the problem of emancipation from the imperfections of 
svorldly existence. In fact this has been the keyttoie and justification of 
piulosopliical speculation. Popular religion seetns to have no influence on 
Indian philosophy. Even such realistic systems as Nyaya and k’aifesika 
scltools piofesscd to set forth the correct ]>atli to moA.^, ultimate emancipa' 
lion. It is also a conunonplace that all Indian philosophical schools arc 
unanimous in then belief (bat this world is full of suffering, and ^visdum 
lies in seeking release from the meshes and trammels of transmigration. 
1 he healthy and robust optimism of the ^’edas and the BraJimanas has 
receded here into the background beyond recognition. Mok-sa became not 
only the supreme value and the siimmum fionitm, but also the only value. 
The claims gf popular religion (dharma) and social, economical, and political 
well-being {artha and kama) seem to be progressively shoved into the 
backgiouiid. 

It rnay not be unwarrantable to suppose that this change in tire 
Bralumnical altitude may have been inspired by the example of Buddhism. 
It is undeniable that Buddhism is pessimistic without reservation so far as 
tins world and the heaven are concerned. Of course, the Upantsads are also 
clwracteri*ed by tlieir disparaging attitude towards them, and thev frequently 
aswrt that the highest happiness and perfection are to be attained by means 
other than \ cdic sacrifices and prayers, prescribed by the religion of the 
classes and masses, embodied in the Sarithitas and Brahmanas. But the 
pani hi s ia\c not been chary to give them recognition as provisional values, 
and have laid down healthy restrictions for the initiation of select persons 


“ tHinlmxm aud Buddhani 
" Ibid., p H5. 
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iiiio tlic highest niystciies- Their saluiarj caution prctctucti the sabotage 
of soci:il uiul religious institutions by unenlightened or half enlightened 
persons of ininiaturc morality swayed by hectic enthusiasm* V'cdanta, for 
instance, emphasises the qualifications of the aspirant student, and these 
necessarily can be the possession of a select minority. This also holds good 
of other systems of ortJiodox philosopliy as interpreted by later exponents, 

ATTITL’DE OF Bt^OHlSSJ TO t-lFEj ITS AFTERMATH 

The unrelieved pcssiinistn of Buddliisni is the legacy of the teaching 
of Gautama Buddha, the historical founder of the new religion. It troiild 
be a travesty of truth to attribute this pessimism to economic depression or 
political tyranny. The Budtilia was born a prince, destined to be a king, 
and was brought up in superabundant luxury and perfect case and comfort. 
He had all the good things of the tvorld and most alluring prospects. If any 
credence could be placed in the prophecies of the sages, he was assuredly 
destined, in the alternative, to be the u nr hulled emperor of entire India. 
His renunciation of the trorld, and of his beautiful and devoted wife and 
lovely baby, cannot, by any stretch of imagination, l)c set down to the motive 
of escapism. 

The Taiso 7 i d'etre of tliis revolution in the mind of the prince must 
be found in the irresistible call of the Highest, which demanded a life of 
strenuous hardship and toil. He resolved to find out the jxiih for ending 
the misery of disease, old age, and death, which no economic readjustment 
or |x>litical reorientation csin ever be conceived to eliminate. He was con¬ 
vinced that there was a remedy for these perennial evils, and the lure of the 
Supernal achievement proved too strong to be declined. If, hosvever, the 
drcaiy picture of the svorldly life seems to be overdrawn or extravagant, the 
motise is not to be traced to defeatism or disappointed ambition. The good 
things of the world paled into insignificance before the brilliant goal and 
consummation, which loomed large before his vision. The same thing 
should be said of the sages of the Upanisads who found cieiTial joy and 
infinite perfection to "be within their reach, and the renunciation of worldly 
life was not a bad bargiin. 

The rcali»ition of the imperfection of worldly life was, after all, the 
negative side of the inspirauon of these exceptional men tvho turned tlwir 
back upon the humdrum life of average men and women. The claims of 
the highest and most perfect consiimmaiion did override all other considera¬ 
tions which have an irresistible appeal to lesser men. But, after all is said 
and done, one cannot deny that eventually this negative side of spiritual 
life became the incubus and sole obsession of the people of lower calibre, 
They found particular satisfaction in drawing a*lurid picture of the world 
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and exaggerating its shortcoiHUigs bc)'ond litntU. 'I'hc result was an 
immature oiher-worldliiiess which even laid hold of kings and potentates. 
It would have been exceedingly fortunate if there had been the alter ego 
of the Buddlut, who could be the paramount emperor of India. The political 
unihution of India, which was desideinted by Sri Krsna, and die fulfilment 
of whidi demanded not a lesser personality than that of the Buddha, reniaincd 
only an unrcalji!cd dream, 1 he sudden revulsion of such mighty emperors as 
.fUoka and Harsa against political glory had an enervating influence upon 
later history, India fell a prey to the invasion of the barbarians of Ceniial 
Asia, who, after their apostasy from Buddhism to Islam, developed un* 
tramnielled brutality encouraged by the seeming sanction of the neiv faith. 
India succuinl>ed to foreign invasion and W'as ruled by' the foreigners, U'ho 
Itad nothing but hatred for India’s culture, for over eight centuries. 

In this context of jxilitical doivnfall, the exaggerated and extrai'agant 
IMrnaitnre of the seamy side of worldly life, which was propagated without 
let or Jiiiidranee by the later ttpholdcrs of asceticism, proved to be a veritable 
opium to the people. It is a pity that in this doleful chorus of other-worldli 
ness followers of other creeds also joined their voices. The Yogavasistha 
Rftmiiyaiia is a typical product of the time, and sings the swansong of national 
dectdencc and dc-ath. Religion degenerated into a device of escapism. The 
spintual and political degeneration was unwittingly hastened by the custo¬ 
dians of the Buddhist religion in India. The contempt for tvorldly goods 
became a dangerous craze and fashion. 


BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

how'cvcr, a positive force in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Buddha was deified and the masses worshipped him as 
supreme Gt^head. 1 he .Maliayana theology propounded the doctrine of the 
eternal Buddlia, which was not distinguishable from the absolute Brahman 
of the Upani^ds. The cult of the bodhisailzm. who made it the mission of 
thcif life to bring solace to suffering mankind and to elevate their moral 
an spiruua equipment, cxercis^^d a powerful influence upon the popular 
mind, Yhex bodhisaltms did not turn their back upon the imperfect and 
seemingly unholy world. On the contrary, they sedulously set out to 
ameliorate the conditions of the unhappy beings of the world. The Bodlii- 
sama cult represented a positive reaction against the extreme pessimism and 
other.worldlmcss of the early exponents of the vanities of the world. The 
result was the relea^ of superabundant creative power. It led to the creation 
of poetry, drama, philosophy, and an exalted code of selfless ethics. Instead 

o! salvation, jieoplc came to value the service 

of fellow-beings to be the surer and better path to higher life. In the 
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Gaiidhara school of sculpture and ai chi tee lure, and in its national orientation, 
i^'ltich found its consuniniaiioii in the Gupia period, and in the ca^'C- 
p in tings of Ajanta, we find a resurgence of psiti^'c devotion and love. The 
images of the Budtlha and the superb jfwpas iliai have survival the ravages 
of lime and the vandalism of barbarians bear eloquent testimony to tile 
lienchclal influence of Buddhist spiritualism. 

ft may be a pradox ilrat the Buddha, who decried the ivorship of gods 
and goddesses, was himself ttimed into the supreme God of love and 
benevolence. However, the creative impulse of the foJIou'crs of the Buddim 
spread its wholesome contagion to the Brahmanas and the Jains also. The 
Vcdic religion has no scop for the w'orship of images and idols, and there 
is considenible substance and truili in the contention of the Atya Samajists 
that image-worship was only a latter-day innovation. Whatever may hat'e 
been the psitioii in the \'cdic priod, worship of gods and construction of 
temples have become tvidespread from the first century of the Christian era. 
Scholars have found in this cliangc-over the iiiflnence of Buddhist art and 
architecture, which may have derived the original inspiration from the 
Greeks, who adopted the gospl of the Buddha. 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON LOGIC 

From the very beginning Buddhism had to fight with the orthodox 
priesthood. The Bralunaiias tvere a highly intellectual class of people and 
produced works of high philosophical merit to vindicate their religious 
stand. For this purpose they invented pwerful systems of logic and philos¬ 
ophy, This naturally provoked mighty reactions from the custodians of 
the Buddliist Church. Nagarjuna criticized the NySya theory of knoulcdgc 
and showed the untenability of its logical concepts. Latterly, logic was 
made precise and exact by the school of Dihnaga and Dharmakirti. It made 
substantial contributions to logic, w’hicli, for the time being, w-on the palm 
of victory over the rival systems. The reforms of Dihnaga and Dharmaktrti 
regarding the structure of syllogism and their advocacy of the enormous 
imprtance of induction (vyapti) and the nwjor premiss had to be accepted 
even by the orthodox logicians. The constant tussle and fight, which ditl 
not give quarter to the oppncnLs, evoked the latent pwers of logical 
thinking and carried them to the higficsc pitch of precision. Ultimately, 
it became difficult to discriminate between the rivals. Bin the overall effect 
of these logioil exercises tvas entirely salutary' in that it invigorated the 
intellect of the nation. The Buddhist logicians, who w'ere for the most 
pvt recruited from the intellectual classes, and so also their orthodox rivals 
tremendously gained by the enforced necessity of developing accurate 
instruments of metinilous thinking and linguistic precision. The Jaina 
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logicians were laier entrants into the arena^ and their debt to Ijoth the 
schools is too deep and wide to require spcclhc enumeration. It is a pity 
that the chances of this healthy competition almost disappeared after the 
destruction of the Buddhist ntoniistcrics. 

The creation of Nas'ya-Nyriya teas inspired by the bold and unconven¬ 
tional views of the school of Prabhakara. which had pronounced affinities 
svith* and ]irofound sympathies for, the Buddhist logiciam, particularly 
DharmakTrti. It is not a flippant ribaldry which led Srlharsa, the protag¬ 
onist of Vedantic logic, to declare that Prabhakara teas a kinsman of the 
Buddha.** His repudiation of negation as an object it e category and tharac- 
ieri?atio)i of it as a subjective notion are declared to be a perilous analogue 
of Dhamiaklrti's ihcorj'. 

Udayana is the last philosopher to have given a masterly critique of the 
Buddhist theories, and after that we do not hear of any Buddhist philosopher 
and logician who caused a headache to the Bralimanical schools. It may 
be because of the intellectual decidence of the Buddhist Order or of the 
loss of Buddhist literature due to the destruction of the monasteries. \Ut;u- 
cver may be the cause of the supersession of the Buddhist scliools, the loss to 
the country after the final disappearance of tfie Buddhist Order from India 
is stupendous in magnitude, Tiic loss was equally enormous to the Bud¬ 
dhist countries, w^hose intellceiiia] culture was kept alive by the emigration 
of Buddfiist scholars from India. The cultural and spiritual tics between 
India and the Buddhist countries of .\5ja were snapped by a cruel fate. 
The mass conversion of Indonesia to Islam tvas undoubtedly facilirated 
by the suspension of the interchange of cultural embassies after the dis¬ 
appearance of Buddhism from India, 


BUDDIitS^r .AND MONISTIC t'EDANTA 

The pronounced aJlinitics and parallelisms between Maltayan.a schools 
of philosophy and the school founded by Sankaratarya have been noticed 
by previous thinkers, both old and modem. SankaraeSry^'s philosopfty of 
the doctrine of Maya shows umnistalrablc (xtints of agreement and contact 
W'ith those of the Madhyamikas. Silharsa had given a spirited reply to die 
chaige that Sankanicarya only rcinsratetl the Buddhist philosophy and 
camouflaged it by distorting Upanisadic texts. He regards it a deliberate- 
lie or an outcome of stolid misunderstanding of a profound philosophy. 
Undcniafily there is justice and substance in the contention of irlhar^a and 
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Other exponents ot Ankara's philosophy that the accusation is either mali- 
tious or slipshod. 

There is no doubt that there is a Euntlamcntal difFcrcncc bciwcen 
^aiikara^s Vedanta and Maha^’ana philosophy. But so far as the tinrcaliiy 
of the phenomenal plurality is taken into consideration, there seems to be per¬ 
fect agreement bctivcen them. The unreality of this plurality is not asserted 
in the Upanisads in unambiguous language, though it has been plausibly 
deduced from the implications of the doctrines affirmed therein. Sankara- 
carya explained away the world of plurality by declaring It to he a creation 
of Mays, an inscrutable principle which cannot be asserted either as real or 
as unreal. 'I'he logical weapons by svhich the unreality of the plutality of 
subjects and objects is brought home were already forged in the arsenal 
of the Madhyamika school, ^likaracaty'a exploited these dialectical 
sveafxms with a view^ to establishing his monistic metaphysics. The later 
dialecticians of the Vedanta sdiool carried this destructive logic to the 
highest limits of perfection. They elaborately scrutinized the concepts and 
categories of the realistic schools and demonstrated the incompatibilities 
and contradictions in these atcretlitctl dogmas and notions. The later 
tlevclopments registered In the Vedantic dialectics have outdistanced the 
Nfadhyamika arguments beyond measure, both in technique and cogency. 
This tvas the natural result of the refinements of the realists' definitions and 
the consequential embellishments and improvements in the apparatus of 
destructive logic. 

It is almost a truism that the reorientation of idealistic thO'Ught by 
.Aivaghosa, Asanga. and V^asubandhu brought it perilously near to the 
afisolutism of the Upanisads.'* But the idealism of Diiinaga and Dharma- 
kTrti steered clear of the monistic predilections and reaffirmed the plurality 
of impersonal centres of pure consciousness subject to perpetual flux. 
Saiikar^rya criticized this subjective idealism of Dihnaga's school and 
adumbrated his terms of truce on the condition of the opponent's acquies¬ 
cence in an unchangeable absolute consciousness as the ultimate Reality 
behind the veil of multiplicity. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Saiikaracarya was indebted to 
Vasubandhu or Aivagho^ for his monistic philosophy. The Buddhist 
philosophers owed their inspiration to the Upanisads, w'hen they gase a 
monistic interpretation to the doctrines of the Buddlia, ^tikaracaiya 
dcrised his monistic inspiration direct from the Upanisads. and only worked 
out the negative logic in order to vindicate his position. In this negative 
enterprise, he was assuredly influenced by the Madhyamika polemics, and 


” Cf. jtlfnt/aAfrant of AjaAea (Ed. Svlwln t.^v■i. Parii. IM7), IX. 15. 
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he utiliicd ihcm for reinforcing his logical standpoint. This sv'as previously 
done also by Gaudapda in his Mattdiikya-kariha, and Sankara only followed 
in the footsteps of this niastcrmind, who is by tradition accredited to have 
been the teacher of Sahkam’s own teacher Govindapda. 

One thing is worthy of remark. Caudapda’s attitude tvas concilia¬ 
tory', sympathetic, and friendly. He propsed rapprochement between the 
Vcdaniist and the Buddhist, and showed that both in detail and funda¬ 
mental psition there was no difference and no cause for quarrel. But, 
obviously, he failed in his mission to W'in over the Buddhists, ^fikaracarya's 
uncompromising attitude to the Buddhists was most probably influenced 
by this failure of Gaiippda’s mission and the unfriendly reaction of the 
Buddbisi Church. He realized that the Buddhists were confirmed in their 
antagonism to V'edic tradition, and there was not the slightest chance of 
reconciliation. 'I he Buddhists w'ore truculent, and Safikaracarya took up the 
gauntlet and tvaged unceasing tvar of ideas against the Buddhists for their 
hostility to the \'cjdic tradition. If we are to believe in later tradition, we 
shall have to accept the conclusion that Sankatatnry'a won victory’ over the 
Buddhists and rehabilitated the people's faith in the V^cdic authority. 

Though victoriotts, iankaradlrya adopted many things of value from 
the Buddhists. The differentiation of reality into three grades, viz. absolute 
(paramarlhika), empirical (iryauabariks), and apprent (^pratibh^ika), is 
obviously inHucnccd by the similar procedure adopted by the Madhya- 
mikas. V\^e do not find any allusion to such distinction in the original 
Upni^ds. The destructive dialectic of Nagarjuna was of great service to 
Ankara in establishing the doctrine of NfSya and the phenomenality of 
the objective plurality. This dialectic was enormously developd by the 
later expnents of Vedanta and reached the acme of prfcction in ^riharsa's 
Khandana-khanda-khadya, in CJtsukha's Ci/jhA/m or Tattva-pradlpika, and 
in the tvorks of other dialecticians. Buddhism was entirely assimilated with 
the monistic Vedanta and the result w'as an enforced anschhss of Vedantism 
and Buddhism, and unfortunately not a free and frank reconciliation. 

TANTRICISM IN THE BUDDHIST CULT 

It is a ptizzle how and why Buddhism came under the spll of the 
Tiintric cult, which had a dominant share of sorcery and magic. It sought 
to acquire control over good and evil spirits and thereby gain pwer to 
secure advantages, tempral and spiritual. Latterly, in Its phases of A'ajra- 
yana and Sahajayana, it vvas obscured by symbolism, W'bich apparently 
smacks of sexual licence and liljertinism. The hidden meaning of this 
symlxilism has been shown by some scholars to be purely spiritual. But the 
external vesture is certainly a caviare to the general mind. If not psitively 
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repulsive. It wDuld have been more wholesome if ihc symbolism were of 
an innocent character. 

I’he emergence of Vajrayana and Sahajayana in the fold of Mahay ana 
Buddhism has been recently defended by Anagarika Coviiida,"'^ who docs 
not fmd it to be an unnatural grafting or a monstrosity of croticlsra. He 
has laid stress on the point that the Buddhist ideal oE mruapa to be attained 
by prajn^t i.c. by realisation of sunyata, is not lost sight oE in these cults^ 
What, hoAVcver^ marks a new departure is tliat total subjugation of the 
animal instincts and starvation of normal appetites are not deemed to be 
the condition of it. The practice of Tantric yoga in collaboration with 
female assistants is not inspired by erotic motive, but^ on the contrary, 
aims at its sublimation. The present writer^ however, conEesses his incom¬ 
petence to understand the underlying mysticism of these Tantric cults. 

DECLINE AND EJCTINCTIOK OF THE BUDDHtST CHLECH IS INDIA 

It will be far from accurate to hold that Tantric cults in Buddhism 
were responsible for the decline of its prestige or its downfall. Tantric 
Buddhism sm:\dves in trans-Himalayan countries without entailing any 
one of these untoward consequences. It may be a historical hict th.it the 
Buddhists were defeated by the Brahtnaija intellectuals in public debates, 
and this may have undermined their popularity with kings and aristocrats 
in many a province in India. But intellectual superiority is not the sine 
qua non of the sun hal of a religious sect or community. The existence 
of the minor sects and communities which derive their authority from 
vernacular gospels is a pointed The physical dlsajipcaranee of Buddhism 
as a religion is immediately due to the destruction of the monasteries and 
the mas^cre of Buddhist inotiks on a mass scale by the Turks, freshly con¬ 
vened to Islam, tvho gained political supremacy in India. This w^zts the 
immediate and most potent cause of the disappearance of Butidhism from 
this countr)- as an instituttonal religion. It is^ again^ an enignta that 
Buddhism did not live on in the memory of the people, and died almost 
umvept, unhonoured, and unsung. It is a challenging phenomenon that 
demands re-examination of its cultural values which may throw light on 
this enormous tragedy. 

It is undeniable dtat the evangelism of resurgent ^'edic culture* 
inaugiirated by Kumarila Bha|ta and accentuated by Sahtaitcaiya's 
missionary activity, weakened the hold of Buddhism on the intellectual 
classes. But it would be an exaggeration to assert tlmt this Brihmaiiical 
crusade led to the disappearance of Buddhism from India. It teas at most 

" Vide, Yian of (Publicaliofli Divifion, Co.'!, cX Ind^a, pp> 361 &. 
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^in inicllcciual nar. where victor} alternated with defeat and vice versa. 
These wo orthodox refortners belong to the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and Buddhism a floiirishing religion during this time under the 
patronage of the Pala tings in Bengal and Magadlia. Yuan Ciiwang 
(Hieim-Tsang) found the SammitTya sect to be a powerful body in Sintl 
But it was losing hold in the north-west and the south. Cliwang 

ohserv'es that the monks of Sind were indolent and ease-loving. 

it is a sad commentary on Buddliism as a religion and the separative 
tendencies of iLs adherents that these Sindhi monks had supported the Aiah 
inv-aders and helped them in extirpting the Brahmana dynasty in Sind av 
early as 712 Ic is also a surprise that the Buddhists submitted to wholesale 
conversionp whereas the Hindus sutAdved this onslaught and preserved their 
ancestral faiths in spite oE the persecutions for recalctimncc or offer of blan¬ 
dishments as the price of apostasy. This facile change-over to an alien faiUi 
underlines the inherent weakness of the hold of Buddhism on the masses. It 
was |xrrhaps too sublime and too ethereal for the general mass, and its negli¬ 
gence o£ the social sanctions made the laity too lax and flexible^ A concrete 
religious idea and the simplicity of its creed were the merits of Islam, and 
this [jroved ioo strong for the general people. Later on the theistic develop¬ 
ment in ^fahayfina Buddhism tried to satisfy the cravings of the mass mitid 
for a concrete object oE worship. This was, however, most probably a later 
innovation which was not in existence in Sind. But Mafiilyaiia enthusiasm 
perliaps crossed all its limits and made the Buddhist pantheon a huge 
colossus in which there was everj^ chance of missing the forest in the trees. 
It was too vast and too massive for the average mind, and perhaps aggravated 
conEuvion rather than o7sEaUixed the Eaith of the people. 

Buddhism ivas not interested in the organization of a lay coiuniunity 
from the verj^ beginning of its career. Latterly* it became too catholic and 
liberal and this is probably one oE the contributory^ causes of its cx[sansion 
in the Far East, The worship oE local gods and goddesses was not taliooed 
in geneni] by Mahayann. As a conserjucnce oE ultra-liberal ism. Buddhism 
tetulcd to become more or less a j>ersonal religion or a question of religious 
preference, so far as the lay community was concerned. In the ofjscr\*ancc 
of external ceremonies and customs, such as birth, marriage, and death, the 
Buddhist Church did not formulate any special rules and regulations, and 
in regard to these important phases of social life, its general policy was one 
of noii-inicrfcrencc or tacit acquiescence in the current ritualism. 

The Brahmana priesthoods on the other liand, was too pliant and readily 
gave recognition to the new' gods and gorldcsscs introduced by the Tan trie 
culls, as they thought that these were but peculiar expre^ks^ons of the supreme 
Godhead, the absolute Brahmann The assimilative cajxicity of the 
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BriEinmm:^ had no difficulty in aEisarbing the lay adherents of Buddhism 
and BuddJiist cults and in satisfying their religious soiiples by pniting the 
seal oE approval on their religious piacticcs. Recognition oE the Buddha 
as an incarnation of God teas inspired by this accommodative and assimi¬ 
lative spirit. After tlic disappearance of the Buddhist Chiitchj which 
consisted of the nion;istic Order^ Buddhism ceased to main tain its separate 
existence^ But it has not, how^cverp become cNtinct either as a cuk or as 
a philosophy. It exists in the Hindu masses and classes totally assimilated 
and hamioni/cd with the old religion. The old religion of the Vedas also 
does not exist in its pristine purity, and it has been metamorphosed into 
what is populaiiy called Hinduism vrhidt is a wonderful mosaic of xvhich 
Buddhism is as much an integral element as the old \"edic culture. It will 
not be inappiopriatc to conclude that Buddhism lives in India^ though not 
the Buddhist Church, 


A RCSUMC 

The Buddlia was scc]>ucal of the ceremonial part of Vedic religion as 
the vehicle o£ salvation. This is also endorsed in the Upant^ds and the 
Glia. But 111 the latter, we find a reconciliation between the practical life 
of the average man and tlic theoretical and contemplative liEe of the spiritual 
aspirant. The \^edlc dtuicSj which are obligatory' and do not hold out any 
prospect of personal advantage^ arc to be observed as categorical imperatives. 
The subordination oE personal ambit ion to impersonal duty is asserted to 
be an instrument o£ mental puriricatioii^ tvhich is the condition precedent 
of the emergence of inquisitiveness regarding the ultimate Truth and 
Destiny. This synthetic approacli is absent in Buddhism. 

In the UjKiiiiMds heedom from all the wwldly limitations is set forth 
as the ultimate Dcsiiny. But the ITjianisads were the closepreserve of 
a limitcrd minority of the elect. 'The Bitddha broke the shell of secrecy and 
preached it to alJ and sundry. There is^ however^ no difference of opinion 
on the ultimacy and finality of the supreme god. It is almost obvious that 
the wide-spread recogirition oE this truth is due to the incessant propaganda 
oE the Buddliist Church. 

Every' Hindu is irresistibly convinced oE the impermanence of the 
woiklly life and the vanity of its charms. Life on earth is regarded even by 
the cautious Biahmarp, who does nni despise the good things of earth and 
heaven, as a temporary' sojourn and a preparation for tlie infinite future 
progress. *1 he atvareness of the superior claims of future life vvas the legacy 
of the Buddhist creed, and its pessiniistic bias was sought to be checked by 
the emphasis on the duties of the householder's life* 

The Buddha laid emphasis upon inner purity and on the necessity o£ 
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subjiigpiion of lower passions of animal life ik tUc preliminaiy condition of 
spiritual progress f the Brahmanas agreed, but they were more realistic in 
their aiiitude, and devised ways and means for their canalization along 
rational lines. Married life, for instance, was not regarded as sin, but a 
necessary' means of race preservation and a safeguard against the proiiuscuity 
of sex-indulgcncc. 

The Buddha's emphasis upon inner purification and the futility of 
external obserranecs and ceremonials exerted a healthy influence on the 
priesthood. T he ceremonial religion was defended by them only in so far 
as it tended to bring about moti legcncraiion. The necessity of setting 
a limit to one's desires and ambitions tvas recognized by the custodians of 
the Vedic religion, and it may not be an exaggeration to attribute the 
emergence of this moial consciousness to Buddhist propa^nda. 

The caste hierarchy advocated by the Vedic religion had to be justified 
by the Btahinaiias on the basis of moral and intellectual values. Heredity 
by itself came to be subordinated to personal merits. A Brahmaiya 
without learning and moral elevation was declared to be a Btahniana only 
in birth (/a li-brahma tin ei/a sa^i), bereft of a superior status. In the 
Alahabh^rata universal love and sympathy were set down as the criterion 
of Brahmaiiahood. 

I'he importance of race, birth, and heredity was recognized to have 
values only for the social organization. In and by themselves, and ivithoUl 
the moral, spiritual, and intellectual background, these distinctions were 
recognized to be possessed of minor significance, without any relevance to 
the higher stages of evolution. The unintermlttent propaganda of the 
Buddhist missionaries must have been responsible for this chastening of 
national pride, and the BrShmaius had to take up a defensive attitude 
against their critics. 

Budflhism brought about a healthy and salutary reformation in the 
inner life of the people of India. Outside the national frontiers, it w'cnt 
a long way in the task of evolving the divine in the uncultivated races of 
Asia which were notorious for their ferocity and predatory' proclivities. 
It was continuously dinned into the cars of men and women of diverse 
races that violence and enmity only lead to frustration. Happiness can be 
achieved only by self-discipline and subjugation of the animal in man. 
These are eternal truths and will have to be cherished and nurtured so long 
as mankind docs not transcend the limitations of animal instincts. The 
pragmatic value of these truths inculcated by Buddhism in the way of 
peace and rcconcilation has been emphasized by sober persons and thinkers 
of the vvorld. There can be no reason for accusing these advocates of the 
Buddlia's gospel of exaggeration or theological bias. 
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i N n E X 


Ziilrics belonging to llic s^imc category have Ijecij groupwl together alpha- 
bctfcally under topical headings which form part of ihe general index- Cross 
references to some of these entries have also been tn I reduced inlo the general 
index. The topical headings arc as follows: 


Bi'phiip^t LiiKVTtJiiF. 

Bfnf^iiST McixitN TrM^iERS 

Bl'uipiist PAK-rwr^>?i 
Bi PPTiEiin' REi.[Gio-pjfiLczKoi>i{ic Cos- 
CKFTS 

BErClOttl-^T SEOTS A^P SC^IOC^.S, WITH 
I OR TltDHF Olr BllR!^l.i^ 

f.KVLON, China, Japan, anu Tuft 

AINA IJTEhA'IUlLK 

AINA kraJ^GTOrillLOSOFHtO OONrEFTS 
^INC-I ACES ANU I>lAlJi;cl«i 
RaCF-S and 


Stripin wn Ai phauetn 
StO-VF Ac;e iNDr&TBJEN, ToOIJi, AND 
EwKi.rwivrN 

StoNF Agf and OniFK AhjCirAFcp.O' 

GfCAL NmtH 

VfDIC and fkmUHLs.AF-S 

V'MHf: l,m:iLWLiftF, wmi sub-grol-pa 
FOR ArANVAFan, BRjllllA3!fAS, PuJi- 

ti^Xfiivan. 1>an:ia.am, VedINgas, 

ASP VFPA^litAlAliniN 
VfAHC RiTFN A.VtI .SAtRrFKIES 

V'epic Sages anp Ptrsonaijtien 


Abhaya, on PQci^ S91 

ANlijil, rurk^aira, 291 
Alihis^F^ip region, 40 
Abhyndiiyay I8S 

Abioluic,' doniliccl, JI5: fiaiure of, viewr ot 
Ad^'Aita: ami Biiidky, i75 
Ach3cmctiian(A). age, ISI; coiHafi witli (sniltB, 
i^h peiioci ttL I3L 
Aro^mism, 172 

drxivyit (m unde? Jaiiui ReL-pli|L 
^iKcptA) 

Adhi^hJUta^ adhtdahra^ aod idcfi- 

tiiy of* Sfi4 

Adkicca-xmrijtfiSdnr 591 
AdhidahmM eNiijaiUElun of niiivcTfic, 551 
Adhik9lr£v5Lla, S55 
AdhvdtTTw^ 5^ 

Adiv^I{s>, 65, 7ti 

.4dfs(a. Klivij-iiiiB’s view compretl io, 393 
AdiatiJ Vctianta,. 17^ 

AdvDiiiHTi^ 439 

Allien EiirtiiLi sfHrJit in and mrtc system 

roPiiparcdp 13 

Afj;|ido(i). counity* 43-46; Ucriv-Btion, 50; 

link lictwcm India and Trim* 51 
AT^hsiniHan. contacts wiili India, 147 
At|;han Rlateau, irtadlc of ihc I’nthsm tkc* 
AO: Ti^nbn and Gmk names of* 45; 
rivers ri^ini; [n^ 45 

Aganufib 210, 4lfi; cIiAmticrisEics of, $5 
AgHosiidsm, 455 

AhaFa-iuddhi, and mthsSrft iUdiM^ 454 

(sec also itndirT Jaina ReK-nhil. Con- 
eepu). 400, 40i^, 409, 414: and Brllima' 
nism, 85; dnctiine of, 77; evTiluEion of, 85: 

filfj 


— Coftiinned 

explained, 431: Adrtind, and nuiiirT, Indian 
trait, 77, 85, 86; i^oAon for dtielDpiiient 
in India, -SO 

and funeral rites^ 260^ 201 
Abomfs), 89: invasion of, 50; and Aavhtiw, 
75 

dljriyajiai/j Aryan rrajdlc lamL HO 

Aiyappaii, A., OB* 102 
Ajania, features In piiiitiogs, 73 

Ajas, a Utsa tribe, 225 
AjSEia>Uini. Kinjj, 226, 227 
Ajita (Kciakaliitkalin), 5^, 453: aEhriHii of^ 
544; earliest Indiaii nuHTriali<iLi. 597’99 
djiiw, 425 36, 459 

A]ivi(.%Ti)kaW (set Makkliali Gos5la), S89* 
31M-95, 45l: Huddha'S oppmiiiiiii lo, 5*2: 
coDteprion nC 597; their 

cpitlict, 59fii: live kinds of alomt 
admitted by, 506: origm of the s«t, 597? 
phElosophical STandpoiin of, 394; scrip 
liirp?! of , 394; MCE or kIiooI. 395 97, 439: 
SIN elasses of licitags cmimcraied by, 596; 
two kituk of Tficasetl iiersotis df=KrihtNl 
by, m 9J 

Ajrtanav£cla, 455, 544, 545 
4/ddtoAiiijr (sttptiiN), Jacobi's views on, 453 
AkHia (dimnn), 405, 425, 424: (oka-, 403, 425; 
afokii^ 405, 425 

Akriy^vSdaf-diti.^lt {s« Kliia^ Kassapa), 390, 
344* 545;_ ti-pcs of, 544 

itfmvit, V'eclas a.^, 192 

AJeKamlcr, iniaBion of India fiv, 151, 255* 
401 

AIcNarKiria. diy of world itade* 152 




THE r.tfiTl'RAL HFRtTAfiE OF IXHIA 


Allciiiii, on iiiictiiliEliit I0[? 

AUrckU (w ^'iivcdir^as umicr VWil 
- . .>P *49. S59: HOiilaijty vr'tth. 

mail 31 iTiTHtifUaiimiA-. 

.<MI-tiuli;i cnipirirV itlc^l vi* !S^ 

A\ykt^ (A4iiar>). H4 
Aiito^ha^oir^, hi-i Hmrtumalikft, 401 
vUi 3 j^rik 3 Covindj. Ui^ deJcnnc of VdjrayArui, 
59S 

(rce undtT BuiEcIfiiiLt RcL phil. Coti- 

CiCpE>) 

An.iXJjsoTi!!, his in orictil^ 154 

An33^iiil9n«lcr. iimliaici: of .Sariikhya isn, SS4 
Ani^niuii IVq^roklih in, 7H 

Afitler>oiip iwohihJc fangl^ by* lOS 
Andhm, flliirhiniic rnn llCl:^iorI^ of. S 
AfUariksa. ^►f; IW7. 204; -iihStNi, 205 

AfXonfltHiru miiteplioiT id, !t77 
An I h lopciiTiorph E?iTJi. tiicviiibiliEy of, lEi7 
Atiiiotbus I. 155 

Antjvjiliitil (scr J'^kiiflha KacrSvatla)^ sMl of. 
539. 59J-95 

Apriinia (Fraijcsa), 40 
Afmngratm, 431; rsplaiiiain 432 _ 

Apriias. Afriib^ tnown in Atoh^hhamia aSj 

147: kiaowii TO PSiiini. 510 
570, 505 

A mil invaders. aEkcl !l^il1tllii ni^nkl, 5t>0 
Amlii!!' Iniliari EmJc wiill, 140 
Arrbrr, on Drjon {.haracriT, 

Ar(a)hat(») (w aUp lliuhihisi Rtl.-pliil. Con^ 
cepbi; Jaiiia Rcl.-phib Cjniccpla), ran 
so; life-aiom. 590 
Arl!^Dik. 1?H2 

ihc rnuuckaiu nii Ifidi^j 155 
Arnold, his IVdif 2H5n 

.4rr7i4t O^mninff). Imit an^l lhawor of s|>wh. 

205: Vide* on, 293 . 5l3n 
Ariha {pumiAriha), 165. 211. 4IS. 564. 501^; 

ils plan: in 1iEiL% 105, I06 ti 
Afltr/dSiirn (mtc Kali^ilya). 54 ti. 157^ 507 
AnindhatT. star. dtE^wini; ol. 257 ^ 554 
A Fundhitfl' fiv554 

Ilkiiiij. school of V&ik Inicrpntatidn, 
525 

Ar\aTi(n) (hsx liido^Arvans). 2S> 35. 79. 67. 
90, 129. 152, 144.'I4H. 224. mi aEEilwk 
Epwanfi iA.-oiiic:n. KSj aTii!| authors of 
I mins rivilijtaiion, 127 2S; chaTar leiisTki 
and conEnhoBkins of. R4'H6, 130. 2Mi hail 
a roTikmrmi cub lire. 215: coEiiparrtl wtdi 
Dravidiari^, KL 93-<84: diaktEs spoken by. 
56; dolithfK'iq^baliC, 2ch early irult\irai 
hislors'. 157^58: carll’ dcvclopmenl in 
India. 186; early scttlemenEs |n ]n<ltaf 
I5H; early socio-polLiiral nrypni?4HiDn. 33- 
.34: el hill c and cultural inOuertce, 20: 
expandoii in fndia. 54^ 48: and Indus 
eivikmiioti.. III. 125.. 127-28. 1511-59; in- 
Hux fniltl AmbtlaEpian basin. 20: inva¬ 
sion nf todLa. 56. 159; in Imn. 150: a 
linj^ukstie noncepi. 17. 129: noi averse eo 
mkin^ Sfldra wives. 227; orijipnal home, 
views <kn. 157-39, 144: profcMioiis follawal 
by, 229\ Tfli|i{i(7n of. iS9; kj;-V"cific, 157, 
Mi* 145; Rft Vedic. disposal of llie dead. 


A n ark(h)—Cotiiiw m nt 

125; \Wit. trii|KirE.incc of huTSC and 
tow ill iheir life. ]28: and H-afaring. 128: 
socictv. a inoTirsgaiiiOtis i>fic. S5: ihrory of 
Scandkiiaviaii Imine nb 129; iwo RTcaE 
gifrs oL 555: views i>n tniiiioEaEioni of. 
129. 1,10. l3Jn 

An'ani.'un, eriEcrion of. 129-30; prirnttivc. 

espansimi of. modern paTallebt. 153 
Arsaii txpaiidiESR aExa theory, 

155^54; grtFU]^ of. M-55: indo-, 73* 74; 
i^pread of. mialerii parallirls. 152. 135 
Aryan nninerah, in Bos'h ar keui. 149. 148 
Ari'iiiarta. 129 
ifjflWlldmA-xj'iiib^ ideal of, 8 
A?iJa \fim>r. civibratLon. 79; ainlact wbh 
fntl Laris. 148 

A*>ka, 144. 15«. 397 k 459, 468. 4B9. 492: and 
Amlilhisi flriler. S99; CAnllltil of, 510; 
edkii of, 70. 445: missionaiy propaganda 
of. 156: nionintitnlji of. Acbaemenian in- 
lliu'nec on. t52: pillar edLciiM cif, 4iil 
.4fr.piirri tree, wcirshippesl by Ajivikas. SIH 
Aspimni. nix ajiseis for an. 365 
.dirjErmeu (reireacs). 15; descripiion in Sanskrit 
literal ore. 8: life and i mining in. 218* 
21920 

AhamBA ^stages of life}, 389: four. 66. 217, 242 
Aunrhpnipal. library of, 149 
AssyrnnPersian arl. influence nf. 152 
Asirya (see under jaiua Rel.^plnl. Concepts) 
/fslj'^a. dnrfiiFrn.T, 414: philoMipbets. 310; 
stIkhiU. ,189 

AnHhya^ or Savuitaviida. 433 
A^iir^, dieir ivar wiib [be gods, 229 
Aivapati. leaches Lirtdn3ak:t. I7l 
Aikarvan. I83i a^-wiaied with iniellcelnalism. 
210 

Alhcneils. on relalinm nf India and Egypt. 156 
Alliens. Iridian philo5opliers in. 155 
Atman. I70. 197. 5D|, 577, 415, 421. 423: and 
brahman. 359 40; Jaina tnrieepEiori ol. 
430■57: meaning nfT 541; nni enianaieci 
bfirii Ond. 331; pure. 422: as Self. 559: 
L'paniyaElic view of. 564: whether one or 
many, 560; ^'‘aifkiav'^alkya on. 364 
Atman (m; al-so AI man and fmdgala under 
Biubltii'il: Reh'^pbil. Ckmcepls; ^nd Atman 
anti jhm uiiiEer Jaina Rel.-pbif, C^oncepts) 
AiLS[ric(s), 87; of tnifia. 7fl-K0: of fttdia. traii-S 
oF. 7H. 70; anti Indian pbiloKmhical ideas, 
79-80 

.4rwfrirfl:f. 416 

.'Vtcrta. 131. E40; on Aryan snriciv, 224; and 
bngui^ic hislnry of India,' 151; and 
ineiric<, 287 

.fnidvd (see abo under Huddhi^t Rel.-phil. 
tkkneepts: and 515va|, 174. 180; root cause 
nf liTilldage. |79 

AvirtiddhakaF:. 5rt9n: Barua on. 399 

Babyloniajn)* tfeiiics. |4K: and fndii 148, 149. 
150 

Radjik^tbaii. 44 
Badarika-tnainq, 56. 41 
Bad{a)rinarayana, 14 
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Zlalnalulallp MmI IlluralaK 455j oZ, 403 

Ziaooc^, A., hi^ view of ?lS:ili£ra.^frian^ 

HjLkli fwc Vihllla}, 45 
Ball* V., nceiJitalic liiidif h\% 105; slionc im- 
plcincnii. diwcivcT) nf* 03 
Batoch.^. hiMory of, 50 
Balucfkfstsm. -16; rca^^on^ for fiSTmin:^, 50 
Bana(lkhalia). on and tin kinfps, 34; h h Wnrjfl- 
rndln, 587, 570 
Barafimia (VarahamOSa). 39 
Barili, A,, fvn fiuliaii b«:lic4, 174 
Bania, B. M,, Jiii jJ/im'Ajs, 59Sn, 594n, 597n: 
liis .4ie?Ai4 find His rnscripiions^ 461 n; on 
dale of BudEJllist «Cti. 4^i^; his History of 
Prr^Ruddhiiiit indim Phtfosaphy. 5^11 n. 
50 ^ 1 , 39311 , 505n: on POra^a Kavapa, 
590^9 i; view of Ainitnii itkhrpikaa and 
Avinicldhakiajt, 599 

BainlliSyana, on ex.thnciioii afier death. 555 
Havcm ^BalivlonK *ndian trade wiili, H9 
Bc 41 si fable, Aunric origin o/. 79 
Belvalkar. nhsertaliol^ In his 5y.drprw of Sans- 
kfii Gmntmar, SH5n 

HenL-dicl. RniK on use of Icrm rrace\ 18 
Bengal. head fottn of ^wople of. 2H: nicsa- 
ce|>liaU of. 29; ir^iia nf, 35; icxracolUs, 
Sc^ihiin inllucnccs on. 30 
Bcnvenisie, ankle on Tocharian. Nln; opi- 
nir>n on ‘rocharian, 142 
Blijdntlj5]iu, laina asedk, 4l8ik; spread reli^ 
gion of AfahivTra in Deccan* 401 
nhadrlvaka^. 49 

(see CTta), an kama, lC6fi; and 
pu;d riiuah 82 
Rhagavalatsj. 450; sdiooh 453 

(see at^ Pnrar^)^ 17911; and dcs'o- 
ijfin, 165 

YljfjagiTEvri-.!^i7fra, Makkhali CosSla's philosophy 
ill, .395 

B/rtfAtj, volt in Pan'mL 509: differeni from 
upasanM. 382; -mirga, 450; piveH nf spii^i- 
lual life, fW: schrxpl and ntnlicaiions. 3Hls^ 
of \'eclic origin, 382: ->x^. 180 
Bhaiidarkai. Dr- U* R., on ^tc of Buddhist 
jiccis, 461 

Bharaia, liow Inrtattic emprnor, 251 
BhjTaln-Bahikbqjlin episode, 435 
ttharaiii’yamt or Indlfinisint dtid Sand^rit. 60 
Bhas3* 295. im 

Bliaija}! Diluita. on UrtHdi-Siiims, 284 
Mik^cnrya, 590 
187 

Bhhcapaii, Rufljra as.^ 139 
/f^ju(f 0 Zejila Pass knowTt an, 43 

Bjildusara, Maurya etnpetor, 153 
Ftcdan Paw, 45, 46. 50 

ikfd/iisorii'tf (see uiuler Binidhisi Rel.-phih 
Cotitepts) 

Bracliyrcphalv. 20, 21, 28-29, SO, 32; in India, 
views cm distribiiiion of. 22 
Rratiley, bis view' nf Reality, 375 
Brailnu (?« Brahman). 225: expanding 

cinusficss, 327; meaning of, 359; -minidihia, 
313; the 516 
Brn^^rjuir^»(A), u/^dsnndj for, 385 

1—78 E 


Bo>/jniar^r%7, 222 

^nirfnrwrana (see under Buddhist ReL-phIL 
CjjiiMpis: Jaina Rel.-phil, Concepuk 86, 
242n^ 431: dlstiphticf, 222; eKplaincd, 432 

flfahmadvaita^ 441 
362 

Brahman. 186, 4J5: the Alisoltite, 343; ilie 
AbsoluEe, no uftasama of^ 379; as bliss, 
3Hli boEb effitieiiE ami malCTial cause, 169; 
cannot lie rbaracieriied, 175: irs rharac^ 
icristk^, 169; cnnceptlon of+ 79; foncep- 
liofi of, as transcendcnial Reality, 539; 
ami cTcalLEiti of ekiTieilts, 344; debued as 
170; is evcryEliing, 170; imma¬ 
nent and iranscmdeni^ 344; impersonal as' 
pects of, 358, 559: it* nauire, 174, 220; 
fliTgiijjtf, 3S8, 362, 384: nirgunff alvd 

j^gui^n^ 169; as nw^impritVa. ]7fi; nnn- 
ilifferenre from individual soul, 171: not 
aii ideniity in diference, 176; quabhed 
and aliwiluEe, 378; 558, 5^, 571, 

577, 584; as jHi/irTci/«irri:rt, 170: and Self, slg- 
niBcance of klcntiiy, 176-77; ii sut>}ecl. 
177; target cif Om. 3ii3; trarisccoclimi, 172; 
two for™ of, 558; ultimate Reality in 
llpanisads. 169; Upani^dic view-point of, 
169, 170; npiiuind on, 382 

Br^huianaiis), 225, 232: attltutle luwanis sscclic 
life, 587; and Buiklblst Church, 578; 
challenged supremacy of Buddhism, 578; 
Cii| 3 ^v:a¥ta, interesting rad a I group, 29: 
rlass. not responsUde for caAie, IS; of 
different pmnWcs, cephalk index peaks 
of. 28; and houschofdcr‘5 life, 584-87; 
ideal of self-sacrifice not a]ten lo, 5lH: 
infi lienee of Btidtlhkm on, 591; Ka'^hiuir. 
'Arvan" type. 76; and lay adlierenis of 
Buddhism, 597; migration fn>m casie to 
ntsic, 214; XampOtiri, 20; h^ampildn, 
their ^ioith Indian origin, 26; p.itriarchs 
of Bitddhism. 578; pillars of Buddhist 
Chuivh. 578; pricsibtsod, rctognijed 'Hiri- 
trie gotl* and gmidrsscs, 596; ftaclkins to 
Biitldhisl oiiidmi of casic. 585-86; realis' 
lie aEEituiie of. 598; dvow hvperdnlklio- 
cephalic |ieak, 24: "Iclugti, iheiT Vethlid 
origin. 26; Veildid sirain among, 27; Vedk, 
ate meat. 217 

Brihmana-s fliimtiirc) (see under Vedk Lit.) 

HTahtiianical, altiiuile, BuEhlhisni iu^pi^ed 
change in, 588; Hinclllism. cimtribmioiis 

ff(jm Dra\idiaii‘5|Ka^king people,. 81; phi- 
lo^tophv, its empTiasiv on eiiiaiidpation. 
5«4; Writers, innuenre of altruisiic ethics 
dI Biicldhksts on, 5HS 

Brahmanism, 67. 147; accepts Jaina and 

Buddhist ideas. aS; bodhisaiifyi ooncep 
lion struck deep Tuot in, 575: four nages 
of life rccTtgoi^*d in ancieni worts of, 587 

Ptahmanisihits. 392 

ilra^mn -yrDrai (see IVdapilfr-SfiDw under Vttltc 
Lit.) 

Brjihmai jda. 455: and Vi jdauaVada* 570 

Brahmivaiia, 129 
22li 

Btohmodyd^ 239; riddles, 255 


THE CLLTURvlt HERITACE OF INDIA 


Br^nJcfiitelnp on branch fng cii qI Iniia- 
£tiro|>can!^, JS5 

Brcjl. ub&cnuLlcKti on litigiuge, SjBOn 
Bfhs.^paij philrHopbv, maEcrialbtiiH 342 

(ibc> (iscc a^Mi Buridlia), 9, 

227. m, 4Q0, 442, 44fi. 451 . 45S, 
^37* 4T8, Am. 50». 5l3. 553. 
580+ 584 p S90; aiiiLinmc:-in of 5orf^n+ 47^j 
aEEiEildc la aiU5lcriEEo, 457 h ailkuijf Iti 
probleiiu nf M]ci:il life. 576: aEEiEiiclr lo 

V^lii: ir’liji^icifiii, 577; aiEtiudc tn watsbip, 
525; avertifln la nwE^kpUysic^l spccylation, 
402 S3; his (Hi^AitEdJ aTid wJ^ldj+ 555; 
in bK of KiJtiria+ 462. 502; bitili- 

f ibs'c of, 136; boni in atniospliiirc at 
rrc spvtilbtions, 561: na^ll of Hi^hiCil rc- 
volulkinLjred mind of. 589; ddiai la dl:^- 
covfn al palh to salv:al iofl, 576; Cum Rill- 
dct|iCT tcacbifigs to hcImi ftw, 
47^+ 5Q6: ctjindemnaiiuii of rimalEs^in of 
V'ctlaSr 577; u>ni|ticii af 5tir^. 564; cmitifc 
boily of, 514; criLJtbm of pcmanail saulp 
583: ciLiRrjtioTi af, 5W{-tll. 593; his ctescfip- 
tioit nf ilic stale on aEEainRieiit of ^jan- 
Tjifisnj-jd. 555: did ion used In', 442-48: did 
nal ori!;iiiaEe iJiHlirine uf Karoo. 557: 
DIpaRi^arap 310; dlKaiirsc H'lih At^T Vac- 
chai^ilap 5S3: cllscoiirscs ai CfdKnikOta, 
313; di^uurst.^ wiili 515tiii^kyapuiia, 353: 
ehiL-ritciiit of setts afier dtiain of, 504. 
3J6: cm|jhasis on Four Noble Tmihsp 
41^: empha'iis oti inntr purJIiLatJCiii. 398; 
his cthicsil leach iiiKs+ noi denied by Malta- 
yanisEs, 505; on Itis irspcriencc of nirvana, 
352; eKpressbn of grief ai demise «f. 507; 
fiimr qucBiicns he was relitciani to ansu'eT+ 
555: fie^h itiUTprctaiioni given lo ilic 
sayinj^s of, 505; .irul headship of ihc fJrder, 
^47; u irwramatUidi nl uod. 597; in- 
6iientcii on the tiiLntl of, 559: h%i dis- 
mune of. on media of preaching, 
^61: inciaphysicaj mmicpEionf altoui the 
IxkIv of. 508; 'Middle Path', bis ctnphasis 
on. 399p !Ip2j mnliasik OltkT+ his origiTial 
creatiuop 34^8; monistic inierpreiaiion lo 
<loclritiei of; 593: (us Nohlc Eightfold 
Fa ill. 54 D: Noble Eightfold Faih. emphasis 
nn pnttiice by. 462; not al»vc c^ic can- 
H■iousne^^, 58.5: his not km of nini^^a, 
^65p 3Sl; oTganbalion of ascelic order 
lis. 507; ;ini! oiganiiaiion nf fiiurch, J3: 
origin of his <leiricanon. 479; original 
anthiit of Vij]uinav3da, 57lJi his jjari- 
npixflwff. 554: pertottaliiy ami leacbings 
Sif. 462: pessimism, a legacy of Ilfs tcacli- 
iiigSp 389: hit pliilosophy summed up> 465- 
64; practiMnl RT.ffrffi^-a, 562; preached 

linpiibr form of his irachingSp sfe ques¬ 
tion of habitual dkiion of, 443; reached 
ninth nf MmMhK 550: real l.nDWer 

of Veila arid Vedinta. 562; Rrbitih, his 
Ixlief in. 462; reli^tio phiknophic thought 
before^ 359 6i: rrNgiuiis teachers deso-ibed 
as hereiLcs bv, 390; hii renunciaiinnK 
causes of, m. 589; hvtiatfimUuta fumni* 
Kience). criterion of. 447; his special 


Binldha—f.'DnfinTied 

lowers. 474; spirit of t4iw+ )mporEa.ncc 
aiiacbed to by+ 437; superhuTnan, re¬ 
garded as, 491; siiprettic itiipfuiancc to 
spiritual life aiiached by, 576: his leach¬ 
ing said to be HelnvSiia. 391; ten ques¬ 
tions nitCKplained liy+ 463; his three kinds 
of body, Sfafiay3na eutlCeutioCl of. 316; 
his unwillingness lo preach truth, 505; 
his vicwi on Atman. 463. 365: bis views 
on deaih and iiliiniate ReabEV, 576: bis 
viciK^s on Aufriff, 564; his views of Truth 
identical with Upani^dlc views, 362'65; 
his views on Vedre sacrincei!, 562; on 
viiMm, 567; woi^bip of, 523, 390 
Buddhism. 67, 147, 389+ 390. 4IS. S45. 598: 
achievements aiid contributiortii. 573: adap- 
tahilkty of, 489: attituilc to life: iia 
aftermath, 389-90; aitiiirde to secubr 
values, 576-77, 3S8: its Brahmana palri- 
archs. 578: Brahmanas .^tubljnm oppo^ 
ncTiLs of^ 57R; in Biinna (see Burtna); 
cause of different grtPiitis in, 436-57: in 
(icyIon (see Ceylon); in China (see China): 
Compromise with popular scrilimcnts, 577- 
78; Its ikparture from simplicity, cauv» 
of, 5794U9; its dependence on royal pa¬ 
tronage, 380; development of sectarianism 
in, 581; different concepis of in, 

547-49: ifisappeafarice of, sotiie caiiies, 
575. 593’96: t^ly, attituele lowards mhei 
systems uf ihought. 432-34: Early, nielhods 
of inierprciatiun in, 447’30; Early* its 
ilioughts cbsitnctl under tliree lierLtls* 
452: Early, w^hat is meant hv. 442: in 
effixt on caste system. 12: etghiccn sects 
in, 458-fil: III emphaiia on universal love, 
585; es-sentially dociHnc of no-Kuil. 541: 
First Council 'of. in Rajagrha, 46f»; first 
Mhbfii in, 437-56; fourfold iiiiiglit in, 44«; 
four modes of mindfulness in, 448; four 
noble truihji of, 448, 477; ils hohl on 
the masses, 396; In Indian life and 
timughi, 575-98: inlluence on art and 
architecture, 390- inffnenre on Brahmani^ 
cal a IE r Elide to ascetk life, 587; inhucricc 
on lilatn, 575: in Japan (see Japan): 
karma, kinds of, according lo, 540; lay 
ndhermu oj. 597; media of preaching 
aduptnl by, 461; and mouistic ^'edanta, 
592-94: Newari, 99; noble eighifold path 
of. 4r48, 472; not meant to be fuH-ftcdged 
religi-ofi. 376; and O'rihuclox priKlhood 
and protealani creeds, 582: outward march 
oJ. 489; paramounuy as a rtligbn ncier 
enjoyed by. 578; its peentiar pcisiiion anti 
source of strcngili. 578'79: pre-canon i cal. 
435n; primitive, 318; progressive devia¬ 
tion from andeni moorings. 379’80; pure- 
ly sscciic movenicni in the Ireginning, 
57R; ill relation eo Verlinia, 559-74: as 
a religion. 576; rise of Early* significance 
of 455: I Is ruihless extiiictian by Turks. 
3B2; sebook and Kctsof, 456-502; separaiist 
tendencies of its adherents. 596; some as- 
peris of Early, 442^55; spread to di^ermi 
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Budd Fiufd 

countrirs, 4Hfl; siroitR points ot. 5S1-82; 
Tliird CjiMiiifil i>Fk 464^- Third RcheamI 
ofn 458;^ ItJudu p{<Klf 

niml liy, 525‘ in I’ibcl (sns Tilici)? iw(* 
l:>rancha of, original terms uwd for, 5135; 
iu ihofolil elhiol end, vic^s on, &50; 
and VaJIc religkiti, muiu^l influence, 
r^omliip of local gcKk and ^oddcss« 

in. 5^ 

Biiiildhi$i(»)p 5^: siltnii^iie cEliics of, iri'^ 
ntiEiiec yn Braliinaniol wriiert;. 585; 
eriticistm of caslc ^tyilcmp 585'86; doclrinc 
of Karma, 55iJ-42; early, 305: niRiicnce 
on aiiceiks o\ mhet 38f| ; lu¬ 

ll ueney titi loftie, 5^1-132 * inlluMKo Oki 
Tcliji^a-philosophic atlkUide or tncHa. 
588-89 

Buddhist Church, decline- akul exEiimiinn in 
[nd[a. 393'97 . dcsiaiioti from charily of 
Biiddhr, 581 

BL'kiiiiitsr LtTiRATfhC; 

Abiridhammak^ia. 488. 475 . 495. 494^ 458, 
497, 498; ClOmiikcntary nn. 480; 

reruraiiokk nf soul ibeorj' in, 471; 
-iniift/ivfi, 475 

Ahhidhammnt$fni’iQt\g&bn, ui Aourndilhi- 
c:5r>a. 484, 475 
i4ifi^rir?mr|>ik-nrFi|p^/jii. IB 

.4FJti(Svur{-d/ivSnfl)'5fi/m, 455* 554 
Afif^ifitra Xih^ya, S9I, 59in, 399. 512. 559; 
ten IkCkTEk sceUi in, 590n ; iKcnEy one lay 
arabais in, 557 

Apadina (Avaiiiiia), 446, 512, 516. 577 
Apattmi i%rjj -Sufra, 515 
Ariytf-iiiiriytxim-Sutla. 451 
^tyffd/rdi-FM-jan^rir^^ira, on idiryn/g, 568 
A^taiahiurikS'prajitS-fraramiiS, on Nfahay3na 
origin, 5E7 
.•T^fAnArarAar, 442. 443 
^IfftnLwWnT, on kinds of A^rmn. 541^ 

Aludana (set Apaillna) 

Avaiathsaka rlass of, 494 
fiodhisattivbb^mi, of Asai%3, 515 
BrnhmajSh^SuUa, 542. 591." 399 
Ciiir/n>^r^ Wrarmagufitn Viuayo^ bask lest 
o\ like l.fi schocFb 494 
C8|^ffAaFiiFiim45/[anj^fl-5Eillo, and KarrtiaH 
5SS.59 

CQ Jn Malafikyn ^Suii^x. S.'S5 
fJ^h^ilFFirAn 5Grrn. 480, 495 . 514. 516. 517: 

nn Ecu hhuHHA^ 522 
/M-flifrj/n-.Vufirn, and Karma. 539 
t}bitrrinmf>nd^, 434 r 577; on nin-Hnn, 547. 558 
D^nTnmasnFl^aF/t, 540 

DharapjTs, 486; tul lections of nkaf;ka1 s|>ells, 
516; importance in Mali6%anisin, 516 
/17^/fa Xikaya. S98n, 4S6n, 5^2: on llmldha's 
534 

JTT^wfPiw, 460 
Oiijamddna. 594 
Tijjhtctn Seels" of Vaiiiirnktra. 469 
rjffndrf-iryGArf, 495 

Ouhyyisam^jii (Tenlra). 519. 520, 532: Bnd- 
dhiii paniheon crystaltirtii in. 525; Unt 
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BcbDiiisi LtTfAAti lu-'-^oni/nncd 

InciilcaEed doeirhic of DhvanI Biiddliaf, 
529: marts f^innin]^ of BhyanT BLiddlias 
and Ollier dciiicf, 534; on means and prin¬ 
ciples yf dcity-rtaliaation, 319-20; on 
naiuit of kealiiy, 487. 488; Iis origEn and 
early hisiory, 5Si: k^nlijecLi dealt in. 487: 
anri Vajraylna philmophy. 52£t 
Hfniiyana, icxfs, sipFecial powers aiErlhuicd 
to Btiddha in, lexis. warnEnp; againit 
maiiiraic ntual* in. 486; Tripi^al^. In 
autheni icily not ilispuEed by- Xlah^y^isiv, 
515 

HitfttUakau S'edanEic inllucnec on, 562 
JSiaka[s), 4n, H4, 158. 159, 394, 512, 516, 
577; and BnddEkalkood, 446 
/dfdiAd(i), -affli{r-^dl'Ad, ^tahl^^sakas in, 467; 
i?nt>eru^ 149; ArrrAosndfin, and SIOTV of 
^iDiimrF, 149; Malflhitbkatia, anti AnrFFur^ 
537 

jFbTFk^-pr^^.ifhffFiu. of Vasikbandhii, 468 
/fTnrr^ijddhi, on nattirc <af Tnjih. 487-88 
Karijur, 1 Lhetan coUccilon, 302kl 
A'ffrajqdtf-En i^hd, on fFod/iPMlIlinj, 512 
fCaihlfmlifm, 2S8in, 460. 461, 46H, 469. 472. 
477. 510; on BuetdhisE minor schools, 475; 
on laymen aitaining ArahaEshin, 557; on 
pliilo^rphic lieifts of 5r.ili3sal^^>kikas, 476; 
on phi fysoph k vjtisii of Rajagirikas. 478: 
oik re Tat Jon iFtlweekk cilia and Anrmn. Ml; 
on Vicm*s of ^l.ihlf^rkas, 467 
Afli/iaiviJi/m-mmnieniaii'. 481, 468 , 510" 

on cilia and Aerr^nn, ^41-42; on four sut>- 
sccis of Andhrakas, 478; on vira^ of differ- 

eUE scciji, 46t 

A/riiffcfdAo/Kff|/nr, on irin^iia, 547 
Lnfil^rkfoFKa; liiographv nf Buddha. 680 , 
491. 505n 

ijiAkkvafitra, 5[ali3ti5nic Eext, 486. 569: 

-Sulrd^ on Yogicara dnctrinpi, 483-64 
Madhysmakd-katikS^. N5^'^rjiina"s pliEloseh 

phic vieh's in, 481. 48In, 482, 483 
AfndAtftFnnAjr-TTtfi, 38!ki, 483, 567n 
3fHiljo6hi|eAn-dA5mi;T, Clhinese loinslakton of, 
497 

AfaASin8y6r7. -dMrorti. 4S6; ridyaraplF, 497 
Atahaniiidiia-Sutlanla, 542 
,^ra/j8iirddeot. on coni|>eteiicy to artaiti 
Fiihfj'Snu, 556 - 

.ifn/rdfMiriiFirhMFFFi-^Eika. 509. 532 4f 

Mah?il?mjniip^ra mi tBAasim,K^Tjum\ com 
nkeniary. 480 

MahSsjaniiipi^ta-Sfitrm, 495 
kSi}h^i*aipuiyn':!!fuirASu tarly text of Vetulla- 

Vadins, 49f 

AfnAiTE^/lju, 397 

on 5rahl^t>g1kEka^Lakoliar]i- 
vadins, 509 10. 513 
3fahi]vatka literal nn!:, 515-17 
ktahayjftua-iamfmrif^aba, of Asaiij[^, Voj^ji- 
c5ni eoneepls expbtned in, 49t>-97 
MahSySna itxts, early, a remarkable feature 
of, 515: translations of, 516 
3lahayanH^ works, cause of writing in Sans¬ 
krit, 461; phiVisophiral c^^pbnaEkm of two 
yffFtrtr in, 5fM 
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FL OMIIST LlTER.ML'lif— CPWti PliJfrf 

ilid/ZiTiiiiifl iVt*^a, 3%«, 550^ on ninrann. 

5=^1 

,\taufian iHuj4ikft{fm. 305. 4«7: godi Slid 
gi><klfs«i in, &i!3 

Mdiprdnp^rViJi. 44%, M2: (m BiklsSba'a fNfrl- 
ninmiNi, 55^^ <mi liVJtJCn aLUiniHR ATaliat- 
^hip, 537: N5Raaciia*i vitfW in, 540 
(MrtTj)sarviialiiiiil Vinaya, 4^ 

Netiift^kafana. 44»; cnmn^tiiiary on. CK' 
plains jn-iiQnynli kir 5^3 

iNiikCcya woric-"*, men I ion of ports in. 4n 
Ktipannay^^ya^. DyddlisKl doilies iOr SSOn 
Pail Nik3™. 544, 5tJii 
Pali Pijjkaa, Mi. 512 

Pali :ibscficic fif icrticcpHnll 

in, 332; positive ai^iiiun atjoui XifUEfl in* 

50? 

PdP^rni'iprxidtiirs^Jtnjni^n^ 4^ 
f^alika-Sullmitii, on lavnicit becoming ord- 
htiU. 53H 

I'aiti^rtibhidA-maggiSt, 4413 
Pelcnwfflilf. on AanPio anil Afl fP^Jai'ipoAd * 541 
NifirJifJutia's comiTKrtiary 
on. 4lii0- philosonlik vicn^ e?q>rcs5cd in. 
mi -itifm. baMC tCKi of ifaP5v5nists. 

515: test!, 404. 515. 5l7: iior^bip of 
Binlilla in, 525 

Kdldiid in fM. on bli» of oin^nd^ 3541 
Rcil^KjiPinilrt on ^UctdbJTC, 550 

Sait^Htdham mn-mfi ijipariyaya Suiia . on ^ifr- 
luoiTj 551 

iri<fd^ipip^Mi-jdA£a/jd, 50fp 
iddd^parppKT-po p^E0nnlur('injl m). 491 * 4?M', 5W. 
515. 517; nn powers anti virtacs of 
312; wonl!i of ilic Buildha 
slightly modified in, 506 
hMlhana." 524. 320; dracripiicm i>f gods md 
^ors^np ill. 527. 520 

dcsoipUcvn of Dliyanf Bud¬ 
dhas in. 534 
^dnipIrfOirnM 5nird, 5IG 
^3pdjfiiniiplmld-3ufta. 5S7; on Sianpna 
s«(s, m. 305, 3M. 398n. 39^11, 455 
3 ddpvnrid Xiklk^a, 39 In; sjniiv£riati<jn l>c- 
iwcer iifk^Yatik^ Brahmana atid Ifutidha. 
3[)&09 

5dnnfiirrernarjdd( cplsodf of Natidl 

111 , 325; afnl ipinnnd. 5-if4 
.<rA^ HipnurrR^a nf Siinidd'a. 527, 5f^n 
3 iiRA^ 4 /i~i 70 hff(^ 5 nird). 495. 520; on 

AiiiUSbha and hii parailii^e^ 515 
S^i{matffiaia-i4tAaHl. 392, 54!!^n 
SulTaisr^kbra. ol Auiiga. cKplaiiaiiull of 
'rftahd' aiHl ‘Mppii" in. 303; Mahtnana-, ami 
L'palljyadic alisidntism, 503; MaliayaJlic 
ic^t. 460 

.^uifai/iTiffrd, on irrri^jw. 340 
.S44iM Pifatff. on Bliddliirn /Arjri ppi ruSiiW. 534 
3m-ajv3i^^pf3 Pnrena. oil Adibllddlia, 551 
Talljilf. rilitt^n collection. 5412JI 
Tainra(v). 330; are psychic icldices. 519; 
wide pnbUiily of. 527 

Taiiitic wyrU, im origtn and eioluiion of 
ckiiiec. 516: Tcaliiatkui of the deity. 521 
rdlkti‘Mifigfu/Ed. of ^nlaraksiia. 5^. 526n 


BiituniiST Lmvic.miRE—Confipjueid 
Tripi|aka. 516 
f/dsna. 59411. 454 

iajmtfkMtka I'crics. on Realiiy. 463 
I 'ffrsagrtffff/ja. 461 

cocmncniaty on Abhidharma tests. 

4fi9 

f iwjarW-twft^pu. 541 
t'trmya tifuha. 45611, 512 
rbttdd^n-md^a. 473; dcrinilion of ftdppiflm 
ill 559n 

Bndilhist mcmasteriesr 

Aldiayagiri. 490. 491; uplield 3fah3ySiiic 
views. 510 
DakV^hinlRiri. 49f> 

Jag^ddali, ebaiFs of Taitlra in, 350 
JeUivanaiiblJta, 490 
?pfnliavib5ra. 490. 491. 495 
NalaltdA, 4»0. 497; cliail^ of Tanlia in, 530; 
cjadic of Mah^ina pliikiviphy, 561; deS' 
irticiJon nf. 5St2; theory of Adiburliltia 
nriginaiiL-iLl in, 550 
Odainapuri Vih^. 52S 
ValahJli. 497 

Vi1rniiTia.4il5, 502; chaim nf Tantra in. 559 
Buddhist mniiEs, hosiility m followers id 
V'etlic faith. 361; Indian, contribution in 
|>opiilarizing ManiravSna in China« 497. 
inasuicre of. 395; toot interest in iitolitipl 
intrigues. 309; Sinillii. supporied Aiah Jn- 

VadcO. 396 

Biit4iitiST ANn Tochdi^: 

Agntia of Nilandl, 497 

/Xmoghas-njo^ foui[id«i.1 Chen-yen seel. 497 

Aiiand^^ Burmese numt, 492 

Aniridia, dimiple of Biifidha. 59L 456 

Annifignvajra, 466. 327 

All urittkllia. on Riiclilha's pfrrzMJrfSpjat 534; 

on ilrtnise of Bmldha. 507 
Anumddhacarva, on caicgoric*, 464 
Asihga. 460, 464. 494. 513. 526. 527; Chinese 
inicresi in wxirLs of. 495; liis Sfld^rapMt. 
529; his \ulfS(ankarfi, 54>3 
Asvagho^. 527; his ^Taddhuifi&da-Sutfa, 460 
Atiia (Dff^aOkaTa irijftSnalf^ 502 
Bhavavivi-ka, fcmncteT nf Sv^tantrikas, 463 
Ih^^lhidharm.i. tiiugUt Buthlliisin in China, 
496 

BiHlhi-^ena. 5nnth Indjait luonk. accnnipmiicd 
Diwcn to Japan, 439 
RudiLhadatta. 443 

Biiddha^lKt^. 392. 393. 442. 443, 539. 342; 

on 506 

Eiiddhapalita. founder of PrasanKikas, 463 
Bn-iinn. his cnUeclinn of Bnddhlsl teiLlS 
in Tibet, 502 

Caiidrakfni. his rofinnctiliry on NagirjunaK 
463; a l^rasaiigika, 463 
Dliamiinpalai 443; his commentary on 
.^lahfnrddf^sa, 356 

DhaTnaakTni. hi^ conirlbutidn co logic. 591 
]lharniap3la. of Nalanda, 497 
Dharmarakya, iraiislaied ^mii^yur-dAySna- 
3nl.paE into Cihinese 

Difm^ga. 497; ht^ conlnbutkin to logle. 591 
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l>Tpari^;iia i^rTjnina* liivilcd lo rctorm Bud- 
dhisiti ill nbrin SU2 

Divlic:iTmiliElrj, ch^i^cttriicd by Biilft, S7fl 

(iavalllfiati, 43ti 
Giinani2ii, A^7 

Hjri^'^rnisiii. rounikT cit Sai^iasiddlii k’-K^x^L 
474; pliilt?!*at^ic vicHTi^ 474 h 41+4 
liidrAEdiiiti, S27: ex|Kiiicnt Vajnyani, 4ft7: 
ptiilo^opbii: vicivs, 48S 

KuimojrvA. hifi CltitiM tian-^btiaii ol 
Naj;iTjiiiui'^ work, 4jftb-Sll 
kiim^TJlbbdliap 473, 474; hii 
or Df;F|0^ii‘crXiNd^^^ii!3j[Jr4ip 473 
\fabzd;eva« his five 4 ^p 47h 

47fi 

Maliikka^^^y^p:!. 43I&P 4fifi. 509, 57B 
[hfali^iil.i'vva J hcr^, 499 

Mallitiidi (^lahenfln). louk Biiddhivin la 
CWIoiIh^ 499 

^laiEreA'anailiM, Cliii;e^ hitcrcst in ivorki oL 
49(i; cspcsricisi dl 

^fowEaliMUtEa risisa, 492, 3S0 
.Xlu^allana (MaiulRalvuyaiia), 399, 599, 57S 
LV^iriuna. 277, 481, 404. 494, SOfi; crith 
tired Nyiya ihcury of JiTKiwlrtlyt, 59i; 
carltrat isiMMicfit ot Midln-atiiiika SchoaL 
4S«ip followers divitkd inlo IWd |poup, 
483; WtG aod workii, 4S0-glJ on 'rM.ifjfti!!', 
3W9i plltlo^ophii: vitnrs, 481«fi3: hU ffdlriS- 
ifli?, S89a; and 4S2; views on 

di^coiHscs of BaiJdhii, 4fll; His views *111 

ninwjr/ap 55Q 

N^-»^na, uti 549 

NifhiTcrt. 50(1 

Pa^linak-ar^gllO^ap 4filp 475 
Padina^siMihliava, iniioduccd Vajiay5iia in 
Tibei, 5»l 

PdraiiiarElia, 49", 49ft; traiL«ktod 
itft^ipfrrigrd/ia inw C.IhincK:+ 49fi 
runtiap 45ijp 487; diAagretmcni wiili 5fab3- 
k^^yapd, 4li6 

Revatar confercTLCC of 7£M) fnoriks pw^iided 
by, 45« 

^InijraE^iia, 522; invited lo preach Bnd- 
in 'filjci, 5Mh taMght ranim at 
NSbruia, 539 

Naniidcv-a, liii Fiecflyw, 527 

Sarjtia. 527 

SaripUEia {ftarlpulra)^ 399; 458^ 509, 57®; 

Ills diaingiie wLih Awiaji. 571 
ijhiii Arahaii, 492 
5iLibhadra, 497 
5rdab(lfia, 475 

kTnidra, hi^ Chinese Ufanslation of fliiddnisL 
icxiA, 497 
fiildniinali, 497 

T5raiiiilia, 283; his hiiiory oi Buddlibiii m 
l^ibeLaii. 303 * 502 

Uplii. 45B ^ , 

UtEnia, and Sctfia, prnpa^tLHl Bmldiof^iu m 
RiirrELa, 4?l2 

UttarSjlia, pinpaK^urd ilicniv^da in Upper 
Burma, 492 

X'ftjii (Vjrjin) monks, 4 37+ 45S, i50n 


BiiniKmsT Mt>Nk:js asm Trj^OLEAS—Cu;j haired 
Vajmlxslhi, Inclian mtnik. founded Clicii^ 
ven seei, 497 

Vasubaiidliii, 471, 484, 493, 497, 52fin; hin 
.4IJ^fndJioriiTja^ifir, 408; Cllincse iniCTCSl in 
works of. 496-; his /ilarm prmf/j^nd, 4fift; 
originaUy a 4^lft 

Va^iiinitrap 475; <111 Andhrakas. 477-78; botik 
nn 'EigllEectl Setis', 459; oil first ichisiu in 
Buildhi«i Safigha, 470; on views of Kukkti- 
tikas, 477 
X'lnltacli^ j, 475 
Ya^i+iniira. toinn+entaloi: of 
koia^ 4d!l 

Bndilhist ^>rtler, dlsappemrance of, a stiipm^ 
ifouA loss. 592; oTgani/ation 588 

Bniklhisi panthDDii, desekipinenil of, 528-27; 
dheisificaiion of, 524; ndargcmcnE, re¬ 
sults of, 579; five ramifies oU 534 

BiantllFriT lU^tllKON: 

AElihndtlha, eotl of- 532: manifcsiation of. 
551; cirij!»rn. contcptioit of. 530; origins eot 
of tJhyant Buddhas, 532: as supreme 
del tv, 531; X'ajratUrarj, vvointion of. 5S0« 
32 

Akyohhva, 529. 527: dcsrripiinn of, 532, 534: 

gmls aiul giNidevses cmanaLliig hunt, 535 
A mil ta. 513, 520; dcHription of, 532. 

534, 535: presiding deily of Sukhavajf 
heiiVell, 52ti 
AmiEayns, 527 

Aii}ci|;liiisiddtii, 520; <lcNrripEmn iif^ 532-53, 
514, 534J 

Avilukiie4vara. 480. 512, 524, 527 
Blmiyajyuraja, 512 

Biidhicillaskjra, creadtni of Dhv 5 nT Buddliaj 
bv, 532 

Buthlba AmiiShha (Amida), 493, 500 
Btidilha Maiinr^-J. 527 
Huddhii Vairocaru. 495, 499 
CiaEur .Vfuh^rSjikas, 527 
Cint^ma^i family, 535-50 
Uuniin, 527 

l>citv(io), eqnipnicni for rcafiraikni oU 
519-21; i:^Tiliiiioii anil vbuilhjtlon. SIS- 
19: idt-niiiv wiih worshipper, 521-22 
DhyonI BudilhM, 520. 527, 5M; their eon- 
sons ctr.. origin oU S32'.H: and ihcir 
familici. S25-26; live, Buddhisi panihrsm 
tell Efts round the Ihmry of, 530; five, 
docripiimi of, 525. 534: five* embodi 
tnmU of five j^flfidhcUf, 534 
Dve^ famify+ 534-35 
Ekajaiip 523 
Gaganagauja, 527 

Cods and goddcsscri, leijon for faigt titini- 
Iktt of, 521 

Guanliaiu of jptes, foiur* treat ion of, 533 
IlirilT, 527 
Ksiiijipirhtia. 527 

530; five. progcniiOR of. 525 
53. 530 

irx.an3, ^tU uf Ak^obhya. 534 
MahahralkmH, 598 
MahSkafa, 523 
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Bi PfUTiST PAvniio.v— 

Malio^Ehinuprapta, 512 
\bh2V3Lr(bciim. ^97 
Mzitrcii^A. ^27 

^raniiikT, ^Lti ot l^aiiiasiiiibliavA, SSS 
5fanjiii]^Eiuu, 527 
MiiAjiim. 527, 53J 

M5rk]", 527 

Mtih:! biTiily, iiieI ]*(ii4ldcAsr!i> i*l, 535 

P^cliiisilhjlp, 527^ BcHlIit^EEvj. ctf AnnE^hlM. 
555 

Pili,i{j3ira, ^ktj qI" AjniEjIjihi]. 555 
FrajAaparaTTiit^. Sakct nf Vajnidbara, 531 
Pr_L-'l'anlrk R-cith, 524-25 
Itiijja bmih. 4in\ nf, 535 

k.iin^iiijjni, Bodlui^ttv;! tif RaiiiaahqriiljlifSiia, 
535 

kaih.isjmbhava 520, 532- iIq- 

tri p Lion of, 334, S3S-3li 
5akii3. <if DEiyaoT UiicUHnas, 525; X'ajovUnic 
r.niitq>iioi'i, 324 
A31va 327 

S^Lvii FtudiTlsa, 500, 327 
Sain^tnE^l^badt^, Am, 512^ IkHJhivilivd. 405, 
535 

riiinily. gtui^ atiil ct\, 536 

5iih1lallSda, 527 

Siiiihavibrr^ltfA. a 527 

Tara, Jtikti of .ViiaDK:ha^iddhi, 53li 
[ jdi3|*at4i<^!t), 508, 527j Elicit fciiaalc counUT^ 
[ans, Lrcaiioii of, 333; -marnialtt, 532^ 
wnrsliip of, 573 
IriAamavataja, 527 

XairomiiA, 520' dt^ripiion iiif, 332, 534, 555 
Vaiirav^ina, 527 

VajraElhaia , 530, 535: viw* on lapcctfic form 
£»f* 53132 ^ 

\'ajiniIh3(vKvati, Sakli of V^irocana 533 
VajrapSpi, 5i2; Dodliisaliva of Ak«i 
l»h>j, 534 

VajraT^awia, aisih Dhyaial Buddha. SSS 
^336^^^" *1*™-^*^ of Ai]io|'ha'(idkIlii, 

Yania. 527 

Biuhfhiii pbifoMjpliLTii, kii^piration iktivcd 

ffijm Upanr^ili by, 503 
B|!p|itll!irr RLMoiO-riOljQ:^i>fi3c €oM;t?T?5.: 
itflf wjrtrt, 463- }i< I iiaJ nirani II^ of, 47A; diJt ■ 
Irliw of, Maliayank aoEl HTiiayanlt 

t'icWs on. 479 

/rr(a)fNir(j)^ 309; -hood, 446: -Hood, idria of. 
47rt: 'finjocf, \EafUly3niAL concepiion ofr 
479: TtAolE aginin^t, 46H 

465: atlUiil meaning of, 473: 
ffrnayatik and Maliayanfc %Icwa <m, 479 

drtJi3Prtf/j^ mcffiiaEion, ^kBittsI, 320 
,4$omf^fio nine, 467; ihrre. 47(1 

Atman (ice Aimao), and Aiiiinian, 564-66: 
kiiiid(ia*» vicw> isn, 563; Buddliht and 
VfiiQniii: view^ of, 563 
At'at^ms, four, 451 

yfi^to^, two covcis of Triuli, 364 
4t‘(Vf>a (w wfdyo), ancl kSma, 565 64: it* 
meaning and »Egni£H:arMO, 437, 436 
Ayntanas. twelve, 463 


BtiiioiiisT Relic EoriirLi>5opiuc CkiNcEiTS_ 

C^ntm^d 
i^ala3^ five, 44fE 

mjriEEial .stages!, 522: ten, fianm 
of, 52211 

Hifft. grrin-svllable, 5IH 
Ik>dhL 446, 310 

Modhicifia, 5fahay5iiii: conception of, 5Jf: 
tiicanin^ nf, 46(i, 521; and /fJliyrt, identity 
of. 525‘24; Vajravana Kkiicepliuji of. 522, 
524 

hftdhisattimi^'^^ 469, 47 f. 4K5, S03ii, 506, 
534: alinit^Eie fiiTiLikini of, 514, 372: 

roiircpliui^ 47H, 4H(i, 464, 51 (M2; cretlli- 
Cil for InaAlcnn^ SlG: <lLfrejreilt 

M'ngcfi. nf spiritual pnjprcss of, 41^0, 514- 
15: Hioayinlid; cotiDcptlon of. 530^11; Im- 
pnrianre aEiacfied hy MalignaAgliiku!!. 476: 
nKanin^ of. 479: iiuilEirarioctK dulict of, 
461; 572: Tibelati imdition alxitit, 517: 
azid w-nribip of tath^ga^m, S75; Y'u^aLlr^ 
concepEJon fjf, 4S4 

tkMibisatlii'a cult, Biuldliin^m culminated in, 
5f*5; ^m%vih of, 510: reaction against pcs- 
^inti^m zif BuddhiMii, 390: released crea- 
Eive power, 500; source of sErcngih of 
RKdcInivin, 579 
BcHJIilMitva ideal, 57f-74 
Boilhi>^Eivayaiia, 363. 512: uieanfng of, 4fln 
HTahmahhfliit, in nuddhistll and V-cdSnEa, 
562 


itTahttmitHwya (sec bfuhntarmyft}, Buddlia^S 
einpbajks on practice of, ^3; Buddhist 
conucktatjon of, 390 

tfrahmaitf^iiti, in BiuldbiAin and Ved5nta, 
562 

Bra/im4it'j7iyni(j}, 434; four, pracEice of. 4^ 
Budd^fi(j}. 473: in Fab texts, 50*h powers 
ascrib^ to, 469: iransceiidcnt nadirc of, 
475, 476 

BuddhahEKjd, 446: idea of, 470; Mabayanist 
concepEkni of. 479 

Buddha j^cauii, 442, 450, 434: fpirittial 
aspect of, 444 
Bkiddbayana. 480, 503 
Cfianu^ 540; AflriJTjT defined as, 539 
f.'clo iPiiwMlfu 444, 451: ixptni of view of 448 
fbVjfl, 445, 451* 452 

or deldcf, SJ9 

(see Dharma}. 399; MiHUnka, 447 
fJli^rerpiii* cleaned, 320 
nhitrifm-naimmya, mean Eng of. 556 
nharmarnnyats, 478, 564, 563 0; cnicr 
genre of doctrine of. 517; (^fnayanlst 
ileinal of* 479; Mahivatiist emphasif on 
505: and pitdgala4Anyam, Zitah^yan isi 
a^-iettion of, 479 
463 

flAnlxxj* crglitrcn, 463 

Dhutaiigju^ 491 

.Itfirtccl. 520 ; int >ybclivuioin 
Ob 520; iokoUam-„ ftiur, 470 
463 

l-dciticnts, of the tniK'cnie, 4tH. 470 
Et^nripaiion^ four s(( bcrclinaic ways of, 

■l-f J 
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Hiifl^iisT RrLiGJOPfriLO&DriEic; CXiNccprs— 

tloniinufd 

Jhana^ f«»iir siagc* Ci^p 451 
jfij rtj3i<flif5^Mi 

BiiildhkSE ikiid llJiidu 504 

Kfi*iitrta-vip^faSt. 54 I 4 . 54 

Kfjrma (sfc kifTmn}, 404, Vt5; d(H:iri»r ofp 

r34B-52 

Ksrutm, in Viijr^^5i\ap 488^ 122. 524. 551 
Kiiyai. thrijr. VE^acSni view <sf, 48^ 

54J4 

XiiMr^rdp 354 

070 

ijn^icjil jltcnizlivcL, J!iiur,i 453 

571 

.Wa/^B.i^4filrFp 571 

Maifha kc^' WEilfd of Earlv Bud- 

dlii.sin. 450 

AI^MrrB(4- ^20: lOcir p#^wcr. 525; Vajri' 
yink \ itw ofp 523 
Atanlia-pUTU^, 52!li 322^ 525 
ymyilm\a, 4T(}| ineAnmg of, 300; livornldp 
5(i0 

S^iana, 591; , 440, 448; 

-dojJHina. 591; ftubbrmi^oi^tmjiuiti-^ 440, 
448; aitUfyaft^iar^ 44 O, 440 

Xibliamt XinvriA), 452; ^riUfid ninic fur 

444 

547’54^, 570: artiial HKsniTiR of, 
470; a^pccl> oi, 555>56-; Bitddlij'ji 
mt, SSf; Biiddhhi view of. 351-52; dif- 
fi'icni ouncL'pLv of. 347-49: diHerent 
hviinnyiiiJt of. 540, 555-50; dghifold pufh, 
a :4tirc way 549; l^4:hatt>i^£cil] sipcci 
of, 352; l:iVrzl:an"i co-ntpctcncc for. 330-30; 
-Miiha\3nfc concqition of. 507, 550-31: 
M:ii>3y3iik and 7lfnav3nic views compared, 
479; tnc3n?)i lE^adioj* 10 reali/ation, 349; 
XligarjoTw’s views oOp 539-51; a ncgaiivc 
cc»nmilatkni^ 370; popiilarily In tndian 
Ihou^lru 333; qiit^r of, 332^53; iificaii^fjL 
l>ll[ Jrealijrabk^ 549-3 It Valid tDliecpr, 
ilioiigh inctc^rrilHblc. 353 
401 

443 40. 4m tbrec liindi of* 446: 

444, 445; -vimiiUt, point of %icw 

of, 443 

M\, 4ft0; icHp descripiion of, 511 
PftrinSrtmna, Maliavanic erred. 490 
Pfirimrv^trn, 4(56, 553-55; Buddba's desrrSp- 
tioii oF, 533; Biiddbiihi vie^*^ of, 534 

(.sec ftrantyit-sairiatpada)^ 
542: CK|iLiEneil, 404 

sflienie of* 449 

fVd;>lap ill ’^'^atjr^iyftna. 408, 320, 331 
/’rionSyiTFKfl, detlncdp 529 
pTfiijiyfl’iitttmtjtSda (pa(k€s-sam upfiMo), 
4-t:^, 300. 542: Hinoyani.si fortnula of, 4^ 
f*wrVH^jnrrt. tlc-iincil 520 
7Wyf*r[r.fjnrfdftn(j), B03n; j3iia, 3(15 

ill Bnddliiai SOirai, 472; dcutritie 
afp 471; 'MiM>3f«iy^*p nieaning of. 366; 
-iOny^l^* 504; ^iOriynla, HfnaySinM admif- 
tance of* 479 

Hddha^ snpcTTiatunil [Mwens, 469 
KealiEy^ ihree gvadn of, 394 


Bucjumi^t EP(jf^i*-pfiTi;05oniic Concepts— 

c:oniitiiifd 

S^tidb^f 443-46p 430; -minutli, point of view 
of, 448 

Sdtihaiia^ incaniog and sijpaiRcance of. 511^, 
519, 521 

Satnadhi (see jan^^fAdEfii), 443-46. 430, 451; 
m^ininR of, 520 

elgllE. 43| 

433: anEl tnajjba. 454’55 
Sernii^fd (sec J^ikTam)* 452; Bikidila and 
VcdSniinR on* 561; and nir^vna*, 4^3n. 
550; Vu^acira cunccpiioii of, 4’85 
,%iibTTfi-scrrTn, 478 
Saficrfatiik^. 519 
SattkMm, 542 

Mn 8 diCir 1 ^vil 0 -^iirEid/r^, ninEli siagc of 
jnmMhC 431 

Sth cDniprdiifm.iivc idea. 444 

Si(abiMlapawnaia^ 45S’^55, 545 
^Aand/joi (sec also aAnml/tai under Jaiiia 
Ri4.‘pli<iL Concepu), 424; 6vc, iJic Bud- 
dbiit view of. 530 
SpiiiEnal priKjprcvi. slagcs of, 513-15 

4C5; meaning of, 478; practitB 
pre^tilied for, 3lSp 313: anrf uadd/jarm^r, 
316 

.Sroln/ifajEnaf. 469 

,<6iivn, in VajiTiv^na, 319, 321* 322. 323, 
31Z1. 3S0, 331 

ionyeff^ ^fuilAnrji), 44 L 4^; aRsenee of snb^ 
jcei-objcct rclaiion in, 451; docfrinc dF, 
482. 567^; roioluELon of iidcrnal cotiflfei 
ihnni^li* 451-32 

Tuitra^afa^ 488; aclual mcianing aEtaebcf! to, 
478; cnrtscrratlon of bodhiviUtm as, 514; 
5r;ih5v3nic ami FllnaySnic victn's oompared, 
479_ 

Ttiihag;(ttBgflTbha^ Yogac^r^ eoneeption of, 
495 

Sltrec realms of eNi.Mcitce, 465 
TraiiKcendenial fnrdiiaiiion.H iktkaffara- 
dbyanoi'^. fouT^ 470 

Trfnifnfl (Triad), oonsUfs of, 446; rever¬ 
ence for, 443 
Tffnd, 4(i<i. 342 

l/pnyB, in Vajiayina, 4S8, 519, 520 
yytfr k 4m 

IV//u* lllrec kiEids of* 446 
17/Puind. 441; in Buddhism and Vfdailla, 
3(i7, 5(iH-7l 

liitjj^fEri (li'nMilcli), 446, 447 , 450, 452; cm- 
tral iiispicaiion of Early Bnddliistn, 443; 
in Pali canon r 444; iwo asperts nf. 441 

445; -ySnl and samaftviySrsJ, 445 
l7anc(j), di^ctcnl, 303; two. 443 

BndEibhc setti and Mhool^, eighEcen seci:R, 
lahlc of, accoidilig; lo \"asiunirra, 439; 
eighteen sccia, lable .showing origin froin 
8af3gTi3, 4E10; six uiher fccis, 4fi0; out¬ 
side Itiilla. 489-m 

Bt^tanti.sT SixTS and SoitwLs: 

AndhrtiEas (Andhakai), 461,* 476n* 477-76; 
Caitya school of* 472; origin of namCr 
477; siili^jecis of* 479 
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Apara-:iail(ik>af^ (AjMiascliyas), 45t?. 4^, 

47H- anil Aticlhrak^tr 4(il 
Iljkhitkutlyas (Bahitjni I 45^ ^ 4&)\ pinlo 
T^ptiir views. 4^7 
niiadrai^rik4P.. +t]0, 472 

4S9. 47^ 

])tiartiiaj^ujHEk35. 439. ^60^ 472: indiiCTicc 
otiiMtIc fiFdij, 472: and vwri*'!^ 

rfimp^rcd* 472: xhiiir Praiimnkwi in t'hina, 
472 

459, 4li0, 472 

Eka-vyiviihArikaji {Kkalibciliarika^), 459, 4(#D. 
47e 

C-okulikas. 460: ideni i Fir^tinqi wilh Kilkkn- 
likas. 477 

iraiinavatrik)3s. 459i 460; :£nd Sar^S^i^adiiis, 
4m, 471 

lk'EU^3diri«, ptidcHwiphic vims, 47fi: Sana-iii^ 
vadirks knnwn a5, 471: and Vatpulvakasp 
+fd 

KTnaianst. 474. 563. 510; conwptlnn of pro- 
^pinLnal 313^ ami Maha- 

yijina4 47K: a.nd Mah^vana. vieu-A Cdin^ 
pared, 505; it>eanin^ of icrni, 505: pan- 
thnin. in, SlEi: sclinnla, \'ail>Tk;£^ika and 
Kautontikit. 441; »nb-i^iH, 47^; 

ELnddha in. 50^: three priniajry >phiiiiitil 
praetke* of, 515 

Milia^nivEfft), 4i^f>; eomarplinn of hed^rf- 
51011: roni«ntkin tUal Buddha 
Ijaiitaimia the otiK 511: 

tJharaiiTs not iiiiknoHTi lO, 516: 
ddliratkon of IlTiddlia hv, 500 
R5<vapTi’a^. 459. 400: diltert^ni narnen ofp 
4/2; thrir vicwn, 472-71 
Kiikkik|ika%. 459, 476^77: thtlr 477 

fjoknllanHiZirdim {ste Maha.'iu^liiika.ii), 45p. 

4liQ, 476. 47H. 5lD. 516 
5r3lf|hvainikas (see MatwvSna: Nagarjiin^i), 

460, 4S7, 494, 495; and 592: 

viewn 4fl0-«3, 496 

Mali^Haii^liiLa^A), 478. 4B^h 508. 509. 510, 
53fk. 542: divudonfli of. 450, 4176: ffirc- 
Tunnent of Alah^v^na. 517; Ij^kollara' 
vAdliK, 509; -l4>kottarav3d 11171, dcificaiion 
id Bitiklha hy, 510; -LcAoiiaravidin?h, 
on hirili and enianei pal iuik of 
fpaillaina, Sll; origin nf, 458; phikMophic 
VLEWR^ of. 476-771 ^rred literali-irp nf„ 45H: 
anti 5an5^ti^[idin« comipaicd. 469; suxes- 
frf«m Diip^al Safiftha. 470; and 
~[hcra^5din«, view!! on attainmenk of 
niiditha, 500 

Mahiinnyailvidin^ (M^E 5'tiii1lav5din^>, 

461. 475: rommon appellalion of Maliii^ 
Vinkts. 510 

Mah5vana( Hie). 474. 478. 489. 5OI. 505. 595; 

<lciticiJ l>>. 52^-. BkitUlhivni. !iH2. 
5%: BuildhiMn^ enwTi?enrc of, 501’17; 
ermrepiii'tfi of Ihrec IxHlicfnf Biiildlia. 510: 
(riiiii^in :Siari5j«;i v5i!a. SOW: dt?riv«l fnjin 
iMtnc irmre? 3i% Hf nay Ana. 504: dtiiinciive 
ftatuTn nf* ,505: tWlrine of eternal Bntl- 
ilhi. ,590: dnclrine, e4*lniH>n of, 504; 
eivmcilogical HH^aning of, 501; and Hlna- 


HEBITACE of INDIA 

Almuli^t Sfcts Schools^ CnJifrnufd 
vana. noi B.n£a^niNiii:. 50-hS: biRc num¬ 
ber of deities incliulcd in. 518: |}4nihcon, 
510-36: philosophy, cradle of, 531; 

sclxooh, and Madhyamika^ 44b 

480; spirtiual practiEfS, 514, 515 
MahSvtniMn. 509: couniries pTmailing ii:, 
489: enurse of c.^panj^iem. 517: jniporianec 
of Dh^rai.iiii in. 510; oriji^i'n of. 478-80; 
original fviime of. 5|7 

Mahavaiii5:t{s>), 488. 510; conccplioil df 

bOiihiSiMHva. 511-12, 517; cnnccplion lilidul 
Jluildha's fmdyi 508; dtictrine, InisiA <kf. 
54fti: fundamental doctrine of, 505: and 
Hinayakii^t?^, view* on .^plriltial Magei, 
515-N; and niagiral HpelU, 516; an nalure 
of riinh, 507, 516; incir prcxurtoT*. -Hlfl; 
Kulxlivision* 4fVD: view* oil phy*ical 
esi*Eenre of Buildha. 479; voluminou* 
HteraEure produce^] 1^'. 515 
5rahL^Hakm. 459, 460. 466-^; diver(5etit 
^'iewv on fhmnnidfly of„ 466; earlicTi. pnilcp- 
fopliic ermrept* ob 467; laier, their doe- 
Irincj 4(38: main lencu of. 467; origin of, 
4t]fi 

Man(rav5na school (see TSnlrtc llnddhisni; 

Vajravinal, populariiiiitioti in C^iina. 497 
Minor NrhooU, 475-76 

E'ratr'kapEivAdin*. 460; and \lbha)vav5dinS, 
475; view* id, 477 

PrAsaiigika, and .SviiantTika srhools, 483 
Pr^tyeka - biiddhavaita (see HTnaviiiia)« 501 
Pdna ifiai Likas (Fubbascliy'M), 460, 461. 47(!ii, 
478 

R^Lp^kTitas. 460* 461, 478: views of, 478 
SabajayAna (sec Vajrayana), 594: AnaO^rika 
Oo^iiida's defence of. 595 
^ila. 3 sub-seci of Vctulyaka*. 510 
i^nnikiiTyaji (Samiiuufyasj, 459. +60, 596: 
view* of. 463, 472 

Sai'ikrinEivAdln* (see SailEriiSEikAS), 459, 4(^. 
471‘74; bvldgc licEWcen HTnayina and 
Vtaliavaiu* 47.1; caticd by tUffererki name*, 
475-74; views of, 475 

^i.kiyAgarilEas^ 460; variaiion* of name, 459n 
!*arV3sri^A<la. 494. 498; MahiVana eritilism 
nf ibeir *eicn(y-(ivc elements^ SOO 
?^trv5*tivadkn*. 468-71, 475, 495; iheir 

classilfieaiM^ii n^t catei^rics. 470; compiled 
I lie Aiadana*. 512; incurpor^iion of 
jafn^ duecriiie, 516; and llabT^Asaki*,. 
46W, 409; MOla , 460: pllikin^iplliral viewti. 
468-7b 474; and Soiruniliyas, 468, 469; 
ami hlliavinic^Lkns* viewi minparcd, 
4ii9-7l: Mihtlivision* of. 459. 4n0: and 
Theravldins, 4ti8: and Vaihh5*ikas, 4E4b 
468; and Vasubattilli u. 468. 498 
Saiva^iifdhi school, in China, 494: view* of, 
474 

SaiiErAnLikafs) (see ^afikTantcvIdim), 450. 460, 
475-74, 484. 4LM: thdr ^^ie rclirincc on 
Sfirras, 460: and TlierniVadins. 508; A'og5' 
caras. 5ir8 

8iddhartliika9 (Siddhatdkiltas). 4(i0, 461, 478 
Ai^vakaySru (we hBiiaySna), 505, 513 
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ASTI ScifooLs^Ccn^mufd 
^ilhai imatliiif (?iC?c Thcniv£dEni% 4ft0, 475. 
508; dc!icripLLCjn or Buddlia's Mit b^i’. 462: 
origin of. 4SS; a»«l San'SAiivSdins^ 46fl- 
71: j^iibdivision,of, 45Ek, 460: vlr^'R ami 
doTlrinC^ of* 4fC-6ii 

and PrSwngika, schoola of 
[^Iyitli.yaniik3i, 48S 

T^iitric Buddhism ( SitA) <scc %'iijr3!yaTia). 

595; Biblo of, 519: Buddfiisr |ianiheon 
owes itA cirii;iii lo, 524: causi; ot diiTcrL-tit 
stet^ aiwnRs^t 552: dilforrot ■roustiiur^is 
of its pmtriccAp 4S7: caili^^L testi of, 4S7: 
lU RfKls and ROddowt. Brahmana rectf^^rii- 
iian or, 596; in Ir^ns-Himalayan cpuoiricsp 
59^: sadhuktas, 

TSnUiciini, 523; in ibc Eqddhi^t cult, 594* 
55; t'#F/iircaFa^ [ndo^MouRokiid h;m% oE 
90 

Taihaj^acayana fwe IVfaiiajuna)^ 505 
Tlieni^Hila, 4S5* 490 h 512 
Tl1crav5din^^ Sdia^i3fav5dIn?i)K 458. 491, 
5 | 0 : in C^iou. 490; inonrpoirAitan, of 
5^d^imfriu 'E:oiii:£prion by, 5lfi: Maliay3- 
fiLd attiiiido lowa-fd^h 508: views of, 503; 
vit^vks on aiUEnmeriu of Bnildha, 509 
UcEarjoathakaHi, 4tiE vkws of, 473 
Dtiaia iaiiMp 459, 476 
V'aildLosikaj fsec ?iarfc.^liv5iiin4), 508; 
mriRin of I lie iiaitio, 468; ixl^nipn to Sar^ 
vi!«iiidin^ 460. 4fi8 
Vaipiilyakas (see VetuUa^idins), ^1 
Vajovina (si.'c Tatitric Buddhism), 475, 
486 89. 501, 518, 526* 527* 594: Anagarika 
4k»vinda’s defernrc of, 595; ilt cause 
advocated by great mtn, 550: conation 
of Adibmidha in- 551; cnnwpiimi of 
(fodkicilla in, 522; mnceroiion of yat-yam 
in* 524: imponaiKC or parii in^ 489: 
philo^phic ^ td, 487; a ptekIuci of 
hcngiilp 529; and Hiddbidbya-s. 480, 487, 
5S0; and Vajr5ciryaA. 520: Welt dassibrd 
patlthmii of* 52ft: wordlip. mairimf back- 
none of, 525; and Vogadln conception of 
iiwiftkiilxi^ 322 

^"aj^lyanEst(s)* their vEcws compared wilh 
other MCES. 467^ 488; victvs on nature of 
RealiEv, 522 

\"3iaipiiirlyas (VaijiputtaLa^), 459# 460, 484, 
41KI: pbiltysophtc views, 471-72: and Saj- 
ia^livadriis, 471-72; ^ub setts of, 472 
Veitillatadins (Vaipufyakas or ^^ctulyaltas), 
3i0. 316; in Cesk»ii (sec under Bnd- Sects 
—CcyhHi), 490-91; itlcniificd with \fahs- 
sdnyaiaviidLns, 461, 475: philo^opic viitv^, 
475’76, 491: precursors of VajraySna. 473 
Vibhajyavadinsr cociEliicting Y\ewf about 
origin ol, 475: not included in 'Eighteen 
Sects** 475; views of* 475 
\lir4anavliifa, 498: an advanced school of 
Yogicira, 497; based on Upani sads, 568; 
phlltnopliiG views, 566-67; and Siinyavflda, 
m 6-68: views on phiHosciiphEeal implica- 
tioiH of viiMfJd compared with V-ed^utaH 
563 71 

1—79 


ByntHilsT Sfos .vM> ScHool-^CuJifirTn/'d 
\lj65mv£dins, 370, 371; Vcdiniic influence 
on their theorv of m'fndrtdi. 562 
Vng5«^ni(s)# 480', 465-86, 496, 497* 498, 
562; conception of hod^n'ciiia in, 322: it* 
<1 [de-rent contepts, 496-97; interest oE 
CiEiiiie?e monk scholars in. 496: and 
5)adhvamika^, views ttnnpared, 483, 484- 
85-; philosophic slew's, 464-86; philosophy 
and Ching-ui seel, 496; a sEibdivisinn ot 
Mjhay^na, 460: iwo types of practices its 
name implies, 4ft4; and VajraySjia. 486> 
522; works^ transhiiion of, 494, 496 
3'0RJk5rins, 487; fiii/hSgarfljijflrfiJm cuncep- 
licrti of, 493' three forms of truth, their 
conccpticHi cif, 486; three kinds of bodies 
attributed lo Bmhlha by, 486 

Bi!ui3U[»ir Sects and Scitooi.5 —Bvrhs: 

Ariya’aTahanta-pakkhj (Mrainmi 8artgha), 

492 

Rkadbika, aiitl Piruparta scclii, 494 
Kovin nxi. 495-94: and Hierai itlins. 494 
5iliala SiiAgha, 492; suh-sects of, 492 95 

Bircmio^^i' Shcts anu -SriifXHA—t:r.vjj>s: 
Abhavagiris^iris (dw'elters in Ahhav^girivl- 
h5ia), 475* 490. 491 
Atnatapura fcirtjfha. 491-92 
Dhammanicika^. 490: view's of. 4i>0 
Jelavanisw(s)„ 471; Xfahilvlnic kaniiigs of, 
490 ' 

Mahavilmravilisins, 475, 510 
S^^Eiyaa, suh-sect of Phammanlcikas, 490 
"Fliersvac ('Fheravadins), hhlorv of, 490: 
lived in Mahavihara^ 490; rtlauofis witJi 
monks of AhiiayagitKih&ra, 490, 491; sub- 
sects of, 491 
V'ljsfivas. 44iO, 491 

\kiuliav3dins (Vciub-akas) (mw under Bml- 
dhLsi Secu and Schools above)* a Pham- 
niantcika suh-seti, 490; hiilorj' of* 491; 
views of. 491 

B[rpD|n.Ht ivECTS AND SCIIOOFS—ClIlVAJ 
Ch'an (Dhylna), 495, 496; origin and views, 
49ti; and Ken. 500 

tlh'm-diu {Satyaslddhi). origin and view?. 
494 

Chen-yen Olanlray5na), 496; history atiii 
sdew^, 497 

CThlng-tn. 500; origin and vicUfS, 495 96 
Chu-!<be (Ko4a). 491. 496; oriRin and views, 
497-98; and Pi4an. 498 
fa-h?iang (IMiarmataky3ija)i 496, 497, 496; 

origin and views, 497 
Ilua-veri fAvaiaimaka), 494 , 495 99: origin 
and views, 493 

Id (Vinaya). 499: ihit?e sub-secEs of, 494 
Pi-tan, an .ibhidharma nzIuwI. 496 
!^n lun (Madhyamika), 495; called 'School 
of Fhrec Treatises', 494 
She-] n El f5fahay3iiasamparigfnTia% 496: 

migin and source of inspiTation, 496 
T'icn-1 *al (JkKidhariiia-piitidarTta), 499; 

origin and views, 494-95 
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B['EW1II5T St£fS AND SciiOOLS—J aF.WN J 
HciSK> («Chinese FAAwiaii;|;), 49® 
jocki (licnilar to Chinw lu), ortKio 

and \ltw%, 30fl; three sub-sccia ^ 

K{:};pn {cotrcspontb lO Chinese Hiia-Wi)* 

499 

Kuv^ia (Kn4A)r ils origin aini laicjf (Jevetop- 
nie-tttSH 498 

Nkhifeiu 498; orpfiin and de^ejopniciit. 500 
RigOihli at RitaU ^ = CIUnne LO),^ 499 
Shingon (■Chinese dico-^’Liiji, origin and 
views, 499 

Tciiilai {corrcspjndi lo Chinese T1exi-i“ai)H 
urinJn and mcwi^k 499 
yiij:ii NetnliuEsij, orEgitt and views, 499-MO 
(■tlhinev Ch'aji)^ liistpiv' of, >500, in- 
flncntc on Japanese natiimai lifCp 50U 
aub^sccis of, SOCli icarhlngs Qt, 

nE'Emn isitr !lf:trir^ asd SCJiocuL^^Tihfrr: 
BCth'Rdams-na, origin an?! vieivs, 502; sub' 
sccES of. 302 

Bkah-igvud-pa, iwa iinpcfiaiiE sub^utu of, 
502 

PgcAugs-pa. aoel Bkah-gdanis-pa. 502; mean' 
ing i>l iiame. 5€2; origin and influence. 

m 

Jo-tiang sub-sece and Taran^tha, 502 
Kiiin-ma-pa, origin and practice of, SOI 
i^-skyii-pax iti emphaAiji ml learning. 502; 
great scholam pnxiocetl by. 502 

Buddhisi soiipinrcr 

ncngal xhooL charartcrlstics. 52®; inllutnce 
on JavaiieM^ ariistA, 529; inieresting ipeci^ 
mens of . 52® 

Bharh ui mi lings. 515 
Borolmdur images. 5^ 

Bitdrllia inugci. fint scnlptiiTing oC 525 
Uilfereiit sthcioli of, 527-io 
G3n<lti5ra school, Imaigcs of Buddha and 
go<l« in. 527. 52® 

Graeco Btiddliin, 525 
Magadha Mdiciul, chamtienAtio, 527'2® 
Mathum school, 525, 528; images of Bodhi- 
salli'as, Buddha, and other godf in, 525^ 
527 

\cpal schExil. characteristics. S29 

llhhIeT. on date of feninder of Aitvili sect, 
597n 

Biiinlelkhaml (w Cedi), 47, 4S, 40^; cdeaning 
nC 37 

Bill kill, 5[. Cm bis clauiEcaiion of Kitmooi 
ifnplentctiiiA. 94; his writing on 1ndi:in 
prcliEstori'. 94 

Burma. 53; Aris in^ 492; Buddhiwi in, 492-94 

BikMcni. on Pareoeait ckinent in India, 3J; 
on Si^mial Parginas. 19 

C^itanya School of V aiynavism, a link between 
Slaiiipur and Bengal, ®9 

reArdivtl/n, ideal of imivenml wereigniy, 0 

Calcbitla t.;iiis entity „ Anlhnspology l>cpart' 
nienE. artlia^logical culleiiiuns in, 9fin; 
archaenlngical iinestigaikiiis in 5fayuT- 
bhanj b>v 90 


Olukya period, AjTvikas in, 397 
Cambay, Imdc part, 4. 5 
Cammiade. L- A., 94: his two articles on pre- 
history of Endia. 93 

Campi. ancient Ztidiaii Emde port, jSiakiis 
on^ 159 

Cancfr^goniin. <in r&le of tongue in pronun- 
datiim, 274 

CajHlragupia (Maiir)a)i, caoiaci with Creeks, 
153; his visll lo South India with Bhadra- 
halni, 401. 418 

Gjiikpadocia. Iliiiiies in, 141. ]41n, 142 
C^Fnrid(i), 294, 308; explained, 2B3 
CBriija (TE^ligious couduei), Jaiiia conception 
of, 430, 458-59 

'Garnatkc', and Kari^iiiaka, 3Iii 
CStvaka, 399, 398, 415; hcdoiiisiti of. 342; 
scliooL 4l4 

Casle(s). dcvelopmeni of rigidity in, 84 
Gasic syMein. its eletiicnis adopii^ by Mtislitris 
and aborigitials, 12; 05 sodu-cconoiiik 
oiganii!atk>n, lb 12. 15-10 
CitturiiHia'rBfya, idea of. 34 
Caitsaliiy, law of, and Vedic Arsons, 334 
Cedi, andciit name for BumlelkhaTiEl. 4® 
Censui figures (1951) for India. 73-74 
Central Asia, as souice of brachvccpltalv in 
India, 32 

Cephalic index, and cmuial Index, 21 ,i 29; 
eriiciria nl. 21-22; d^tribuiion of. in India, 
22: Kurdish, 50 

Ceres, Roman cmmitrpart of 3rT^ 83n 
Cleylon (s« Lanka), 8n. 597; Buddhism In. 
490-9] j its indebieclncss to Endta^ 159^ 
MahSyaniiEm. penclraicd initu, 491; migra^ 
lion of Arvans inid, 20; ^iri ME^gliavannj, 
of. 4^; V'ajmv5na. Snirofluccd intUi 
491 

Ghalorliihic civihaations, coniact wiUi India, 
U7 

Chaklaean anronomy, influence on India. 150 
flhantia, R. on Achaemenian influence on 
A^ka's mnnuments. 152; on bmchycf' 
plialy in India. 21 

Chatterji, t>r. hiinlli Kumar, ami Kosalt, 47n; 
hii pa|>cr "India and I'olyTtcsia: AuLsirte 
Basc^ of Iiitltaii Civil iration and Though t'* 
HOn 

Ghattii^rb, 47, plains, mutes through. 5 
Chaiiris iK^trivas), dE dilfereni areas, their 
rephalJc index pcakn, 23 
Cbilde, CnrEloni, t57n, I53n; and aniiquiiy of 
InElian civilimtlon, 11C II In; on ar^ae^ 
oingy in lmn« |50 

China, Buddhism lu, 494-98; three roiitcf 
couTiecting India wUb, 140; and iis 
sysurm of wTitiiig, Ofi 

ChrLviianity^ Ary a it expansioi] compared to its 
rxpau-iion. 133 

CTna.^appearance of name in India for China. 
157 

Criit'wnlpfl, Atman is, 421 
City-state of aiftdcnl Crecte and Vedie kinR- 
doois. 231 

Coeurdoux, hia oainparailve erammar uf 
Samskrit^ 151 
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on Indian iiifluciicir on Pyiha- 
iSi 

CoiiipanilhT pliikiiog\v 5^4; founder of iclcnc^ 
•nf^ 151; and Hhine language, 141 
(.lanrfTiiraijon wiih ifie help aE Om, 

Contempofnry hliiury. lingui^tie regioru in, 52 
C£iofnarasw 4 my+ K-. on brut image uf ilic 
Budidia^ 525; lii> MmitMihtium quot^ 

cd. -tUhi 

Cjjoit, on Veikliif s^irain. 24 
CkHtnEc fonorioijsiics^. nalure of, 371 
iCg^nue mind (see Hint^yagarblia under Vodk 
Cods . ..Jp m 

Cosmic oteUt and moraJ hw , conccpiions ciF, 
335 

CfHmic PeviMJii, mediiailun oiip M5 
C'jaosat index. tU cunek ^ 

CrDsa, and jxwifribt £n Sumer and lndu« ealley> 
Nd 

Eriedas of Cnidiu, on Ind^a. 152 
Culture, concept in aiithTopolog^', 

Culiural coiiiacu of Endia. iiie^iis of com^ 
mtmicaiion. 143 

Cuhural development of India, geo^phiral 
iidlttencc on, 6-11 

Cultiinl mokifiaii of India, iu sltcltercd 
course, 6 

Cyrus, views on invasion of India by, 151 

Dai^ikas. Paniui'^ reference to AiTvikas ai, 

[Mkihia, 23$. 247. 37(i 
Uukvti^tapallia, 46 

Daradaiksb (DHtdist4i!i), 40. 43. U, 31 
Darius. 351. 132: invadon of India hy. 131 
flarjeelinKp its derivation, 32 
D»r;iiaiia(»), fridian, Wesiern view of, 163; 
ivra groups ofp 414 

Uarva (modern Dtigar), 40; -a1>hi^ra, 40. 43 
(m Fhisyus), 224, 225; and Daiivnv 
uwd fnr Dravidians. 7D^B|r irjliqs. 224-25 
Defirp^fifpn!iii CTen Nanw^"), Order of. 13 
]>4<arjtha. King, gtandwii of Arkilea. 337 
Hat GupEa. K. Cr. 03; ncnlltkic fimU by, fOS 
and rwiPid, Kassapa's non-acerpLance 
of, 131 

(see 224; were phaflm-WoJTShip' 

pets, 224, 22^1. 256 

DavicU. Rhy%, on Ajivikas, 334; artd pre canons 
teal Budflliism. 435ni ten heretir sects 
in his DM^pguej o/ l/ie Buddfm. S90n 
Deccan. Aivan nrcupaiioTi of, 33: Trap sys¬ 
tem, format ion of. 41^ 

Dt'iivucriEiLs. influctice of S5tblshva philosophv 
on. m 

Deslipamle. disenverv of Palaeolithic sites ItVi 
ICHI 

Dc Term, H., 34. 35n, 36, 37. I02n. ID5 
f>eusscn. Ilia views on pantheism. 172 
Dewfij {.Id! Vodic g<Kls anti gruldcwis^}. 421. 
43lt Ehc gmk oE I he VrtlaS, 335; "inlclll- 
gences' nt one Gml. 3.14 
DevapiSla, King, 51: and NJdainla. Sli resur¬ 
gence oC Biiddhisiii ill tlte reign of^ 5^1 
llcvamhbS (iiifxl. Dewai)< 4? 
f>mii^nind Himalaya), 9 


Dnwydna, 237, 231; paili of |he god!(, 362 
DAemin^ (see under Buddbivt Rclicio-pliii. 

Concept*; also d/tamm), r^riMuifa. 447 
Dfjtfrrrra (sec also under Bud. Bel.^phll- 
fkmccpls; and Jtiina Rd.-phil. CioncepU), 
Ifi3, 135, 4lfi, 423, 425; roncept of, l66, 
I(i6n; its esiablishmcnl hy Vt^nUn 130 
D/i>^mia (see under Jaina ReL-pliil. Gmi- 
ccptsji and fid/rdriUfl dTovyas prevail dis- 
integraiion of Horld. 425 
Hharnia bw-cude, for each cumria, 269 
lUiarma-iisiras, 2i4 
Ilhasail (Da^jnS), 56 

Bhruia. "the coniiiiaiu onc\ 292; the episode 
oh 575 

DhyStta (see umkr Bmldhi^l Rel. pliiL Con- 
tepis) 

Djfoi/ava^Sp 46 

Dttpi. 251. 252, 376 

PiuiKi^fiisiti, evaiople.s of, in Braltimiiasp 

Ditihipatfa, way of tifiancipation. 445 
l>nlLchncep1uilic mean, 2U 
l^ohchoccphalC^) y. 22, 2fi. 29, 51; AusiraloLEJ, 
51; ill India. 26: ihroj titxiijles asBociatol 
- with, 22 
Ikmhlels. 277 

Dmvi()a CDmmii^), origin of the word TanjiT 
Iruin, i^y 

Dravidian(s), 79. $0 64, 85, 87, 30; an in die 
life of, 84; rivili/aikiii and chLamctcnsticii 
oh $3-84; coin|tared niih Aryans, 85^; 
hyiHmltilicliExephalLc clement ATtiong, 2ii; 
brgely inairiafebal, 84; nrimitivc, 54; 
rwal evoluEtoii oh 13, 28-28. 31; show 
rkilicbficeplialic mean, 26; term refers 
lo Hngui.Mic group, 17 

DraIy^3■J (see Jaiiia llcitgin-philosophic Con- 
ccpis) 

HurgScdrsa^ on H'i^nu, 139 
IHaiiavidaH of Madlivicatya. 551 
Dvamtilp t4; ancient capital of Kainboja, 45 
Dv iak^ (nic^dLini Badakvlian), 45 
Djh!oka, 187 

Tjonr, linguiMic region> of, 48 
btoldgical Lhangt=^. eonseqliences of . 24, 26. 27; 

tahk shnwing effect on M3H' tritre, 25 
Egypt, excavadons at KI A mama, H3; fmliati 
articles in, 155; Indian trade wEth, 149; 
aiul Enilu-i vallev. H7 

^>41 /IctJft (one God), ili^cfcnt names of, 538 

snd rdpr^ kn/riid/ra vadarOi, Ehe moEtO 

of Indian culture, 7. 554 
FASiiiavlda, 430 
Elam, fiulia's cuniart with, 155 
El-Antama (rcl-cl-Acnama). cxCaiUtions at, 
reveals tndfi tranian names, 149. 14$ 
ElaiiiiEe($), 159; siu^. seals of fndian design at, 
148 

KIcaEics. pliiloMiipliy nh 153 
Eliot, 8lr filiarlo. on BndtliiUm in India. 575; 
itiOiJCiue of Buddhist munasEic Order on 
[Miiltara, 

Em|Kdnclcs. 593; inflnencc of Sariikhya Cm, 154 
Eocene epoch, 4i 
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E|»icunK, iiidiicficc of Saiiikhya on, 154 
Etjiiino^, VhJiILiiL 29i, 242 
Flcn^l^io (hh: 

EtyiTiokjiSfi{ii^). cliS^fiiJi'CaLton af, 276h folk, 270- 
77; fuiiiluEnLtit;!! prubleiii« of, 279; mJmdqI 
□L 320 

Eiimpcni]i?i aod difftrertcc iti Uidi oui- 

lociL. m 

Evolution, tliensn of, and Valic cxcgau^, 524. 
525. 528 

E)CE;^viicioii$ and explonstkiiis^ at or b)\ Ar- 
clijicokjf^ical 5 uri. 4 ^y' of India, 99 . 100 , IJO; 
l^fccaii Colk^c Po^ij^raduatQ and Hwcarxh 
InstitulCr 90 : ^fahl and ^l^jai EtialT vallcyii, 
nabixiliilifc cMiloT^iioti and rn^ajroli, 14 k>; 
Tc|w Fliv^itr, 20; Yalc-Gambridgc oscp^i- 
ticin. 94 ^^ 97 

E^Uectkc, Ih'o aiiiu! aF+ 530 
£Kis 4 fiLcc-KnQwlcilgr-U]k&s, 3812 

FaH[cn, S27 

I'ailh^, all lead lo tiaiuo %mU 100 -81 
I'aiili and leiMm, pjTalkl a^ieains of, 3L7-JS 
FalEcr^ (jice EoiiKpEicina of. 250 

Ficu^ Ircc, tub ol, 70 
Fi^hE!r. Eup^en, on cranial Index, 21 
FIodiL Lr^ciid, origin of, 150 
Kcilt Ltyiikoloj^ . Vodit. 270-77 
Fci^ilc (R- Bni£:c^). 94, 102, l03; hi& mo inniilouii 
<lihan'cry% 95 

I heir inllucncc on Indian culttiie, &-9 
I'urc^-rcLtcji^ (msc sfrrtimti), lb 
t'urliiiluiu Dri}^iii (^d^rirra-inmup/^dd). 591 
Fraser, discoverj qf^ 103 
I'urthi^r Indta, and Serindia, cotoni/ation of, 
34 


C;anapa|ba. rcprcscnEaEivc Ibti of towns, vil- 
etc. in, 504 

Gacnlfiira, 151; ^Kamlioja, 45; scIiexiI dE scalp- 
Eurc, 527. 520: West, 49 
Gand^janoj. SSfl 

Change, porE. IdentiOed wlih Tamralipti, 5 
Gaitie. nil Indian inllucnce on Fyihagotas, 


Gdr|;7 on Greek influcticr on Indan 

asiroiiDtiiy. 154 
G5rx^-a Copila Vajvan. his 
272 

GSrhuithyn, 06, 242n 
GaTlifvaL 41 

Gnrvle. A, E., on IitdiDin pantlicisio^ 174 
Gul5iU^ Avestan, resejiiblana wiQi /lE-rcd^z, 
137 


CaudapSda, 594; his AgnmaM^lra or 

509, 570, 594 

Gautama^ Brahmaleatns Imm » KiatriiTi, 
220, 575 

Gaui^iiiia (BiidfjhLi, 8iddh3jtha) (see BudcLha). 

455, 450, 479, 505. 509. 510, SIl. 512, 516 
Gffiflid. f^jo^4lr0, 199. 200; meire (see Vedic 
fuel res) 

Gedrn. A. S.. on p^nibeLMn of India, 175 
Gekiner. oei t^ic system, 225; reganling four- 
lokL di^'isiork id speech. 267 
GermauSi purcsi KtkJo-A ryans, 150 


Ghosh, Majimahan, on variation in nutnbci 
Ilf voneh, 274 
Gimar, 44 S 

Gm ISO. 514. 544. 455. 50.3. 584, 

5B5; on allainninil ol 
574; [eadiEi^s of SrT Kni>a Jfi. 354 
Glacial. Ape, I lord, 9,1; cyVlc of ihc Xnrdi, 
105; q^rK:lrs, 39, 42; phases, four. 95, M 
God (see Godhead), ininianeiia^ and iraii- 
MTendeivcc f^I. ^5; pcx^mal and im^r- 
wnal a^pccu of. 558; icaliaatioii, diner- 
eni means of, 188 

Gctdi (see Ycdic Gntii and Goddesses), bom 
like nmriali, 205; characteristic features 
ol, 106; conception of, 5t34l61; as csi- 
scioLis bun iin^iersoml powers, 533-35; of 
etlierial spheres 192; cvolnticm of \'edii:; 
l6fi; cxplaiiaiion for ddfenent rcpuccptlons, 
193: minor. 192 95; of icrreslrial sphere, 
192; of three planes, IS7 88. J92 
Godhead (see Ckjdh cwfuial cliaraclctblJe of. 
357; and soul, personal and inipcrsonal. 
195^97: uniiy of. 195^94: unily of, how 
arrived! at, 537 

GoliisuuLkjcr, oil E*raii£ikhya3, 2SI; rejects pH^ 
ority of P/df’YSli’flji, 284’85; on Utjadi- 
Sdtriis, 284 

Goniateivata {see Baliii]»aliii), huge siatucs ofp 
403 

Cceala (see Makkliah Go^ila}, 593, 394; Catah 
ism ol, 544 

Got/e, on ^ndden end of Assyrian trade kuIc- 
ihciiLs, |4J 

Ciaccp'Fersian wars, Indian regiments in, 151 
Giumniarians, Aitidra ^hnol of. 283: KasEcm, 
names of cases used iKrfore Fa^iiii by. 284: 
Easicm and Nonhejti, 283; precctiing 
Fii^iiii, 283; preceditie Yaska, 295: thco^ 
topical, 281 82 

Gramnniical Litcjature (see Vedic Idtcia- 
lure: Vedafiga—Vy5kantna). pre-RanEniaii, 
28182 

Gj-dhrakOp. Buddha's disoDiirses at. 515 
Great Moilier (sec Ahnher Goddeaa), wordilp 
of, its Kira La origin. 90 
Creelt{sh 140, 223; hisioriaiis^ thetr evidence 
for tiiiliaii cultural roniacts, 145; inOii' 
dice on fndian art and rdigicni, 154 
Cpf/jaif/jOJ, for. 5H3 

Gfhya cnli (see Vedic Rises and SacriKccs),! 
offerings to dead. 259 

Grierson. G. A,, his Lingncific ^iircvj' of 
/ndio. 53; ami Dardic bngn^Eges, 50 
f;iih[i. B. 5.^ on dLstrihylion of cephalic: Index 
in India. 22 
GnH of famhay. 4. 5 
Gu^ldiadm, and MiiltafmrSt^n (jaina), 401 
Gii^ratna. on HipiihcaiM of 415 

Gtcj^oj. I9ti, 420^21 

GupEa emperors, BrahmT script under. 71 
Gurjara4*rai1Tiir3 empire, and Rajpms, 5Q 


HackeEt. G.. find of quoiuhc hand-axe. by. 93 
Haddori, his 'cxpnlsJon and aiiraciion ihcoryS 
21: on Parcuean eknumt In India. 31 
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IT;ii.|hnimaui (Arnhij), Voddid podccs in, 24 
Indut clvnij;]itc>T)), SL 119; 
nty sale oi, 110;. civili/biiiuii, prubaGlc 
tjiiv dolrilcEhtJll, II Ip 1^: i:iilEMTf.\ 

110; dik'k'nt niiinicip!i1 jidnalnktintinii of. 
115; rtirlirtratMm wniUi mccil, 114; Cnr^t 
CiHiriiity uf, 1]l, nifp 116- \\\^h ctu^iliiy 
ijf iti scab, 121; iriicttuyrsc nidi WcsEcm 
Asia, 120: poll^' Vc»cU used by ]M!opk^ 
ijf* 11617: Tfli^3ciiLi prunlces «>m|iar«?<l 
with Rg-Vedie .Aryans, 128; sotinl Site and 

riLstnnti ol pctiplc itip 115; lES staiiojy p 
13>; \l'prkiTM:ii*4 <|iurlf!Ts al, 115 
Hanppi ^nd MnhcnjfMlam {w Imlm civili- 
otknn|> iiri^ jud irafis ul, 119 21; an dI 
flonKsEiraiinit pf aniniiib in. 118: birds 
aEld aniinali knpwn Ed penpk pf, 119; 
Hiii^ciarires ol, 119; di^jKisal of dead in, 
124 divjiiiilcfi conifmed tviEh iIidsc uF 
ulhei cLi'ilii3iioiis, 125: aaatiGttiic atid social 
lire in, 110-19: cMvatiom af, srnd date 
nf Indian clviliraEinn, ] 10; female flj^tEfiiics 
found itk» 112: fnod-sttiffs used Iw people 
of, 116; licmschEtId utGnsil.i. cfwroctto^ and 
jewellery Used bv, 116-IT; kiidiv1cd:i;e of 
rnctabur^^ in. I Itf: religion qF. 121-24: 
struciiiEtil FealiErcs, civil arnenilics. am! 
adminlsinEioti f]f+ 135-10: tDilei and cos- 
mcEk objecis iLseiJ i.i|. 117: tools, ftuple- 
mentif, and weapons used in, 117-16: ini^, 
pbyihinf^, and frames oF. 119; Iree and 
animal worship in, 122-23; use oF bTon^e 
in, I IB 

llaiihhadra. libi .Add cfurfirnii-MWurcd^'a, 596, 
415 

Wiiryiirdrim, nf Bilnalibaifa. 34n, 570 
llar^sutdliana,. uuiiy uf script In his lime, 71 
Hccataens nf Afilctiis. and India, 152 
Heine Gehkrii. KuIkiI. his view on Amn 
iiivadets and I4afap|t^ civiliicalton, 12B 
Hcilmcs. Aryan, thdr ‘gods of ascnuoii'p 139 
Hcnijcjndm, Jaina auilnir^ 401 
Hei]Dtlict«m. 335 and f n- 
HeixMblu^, his details afsout fudia, 132 
Her/fekl, bis /ran in the Aneieni I4£>n, 

l4Sn, 350 - 

Hieini-Twns; (see Yuan ChwanBV SflS. 497. 
*l9^i, 527* 590: his dbclpbfH, 496; his irans- 
iatinn of Vasiimitra's Ijonk on Eiglileen 
Scei?', 439 

Hi3 Ichratidt, nn obbiinru to fires, 247; on 
Rp-\'cdic hymns, 235 

Hi malign fs) (mdtiniaios, ranges, region), -1, fl, 
42/46, 47. 110, 145, 149, l»6; advantages 
and disadsutiiages, 9; IxTiricrs, 6; and 
etignaie rangpi, 37-S9; differctir peaks of. 
3a; difTereitt divisions of, 40-42; Great, 37, 
40+ 42: Creat, divbkiu.s of, SB; Kashmir 
group of, 39AO: Ladakh. Kailasa ranges 
oF+ SB: lesser, 40: raiygts. names io an¬ 
cient literature, 3B; n^inns, |9“i2: in 
Jlj^-fVdei^ pTj; Sub-. 4(k Sul)-, sTtllei^'S of, 
4f 

Hindn(s), 356; niliiin.-. a varicgaldl fabric, 90: 
how in:Knl:ir imdenci- w-is fnaicrcd amfing:. 
145: mcrtiLsni, jodah Roycc's vieti' of, 177: 


Ffi niiu(s)— Conthmed 

religion, 7: stam! in close kinaliip wiih 
Persians, 150; thirly-ihrcc gods of, 525 
Hinduism, 164. 597; iui aiiiiiide of nnlveml- 
isRi in faiili. 167: Auiirk cooirLbutloiis 
to, 79-8Cb tiiiddbkiu loially aviimilaied to+ 
575; esLabllKhmenl of. 70; G<kI awards ilie 
Iruira ol kurt*m in, ,541; itrcdley of t ariciy 
of religions :iiEitudes, 181; does nut be- 
i\ev^ in rhangbig of faiUi^ 181; inic 
tueaidng of iis rc^ipect lor all mdigtoiw, 

iliiigiilaja, ancknl tlfiha ol Hindus, 40 
Hira l^l, liis vicw‘ of /{arndvaiM. 48 
lliri, Heriiiann+ his iJjtr /nde^cri^jiapirn, I42n, 
J43n; his view on original home of 
Aryans, HL42 

HO, 148; dale of llicif earliest in- 
«cripiions, 141 

lliltile empitc. Slalc archives of, 140 
HiitiEe-Aliianni link, 140441 
Hoemle, on ’Ajlvikas'. 394 
Holy plafes («c J7r7/ujh 14; sesen, 14-15 
Holy aoipturo. custniu of readings 13-14 
Hnrnclesj;. ihe, Jaina conccpEiou of llie SlUEC 
of, 432-53 

Homer, 152+ 151, 228 
Homonyms, 277-78. 279 
Hpoton' E, A., his dchnllioT) of 'race^ 17 
Ifnpklns, on ckKirine of Karma, 537; his 
Rriigiotts of iirdia. 537n 
Hrdaya^ as God's seat,. 381 
Hume, RnlwTt A,, hh view of liinduisiu. 16f 
11 El Eton, j. Hr, on otcitsutemenu of Naga 
groups, 31 and f.n,; on Negroids. 78 
Hymn lo Lrcalion' (.see high¬ 

est monism orpiTiciaed in, 339 
1 FypcriIcplichooeplialic+ crania dismtcrcil iu+ 24; 
elcn>enE aiiunig Dravidiani, 21); heads, 
22; peak, 24 
I lypcrdohchooephaly, 24 

Ipe Age, invcsikgahnn on, 94 
fin-ra 0i'upna-r5ja), 56 
Indcv^ cranial and cephalic. 2lti 
India, aboriginal |>ro|)lcs of. 22-25: and 
Afgbaiiisian. 146-47: her aiwieni land and 
^a Irade routes, 146; AryanDaEioU of, 34; 
lielicf in munlra^ ami mantnik riiuals 
in. 486; bound up into one by ^fother 
Gocldcu's bcKly. 14; and Burniia, 156; 
raiisc of Ies agriculuinil ecpnoniy, 10; 
CeiiEral Ijl-Ie crf+ 37: mtl Cievlon, 159; and 
ilhina. 156-57: rlimitlc changes during 
Early riilaeolithic Times in, 94; cultiuaJ 
unity of, 12-15: designeil by Naiiire m a 
ohicHl of poetry, 53: and the £aB4+ 157-59; 
eilucaiional on^anii^^tion of+ 13+ and 
KijsyiE, ]55; evolution of imn-dnansiin in, 
167-69; ancient rutves of, 46-47; food 
of+ 77: four holy late* of, H; jia great 
men. 163; and Cime, 152; Lm|Kirtant r6lc 
of iis gccigrapliieal cinihgiiraiio4i+ 145; 
iidiiieure of its geography bn iu inhabii- 
anls. 6; an iutegral geographical unily, 7; 
and Iran, 150; and Iraij* Asia Miiinr. etc,. 
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rndifl 

H7; aiiiJ Miripii tti, d8-j4: 

linRiihiii: rc|;iima ^f. 47-S2; tLiigiiistk mx- 

vc) i>f, S3-fi7: mam liicmry Linguagci 
nK main rallies htt cfiiiia£:[ 

ivith oncHiiilc^ wnrld, n»nniliciRm 

li^nntiiifc/aiiuii in, mu\ 

Xc'pali 156; drid the. North. 156'57; and 
iJlc DLiEj^Eiic warhl. ruhural int^rrcliiloii 
bt(w«n, 144-5fl; and Paki!4Ean, Suci^ oL 
5t: paii-[nLlian coiiuiin^, 76; 3 p.m of 
^Eone Cililnint area, ID6; peoples 
fd, Their d:iile^t^t 1 ^ rarial cephalic aflilia- 
lioti ?.iimiiictl up, SJ-52’ phlkwophy and 
reli^iin intexTcbtcrl in, 165-66; plivsjeaL 
Icjture^ fff. 6; prciluinlrijnily doHchoce- 
ihalkf 21?; rates and culEiircs tiarijoured 
>y. 7: race and race in^ 17^52; 

regimial Bimciure ot, in relaiEcm la 
laiiKi^c and hi-^ioiy, 3,1'52; reli^iophiln^ 
M»phic cnltnrc <>f. ItiS-BL sc^me atsciriginill 
hpecckicA ur, 54. 74; wimc inrtfij^ lan^ 
fiuanci turrc-ni in* 65, 74: am\ the Souili, 

15^; and South-Easi 15^-59; spirktual 
Itlrktii-^m ol, 166; Stonc .Age Ui, 

Iter ^Lrczi^h on elmmal vahicA. 105- 

Ii4; anil Hhct, iMmnilary Hne bclK'ecn^. 

iindivi<lct], population oL 53, 75; 
her unique ^VBieni ol prLHlncTkin ntnd dis- 
trihnijonH 16; unity ij culture, bndi In* 
I5d6; iiiiLiy oE licr ccoiUHiisit and uaciid 
urKanifdtmii. 11-12: its va.^iiievh and 
varieEV, 7; and ihc West* 146-56; wriiii]? 
in, 66 76 

Liidian alpha1>et fir5hinl under SerjpEA 
and Alphabeis), Elieory of furdKn orkEin 
of. 70, 150 

Indkan dvilixaiinn India; tndian culituc), 
achieVcnHiiU nf, 16 ; lU cnnEnhuiioti lo 
I lie horld dv il i/a E kill, 16 ; cradk! of, 53 ; 
early. prilKlpal rttali nf, 4; physical facl5 
InOkirn^inf;, 3^6; uiitiy m divenJiy, 
rhanacEtriftiic «f. 77 

fiulian L^sliiuiiun. prkrKkpaJ langtia^H in, 73 
Indian cult lire (sec Indian irisilkuikon), abid- 
itiR inllueucc nt mnunialns on, 7; aliid- 
iiiR iiillucncc o| rivers on, 7; omiblr^ation 
of dJdereni racial ideologies, 77; Cnnlp- 
iiuniu rlrb'rlnpiFumt of, 212; geographical 
backgrouml of. 3d6; niutto of* 7; fame 
iraicji of, 7; spirit of, 151; unity of, 76^ 77 
Indian dora and fauna., have pomcaietl 
naEkmal religious life. 10 
Indianisiii, basic, tid; place of nljifhrd in 
liuddhisi anil Jahia fur Ills of, 55 
[uiliaii languages ^spe ijinguagcs aiuf ]>ia1cct»>, 
Ehcir arca.^ ;ind AUderiE janapaduk, 34-35 
tndiaii mind, love of iiaiurc. bow engendered 
in, 6; peculiar caicbel of. 77; it.s prefer- 
elite for vegdariankSTn and iiDti-vioIcnce, 
lU 

[ruliaii people, thetr attiiudc towards 
animals. 10 ; can^ of rheir pbilosophlc 
plimiilf, 10; ikvtf-all Unity or 15-16 
fiidjan phiUsnopliv* dawn of,. 333-44: not un¬ 
ethical ill diaracicr, 165 ; problem of 
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enunclpatLon in, 5®8; and rcliglnn. wesf- 
cni view of, 164-65; use iryiiitein^ of, 352 
bkilian phoneticians (sec grammarians; and 
si by timler V'edic LiEeraturc—V etlanga), 
I heir ctitiErihtJEEyiis lo lingujiilics, 273-74 
rndiati rational esls, old and new, ddferLiicc^ 
iHMwcen. 323 

Indian reUgioiis stymilolism, lotus in. 10 
Indian iheory of creation, ins agrecmieiit wiiii 
tbtRe of others, 50 

Indies, iisc, Vuan Uhwang's reference lo, 4Ei 
likdo-Aryari(!i} (see AryinsJ, 20^ 24, 20, 2S, 
50, 32, 166; builders ci Kg>Vedk civili- 
/aiion, 156; cephalic indei peak of^ 
deities (see CkkIs and Ckwldcsserv). 

145; drkmiinanT facEom in cultural life of, 
196; greaiest race mmcnicnt illEo India, 
20; manlier of their CTHfiraiisioii. 132; 

origin of. 129-43 

[ndi>-F.UTOi>mn(s), 136, 13 In. 143; evadk’ 
land, l4fJ: rratlle-bnd, India's claim as, 
136, E55; family of languages. 54; hon^c. 
134, 143; language, ba.sir, cviikiicc uf 
gutturals for finding. 1:34-35: languages, 
branching off at different flints, 135; 
primttivCi 132; probable cradle-land nf* 1.36 
[ndn-Gaitgeiic plain* 37, 45 
lndo-tjankan(s), urigiiial home of, 140 
Ludodraniaii period* four elaikses of Arsan 
locttiy in. 224 

hulnlugists, grcatcsi senite of, 331; w-cstein, 
and thcviry nf Evnlutinn, 324 
fndo-Snmt'riyn civilisation, [ndtis valley civili- 
raiinn as, 147 
[iidiis city-sites. 11345, 1^ 

Indu-;^ fvallcv)^ tiviliration (see flarappa: 
31r.hen}o.daT«>. 65, 110-26, 144; age anil 
authors of, 126 2H* 138-30; ,irU and 

ciafLs, M15-21: burial potiery. 124-25; and 
Cemetery ll, 124 26; and Cemercry R 37, 
l24-2-'i. 126; cIliEkatir comlUJoEis oEid 

coEEEmiEEELcatioiis of. 11M3; econoEitic and 
Mcial life. 116-19; general featurci^ tif, 
147; htHrsc and cow not <lcq>ktal In. 128; 
j hangar ware of, and fEiids at Bur/alEoiii, 
|i>3, h>f; naiTK. extent, aEEd nature, flO; 
racial lypcs imnid in. 127: in relali^m 
wiili the prchuiory' of Wcsiern Asia, 126 
Indus (valley) civiUmtIoEi_cnm|iariiom and 
cckutacts: 

Vot iigc~r,B}|)C. tlam, 126; Jenidci Njsr. 

.AlHop4>EamEa, i-nik, 126 
Kor biErial pottery—S uieee;?. I24 
Kof eElilEiatLon~£^:gypE. Ill, 155; Iran, 
Mc^pmamb. Ill; Sumer. 155 
Fur hguilncv and wali^Asia Minor. Bal¬ 
ky ies. Urcie, tlyclades, Lyprus, Fgvpi. ami 
Lbm, l^S; Iran, 150; Mesotrotaniia* 
Falenthic. Syria, rrau'Cnspia. 122 
tor fEnds^-Al ITIuid, kish. Suki 1, 'leiI 
Annar, It, I2fj 

Fur gniTinrs—Lrete, KrEos^ch. tl6 
hur racial iVi^cv-Al Lbald. Anau. Kisli* 
SicsupuLamEa, and L'r, 127 
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\iu\u> (^dUr^) aiid 

cDii la^i 

for rrli^iuii—Gilgdtimh, |lic Afc^pni;iminrk 
hem. 1^: Suinerj^ii f^ban{ii)i qt Enkidti^ 
125, I#; XimuTian i4Sj Veetje 

ruiiL-fal rites., 124 £5; S^ceJk Ritdr^. 159 
far sc.tI|ii— fiiTlj- Sumerian, Ep^vpikn, MeM>- 
|xMjimi;kn. Minoati, PmEjo-ElqinitLi:, L2a 
F-tir [Dwri }ilaiiiTin^—lkil]r>3QFi, i:^>'|ii. 
IHiE^ntia, Vtf 114 

FVir ir^iiJc connwtionv—Afghani sfan, Bj^cI- 
iiklidi^n. fluTEiiii/, 115; Imu, 150; Kara- 
ilj^h. Kadi mi r, Kliora.%in, Famirft, Ian. 
jonc. 115 

IncItiA (valtqy) cii'kliiraiLon—religion: 121-134^ 
leriiliiy \uIIh 1£2; funeral riles, I24’25; 
(;real 5fother. J22: irwik: {llviiiiriG«, 122; 
.\fother CmlileM, tuli oF, I £5-24; Moihcr 
Ck>ifdcu. Knr5.il ip of, 12d; if§gtt figurefi on 
a Ml, 125; ^va-Faiupafi (see l^^unsrli; 
Riiilm), on ii seal, 122, 125; .■iiva-Pa^upaEi 
rpli. 158-59'; jymlxjlii ainll an icon k nbjrtiis 
of wircfiip, 125; irec ariij animal Kppdiip, 
I2S ^ 

itidkii (valley) p«ipk, iheir contact wiih 
varimi^ cntiiaurLes and place«^ 111, ]|5; 
fiivcii Id sea~fajing. 128; jen'ellcfy of, |2|; 
knowJeilgc of agrieuliure, JIH; rdiginn of, 
121-24: were ilicy Aryans?, I27-2S. 158-59 
fndnt fViillei') script. ISO; coiripiircil witli 
ciihcr fjiiavi-pk’HJgmphic seriptJi, 120; rtli- 
lion to Brilnml. 70 

1 mills .mLs, i 19-20; ami sealings, ihrve 
classes of. 119 

InsrHpiion(s), A^kan and pre-A-iokan, 

137+ 152; Ayodfiya sicjne^ C^hoskiniHi 
Monc, 68; old, language inctJ in, 88, 157; 

Old Pctsiali. (57 

lnEci^l.ici:i] phases, second and thinl. 95 96 
IntniEiimism. and rationalism, nor CDiiirasied 
iti Kg'fVdHf. 518 

rnEuliioiis, viiol and psydiic. W 
Iran. Aryans in, IMf; cnntaei KSih Inilia, 150- 
Bl; contact Kith Indus valley* 150 
1 rajiianfs), 20; biliiTtaiioti nf^ 148; rradiEion 
almiii Aryan craEllc-land, 14U 
franian plateau, mcvocephalir people of, 20 
fr.ino-^'ihiam, 20, 52 
fron Age, J(H; megalithk lavm, 102 
Islam* M7; expansion iof+ I5S; inllucnjcc of 
htiddhJsni: on, 575; sway of, 489 
/i«ira4cararnrt>ddin* SI0 
/r/erfcTwrij^ Qjiireplioii of, 355-530 
f^vara (sec <;od)+ 570, 584 , 415 

Jaroln. oei Ajnlitilkas or agnostics, 455; liijii 
view about the 51ii,inni ptuple. 148 
Jain(A) (sec Jainism), 589. 594; alomivis, 440; 
i'ont;igiun of Buddliism on, 591; CDlEUral 
conrifilmikm. 40 ( 3; Pigamlxirj, 402. 411, 
4i8n: Mciamlxira, 4(l2, 41 L 4l8n; icmplcs, 

^i mated in, 405 

Jaiiia. aciis'iiics. some iiii]^mriatit centres of* 
401; Agamas, 418-19; concepnon of uni- 
v^ (/ci*o), 44(1; dflrkifws. 414-15; disci¬ 
pline. different wniiYis, 412 


J^ina eihifi, 450 52; cihical aide for house- 
holders, 4J3S II, 43U5I: ethical code for 
mniits 4(M3* 452-55 

J.iiNA t.iTERAiime; 
yfciia/rgdsVwfrFf, 454, 455, 45ti 
Hupitpiidikit^Suira, on Ajlvikas, 595 
B/mf^aivihSaira^ 595, 595, 397 

4rU 

Dr\^h*^i{!a. 4l9fl 
Jt 3 \tjidhin.vB, 401 

KaiiNi-Sutra, 393n; on 5iSl 

Mah^pUrUria. 401, 419 

, t^ri uinurm, S54 

Mtakrri (Mtakeft), a treatise in Tamil, 
39|n. 595 
Kamorn^/ild, 401 

401 

392, 544, 545 

lamanhiiefhrf^Ofm Satro, Oil Kfoksa - mirga. 

430^ rtalily according EO* 419 
Uiieradhy/nana-Siilrc, 545. 544ili 

jaina logic («e AnckBniavada; Syadv^da), 
condiliniis of atfiriiijiivc jT-rLdicaiickn, 428; 
deics nut rraigiiiit ;,lxioruir pralitatinn. 
129; im| of klh.lvlnfj'c, 427-30 

Jairia meiaph ysics (sec laina Rcligio-phikHO- 
phk _^C4:8ice|itA; and Jaini pliiln^p|]i)^ 
419-27; khrda^ahhrda |ioln[ of view pecu¬ 
liar tn. 421; cLussalicaiion of its diSermi 
^leSfsrte^, 429; fne rnfMOvai of, 427| 
kntrfiit plays an important part in, 540; 
nine fNsd^riiiai of, 427; rejects indepen¬ 
dence of gwint ami guFiin, 421; rejccni 
MByS:, 428; seven fdritsu nf, 427; six 
drmnias of, 4;^- view of matter (sec 
ptidfraB uiiEler Jaifia Religio-tihilosoplik 
ConcepLs). 405, 425-34 

J^ina monks, ethical aide of, 411-15. 452 53; 
Eheir extreme oBceticism, Bmlilha's criti- 
rism of* 582 

Jaina ph i foHipIky fsce Jaitia mciaphysics). 405- 
B; aittihuiicm of animism to, 435; suiii^ 
tEWrd up. 408 

Jaina places of pilgrim^^e. 4Q5 

}\rsA Rra iGKi miiLrK^Kic Cot^rrs; 

.Jhftrdcf, 421 
.■frarvrf-/wrajne;£fftj«, 4l7 
.4celdin/E(^) {m upt'fl), 420; dmiFYd, 421* 
423 26 ^ 

ifdfinriiia (ifrdi^a), 405, 420. 424, 425 

.4/jijltid (see noii-violcnceh 400. 408, 

Afv^.K 41-i; cxpJaiiiccK 408-9, 431 
d/PJM (sec arcrena). 40,3; five kinrls of, 404- 
8; ruriiVLT* 404-r> 

Tikcxi, 405, 420. 425, 424, 425; alaka-^ 405, 
425; 405, 425 

Atmrihn-dmdti-vratif^ 410 
Anckinlavada (sec BvS[lvada>. 40fi 7, 450, 43fi 
(see vratoi). 409, 410, 412, 431; 

five, 452 

408, 451; explained* 409. 452 
.drftfff, 411, 412, 413, 4|li; -IkkkI, 410 
Arnigance, tight tvpes of, 451 
.fimiw, 407, 427; defined, 420 
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JUNA RlL.-PIIIL. 

.“Ijf/Ta Ciia& &icailLnji;)T 4^^. 41J; D3i:pbilled, 
411^ . 4 3 -J 

rive. 4'J7; cxplatiicd, 420 
tSn'Elilie nl. 42? 

410 

Aiimn (see Atmaiii /ihi), 420. 427* 436 
A iif/«T I ^TJf-ifl rTi dp 424 
^iLVLMrpjFiJ (see ajje dI 

tifin ol uniVLiTc. 437 
Xyo){i 4IS 

Bamlihaci^jm («ee ^jra^JJfldrd^rvvi), 434 
Btindfm. 407. 42fi. 427 
Bhftiit, i'll; Minfin. 421 

AhitmffrAirfittga • prtfitnUiut^ 41 d 

Hra}imiicar\iii 40S* 43tj expbincdi. 40?r 432 
CrIdFM (sec 42ft rf/aiyd* 421^2:3 

/^iiknFiaxj^o/FjT, 137 

Phmma {Atutppny. 405. 407 < 420, 424, 425 

/lIjrtrKMft :iiiul 425i noL lyiiDdiiyJIIUUs 

Willi <ir iinTiKhtcnusFiesSr 405 

/Jraiyrtt+JK 420 21; rtjViM OT (KefePia, 423' 

27; ^iieI tcbiioTi bcEweeiip 420 21; 

jlt*u ar 421-23; -fr^rFrm (Set frdfpnn), 

45S; s^kriyit- ^ind nixkriya-, 424; sis, ISO, 
427; ?iis, I'laiure oE, 400 
Endunilci^. mciliyai^Op 411 
Oafjdd/jAfjUh 4 IK 
Gitiii. 42i 

Cwttrti, drnttye anii 420-21 
Gijniul7jdNiu\ fiKtirmo of, 423p 

ifipee iLi|;ci olp 430 
Critrimfratai. 4 iO 

(vioknee), 40ft: and Mths^, 409 
7ifm, 415; -dJiflfiiifl, 4(7* 41ft; -hncwl, 393 
/i«i(j> (w€ Alman; cclnno dfiwn'd), 197, 
350, 397, 403 4, 4 Jfi, 420. 42J'23, 420, 427. 
434, 439; of, accurdihg to bmly 

(k^ika'y or pbtre nf Tcsidcfice, 404.^ 422- 
23; cksfics pf, accnnling to 423; 

classes oI, accoTiling lo mobility (jt/iftiurd. 
tnuo), 404; of, according to iitjiq^ 

ber oE senses (rpidnyAi). 422-21; as 
karlff and 422; nalinr pnd coaiac- 

tcmtioi of. 421-22; mgfutn, 4f04; and 
putlf^iih^ constitoie main 424; 

|iiire. 423; 4dFH<iJ'4iMJb3, 422: siaFiHaFt, 42S. 
424; iidiihs, 423; jQA^md c^endriya^ 422 
/fIcffo, 422; diOoEciii Miidj of. cx plaint, 
427; an inirinsai; property of Jiva, 427 
KMUt (drjHAfl), 405 0, 420, 423, 424; explain- 
e<l, 42a ll^; 420 

A’«rme(a> (sec *drmd), 407-8. 4(2, 415, 437- 
1ft, 543 40; bh^ , 437 p 43ft: docirittc of. 
543-44; rfp'flvyfl-, 43ft; cighi kinds, charac^ 
leTiitios «f. 407 ■«, 543; four tv|>« of dts- 
iTWiivc, 54d; /tiv anil, 423 , 427; niaiicr 
(ftd rmn ‘Ifotviffn-lmtigaia ), 424; spin lua I 

1a^ of, 437-3ft 

AiirFFjnna iarJra (we k3rmlc bod}), 407, 424, 
42ft-27, 43«: bimh the wtil in ciflhi ways, 
407: and its end. 407-8; and iinfa- ui' 
jO^irur-iiirTr^, 407 

Artw^rf fn^Ftfl, 427 

I^hQ. 407 


jsiNit Rl:a„-Cllll.. CoN'CiniS^—Conl/nned 
.Vfa/F^hFTfftflj (set 4(2. 4.4]; five, 432 

,lfcFft|ff 4fJft, 424, 427, 428, 433; 

'in^r^a (!=ee rff/FiiiiFnytf}, 430; jutffuSiii and, 
423 

3fipk|;urjn, IiinilamciiEal qualides of aih 
a!a:rtie.r lu^rnty-cight. 412 
xY^i^frtlltvi, diKtiinc of, 346 
Yiiyd(i), (sianEl|H>itits), 441; tiocirinc dE, 416; 
f/usnFfa-> 406, 441; ji£rFijgTir/ia-, 406. 444; 
men. names of, 406-7 
\'igod^, mkroscopk KTOop'Wt^ISp 404 
.Vir/arff. 40S, 427. 346 
Nin^f/a (see mrvSiw}, Jaiiia l Eiirw, 404. 549 
radcn-ica^fydF,ia.f, 417 
417 

l^aficaiiiksya (see nxIJMitu). 420 
PApa. 405. 427 
405 

/'kEni7FteyffriFi(j). 415, 417; atrirr^-, 417; 

4(6: pofica^^ 415-lft; mdnu-^ 4I7«^ 418; 
^iddh«=^ 415, 4(0; iFri 416. 417+ 

4l8n; ttpMityAy^-, ruiiclion of. 4l7d3 
f-Viri'iTPruiFM. Jaiiia vlcW of, 4l7p 334 
Patl.fahas, I wen ty ^ | wn. 4 (1 
PiflffjjMnrfd, 405 
rrtryfhMt(j), 420; 407 

pG^Aitopai'Asit^ 4 Id 

JYffiiFFFff. eleven viapcs nf fl^hx ccin-tlnct, 4H 
PiidgpUi, 404, 420, 410; drAi-yn, 423; and 
piW3, 424; liriiSTFTj^p'niyD^tf-, 424: Ffinrfd and 
tfFJFiirld, 420; sAdndAfts, 425 
fhiMVtf, 405 

Hiiltmltaya, 4I0, 417; duciplinc, 410 11. 
430-31 

RebirEfi, dncirinc nf. in Jainism, 437 

Jaitia. cniphasu an. 434; sopreme 
impdrtanec oEp 435 
Samavai^wan^ tnand^pM, 4IG 
SAm^)fika. 4IU, 434 
Vmhp'rd, 404 

.Ainlpmm (sec 4l5, 410, 417, 4!ft, 

423* 426, 427 

420, 427. 418 

Samxnk, -edritrut -dar^ita. aiid 410- 

M. 430-31 

S4ipiftbhaitgi (»e ftvadvSiia), doctrine of, 
406 7 p 428 30 

Sapia Fuzyn: (see ndydt docirinc 

of. 4IK1-7 

San.aj6a, retealcr of JaiEia scripiufts, 415, 
4 Hi, 418 

5'elvfl, 408: explainetl. 409, 431-32 
5icf!f/Fti. -toft. 412 

^Afdi^rafdi; 41Q 

Ukondha (sec ikftrtdka under Suddhui Rcl.- 
pliil. excepts), 424: irwAid-, 424 
.irum, 430, 44 i 

^ihdmra, pva$. ftve kinds tiE, 404 
S^advada («c Jairka lo^pc; sjipEFr&fFdnc^, 406- 
7* 430, 436, 343; seven assettiona ot, 406 
Tdfhiwti), 4C)«: seven, 403. 411, 412 
"nTihafikarm (see Jaina ihihafthtrmy 
UtmTpiiyi, 417 
r’dtdiriil, 437, 438 
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C!4i.NClO^S^-^0nfiiiifrri 

rminj {vowiO- kind^ of (sw ^thu- 

p>idlaip gti f)cvrajm; a.nd 

irruirn), ^I0; five, 43U five 417 

y'ajEndfjffji, 4!59 

Jjina #cri|Jiura 594. 4IS-19 

Jairu 5£H}, 400. 413. 4I5» m; 

and iJflPicu-Anfyk^dj. -117; 4id, 

417. 41%; Ewetiiy-fuuf* 442;, 417; VariJha- 
iia^iiA ^^al 1 ltlT^l^ (m ^f3hd\T^J; VartlTii- 
iniiiia]!, 418; KOr^ihiplJOd iLRikit llaail^nU 
and rL;;h( tuincs^ 4hi 
Jai tia wiittr*^ ■vunc, ^nd I heir works. 401 
J.iinij’in, 590; a^niiquitv cif. 414; ics 2 s- 

cenilancry' iti fFiiprji. 4111; culiiml mniii- 
InuHtn 402-5: cihir^l cock for a house- 
lioEtler in+ 4011'11; erhical codt for okjtik 
Jii, 411-15; hi'^Eoni. principles, md pnr- 
cirpLs cif. 400-15: jtid idol i/^-ondiip, 402; 
and k&rnm f,w 457. 433; kri>l- 

ladd and Akriyi^ada fif. 544-4^; iiic\.'sq:j;c 
nt 45$: p,itions ai^id pTninoEcrs of. 401; 
iu nh^hisoptiy anil elhic^, 4I4-J5; a ptae- 
lical i^eHiKion. 54ta: its ^HLifipriires iA^amas). 
4IS-ir^ H:cts of. 402. 411^ 438n: jiv sctmccs 
lo (rst|ilatn ncin-^lf^tluiNm and non-vio^ 
Icfice. 456; stiinic fuiidanieiiial principles 
of. 434 41 

lui^aiidliara fnioLl. Jultunchir^. 459 
jolpi (itpccukilion). 318 

Jj.innnt, home of l>pg,ra.i. 46; -Kashmir 5Lair„ 
4$ 

}ana(i} (tribes). 33. 54. m -paii, 236 

55; aociciit. developed inio liri- 
^uisiic units. 33-55: tlwir corrcspondciKC 
lo pvjttk^i l»ititu:rges. 34; evolution Df^ 
54; a farnotbs group of, 34; mahd-f 34; 
laumcs nf^ 54 

Jdnn/Mf/d-cotpQraLiom. i^ls of^ 54 
/enu^pndd-phairiotism. in ^faur)’a and C-vipU 
l^rriruls. 54 
JiitHfpada tiijyfi^ 34 
Jvntipada-iat^^h^tmy 34 
jUna-jitiyu (irllial Slate) h 54 

/e/ih). ihsilniclioiis for. 582 
apan. iluthihhin In. 498-501 
CS 1 LS (llirisE, self-sarrihrc of. and Buddhist 
uleat. 585 

Jews. 133: annals of, 149; cbToniclcs of, 144: 
confUMuit about the lerm. |8: not a rare 
hui a j^oup, 17 
Jht>am citkivaiion,. 7S 

.ktul pnfJ'oudii.dl. 316 
lioahhai|ragn<r>i Ksani5<raiiiana. on 
455 

Jinasena^ and .%fuhiTpu ril^. 401 
/kvcFFUJu^fl. ideal of. 170. 574 
Jim (see under Jaina RcL^phiL CcFnceplj) 
Ifv^tlllJii. \9u 

JA^fia {ree also under Jaina RrL^philr Con- 
cc];iTs), ckbctrine of, 212; n means for es'er- 
lasting hliiSA. 209; pivoi of sptrilual lifep 
ss 

JAana ktlnd^^ 1^3, 185. 186, 314. 519. 346 
bhnkti. 

I-^O 


Jrlaim yogaF dim slagcs of, 180 
Jofies. Sit Wllkami, 67; discni'crcti sLmi- 
lariiy fietwcen SaiiFikrit and <lTcek. Lai in. 
eic.. 131'32. I S3; founder of compaotivc 
philology, 151 
Joshlmaih. 41 
Jvofp'rh/rgrtj, 14 

Jy&iip (astronomy) (^ee akn under Vedic Uic- 
r^ture—V'eilai^^). 264, 265. 266. 280-02 

Kahandlii Katyayana. mil Kac^tiyana. 302 
kata dratryn (kc Ullder Jaina ReL^pllil. (.oii- 
ccpls) 

K^bikavaifia fBlack Forcer). 46 
Kalal highland^. 46 

KalJcl^, 210: his descttpiimi of tlic ffima- 
layiis. 9 

Kalihga, lui mariiiTut eortnectioiis. 5 
A'eff-irEfr^Yfli. are later mics. 145 
Kalfm fV'nlic riiiials) fscc imflcr Vcdlc Iriicra^ 
tnre— ^'edaf^s: Vedic RiEcs and Sacri- 
kmi. log. 264, 264II. 266 
Kama, prayer lo. 202 

Kitmn, 163. 211; due lo aifidvd. 170: Hindu 
slew of. 565; level eif cWl^iiHlMlcSs ill 
;7rcrrto^ 451; its place in life, 166. I66n 
Kaniakh^a. great Icntple aU 9<1 
Kainbojja /unn^Mdu. idetuiticiEiion of. 4S 
Kaniska. 459; and Buckllnsi council, 471; Jits 
Buddkthi council, presence of sntne bodhi^ 
sflUtms in, 517; and Saj^Ssfivadtns. 471 
R.iiivSl-Kninari, 56 
KapilavaNtii, J55 

Kapi^a (KaErLsian), 51; fanKius ill ancient 
history. 44 

Kapiia\'^nii rttndhti^ 566 

Kappers, t. V. A., nn Scythian ekmcTiE in 
sccslcm India. 29; hli study of ctrplialk 
index, 21; views on oeplialic index pcaks^ 
2H 

Kamsbara cotiniry. 44 
Karkala. Cama;e;£vara's SEatue in. 403 
AarmR{s]i (itce under Biuldhii-'E kel,-plil|. Con- 
cepEs; and Jaina ReL-phil. Concepls). 
85. 180. 195. 415. 423* 427, 557 46; 

Aiivika vietv of. 596; Brah manic doc- 
inuc of. 537-36; Buddhisi deHrinnc of. 
538-39: consequences and continuity of. 
540^42; diTiniikin uf, 557; iloctrirKe of. 
177-79* 212. 341. 357. 373; tkicTrifie. in- 
Hucncc on Indian attilnde. 12: ilnctrine 
of. noi ideiitkal wiih faialism. 179; due lo 
uioidvii* 179; eight kinds of. 543.' a forin of 
woi^iip. 85: four kiuixcs of. according lo 
Ehe Jams. 543; Jaina doctrine nf. 542-44; 
and juana, lead lO diffcrimi worlds. 207- 
9; arKl jilarm nnt riDllEmdictori'* 314'15; 
ami 179-86: its meaning in Bnd- 

dhi>m. 539-40 

Kaima-kand^t. 185. 185-66. 546; and 
A4i.Kfd^ cleavage between. 3f4 
Karma-inarga. 430; decline of, 561; its influ¬ 
ence on iKlicf in Gud. 560 
A'tfrPW-rnimiFhi^, 313 

AniFFiena krfrrt (jffi under Jaina Rel.-phiL 
Concepts; and kiJiaic body) 
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Karmn yogn, ISO 

JLlIfllllc body (ft^rinand larrrd), 426-^, 453; 

aJid iU imd, 407-1 
kUrtnit bundle, 425 
karniilaLz^ pnd 'Camaiic', 37ll 
k;i-<hiiur. 42 . 47 : lUi tiJiuoL d^iaildn wich 
Snjiskrit, 5^; why ^Pkl\i:d Sarad3-p^ha+ 

(s« POruo^ 

k;iuflEc dociuaciiid, of Indo-.Anan 

dciEic^ in. J43 

(nMnl- Kj-^litwar)^ 40 
AV^lA^r/lJdgdr0» 502 
Kjilii^iwid, tten insula oL 57 
Kdcy^v^j (Varuudi), grammarian, 234, 23^, 
m. 3(M 

k^iun^knyapurip 400 
kaiisflyap his 157 

K£vt=ripa|^itiaiii, 15? 

Kdth, A, J43; on csaic i>'slcni, E25; his 
woikA E|iiDied. iSOUp M2n 
kdEh, Artikur. on noJiiEion of Dravidian 



Kerala, 57 

Kc<akarnbahn (kc Ajita Rciakambali ii)^ 
Kbmaii, dyna^iy oL 156 
Kin^ ncvakiaifi PhyaiLua, 400 
Kininarade<a,. 40 

Kitata(a) (acc ^tdngQlDjdsh M, B4* 86, 00; 
dement in Indian populnilDn, 86;: people, 
foiUr 42: and religion of Asaam, 90 
Ki&a Niniiceap 595 
Knliynpilllap 592 

KnnoWp Sieti» 148; hu explAnation oE JbiiilAi9p 
306 

Kofala^ Dak^t^ (Soutll), 47t 48 
A'raina-pi^n^iL or gradual enuncipaciofii 562 
K?iihria« i^f. ILp lt)2n, liH 
KmtinaikW^ami, V. U,, 97ii, 90p 100 
KriyJl^ada, 453. M4p 346; types of, 515 
hr?0a (SnJ, 47: on A8.rna/ lG6n: mviliologv 

tra^nlde ^o ?LffA'cdic indiap 203-4; poTi- 

I sea I undicaEimi ut India ctesired by, 590; 
his teachings, 554; of V^daia family. 400 
Kno^-Vlsudrsa (see Kryna)p his cnnEiibution 
Id liidiau culiiLrep 85; supported fruja 
TiEiial, 82 ^ * 

KytlikSs (Fkiadei), slarling pOdnl of frakjnli'd 
jerics, 291 

A’j^rnr form of marriage^ 221 
K^triyas (see C’4%aittis)^ 28p 225p |26, 227; 
ebinj of [jctliav-is lo liCp 8S; disposal of 
ihc dead. 260; tnigraied from. 89; tnlgm- 
tkkn from caste to casle, 214; show hyper- 
dkklicoccphalic pcakp 24; Bupremacy of, 375 
A?wfrh'fl.|4rffl, an llie diiLv of 

ip 435 ^ 

Kuhis), 236; -pdfij* 253; pnih, powers of, 
250 

Kutaaahs. jvfv'en holy mouniains. naitjcs of. 9 
KiiJa^kliaTn. his .IfuAum^n^ndfa AVofrop f79n 
KiunaTib Ehaiiap his TAnira-v^ttika^ ^j&g^ 
and H'edic ciiliiirep 595 
Kunabp Wfi of Aioka^ 156 
KOrm£cala (Kumaun), 4| 


Kunik^ETa, 46 
Kurus^ 229 

hiisuma. H>ti of Aiuka, 156 
Kymillialp 41 

[.alp B. B., lOln 

].atmjE[c, his translation of NSaarjiiiia^s work, 
4«l 

l^ingdonp oia BrThini alpliabcl. 120 
[.anguagm, 'Btirrowinc', 57, OS; 'Building', 
titi; criterion for fixing dale of^ 156: of 
jndla» two main families of, 54; regional,, 
present daVp 402; speakeris of Indian^ i;em 
sus Bgurcs of I95L 73-74 
[jngnagc culiuje groups of Iiidiip coittrihu- 
dons frnin, 76 90 ^ 

Lancl<.we£ .ftStl OtMJ&JFs: 

.Aboriginal speeches of India, two fajnllios 
ofp 54 

.All>aidaik, 154n; mtHlrm, 151 
ApabhTaiPi.^p 57; Jaina Jiietattirie irip 402: iti 
rdle in tracing e^oJuiion of Enodertt lan¬ 
guages, 402 

.Ardha-^lagadhT, 57, 275: Mahavlra preached 
iiip 402 

Armen iaiip I34n, 142: nKHlenip 130 
Aryan (set Indo-Aryan), 55^56, J34n; speech, 
tegional forms of, 5? 

Assamese (AMkiniiya}. 48. 52. 55* 55, 60, 73; 

had an independent history* 60 
Austric, 63-64; family of al^riginal lan¬ 
guages, 54; number of speakers of, 74-73; 
two groii|H of, 63 

Anadhi (Bai.^Vi-ari}, 55, 59* 60 
Bengali, 53* 54, 55* 60, 74, 130; a highly 
developed and subile language* 60; 
iiifidcrftp 130 
Bliojpuri(ya), 55. 59, 60 
Brahui, 49. 63, 74 

Braja-bhakha f-bhi^)^ 54. 55, 38, 59 

Burudiaski (KJioruna), 63 

Hravidlan, 61-03. 66; speakers of, 27. 73-74: 

its utieultES'^qtcd speeches, 62* 63 
Diavidian family of language!!, 54 
Englidi. tiS. 150,' J36; vVmchcan form of* 129 
■f'CtinaniC (Teutonic)# I34n; centum diakcL, 

dialects, 61; Indian oiiglri of, 

Cond(i), 48, 49p 34; dialect of NorUi 

Beccan. 63 

Greek, fi", 154. 142, 149; a ettUam dialect, 
155; and Fen.iaiu getlcticaHv relaled. |31 
GujaralL 53, 55, 39, 60 
l liiHb, 53, 55^ 58: dialectA of, 58; Eastern, 
47n, 55; High* 55; Hindusrhanl* and 
IJjdu, tbrir rdaEions, 58; modem* area 
of* 33: iiKBi natural lingtia franca of 
India. 59; region, 47: speakers consist of, 
58; third greai Ijtiguagc of nKKleni world, 
59; tVcsiem, 47ii, 58; Westem, coinpirur^ 
mg, S5 

Kindki (tVcsiem Putijabh* 49, 55, 57; 

Bardic eJemmt in, 49 
HineliLit(h)ani {see Hindi). 58 
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LiNcrACts AND DiAUcn^— Cowitiiiutd 
JJtiike. I55p 142: aijckm, 131: 

Ltn|H>rUncc in ftiKJing origai^l Aryan 
hoEiiep HO-^2; oldest cif llic [iidu-Euro- 
[)Ci3:n 141 

iJuln-AiA'iis. 54 p 5S; ot other 

of lani^LLigcs- on, 5^: l^nguiige^, 
iiiotJcrn. ei'ohilion middle, fiH: 

iipinbcr oi ^i^eakcrii dfn 74-7S: CJkl, 57 
[jido t;urop€aii* 54, liln, I52p 154-35; db- 
cDven' of thoir genet icai rcLaiiondsip^ 
lSl-3:i 

TninbJi. I54n: Old. a sauin cli^kcl. 135 
Javpuri, 55 
iLachhi, 55 

k^iiBiado., 54; disele^iA iwo In its 

hii»tnrk'. 62; aiiKTiplJans in. 62 
K^ishniiii^ M. 56: a modeTD s{»€ecli, 55 
Kha.iidjoll^ 55, 5t$+ 50 
klizai, 54+ 63; of Aiin^Lrii! family, 04 
Kir3tA, fumily of ahonginal languages, 54; 

!<|>c»:hcfi, cLissira^iioii of, 64-^ 

KotlagUp iiuiniHrr of 63 

korikii]i, 55, 61 

lvf»3ili (flastem Hlndi^. 55, 50; diilecLs, 60; 
rcgioij of, 47 

Ldiiti, 67, 130+ I5lt 136; a eetjinm dinlcei, 
ISI 

iiiliuanlan+ a ilisiiticily eliamcierlzie4.t ^fr^n- 
dialetE, 142; itj importance in discover¬ 
ing Aryan home, H2 
.Nfagadliaii diaieiL^, ilirec groups of, 00 
M^ga<lhr, 275; area nl. 57; Buddha laughi 
in, 442; Pj^knf+ 60 
kfaithili. 54, 55, 59, !i0, 72 
.Mahy'nkin, 54, 67; and Old Tamil, 62 
Manipuri, 64; vehicle of Hindu oikurer 80 
kfaraiJii, 40, 52, 55, B4. 55, 60. 61, 07 
Marwari. 54, 59; dialects of, 59 
.Mongoloid. 64 65; laiiiily of aboriginal 
languages, 54: iiumbcir of speaketrs of, 
74 75 

4Mon-KliiTber group of languages. 63 
^funda grotip of sprcches+ 03 
^ful]da^i, 63 

(^'cpalcsc)* eir Eastern Fuhari, 54, 
5a, 61; niodL'm. 46 

New^ri, 54, 05, 72; vehicle of Buddliist 
hltraEurc, 6^ 
fJriya, 55, 55, 66 

Pahari, dialcci-s of, 51; group nl languages. 

55; bngu;iiges+ iliTee subgroups of, 61 
l^ali. 57, 159, 4U2: ius ideniiO'^LiQu. 442-43 
Pashto (Pakhtp), 49, 56. 50. 74; dialed of 
Sanskrit, 147 
t*crsi3ii. 65, 111 

rn,};ril(i). 414; spttcliM. 57 

t'ntkrit {Middle Inijo-Ary^in). lued in old 

iniOTipEtoiis, 66 

Pitnjabi, 49. 54, 55+ 19; Dardk elcmmi in. 

49: Wcsicrn, 55 
Ka|a.sthajii, 49. 55, 59, 60 
Rajasthani-Cnjaraii, 55. 60 
Sanskrit, 7+ 54, I3l, 136, H7, 149, 402; ib 
all-India l?ackgFOiincl, 66; discoveiy of. 
by Europe, 67; and Clreck dniiUa+ 154; 


Lanouaccs and DiAEj:os^CojTfinned 

;tnd Its iinpotiance, 66; Indian literary 
l^^uages, 06-57: 3«s lui^ in old inhcrip- 
tipus, ce_; moniliig pr^yei in, 14; one 
great unifying factor, 66; pnonuncLarioii 
of, 273; lig.Vtdk, ilaic of, 136-17; rfile of. 
in fjreater India. 67; a luicinrdialeci 135' 
special pcMition of, 65 67: still dvnamic, 67 
SauiaEi, 54. 03 

Salem-cmrum dlalect-splli, 142 
Sd/em-dialctES, 134 ti, 135^ 141; inalienable 
cliaractetisiic oh 142 
laura^nt, 275: hIiv called, 57 
Simlhi. 49. 53, 55/ 58. 60 
54Elhalc:Se. 01 

SLno-f tlMTEan, 64: faiiiily of abCKHginaf 
langEiagA, 54 

Slavic, li4n, 142: a wfem dialect^ J35 
Tamil. 4A. 54, 3i9, 149; dt^'cnlanal nteraiiirc 
In, 02; iu early rcligloiii UteraEute, 02: 
kuge Arsan efcmeiii in, 62: Old, 62: 
origin uf the word, 8£hi; icpzoicntativo 
Dmvidian S|jeecli. 62 

relugu, 54, 57: 'lire lEallan of the Easl'n 
02: most widely spoken Dmrklian 
62 

Tokliariau, 71+ I34n. 141-42. 1*3: impor- 
lanrc in hnding original Aryan l^iue, 
141-42 

Tribal languages, s|ieakcrs, of, 74 
Vnlu, 51, 55, m, 73 

Lanka. 8n: its locaiion in 51i. Amarakantaka^ 
4«: scene of kanu KIvana war* |59 
154 

Law, B. C.. IWn 
Lei bn [r, 354n 

J^i, Sylvain, on communioiiion hciween 
India and f^aci6c [slands, 15B 
UbcrailDn in fife fjce /iivpinTu^ijlr ideal of, 
374 

Urchavis, S8 

l.inguistk divisions, andcnl, Eiamc-s of. 34-31 
linguistic regions of fEiiba, 47-52 
/iptgUEiiic 5uTiAry of /pidt^, 53 
Lithuatiia, prewnes. oUlest IniXo Eurupcan 
s|>eech, 142 

l^an, A. “C.* his Old Chipp^^4 5foj|« 
India, 95 

InOgcks, conception of, Indian Influence on+ 154 
[aak5yam+ 395 

LukapEjka(s). 342: BiUhniaiias, 391 
t.iimbinf, 156 

Lunar ^rorld, iti Lpanii^ds* 176 

5facdcincll+ 148; on caste sysTetn, 225; nn iin- 
poriancc of f*3ninl, 361-2 
.Macotkiiiians, and Creek tiiltiire. 133 
5tackay. £., Jils Jmrfy L'iiyj7jmfiunr+ 

145ii: hh Further lixcmvtiQtts at Mohaijo- 
data, I I5n 

5f3daga.>car+ Indian inflticnce fn, 156; ill 
native dialects. 132 

M3dhava. ancient kg-Vcdlc cnmmctitaior. 200 


5Iidha^a, his ItfPtrt'cfsr/flHPi 396 

635 
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Sfadhu. and AlIdhiTap aiici^mi uaiUEs af 
inonih^, 291 

Mtfrf/rUi and 20^^ -mdvJr SfM^v 209 

Arudliuillnl (Afuhiiiaiidi^). in N7 

M^dhviEi.'ar^ .1, jirul Di'ailav7<la. 551 
M3i[Jhyac|<:i£it, 4fi. ^9^ 52t il3 area, Htti‘ U-csEern 
limit <if, 47 

.ytahHithnrutft, ft, IS, 14. ?L U7r 157. 31L 
m, 312, 4m 4(4. 4SE 5«5. 59ft: Jmnya^ 
h&ifarvart, on i^ita fa coin), 307; ‘Bhura- 
Iiak{ha' rhapt^^ dC, 505; cJTdEicaJ allilutk lo 
meat-eating in, ft5-ft0; eleven Rudf^s mcn- 
Einned 

(5CC PaEadjali), 270; interpreta- 
ikm ol ^5{akthair in. .S94n 
Sfaliahiahma {iKt tindtt Bnddlii.^E ranlhcoii) 
(4iec under Bnddhisr Faniltcon) 
Ala^jii^rin‘^jrta Tantra^ on doing euod. 574 
ftr^laarli^ira, 4ft 

Malilr^Htianft. ilieir Persian descent, 29 
■Uer^jcLTidd/rrLr. some Btiddhuft. 527 
^lahavira. 220. Sft9, 305. 395, 4lM). 41L 434. 
453. 454, 544. 545: kfsic creed pmponnti' 
ed by, 400; disci contri Oui Lean of. 400: hh 
gvc^l message Iti niajikiml. 34i>: left an 
ntgaiaircd rrllgmiw Ohlccp 401; prcadied 
in ArdhaMSgadhi, 402 
5taliailr5c3.r\a, 401 
^tahrdhara on hmhms-ynjfm, 240 
Sf^TiiKP. ftt’i, 434 

AlajniikJar. R. C-* JSTn; on liow luinic China 
origitiaEcd, |57; on invasirian of India, I5| 
Nfalskliali Gckv&la, 220, S90. 454; and Ajfvika 
ICC!. 393-97; cihical teaclniig!i of, 3^-95; 
ionnilcr of AjTvika Hitler^ imi on nioial 
nllc^rvaTictt. S95: orij^in of his nanie, 393; 
nisilosopby of, 395-97; on sist dasscs of 
human bcinpi?, 391 
^fnlalkic, ports oL 4 

5f51r, 19, 4(i. 27; nliiins, 25, 20; tabic showing 
effect of ecological dianges on, 25 
iniest rcprc^etllativcs of Vcihlidf. 25 
lU^na. .-\usinc iElea of iliviiic essence, 79 
Afarjuum, diicriplinc of. 316; source of Self- 
timw'lrdge, IftO 
vWdtiaji'. in 339 

AliiUia lake. 41 
.Ikpp^nk, fctca^l iXTSons. 396 
Mane^ (see piifj). wydil of. 376 
SlariKalore, am lad wiih Madagaskar, 156 
Matiiptir, languaFtc of* M: mling tmix and 
Indian ruluire, ft?; Vai^navimi in. m 
Manky^ ¥. P.. IW 

M^Pilrn(r), 182. IJM. Ift5, 195. 203, 252. 264-65 
m 312, 315. 316. 33|n, conneLiion 
Vnth flics. ,113: inlcrnTeijLinn at, SI5^ 
320. 321-23: imi mere furmulis, 3S0: pro- 
ducts of spidiual mcntaEkm. 516; real 
chararirr rd, S29; iMr of. in India. iftS; 
-saihhiii, 312, 314, 316: Vedic. |ft2. SIS 
Aknim. in Vajiay^na (see nndtc Ilnddhiat 
RrL'phiL MmccpLi) 

Mantra cult^ MU. sfi 

Alann, 162; hk dcfniitictn ol PcitliAri, JKU; 
and ascetic life, SftT 


Marrini^, lurnis of, g^piif/pUTiv anel rilAidr<7 

221 

Manilla 11, Sir Inina, vkw' of figure mi stal 
as 5iva, I22n 

Afananni, Aryan ironpi of MiiannL I4ft: 

I heir Ijiiguagt tiniiJar lo Indo Iranian,. NO 
Ma!ikarE(ny (jce Sfakkbali Cosila), S9S. 3W, 
397; rarivtnjaka* Tefcrrcd bv Pacini, 309 
5Ia^iilifiatatn. 157 

ftfaierialisis (sec AjiU Ke^ikamfialin). 397 
Maihura(a). 47, 4ft. -fOL 403 
.4f<rTiiAat four as|»ceijt of inve^iga^ 

tion, 449-SO; meaning and signilicai'ice <il. 
447: ECbemcs nl ibought. 44S, 446-47, 450; 
leope of, 44ft 49 
Miitiye^andM^ Satyamtl 1^. ftO 
Mauna(s), empire, wpiica nl, 46; CKlcnsacm of 
dmir empire. S4; liL^rriptions, 70; periotL 


Mux MOller, 131; on .AdiEi, Ift7: hit. Ihcoiy 
no Aryiinism. view on relatinii between 
race ami language. 129; on Unddi-Sutm^ 
2SM; on Vi^^u, j|Kt his works qnoled, 
I29n. 3S4n. 3S9n ' 

Maya^ 195, 196. 197. 438; roof* ol. 174 
Maya (sec mredy^. of Advaiti^m, 42ft; doctiinE! 

oL 169; origin of the Ihcurv- of, J9(5 
AfSyi/i. 174 

Me tJrimlle, llis Judr^ii Iridis. I46n 
ftlecca. I S3 

MeditariDJi (see ulmiart^S^^ on mcanin^le?^ 
Wijtds, 3ft2: tnrciugii seLI-icknrincaiinll, 
5ft4-S5; iwo kinds of ernhlcmatical, 379 
^fegaliihk |>oEtcr>, Phase llj, 104 
Afc^^sihenci, on invasion of India, I5I 
Mcillct, hh ScttftiiQ^ I Sin 
Mcsoccpliah, 2H~S0, 5.5 
Mcsoccphalic people, to 
M™tci>hah. 28, 29. 30. 31; in Iiidiii. 20 
5lc*ohihic indusEiy. 102 
Mesolithk peritaej in India. 191-3 
Mewpevtanna, rhliifaEion of. 70: coniact wiih 
India, 147 

Mcfuricr, I 4 ;. dimvery of, Neoliihic dbject 5 
liv, 103 ^ 

MpEaihak. 277, 27ft 
^fctenlp5yc^Hlds, 17ft 
Micimmin, .3ft4 
^fi<'rldithic triEliistrc, 102 
'MicxtPliiJiit man', 99 

Mjhimgnla. pci?ctutmn of BiMhlbkE^ bv. 380 
Mimiili-sS", in itm iruaiiisads. SI6 
Affmarffifl(i). ,117, 318. 32J; {Mtlain uiimlci- 
«Hfe rrf I'ttlk philoMtphy. 3!«; 

Iny iii a new $<lioo1 of, 3U; Dhajlnn-, 
Itft kinitt-. 119; ivxik tiprMi Vebs and 
mahmjijai a, fe4.calrd. *J«; it, iiH^aninp. 
iih; matiionot only four Hiiicv in Ifpain- 
latls, Slbn: inure aiiin lo the ,t»lfillial 
pmciirc of manattir, SJli; nui dinttly eon- 
Ktnrt wiih cx{>o,iiinn of llantta^^mJii- 
r.P*?5^**'^'*’** «;lieiitc of ffiowth 

of' Vis ‘WO «h«.l» 

M^nl3ITJ.^aka^ (87. 2I2, 271. 317. 325 , 430. 
HO; (kilouiited aKrtJc life, 587 


t>5l) 
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MEirabIT of 53 

Mind, nitjntrtg In ihc Vttlti, SIThi 

5ri[^nni, ]+0, \i\i; god%, I4£; HiitlEC^p Ut^, 

NO 41 

^fiinir 1^* Ills l^rhiitorir fmtm, 9:^ 

f’^nrhiiniiii, Iiii pn|)«?r 'A Vcdic Nigln 
rd (he fifuii PDlyisesia^ SJliii 

MloidiaSr 

^rphctija-daru fsee llampp^'i: Tiidu-t ri\illra- 
iioTi)^ 1^, }^l. llo. 119, 130;; advamcc made 
in Eowp-pUmiinR in, 114; inamparcil ^ith 
ciilii'P aiicJcni liiiilizntioiit. 114, l£^: c^ri^ 
dLiECc alKiUE Aryaiis, IS8-50j the GlCOt 
llaiili flip. 111. 115; hi.nESc}iDkl and 

jewellery. 11 ti; iiiEcrnjuirBc w|ih VVi.^tcm 
Asitip I2ip; lanw and hv-bnciA ol, 114: 
radaJ iypc% in, ll;?; iknlU di^tmered in, 
^4; iu siaiuajy . ISiQ. 121; pitraia H ociii- 
patkm, SCVCIT. and differcnl planch, lIS; 
writing, raMili bl divovery or, 70 
Mnliciijnclairn cnliiire (rivilir^iEicniV, of, 
I3l>; nf nm-Anan h'npiralion, I3®; ^\vn- 
Pa^liaii (iilE ill, 158-SO 
.Nrnhenjodaio and liamppS. aniLonic qbjea^ 
of worship in, J£5: feriiliiy cult in, 122; 
male diviniElt^ of, 122 

AluAui alio iindcf Jaina HuL-plilL Cnn' 
repis), Iba, Ifki. 5^, 424, 427, 42H, 435, 
544; conce'pt nf, 314; difFcircni meilnnh nf 
ailainEn^, 179-ElotEjinc of, 177-79; m 
cremat nature of the Self. 179; Imlhn 
■cet*! for, 165; quc^l fur* 166; fcali/abfe 
here and now. T79 
Moksi inar]5a, 415, 450 

^f^llLT. fin Semirc cuniacf wiili ]rLcki'Eiin>- 
pc:in^. 14^ 

5f[ingoloid(A) (sec Kir5ta>, Nagai 78; 

people). Kilieni qualities of, 89; i™ 
Rfuupi <iF, B7-B8; wDnien iiad grcaler 
trit'cTom* !W 

Nfoiigoioid kings, flinifui^aliun diitEiig the 
tnlc of, 88-90 

^fotnnn. in Rg Vedit Jiymns, 168; iheor^ of, 
536; ^ktJaiuh:, 3M 

MonoEheiiiiTT, 324, 328, 33ti-37: interpreEpd 

bv Kiiiop^n!!, 327 

'furtali and iinEumtabi. di^iitieiiun bclwren.- 
206, !517 

VfoEfiw <;oddcsji (see Great Men her), 14; cult 
of, 123-24: wcniiliip of, 128 
Mi.nhcr India, reposittirv of a composite cuh 
tiire, m 

MoE her land, Indian aililiide to, to 
M^niiiiaiiifs), tficir cffcti on Inrliitn nihnl, 9; 
ranges, H'leii, marked In- ancieni Emlian 
Weogranhrrs, 5S-36: Hncn Imly* 9* 56 
5 Jo^eiis, H, L.fc cm clioppcr-efioppinfl tradi¬ 
tion, Ibl n e 

Vfrgfl 

UiJd/Mti, rifcree, 451 

Mnghar (Ur)* Indian teak in leniple of Moon 
as. 149 * 

Miiir J fin i^stc ^y.i^ietn. 225: hU translaEion 
nf |(i8 

MEiltlinXlha, ttrifm of, 41 

rs^uhiie for Rialiraiion, 363 


Miiiidafs), 31* 6S, 78+ 79; iloTiehoccpbalEC. sn 
tminigrant |3opulaiion, 32; hybrid eom- 
liinaiiEins of, 19-20; l^rcoean element 
aitiiong. 51; physical iraiEs and habits, 19 
Mysiiitism. Aiyn, 328; iti the Upaii£^d> (see 
llpani^rh; UpSmna!t) 

Naga(ai), 87# 88, 89; An. 31; Ncsciil httaJn in, 
30; Sema, If; show high brsch^eeplaly, 
31; *liull, umilariiv witli 3[Dlieiiici-danj 
flndi, 127 ^ 

XafifTd^nra/fl, Hlinak^^ dei^ai-ibcd hv Kali¬ 
dasa ss, 9 

Naitaiabam (mod. Nin^Tidiar), in AfElianw^ 
Ian. 51 

N5il^jiblla|(a. his %iew of P/irjf 5£r/ntr, 285 
A'^k^ira{i). 289: dnria, 29f: list, rdbion iif, 
307 

NaUndl FPF^/p^iAir4 {iee Biuldhiisi inonas- 
leries), 51 

Namla Vaixha. 393 

Xariiiar^ya^ta (8iiiilia). 88: hiiili K3iii5khM5 
leinpk^ 90; org^mfcd ffioElLiism, St?-"® 
S^s^fya Mfikla. 195, 34W, 341: and coiiicpdnn 
of nigliE, J15li; conrcplioil of unity in, 
167: laundaEautis lor Vcdintic noo ili 4 a!bm 
laki in, l68-fi9 

Xiiiiikaih^, 3&9: ddr/it/jea, 414: meaning of, 
414; phllo{iophm, S|D; school, 589 
slraniatic literaEutc. 3CIS 
NaEE|iJEath|(lii, 31(1 

Nafiiransni, iheon- of, 325; in Vedk religion* 
324^ 
Xaiure nf man, rojFWj'r and rffijjje, 368 
\etya^iiray of llharaia* 272 
.Xotidjbildif. and teachings of Afadtatln. 394 
N’a^ya Xyaya, iriealhm of, 592 
Nearthus, cm iTnadori of India. 151 
X'egrtics, Amcrkan, 129 
Xcniinldia^ rirr/ia84^r#, 406 

Neolichii! Age, I os, 103-5* m 
Ncdliihk rEii(nTe(s)i, in India. anti{|uiiy of, 
IfW: marks of^ 103: (me* priman Vraits 
of, 105 

Ncoliihk finEk, important centres of. 105 
XeDlithic. l4Eie, of IqdjD-Clliina. 103 
Nenh'diie ohjeCEs. first diswery of, loJ 
Nrohihir period in India* 101 
Ncoliihk slone-axe niltiirr. Pha->c U. 104 
Neolilhtf iiiiic-i, 144 

NeDlidik imU (see fknnc Age ]TidiiiErio,i 
TooLn, , - . }, Late, distribiition qf, 105 
Nepal, area of* ihree ancient towns of, 41 
AVft ppelf* philcwophiral rneihod of* M5 
Kididfryasam fs« Updsf3fl&)* e^cplaincd. 378: 
inoning of, 378: wuire of Self-knowledge, 
IBO; ami apumti^^ 579 

.Vpgflj«a(j)^ 279; characierisiics qf, 83; words. 
295 

Nigaqtha (N^iapuiia), 3HO, 591 

\ii^an(lia iJhamma, or Nirgr^i]EEii5n:i, 434 

Mhih^ni, Binklhist* 328 

iVi'lJlpeytfjd* E8.5 

'Nin^xam SariaLliya^. 415 

Xirjari {sec Jaina ReE.^plill. Cbtirepts). 427 

SirlrfM (iion-aimclnneni). 315 
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(sK ilw ufidL't BuddliiiM: 

Lotiiii'pu^^ and Jairta RcL-phil. rxnwrpts), 
Rr^ixunkiil Jaiaia vk-h's Qf+ b52\ 

iny^lic: view dI^ 550 
WrsJsii . in IVrfrt; 22 ^ 

Stfkamd-kutrm^^ 

Non-Aryaiu. 230; laid RTcatcr *iros on tmo- 
i\vA\K rcbiiiaiicc ta Ar>:iii c^ul- 

luie, 152 

Xoii ditiilisiii {see Advaita). iliowrv oF* 3^5 
Xuii injurv (sec J!I5. M, ^t30 

Noii-Vedii: sects (kv 

Nanviolence (ihdc 401; coiiipTehcni^ivc 

applicatkin of. 455-^ 

Nortf I, centre of great cmpircft, 4 
North-East KlOttliCT^ 42; Naga trilics in. iK)-52 
Norih tndia(n)i, charaeiefistieti of, 7; plain, 30, 
47; plain, cradle of liiilia.ii rivtliraiiofip 55 
Nonfi Vvevtcm Erniuicr^ 4S-4li 
N^lyaAaJiesikip 44U: school, 430 

tlcojli 5cicno», in ItidEa, SSO 
{)lileiilwr|;i on caste system, 225 
Olilliam, C., Falaeolithk tools ducovered bv* 

Ofh, 570; concmiration with help a(r as 
essence nl all. 5S5; cv^rtlce of all 
301; ujfjuMird boscil an, 301 
Cine, ennceplimi of. 339 
(Ine Ciitl. dcjCTitfccd diScrenUy* 203 
One and Many, intqpal vhion ol» 527'2S 
OiicMaiiy^ inter relation iKit^een. 327 
Oraons (Vraom), 4S; Archer's descripiton nL 
79n; of MicfapijLr^ ^4; and V'^oras, 48- 
Orion cakiid^i:. order, lime of, 292n 
Otidh, 47, 40 

270, hv ^Lalva, 203: Hiima- 
Irtia , 298 

rakhtiinisian. dcscriptioit of, SO 
Takudlia Kardtv^ci^ (PrakiuildlLi KatySvana}, 
389, 390, 391-03: EmpediQcIcs nf India, 
393; etcmalihin (Sassatai^da) of. 39^2, 4S5, 
544: tsleniitv of, 391-92; bii ptniosopliy, 
592-93: sect of (sec Arjuvadins}, 3&9 
Pal* dvnaaiy* patroiiaEC lo rnonasEeria hv, 
382 

PabeoUthk, Age. 103, 107, 108; etilttiral ilrvc- 
loptornl, 101; liulii^trv, Ckida^aii. iDOn: 
Upper, 102 

Pali cancm. 442 43, 431 
I’allita, allcietit cFOrl. 157 
PaniTrSj. 44^ 45; liracliycephalv In. 2! 
Ua^lrtrda^. on knowledge and mcditalinn, 37S 
Ttfrtciipjnn'. hvelold naliOTl, ?14 
mdcaynft ami village adiintitsrratiiDrL, 233 
Pan'Jtkvininm. 172 
PSiplnkahliaia. king. 397 
Paiiikkat, 145: on gpgraphical inOuence, 6-7 
K'iniiii (see uiiiler Vedle * * A 

Panis. 228 

Pailiia (sec linilcr ftiMldliiit Rc].-pliiL Ckm^ 
cepts) 

Poniheis^m. 324, 52B, 558; Indian. Carvk'ii tc- 
omkn on, 174: ami cnomitlicUm. 33^>39; 
ITO 171-72 


fVj Fd¥mi!Tni£,s. 424, 425 
Pjram5nnan, 445. 427 
Paraiter, ¥. E., 35. 71, l4fi 
Panksi t. King. 232 
jP^ri^Oyya'r tvanicii^s control over, 225 
CKplalnetlp 268 

/VriiT^/irfrin (wandering inoiib), 15; tliity of, 
15 

Paroolsa (mcHl. Pinich)* 4U 
Patsiwails, 51 

Paravaii.ilha. 411, 434 
Pi^natT, 9 

fVlili. and ptLylM-Aiui ppm (see P^}^}- 
Pa^Lipaii (see Siva), cult, 130-50; figure 

nn Mnlicnjo-ilalu seal, 122; |lflS4llltn uf. 
in Vedic Tcliginn, 139; and Rudra (piec 
Rinfra under A'cdit Clods . . ,), 
Pj^alEpuica. 459 

Paianpli, 4d. 47, 281, 284, 296, 299, 304, 509, 
449. 450: on 303; his MahS- 

hhH^yc, 270, 503. 594n; and Panini. 302* 
503; an Uiindi-^iOlnif, 284 
PjletMin. I', l‘.+ [Ht ySn, 103: his ebs^i- 
hcalhiii at ,So*tn tnoK, 90 
Pelhm, on Uluna, Iidw the name oTlgfnatcd, 
157 

Pcnmvnb. Indian, 5, 4. 5. 53-17: its diarac^ 
leristics, 55; Xwo seefors oF. 517-57 
Pcnk.i, 150; on telatioit between race and laji 
gtiagc. 129^30 

Peoples of India, comprised of thtec clllllic 
strains. 31; prcdominantlv doltchocepha* 
lie, 31 

Periph/s of the £r^ihruean SrB^ 4tl, 5 
Pecsmnfs). 146. 150; Ofd, inscripiicHfis, 137 
PcrwnalitisiliDn of god^, and Aryans. 335 
Pliaraolis, 155 

Phik3«opliLeal seliooE of India, two broad 
grnups of. 389 
Phcvcniclan^. 152 

Pi|Qi;ott, Stuart, on date of Jhangar wajc^ h^ 
Pilgritnagcs, importance oF, 14 
ilf^jns, fifEV-lWa. how they originated. 14 
J^'ir(r). 259; as. oirumuftljnr, 205; os niinifT- 
FPmft/pftf, 203 

riir'hkntn 207; its di^ripiiun. 200 
Pif^dppn, path of the manes, 207* 302 
PlatEi. 133 

Pleistocene, tlepo^U, 97; j)criod, 93, 100; 

tline^^. Middle, 95, 97 
nliivtal etxle. and glacial cvcic. 1(15 
Polyihdsiin ^24, 32H. 533; Indian, different 
views nil, 174-73: and monotheism. hal- 
ance I he spiritual mtnd. 327 
Painilaiioii of lm|ia. four murt& of Ijracliy- 
tephalifr. 32 

Pottery', handmade, traces found in, 107 
Pracya nr Pfifvade^. 46 
Prahl^la, episode oK 586 
/^rtfl;nn (see iiniler llud<lhisi Rcl.^phil. C 43 n- 
cepLs) 

Praktti(s), 45«. 440; plurality of, of the vM 
Samkliya$, 440 

Freiprd|fi4r 436, 441; Upanlyadv ^49 

thaiia, 501: docihne of, 367; niediiatinn on, 
348; leachoi SAtyaUma^ 170 
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Pr^iidvdnid ami praty^hUra (set mdtrt Bml- 
dniii RcL-phil. Conccpib) 

Pravahan^ Jaivalip King, Slf?; tradici a Bralii 
'226, SjS; uffSiiatm taught SS 2 

iFYcrETrt/i'd, SEm 

4^ 46 

lYrtliratiou (see Jaina Jogk}, acvctt mndes df, 
42[i 

Ptchhtsifi:in ht India, prnbliriiis ivnifinnitiiiK, 
amlp 

f^rrim, and pitft, 25& 

l^iimi[ive rL^igiun, lwo charaticriAtics of, 3.24 
Jatncfl, and dt^iplicrmc-nt id llrahm^ 
scripl. 

Prohltm of CDiiipeioncc. and Vedie 
.126 

Prnlci-NeoliElite Age, ]U2 
Prthudata (mod, Pihowa), 47 
Ps^rhic fuliTiH and cosmic forces. Jink bc- 
tweeti, 3*^ 

Pldlctin Ptijladclplnisp aii<{ Inslia, I55-S6; 

opened ^uer canaJ^ |5G ' 
i’lolemv PliiJopEcr, 1541 
l*tidgftla (m-t under Buddhisi Rcl. pliiL Con- 
repu; and Jairta RcJ.-phil. Coiicent;t} 
Pnhar (KTiicripallinain), Ia7 

fttfiivaiicii] of she i^nnl, fl2j Drividijn 
inigiij uf, K3; aasd harm, rcfaiivo spirniial 
Values nf, 82; tarigin and tlalure of, 82 
Puttya-hh^mi, India, aSj 10 
l’^nraiiia(^), 14-1, 220, -HO; i^hjiira^mka^a MX’lkOll 
of, 4t\. 50; cducalimi of mass tiiind 
ilimngh« 536; prnfnyn and jrrjfi dcsciilied 
in. 3fil; raw of: 211 

.4ent, 271; Agni", on nu-lrei, 28S: 
.igni, 5ik^ 1^'orks in, BhBgm*tita, |3, 

34^n. 400. 57J; BhSgfn^ta, episode of 
Praldada in, 533* Brahmavaii>m^ta, 4dir 

/lAagntwffl, MErkii^f^trya. 34m, 

^n, 41ti, SOn; t'ayii, 3(an, 4ln. 50ii; 

1 182, 400: r/jrtti, epiwtft of 

Trahl^da in, 5@5; f'linu, on Jiidin., 7n, 
lOn; I'lVnu, on the V'cdas, 132 
PrktTtr^a Kass^tpj (Pprirsa Ka^^-apa:) (see Akjriv^- 
vadins), ?t00^0l; aijsnhnisfik nf, 544; an 
iiphnIiJcr of AhciiivUda^ 301 
Ptirdrihy alMcncc of, in Vcfftc wieev, 
l^[ini(s), 250 

hinikiitsj. King, called ordha dn*a, 252 
Eniii^(s), 393, 195; dcscxipEion in Pitmifir 
^pju. 105, 197, 358; Par^ma. 195; 

i*^**l^' 3riti creation of imivcirset 197; 
pmrality nf* 440; Sariikliva caiiception nf. 
422^ as Kiprerne Man. Sit6 
Pftru^-srtkia. 172. 195, 197. 202. ZN, 225, 239* 
541; and paritlieism, 338 
POnadda, 4Q 

^ 14 , iK cliatacier 
310; fCisciisscv. I henry of clci"' 
nality of isTirds, 3IS; catlirsi: philcisopliical 
^Tioivn as Karnui- uf Dbarma- 
MI mam-til, 3|9; least pcift-rnicik] in charac- 
ECT, 518; nlira-ritikalistic aitiSudc of* 339c 
and Uituffi-AnmarhAd. 3IH 19 
Puspadarita. Apahlirariife 


Puim^kartrm, and /Wu-JterflM* 12 
lYEtiagorai, Indian iiifliicnce on, 153; maihc- 
rnatical dDclnoe of, 153 

QEia lined niDiitsm (sec RimantijaV* 351 
ijiietta, derivaElon of^ 50ri 

Ftace(ti), dcritkiEion of, 17; romiaiinn. 19; 
iiiDs emcni* Indonrsian^ 30; mo^cmeiii, 
Polynesian. 50; ptimary' ^ind sccondari, 
17; atisf race nhiiemciiE, 17-32 

A.vE> 'I'htivFs; Aldilms, 30; Abor. 87; 
Afridis (see Aprlla), J47; Alioifls fsoc 
AIioiils): .XJsa* 87; .Vnctliaka A'ruii i7^ 
'AiiiiraLlDid% fO, 22, 31; Au^irici Aus 
irlra^; Bagtlis, 27, 28; Baltic, orijfiTi anrl 
ninvemeni, 20; lial tjs, nitc An an 

swak, 28; Bhilta, 78; llfiutanem. 87; 
Hodi>(s), 89, 88; ftodoi of fj^E Bengal. W; 
BfHlos, an liidu-jMcingrkUMd irilic, Ii4; 
Brahiris. 24; Bundetas. 37; llum^cse, 87: 
Chaknia nf the Cin'ilagnllg Hill Tracts 
ifS; tlhang, a Xaga iHbe/31; Chenrlim, 
€'liuhra(s), 27, 28: C:inihira skulls, 
idcniificd a!« Itidn Aryan. 24; Dafla. 87; 
DliLmal^, 87; Caro, 87; CrfinEls, tribal 
movcmcni of, 4fl: C si jars, 60: Gurkhas, 
M7; Ourmtgs, 87; Gypsy, dialects, 61: 
Gyiwy, Indian origin of, 130; HOnas, 50; 
kadiari. 5L 87; karhin* 87; X^rlarc, 27; 
Kal:af of NAVT.P,. 22; K.inkkais* 27; 
Kano^aiis. 87: Kauliya. 88; Kliadi, 3U 
Kltnnds pf OriMta, 27: Kiranii of N‘cp|, 
87: KirStas (see Kiratas); Koch, 87, 88; 
KpI. 78; Kolia. 78: Konvik^, 31: Korkus, 
27; Kuki(s), 87. 89: KulLi-Chinf^), 87p 88: 
Kurds, 30; 30; l^daklni* 20, 87: 

1-ahouh, 87; Lepclios pf Sikkim, 87; limhs: 
of Nepal, 22: LdIp. 87; l.ubu, 24; tudsei^, 
87: .Magans, 87; MSls^ (w Mal^): Malpa- 
harLa(:s), 2b: Malpaharias, hpiv orlgitiaEed 
from MSI^, 25; Manipuris (5fciihcii)4 51, 
64, 87; ^fanipnrss, claim ep be Ksairivas, 
89: Mefh, 3tikiiii, 87; Mirl, II, 87: 
Mi^hmip 87; .MobtriLPinds, 147; Mui of 
IndP-China Hills, 24; 'Moiigor people^, 
64; MongnlphK (see Mcwigobtids^; ^fon- 
klinier, 51; M Lindas (sec Mundas); Muii- 
dari (Mundas), migniiion of, 1^ \fuii- 
dari |jCTsp!lcs. 30; .Musahara, 27; iVagas (see 
Nat^as); Negroids of Indta, 78; Nrfcs'an (of 
Nepaly* 78, 87, 88* 89; Newark, adoption 
p| Indian aiphabcE bv* 64; Ntsadas (see 
Aiiurics), 65, 76, 78. 83. 84. 85^ 30, 214; 
Orang Baling 24; Orarig ^faiiiao, 24; 
tlraqns (sec OnEimt); Pdkrhas (PakliiQns. 
Faihans)* 50, 146; Pods of Bengal, 28; 
'Pmm-.VoiEralnid", 18. Zl. 78; rulayans, 
27: Putintbs, 78: Rqbha. 87; Rcrkgiiia, 31; 
i^ibaras, 78; Sakai of Malaya, 24: .^kaj^, 
30, 50; SaniaJs (sec Santals); 8o thJans (see 
SL-y iliiaiis): !ky tho Hravidian-s. 29; Scytho^ 
Iranians, Z9; ^miES, 143, 150; Shan?, 75, 
88; Siamese, 73; SigtU3, Rg-\'cd!lc iribe. 
225: Sikkimese. 87; Sinjqw. 87; 8i%ai or 
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Rac:o A.vn Thipes—C fljaJmui'd 

Rk Vcilic iriljCp 50; TibcEJii^, 
H7; Siilxinijc^^ina uf 15(1; 

Tiijik^, ^l: Tajiiifl. an A^im race. 44: 
Tal^E, IK: Ti^Hj-Hiinnaii, S7> 88^ 90; 
'I’ipta, 87: Tciala <4 t^eljrijqs, "^4; TcmIm 
ni 20p 26: Turko Altatn stncL. 

SI; Ulu pr f^nin^Lra, 24: Uratii^p 24, 57; 
Mnai'afi, aivl Orafliw, 48: Vcdila.^ (see 

\ Ltldii): V^jdtHd* f«c Vcdclids,): A'ccklpid% 
14: \^clb]a. 26: Wadjak, 16 

Rdcial tcrmiTKk|nf^lp«p I7d6 

/fnj^^jcnjnriiittp 210; ck«Clip(iPTl of iUrnffmi ilip 
575 

RSja^^kliara. 46; hi?; ikriiiitlpii pf wetEtm 
iroimiriei. 47 
'Rajpiiir, !!!l^ 

Rajputanap 57 

Rftiiu. 6n 

Raniakriiflmap SiL 544. 565: oil diHercnt paih^i 
Iff Cud, 180SL $M 

RasTiaiMija (Raman ujaclr^a), 347: liis dpc- 
Irinc^ pf Vi.^i^ajd%iiita.. 351: p" Rcalily^ 
171: syMcxfi pL lOfi 

8, 46p 225: alleged infliicnc£ pf 
hfrjiTK-r on, 154: pii BtiniLi. 158: iiiEctpri:- 
laiipii pfp 48 

mmn. 40 

Rarkiinalii^m and iniuitipni.«mp in 316 

RGtniNS fmUfbdlkinii), Pamt:^ Pf di^crcuilp ^2 
Rava^p 46 

RcaliE\\ ru.ypmfuififa vl^w ofp I69p 173: la^ra- 
ftanfft vieiA- of, 160: spurtc pf all itxij^cncp, 
176 

RCii^Pllp ip ^icfLllfk methnd, $52 
RrinOaniaiipn. dpcldne nf, 541 
Rhlcy* .Sir Ifcrlicri, cm csEistcncc of 

tncHap |icJV)TiaJ(ky'p 76: on hybiiEb pf 
iMiintk'E*. 20; un StyUiian ckment in 
Wrsicrii liiflia. 20 

Ritual(^) fw Vcilk Rifes and SacTifim)^ 
niranipj; pf, 234 
Ritualisni. 550 
Roliilkh-'tiul. 51 

Rrnnan^. j^radatinn nmpfig. compaml to .An an 
madaiion, 250 

Rpyce, Josial). hi^t accnunE of Uddalaka’i 
icaclifn;;. 176-77 

^^liliadiir^n. laLtia nTtftnnkars^ 400. 41| 
jjfpj, 0, 167 k lyli 345; (heir curiccpEinn of one 
f;pd, 336: imi 217: RsA'cdiCp 

did nn| ppfindc-r mtkl an csil. 211: of 
Vnlas, IJpiani^dffp and 1^pr5iaas, £1§: 
Vcilic. accepl &dhfdait*itin cv|dattafipn, 
554: pn n«r af stale of lllLirnkn^a' 

liofip 514 

Hykui^s^ 8 
i^EMp 335 

.<flfwiffp orii^in and nature of, 200 
5i£Si51j^6p 231; itt rfde in villas adminiMration. 
235 

Sactiilananda, 580 


Saoi6ci3p iiiEciTialp Vedinllc anil Bkiddha'i 
vicwBi, 562; and LiiPwledyVi fliWcTOTCc 
beiwecUp 208 

^ad-fldiwifa Pl I lie Siitikhyap 441 
Saif-dar^na-mmutcayn, on Old Sjjhkliva^. 
44Cln 

SdAnd^iarmi^i, Aryan idea of wife B5 

atid ^dTifpdp disiiiitiipn bc^ 

I weep. 268: ^Uhlya, 270: Sakala. 270 

^klip his fifEy-ivirp pithas. 14 
^kya(?i), 369: clan,. 158 
Kamaiya%. Jaiha iCCl. 402 
253 

Hamiii, In Vnlic society^ 252 
S5ihlJiya(s), 5S0p 39L 407: Old, liolkf hi 
pluT^lkiy pf Rumyas and Rrakcijs. 44(hi; 
phik>seiphyp 153: pliUp55optiy^ if4 influence 
on Greek pfiyMorf;RcrH, L54: whoplp 414- 
1.5^ 435^ 4.36: sysEem. and evoIuiiPti, 344: 
Vp^. 440, 4.33 
.Idiljrdf, staius pf, 251 

(sec also under Jairta Rel.-phtl. Cor;' 
ccptA)K 372 p 537: Au!^ii4c Pri^in, 80; con¬ 
ception pf. 80: dpCLcinc pf. 177-70^ 206: 
Tcwasc from, [inal plijcctiveT 1fi5 
SttthiSrii^^uddhh AjTs ika stew pL 505p 454 
437 

.^rNEulusra. 20(1. 291 

SArm'^i 434,^ 435 

5anKh^^ BudJhbi, plaoe of SErtnnia and mttfjha 
in [lie dccEirinjcs p|^ 455 
5frpijipla-ra/ijifAnrn, pf P^Sc^lda. 273 
3a]1jaya (&ela| 4 hipulta}p 300. 309. 453: Farl- 
vrJjakap 309: scepticistn at, 390 
5ajikaliap 09n, KKhi: Pti sticcciakE^n pf lithic 
ikldilstric 7 (. |Ql 

Safikani i($anLar^c5iya). I3p 175. 35<i: clawicil 
A^cdSnla pfp 333n: hh defence Pf axciic 
Ikfep 567: li^s deOiiiiioni pf ^Upaniyaid'^ 346: 
fkis deOniiEOTL of .377: bb dbctfiTke 

p| .Advaitavada. 351; his doetrine nf ^tayap 
592: lour monasteries ofp 14; intkbicdness 
tP TViidtlhLsis, 594: influeticc of BiiiiElhk'tt 
monastic Order an. MS: fi» inierpicta^ 
liaki of Upaniyack. 353: misijcmary acti- 
viEicA pf. 595: his Order of monts. MOp 
5M: on sampiad-updMtnil, 380: his 
PfPrdAAr/niirip 170n: siscicctt irpanisatU nc- 
cf^iiL/ed b^p 164; system pf (sc^ Atli'aita)^ 
Itkp; Upani^vls eammenled on by. 347: 
his Vea^ta. and 3fali3v3na nhilnsaphy, 
502-93 

AaOkara Dcea. 60 

■StTil^'affr, 242ii; aJtiJ yj/i. 212 

jkdnmisinrp 235; liDl nfaEriilipiied in Vedic liiera-^ 

tUTe. 217 

5anial(s>^ 19. 26. 30: KoLspcakinUp 70n; re- 

prewu lai^esE gruup af AusitrEr-xAiiatic 
speakers^ 63 

Sanlai Uaii^rias, area ofp 46: AiHtrP'AAiaiic 
speakers in* 65: refuRC of jungle tribc5. 10 
Siiniam. grumnurian. 285 
^raEla-piiha. Ratlkmir known as. 39 
Saraili tfciha (SfiJSrtai). 39 

Sarkar. 3. .S.p and otlieri. on brachs'ceplialv in 
Ifiiha* 
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Sam4tht licina of^ AchacEoeili^n influence on* 
152 

Siarup* Dr, 1... 294, 295 
^flT)nLii,_Kirii|»^ 214 

(EictnaJisml, S9(2t 455; Anuvida 
and: 392 

Sat, c]u^cd akjiie in the beginning, 171; 

uni^-enal !klf^ 177 
,^aj 7 ?jlniT, coin, 507 
Sail, and 14 

li^ikfmn^ngnttis, Jaiiia work* cxpoftiticjn hv 
^ lojc-na. 401 

Sjyam {!!^yAi^Sc3]rva), cdmiAcniary on Rg^- 
ri-ddt J92n: ]it& definition of S'eda, iSS; 
iriilcrpretatjon of and BrSlnna^aa 

by, 520; on midday pciaiiioii of ^tk.^nu- 
vika* 2^:1 011 iiuiiitKr pi Vcdic t;od 5 , ]B;K: 
rir\i»lL!hiir iiTiilitinn of, 525; on Saviir and 
SOrya, 169; and iradiuon ol Vcdic 
c\ege&£j* S20 

Scandinavia, ori|^inal Ccrnianic hooK, ISO 
SLTptic» (sicc Safijaya Bela[thipuiLi)^ 590 
ScL'piicism, 455 

Schppcnhapcr, on |Kc l/pant^d^, 363 
Sclmcdcr, cm ^milaricy of dcKirini:! of [ndia 
and r>Eliagpras^ |S5 

ScHirrs Asn ALniADETS: 

Aramaic* J5I 

l^ala-liicxlha, Dt^AnSgarT knonTi ts, 72 
HrliliinT, 66, 70; \ii decipherment hy Prin^ 
sep* 69-70; dcvcloptnmt ol, 71-7S; and 
Indus scnpi, 63* 70, 120; ManrjaT 71; 
n&im uhxI for old wipt justMed, 63; 
niiilonaj alphabcE of India, 63; origin of* 
69, 70-71; pjToto^* 71; ^pnrad over in 
difcreni irmnurecs, 71; tramroTmaiions of, 
69 

Chamcali, 72 

Dc^ana^tarr, 56, 33: development and use 
of, 72 

ER;)'piian, 120 
Cmntha, 72 
Cwjaratl* 72 
Giifiiiniikhi. 56* 56^ 72 
Irtdlaii alnfiabciA^ 66-70 
Indus (rallcv) scripl {SlDhenjo-daro scripi), 
ii3, 70, 120 

Kaithi, a form of Dc^an^fiarl* 72 
KadimlrE, 75 

Kliaro%!hT, 69, 70, 7 L l5l: and Br5hmT, 69; 
derivation of name, 69n 
71 

Kufila, a form dI BrabmT, 72 
latkla. 72 

f^pcha or Rong alphabcl, 72, 75 
Manipuri alpbaiici. 75 
Mtenppiamia. ciineirortn chantctcf^ of, 120 
Minnafi^ 120 

Mo^ti, Pricniallv used for 5faraihi, 72 

FciM^Aratiic, 73 

Pfincnician, 70 

PltiEP-Brahmi, 71 

I'loto-FJ jmitie, 120 

RijTTiaji* 73 

^annl^, 71; its ilsc in Kashmir, 72 
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3eKjni> AND AjjniMktT^Cont 
Stddhamaiiks, 71 
SJndhi. 73 




Sniti-fiinjab (see Indus Kript), 70 
-linhalese, in origin, 72 
SiT Har^, 71; de%LlopmGnL of, 72 
Suirierian, Earh* 120 
Takri ri'atki), 72 

Tamil-Afalay^Ijm-CraniJia, 72 
Tel Ligu-Kannada gmuji. 72 
Im’anMtti, a form nf Greek writing rererred 
to b>' PSpItii, 503 


Scylas (of Caryanda), Em boot on jndia bv, 
^ 152; naval eicp^fiiun under. 151 

Sc>thiart(s), horse culEUre of, 29; mewephahe 
people, 20; racial elernitit in India 29 SD 
Selcuciis Nicaior, 153 

Self (sec Atman; Bnihiiian). cosime 171 in¬ 
dividual and collective, 37J: inruer, 173 ; 
tnic, 174; -rcali/aiipn, different means of, 
1311; siipreine, 557 
ScTna<tology% 230 

ScmiraniLs.^ iinasion of India bv, |5] 

'Se^vara SStiikliva\ 415 
halier Slidh, 51 

Shrayanabcl^ola, central mi of Defcan lain- 
ism. 461; siaiue of Qpinateivara at, 41IS 
i^iddha, 412, 415, 544 
.^ddhilnta calendar* 2^^ 

Sihapum. Aryan cintgiaiiuii ip Cevton from 
159 

Sikhs, no V'eddid !»traEn aniong, 27 h 57'53 
3i1ai\ka, idenliftes Kavsapa's doctrine with 
Satbkhva View. 591 

iilpa fartu 'ftiid cT^fii}, Pa„ini irclutics music 
and dance under, 307 
Simhab fsec C’arvlonh 57; -dvrpa. origin of 
nairai!, 159 

Sind. North Zone speech in, 49 
Sindhll, meaning of, 49 
iUtiySr, an functions of relca.^l perrions* 393- 
9ri 

Siia (see F^.^pati). 9, 14, 34. 123, 220; origi¬ 
nally nuisidc Airari panihcun. S3; prayer 
m in L\, 5}«|; and L'nia. PravidLn 
origin of worship of* 81; and Um3, dual 
forms of. 83* 33ii 

Ah^j^Sna-iiffiySr, 594. 597 
Skiifd. 275* ^79. 295n, 293ti 
SmriiW. 132, 264. 317* 5|S; liierature* 345; 
Manu^ 157* 265* 589; 5f#ifU, j^inapad^iJt 
mentioned in,. 34; jlfunn, meniinm sisf 
\'edangasi. 265: periotl* 232. prahya and 
JTfli descrilied in, 361? produei of 

vijMm, 3l7n; roles agalnii ciostdng 

oecjti in, 145; ^ruti aisd, 132. 545 
Jjfdtjjitn* 217. £56. 2!J9 
Soeratc-. and Indian pliibsophers. 153 
Sogen. Vumakami* his views on Butldhisi 
categoric^, 470 

Solomon, Indian articles used hy, 149; aivJ 
Afahomdlm Jafaka, 149 
Santa (see under Vcdic Rites and Saorifices), 
31* 208. 222: -jnioe, e\i tact inn of, 248; 
nnt an inEDaicatlng drink, 217 
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SoiludOi's. liih A'>a//|iil;^J'ifi^ar]D, SCIA 
'Scmg of Crcjtiort* (sec N^sffSy^i-i^kiii), 167-6S 
%opthCicks, on Indb, IS2 
SciuniJiLra Raian. ICH), |UL 

Sfiyih flodia), physical charitttcriMJcSp 4, 1 
Soiilh Riiwia, ln40’Eu.rcip^ii hfanic-land* HS 
Somii ?Jonc. lihgulniic ofp 4S 

SpM^ according to mctaph^iiap 42S: 

liiiiCp and Qusniiori, Ml 
5ipccf:li (sec Tilf), lourfold division of, 367; 
nivHtlr tiivision of, 2(i6n:; dixcc grades of, 

2!(^i 

Spiriiujl conduct, two facton of, ^5& 
SpitiEiial e^tpericncra, claxsification o>r. M7 
sraddhS, as deity, 24?; livtun lo. 542; and 
wav-s oi TCpitEfltipiw, 3H 

$Tanu^(s)> SIM; idem ideation with Brahm^ina^ 
4.s'4; or non-Brahma I sects, 
nmts, rdcfred lo by rinlni, 510; rcpTC' 
sciits ihrcc n?ris, SSfe Saiigha^ 400; sects* 
cDniOhJii fea cures of, 3^0-^ 
i^rainaMi.im, 4S4 

.s'mfljHi, Miurce of Sclf-tnowlcdge^ lao 
.ijreyfhiFii, 22S 
.^Tl {see Visntt), flS^ SSn 
:srTh.i.r!^, protagonist of VedSniic 592 

l^rlkanfha, his commemarv on ft/a/inia Sdfra* 
574 

^ci^tMifa., ill Buniia, 35S 
^ydgeri {SringtrLlK Mitti at, 14, 5flS 
-SrOjayas, in jHg-fVdir, 2S0 
Sf^i (crealion), as tJod'i aCEiibure^ 415; (pm- 
jccLion) of univerre, SBt; -v5cb, 415 
^rucadgjj, ^^ah^vTo's icarhiog in. 402 
.^ruii (sec Vedas tinder Vcdic Utmture), 
199, 24S, 2f»4, Slti* 540; literal ure, 545: 
prescribe different couracs, 554: pioduci 
□r ffiMtnda, 317it; and Sinfli, 1^, 545; 
and unity with Brafitiian, 3^; on univerK! 
af licginningtcss,^ Sfil 

five lOTKs of India known to K-S|s- 
k:k)iara, 4fi 

Stone Age, M; Early (see Falaeelidtic Age), 
107; Early* Hfe of people dtirJng, 107: in 
tndia, general ulnerv-aiions mi, 105-8; iti- 
iliiilciia of East and Sou ell Africa, and 
Europe, 105-6; New, 93, lOfl; New* life 
of people during, 108; Old, 7, 95 

SttJSiL Aoi- iNwsmifjs^ Twtus, ano Ihpuv- 

Ahlicvillian* furiiLs, tooH rcscmbliifig, 94; 

lv|kc, liaiiil-ascra and Corel, 08 
AllIx'V'illian-AchciiJijn, coulplev, 97; iildii.V^ 
Iry of SitiarinalT, 100; tnjl-iype^, in 
Madras, IDI; itHd-iyjies* in 5fayurbliatij, 
98-90: type, hand-aites, 95 
Ar hell I bn. hjind-ascs and cleasen, H: in- 
dtnliy, IWf. 101: type, loots of* IW. 99, ITO 
Ad/e, ^liouhkretl. im 
Atiyaihian (Burma) tmd, 101 
Aiitigtiacian nf Eincipe, tnoU and iitiplc- 
inenis. compaiiKiri with, 94 
ttilarc industry* 100 

Ohs, di^meml in diffeimi pans of India* 

tos 


SlO,VE ,*XGt ImIL'STKIES, ToOt5> ASh iMm;' 
si£.vts—Cun t tnr/rd 

CliakulitTiic, axe ciihure, 1D4; polidied axo 
euliure* 102 

Choppcrr-cboppliig too] imdiLioti, |dl 
GboiiLoiitieniaii (orina) tool, IQI 
GlaclD-Abbeiillian-Aclicnlian, Uioh, LOO 
Claeiuhian* fonn!!, look rcseintiirng, 94; 

ledinique, 100; typ» ol looB, 96 
CiiilliLre secfuenCi^, table sJipiving,, iKi 
Jaia, tools of, 106 

Kumool implements, division Inlo four 
ground 94 

Lf^-alkpiiian, leuliiiL^ue, 100; typo, faeeiicd 
Hake took and cores* 95; type^ Late, 
bbdci nrbd elongaled Hakes, 95; Lype of 
lools, 96 

Madras fndusirv* 98; type* 99 
Maljprabba l^iaeoli Lhic iiidiistry* ICO 
.Mayinhlianj InduslTV, 99 
MicTohihs* 102, 105, m 
MicroHihic faciDry, sites of, 99 
Micmiithic indusHy, 94, 190^ 101, 105 
Neolithu: [nols, special lypi^ of, 106 
Fabeolithk, tool, 95, IW; type, l-atc, loots 
of, 95; l-ppcr* 96 

Falarthliiliic imiustrics, 97; cliajraeteriiiEc 
fe^iures of* 97 

Patiriatcd Haka and nncfoliths, fCH 
Paijitanian (Jav^) lool, 101 
Proio-l^alloisEan Hake cools* IDO 
^ri, cntiure* ofieni of, 101; tndusEn% 96, 
97; ioduim* Laic, 96, 97, JOO; and 
Madras lidilc iniditions, |00; Stage, 
Early, %: Mage, l-olc, 96: loots, 96, 97 
6lone celts* smooiti, dislrihmiofi of* ICM-0!^ 

Stose Aoi: xsd Other ARoisEOfxtcicAL : 
Adircanaliur, 127; Adiiianalliir, sknlh 
found in* 24^ £9; Alicoor wes, 96. 107; 
Ainri, JIH; Atliraxnpakkam, 96: Bain* 
gaii^ valley. 101; Bangalore, 102; Hangri- 
pnvi, 99; Roripadn* 99; Buaa valley, 10 h 
Bellary* 103; Bbang^, 101- Bhuira, 93; 
Bcniitiav. hsktoliLbir, |{)2; flTahirLagiri, 
102, 194; Biirbalaalang valley, f^. 99; 

Biir/.abnnu 10,5; 4:baildiavR||i, 104: 
C^bLiioigarh* 190; C-tiddapali Dhlrict, 93; 
ItarappA (jtce Elarappa); Kangta, 101: 
karnUtaka, HW: kiuli, 110; Kiunoot 
naves, 95, 98, 107; l^nghnaj, 305: Maflf 
valley; lOO; Xlalaprabli^ valley, 100; 5fan- 
Iduini, 105; Mansebiff, old 'AM)kan die 
of, 39; MaAki, lEBf; hfay nThh^iij, 96; Mir- 
rapuf I>lMfici, Snuib, Falaeolithic loots 
tn, lOO; Mohciijo-ilaro (see Mciha>j4i' 
clarti); Mysoic, 102; Nai, skulls disenvertd 
in, £4* JlO: Nalagarh* lot; Narmada 
Valley-, 96; Nannadii valkv, rich pIciMo- 
c™ deficrvlis. in, 97; Nasik, JOO; Netlnre 
tJiiirirL 98; Nevajo, 101; Niniar Dis¬ 
trict, iOO; Niinar, 105; Faiilian* 93: 
FabeoTilliic sites* names df, 101; Palar 
plains, 97; FalUvaram* 93: Quecta, 110; 
Ftnpar. NO: saharmair snllcj, 99, 100* 
103; Sangnnakanil* 102; .SaiigarmkailtlH 


INDEX 


SiuSt Agi asp Qtiilf, Aroluiumh^icxl Siti^ 
—CuFilmui'iJ 

Nttilillijc cujiurc «f, IfH; Sangqnikullu. 
j^iutrt'c tif pcTiiJd Aiabliidijccl In, l(N; 
Sin^htihum. jOS: Sii^rnpli basin, loo; 
S<Kb)iaia valley^ 98? Sdi(h)iiiian ilics, 
u;inics of. IQI? Siitlia^Lti-ckir. 110; Suilcj- 
Siirsj VJLlkrv'S, 101? Tiriincticki trri 
^ctklo^icaJ aiiimujiv uf, 102? V^oiiaTiiaJu^ 
mi, iiwk. NO 

mpas, 150, m. 575 

SLU:itcii''antp on lliiiiic and Iiklfi-£iiro|>can 
laii|[> luges. Hi 

Suhljorao, IfHlni, 1020? Iiis work aL Santa ii4> 
kaHu, m 
■iiiiJ^i. Kitbg, 225 
‘^udharETiaq, a apij^^/rnrn^ 

;iiktra.i. 2i2^p 22r>, £27, profe^inn folloheti 

lyy, £2fl? rij^iiinc «f tasic systuni cm. 12 
Sik:/, ]i&, mna^p nnrieiiL 
Sumer, ruuiacl with [mliw valJcVp 145* 147; 

India's coiiLaLt 155 

Siitui^iiiii cullIIre, Jll 
^Eiu worship, iti aiiciait tiaira. |flS 
iany^rH (see uiidcir Uiiddhi^l Kel. plill. 
CuiIcfpIa) 

Suppi^-a, Paiivrajaka. 393 
Siarat^ [jrade port, 4 
Sure^s^ra. on oxd/cfjliv&aMU, 378; on 
379 

SQi^ii^kun^, kike. 41 

.Sn«, umiVierparl of Mohctijo daro at, 150 
Milrafa), 227. £43. 205, 266, 320: dasacs of, 245; 
Jalna, !<»; .ftariti (auiibon), 265: kSna 
■yatematbcfl procedure of lituaU^ 32J; 
naiufr of, 352: period, 222, 223 

(Jama Work). 544, 543; nn 
wfnwHi?. 54!); presetlO die caEegories, 392 
Suvai^-l>hGmi (.Suvanoahhiinii), 158, 139; 

idcuEiEoil wiih liOrnu, 492 
jtEwr and roncepu of, 314 

212; EhniiuKli sacrifices, 211 
5r«jfj*a. iii Suniet and Indus % alley, m 
^va^iinibliii 4;aitya, in Nemf, 53 J 
^i-Tia, iianm of juki^ in luilo Iranian. HO 


fa4 EMin\ iiltirnaic Principle, 338 

liJUitfi^, 270? Mzhool Of, 299 

Takakusu. on ceniTes of Voeacara. 497; on 
T , ^‘xptinmi of Xtadhvaniika UiDuglil, 480 
laLyaiili Llnivtrsiiv, 503 
lamiinlkl, 57 

iSiiirjIipii, S, 157. 159. 529 

laiiiiWilia', PaN known aa, 442 
i-unra (m under Buddhhl Licerainre), 210? 
. niJt of, 530 

lantridun («r nitifcr BinklliiM SecU and 
ScJioob), Indo-MnnrgcilDid ham of, 90; 
forni of, 86 

!>, 426. 427: death as. 576 
517* Sn, SI7n, 316; prenJua of hmmi. 

fimpM S71, 4JS 

Ten (daimanitn). Order of. 15 


Ter^patiihls, Jaina seci, 402 

Tliate. hii )guntc> iq orient. 154: ihcorj of. 

I'heth Jlinilu«l5i). 35, 47. 52 

lliroeFolfl debt, theory qf, 224 
Thnrj-Enn, E., his biiillng:^ of geolDgicaJ in- 
llnciiccs, 26; Kaiiikars, juntJe at^ 

<rome?.iiimtctk £6 
Tiber, 45; BiiiidiiEKiu in, 501-2 

BUJUJI*. 43.' Lillie, 01 
kukb Butun', 43 
lib-k. Ilia OtiQn, 

T7rl/pd(j}, 14 

heretic leachcis, 590 
I'opinard, his rkfinliimi oJ iracc, i7 
Tran^niitmiioii {h^ i^thySfa}, 517; dodrine of, 
177-78: of the aouk iti Veda, 206 
"f niyTV Hie ihrcc Vedas, 184 
Triitia Dcv'i, 400 
TrivrikffFjafia^ \ 76 

Tu baTcEM,' 6D 

Uctltecktida(-diiis), 5|Q, 453 
Uda>'ana, hii rriiicisni of Uuddliisii 
579, 580; hh works. 59S 
Ui, H.. 33t)n, SOlUp 399n? on Sas&alavada, 
3E)£ 

Ujivaladalta, on t'i^tfdi-5uirerj, 284 
L'm5 (i«e 8ii'a)r 358; nicaiiing of. &3n 
li vanil n. bis dh/ea rtm -Sui ra* 

419, 450n * 

Unity, frojft mnltiplidiy to. 354>37 
Uni^^ctse. its divlskins inEo lokia. 204; ground 
nf iE* unnifotaEbin 169 
Up^fihiU 360 

Upani^ (sec under Vedic Liicnitiite: alw 
V'edanta) 

Upani^ie, acostuisiii, 174; s^. renunefauun 
in, 224; mnii^m, 171-75; cmnibtn and 
aewniii^rft. harmofti/aticKn of, 176; clgciTinc 
of All-One, 153; idea ot '5o7ierm* 557; Hie- 
raliuCv and nnniwdjTd, 516; mcditaEion 
(Ti« 575-85; nnn dEialistin 175; 

rKm-vioJente, basis of. 436? period. Ml 
blowmiiig nf* 542-44; tcai^ingi, correci 
approach to, 354-55? vievn on uliiiiiatc 
RcaEityp 583 

(see tneditalionh 212. £70, 58S; 
aiiacd at spiritual jilcnlificatioo, 384; 
aims and mciliinli of, 375* 582-84; based 
on Dm, 381; on, 379? classes of, 

578-80; ddiniEion in fVcfaniesdra, 377? 
and dcs'ptloin 380-82; ififfereni words u§cd 
for. 379; divtitignidieil from Aamin* 
b/«a4/i, 382? of iiibniie espausion, 

383; 183, 185? meaning of, 377’ 

78; mcfliiuneii in L'pani;i 4 ds. 367; and 
mdidhySsarni, 379; for peonJe in different 
slagci nf life, 585 84; XiAkara on, 377in 
la Eight ill Arar.n'akas, 243; thionub prn- 
RTCSsive stages, 384? L'paiii^dic. aimed at 
a grand syntfjcsi.s^ 584: Dp^miyadic znciliud 
nf, SSO? vvhy M:ie»$ed in Upaniyseb, 369 
(t\p«l of), ffbra/iFila* 377 , 378; 
ftd/jYiHt, 379. 380; oimdjgrdbii, 384; ffi!rga- 
imiHiddkii, 379; itnthtm. 377, 378* m; 
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579; mmp^dr 579; 

AjinkaTa'^ ckiinUion oU 580: 

JGS 

UpiiMirgas, SOOj view on, 299-500 

U t t:tokum.>f, :;^5 
IJlI^r^nudoA. 255 

L’ttaiO-5fIiikS]Eis3 {see Ved^l4))p 5 SB; iu 
ciiiihiLCEerijiiJoi, 518. 5i9j tmwTiiJTK acfiieve- 
jneni ol »piritua.l uuoi^ 518j and 

c:x>Ecnc IrLlcrpretaiicpn oF J^Canirn-iaEiihit^T 
5E9; Iis ohiM of mntiln-, 319; and 
Pdni-a-MhtomHa, 5lB'J9 
Ulifira-ftaihit, anricnt rborlhcm rciutc, $0Ct 
UlLanipathap dtip 19; Rija^kliiir^ on^ 47 

(see Speech; anrl \lSc uiidcf Vedic Cods 
and C^bdde^soi), 2(ki«li7: or creative wordp 
IniJiafi cuntcpiion of, 

VihTika (Balkh). 45 
Vmdikabfi^Tanar on 285 

VaJdva. C.V,, on V'ediiiga Jyciii!^ alaiemeiitp 
290 

VaiSaSfp 100 

VaiiliSiaiiSp on Buddha Gauiama's bSrthr 509; 

ilciriraEion of Buddiia bv. 508 
\'a[^|jka. schexd on drmn^u, 421; s^sictti. 595 
VaJsiwvas, Kuzred spou of. 14 
Vai^^vism, inRuenre of htidhiiolhn fonrep- 
tion cnip SIS; ■spread iino ManEpiifp 89 
Vai!;)a{*)p 22S. 22^, 227 
\'£iasaiie)itis, 209. 271 
Vaia. of, 208 

Vilmiki, 48 

l anspriur^iyi}, 8, 9, US, 242ll 
Vaflhainihira, hn Briml Samhim, 597; hii re- 
fcjrefife lo AfyhanisLaii. 

ViranasL 46. 400 

Varanici (s« K^iy^iVaika}. 284; his F^rrrll^ vn 
PariEnip 285 

V'ardliamSna (see MaiiavTri), 400, 411 
Varnu, Pmf. SL. 209. 270. 272 

rar^jdr^mff-dAAfjipri, 2J7 

VaiiL^Uiap I4aii(13sa'i reference to, 310 
Visucieva (see Kr?i>a)« Hhnkti cuh uf, 309 
Va^ag^mao^. of Ovlon, 445 
^'cdii (see under Vcdlc Liiemture) 

\'etia0niu {sec under Vedit tiieraiiue) 
VrdaiiEa (we Upani$5. 185. 21», 227. 
4H» 4l5p 453; rpisiemologEcil asstimp- 
tioii ofp 529; UiqniMic. a kid Buddli Esm^ 
594; scliool, 4J8; -HQifas l^ruhtna^^uiffizS, 
218 ^ 
Ved2niie. Ilrahinanp and Buddhiii dm, 560; 
inanism. and belief in God. SfiO; miem- 
JiuiSckrs. 544 

\'edantm:Ep 212, 430; anci itilErnal jacrihre, 
.559 

\edda(i). of Ccyknip 20. 22. 25. 28; crania. 
24; bead ffiriki. 24 1 and Mohenjo-darci 
skeleEal Hinls, 137 

Veflilid(s). 18, 22, 24, 20. 52; aiilDChEllanrs 
ol India, 31; dEstrihininn ol, 24. 25. 27; 
tUeci of change of habiiat en. 19; cssen- 
tJally hill |ieoplc, 25; staiure of, 27; 
*yp<H 37 


Vedic. ailiiuile lowartU life oti earth. 310-15; 
civiliraiinn, InfitKnce of, 220 ; ecnmol^gv, 
340-41; cull, idols reccifpii/ed Ln, 245; cuti, 
Yoca and Tankia, eonibincd in, 350^ 531 - 
t^haEolE^. 341; eiynaologjeip cliuisilicj- 
lion of, 276; idea of priineviil w:iEer, 153; 
Old took oik life. 324: pantheon (m Vedic 
Cods and Goddesses), somer views on. 
555; pcfiod. absence ol public lempkni 
in, 245; period, later* claNic:i in. S26-27; 
polyilicisin. an aspect of motioihcism. 
305; prosody, mrlrical unit of, 287; re- 
cmsicikis, according to 199 ; 

studies, reiiais&aikec qf, 551; sunholivim. 
miwnnstnic^l as \atura 11 ^ 01 , S3f; theory 
of gotb. 337 , 528; ibuiight, fusion of 
pldna and Aorrrhr in, 514; ll^ditinn, 
Msitrcc of Indian spiritual cubs. 535 

Vedic age. abwnce o£ purdah in, 225; agri- 
culture in, 227 28; arts. crafUi, and social 
life of* 21 S'17. 228-39; <T/rEii^m 5 or stages 
of life klip 224: raster in* 225 38; conn- 
cUlon of kings jn, 252-33; cilncation. 217^ 
19; ideal civifiraEion, 32tt intercasEC inar- 
riages and dttnters in, 227; king's divinity 
in, 352; king's power in, 331; king?lilp 
in, 229-S!>; pulhical organ tr^d ion m, 
229-30; posikinn of wnmen tn. 222-23; 
jjwwcrs nt mmiti or parliament in, 2J1-52; 
pttpf Eldons iiDE heredsiafy in, ^-20; 
republics in. 253; social urganuAiion in, 
224-25; Eeacbiiig most honoiiied in, 220; 
trade and camtnercc In, 228 

Vedic culture. 199-220; education common 
10 ail in, 218; rt^urgent cvaiigelliin of, 595 

Xctik exegesis (see Vettic irtterpretaiioii). pio- 
bicni ol, 312. 522 

Vedic gods and gcMJiicsses* benevolence of. 
205; tJicir crasuhc^iion. according to 
Aryans, 554; dual. 556; each eKiolIrtl as 
highesl Deity, 2)02-5; evolution of. 186; 
htTuir^hajOi and sukiahhajm, 208; imper- 
■sonal and formless. 554; and myihqk^gy, 
202-4; reitiire nl, 188, 2(H-S: reprc^Tklc^ 
at working icgethcf, 536; of three planes, 
187-se, 204 ^ 


\rinq GotHi Conur..-^srs; 

AtIJii* fchc Boundle^^. 558 ; coneepEEuii of, 
107; molher of gods. 187, 205; root PlCJIl- 
iiijf flt. tw 

Adiiya(t^, 1S7, ia&. 1*10; Rod? of cclnttiil 
sphere, IS».89: twelve, IHK 

n«‘ 1M. »!■ 

J(W, 2M, SI 4 . 24S, 21ti, ;J49. 250. 252, 
^o4, 537. 540; calk'd damlltjAi, 29t’n 

rwirc <tr ^'eelie ritual, 24^', epitliei a« 
Hfresiiial giKis, 
1^1 hymns In. 200, S!02; teaches Saty^- 
Kailia, I70l Hfhy prominent, 200 
Agiii Sviftakyi, 247, 240, 262 
A4vin*. 223, 220, 2S9, 244, 252; wefc 
horn, 205; poMeu highcAi krtnwIcitKe. 200; 
thin (tods. 102 h < 

Brahmi, 506, MS 
Byhaspati, 20fl. joj, j42, SSW 
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INDEX 


Vmc Com asd 
D yu, m, ISH 
Gkiitiiut, 193 

lliramugarbh^t, I94p 195, 2f3^, 33?, 3^1 
570. 5H2, 3^^ 

\i}l, Z51 

Inclra. 159* 140, 1«7, I8»* 193, W, 201. 

204, 307. 222. 234. 220. 228. 25J* 

252. 25rt, 230. 243. 248. 249, 250. 251 

252, 258* 29H. 554. 357 . 540, 342 . 558. 

410^ atwittCcd ai 229: of 

Ctcmiil frtndpk itl. jgi; goil ot war. 
535: gTCSilciii joma-ilrinlic-r. 2«3; hvinns 
Ici. 202: liiiaRF of, 223; ki\h \£ila*'208: 
nimt important sod of 191: uiic 

<iotl as.. 203: a purch^ fnJo-Afyan goij, 
191: and ^'rira, W; why prooiirtciit. 209 
|alaVl:da^ (iwc Agni), 358 
KvlJ^pallp 256 
5rAlic^van. 23 mAvin. 174 
5ranit<i>, 148. ISI, 192. 248. 249; in Kassiic 
duL-yEifefrMis, 148; nriginallv men. 205* 200 
5r^lan%van (see Vayii). 192. 194. 202. 537. 
358 

N{ayar hviiin i]i;iilica.icd m* I9tj 
5IilRi* 186. |8«. 189* 2U4. 335. 5M. 337* 
340* 541 
N3satyas, 140 
Parjaiiya. 192 

Paialiiiiia, h^TUll [O, 206; Soma. 200 
Prajapati. 202, 252. 255. 254. 286. m; con- 
ccpiimn of, 1<56; ihc * Father God'. 35?* 


PrihvF, 186. 187. 138 
Pilsan. 249, 253 

^I)liu*. 192. 228. 218. 2»; ongiiiilly nicn. 
20S. 206 ft 7 - 

Riidii (h-c jSiva), t3!». 187. t88. IK, 2+4, 
2^. 256, S76; an Ailjit'a, 188: attitude 

ni aversion lowanJ.^, 139; derivation! of 
name, K5n; a foreign to tv lo Vedic 
Aryans. 139; Tivamljaka. 2^ 

8ara.svaif. 239, 338 

:«vitr fsec Sfirya), 187, Dt9-90. 191* 204, 
232. 249, 334. 557, 340; one Cod as. 203 
Soma, p5. 204, 25«. 252, 336; 2i lord of 
’'pcccb. 28 J: Pavamana. 200 
5nna, 187. 189. 204* 234 . 554: in KasMic 
fhiLiitncnti. |4«, 255: praver ip, m 
SPrj^. itiarriage nf, with Alvins, 210. 235 
Sulii. 285 

192. 244 

J'lc («e ra<), m. 5i6. saa 

tanitia. 159. HO. 186. Jgg, 180. IM, 21M. 
^0. 2*2. 2J«. 2«. 2S0. 252, SJ6, SS7, 
raaifi miner of physical and 
nwjiral !aw:s, 335; ixioi mean mg of, 189 
Aasiospaii, 236; hsiiin in, 235 
187. 376; eighi, 188* 192 
187, 189, 192. 334; leaches SalyaJilitu. 


ViHW. 14, 84. Il?0 9l. m 215. 220. 253. 
J40: an Acliiya. ItW; high pteiiion in 
fjg-l eda^ 20M: itleiiiiftcd wiih supreme 
l^inR, 190; iiniiiaiieni all-ihrr^asiivc Prin¬ 
ciple. 191: Miha . 416; and Sif, lira vidian 


Vtinc Gcifts ^No OimEA^ES—Coniirmed 

Ohgin of worship of, 81; and 5ri, dual 
form^ of, 83, 83ii 

Vit^arnjan, 195 S57. 34f: concepiwn of, 
186* 194: as lord of speech. 281 
3 i<vtdcvaji fwe Alhgods), lipfi. 249. 

579: coJIectiie view of gmh, 336; hvmn 
lo. nronism in, 358; praver to, 201 ' 
Yamj. m, 194. 207. 337, 559: nilw f^/fr. 

fn^, 2fl6 ^ 

VatnT, sister of Tania. 192 


VetUe hymns and verse*: anurvi.ftv 4 (*h 
invitaiory Vedk sTTrscs. 235, 258: Aim, 
^7ii 247. 251; AiyavdJ^tivu-jufifa. on. 
SOI; bfhM Jdfflflrt. 246; (Wfri), 

hyliciL prayer of Brahmanism, 85. 
2^. 259. 540: //ndriippflfi hymn ol Ijig- 
I'rffit, 194; Hiraj^yagarhha-s^kfe, 202; 

257: Afrgom, 256: Nadiya- 
sQktit (see KS^adiya-ii^fifity, fMiridhmJyaS, 
255: pr^nFaimmia, 252; puron^vAv^ 
verses, 247; (we l*uru^- 

JitAlfl): Tiiiitarunra 246; iakmft, 

246. 2S5; IBS; j^men, diffcreiii 

parts of, 283; jvrnidffioif *’ctw!I* 249* 
5oihvada (dlaldgoe) hymns. M2: iojiros. 
513; to ^mdcIhiiH 342; stikU, m, 198; 
women authors of, 222; yajyS{s), offcrEitg 
ver^. 235. 258. 247 

>'cdic iTiterpieiation, competetice of w«t- 
erntfs, 526 27; critminn nf, 528 29; cvolu^ 
lioimry method of, 328: hislorieal nicEhcHS 
of* 320; reairticn lo westeim views in re¬ 
gard lo, 525'26: two modem criiical whools 
of. 525-26: ivo pcHttiilalcs of westem 
whool. 5E5; i 1 ew 5 of western Indolodsls, 
3J^ 25 ^ 

Icdic iriitrK, 2S0n* 25In 


Vedic LiTOPiTt Rl:: 144, I81MI5. 345^: four 
srclions of, 512: liing* in. 251: riattire of^ 
312; three aiscmhlia? metiiipned in, 231; 
two parallel cmreiiti of Uiooght in. 411; 
vemneulion in* 286-89; work*, names of: 

Annkranianr(s) flmlicc*). 199. 286: of HArfe 
Yajur-Vtda attTihuied m KJtvivana, 286 

Hr^mddnmtd. 205. 278. 286 

CuwjfPfltn'frftfl. enunieratc* six Vediilgas* 2S55: 
nicijiibns llpa-jyoli|a, 292; on Vedic re- 
ceiip^inns. 199 

5frcWrtPrF«l-5n^raf. 2tl^, 2I8. 318 

*Vicilapiu-5fhin0, tliseusies metrical aspects of 
5#ma-l cd(t, 2H6 

SaTt^nn^miniirn {Oerti^ral JmJex). 2SS> 272* 
^i 

IVffdnfcr-5u/nijr ( 8rnhinn-5rd rmi)* 165, 2IS, 
552, 386n. 574 


t -nilH.SWFlE—AKA.>VAltA(&)s 8* I S3* 184. 
199, 242ti. 245. 3l£ 535. 345, 350; 
rr>n. 267. 276: Vei^irriva. 184* 188. 268; 
Taif/irTyfl, Kudraj in. 188 

VjFMr I.ITFRATIIIE—BRAniHA.NAfS); ISO, ISl. 

186. I97> 211, 221. 226, i!27. 240 41. 242n. 
246, 2li4^. 266. 268. 312. 537: of 
rVefet. 242; eight topics oh 185; and 
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VttHi: LnxR.^'niiLT.—B rXiimA( i!»)r-Caii r ucd 
hyiiian sacriHrc^ and init'ii^rciaiEun 

Df ritmniraj, SIS, 321; litcotUTC, ^l; DMan- 
iii}^ of Elm ^'uni, 24d; and 
itaksatras in. £^91; imricjd, 22S; of 

iig-f'fda^ 1*54, 240, 241-42; of Sarna-redHj. 
!'«4, 24«. 24 M2: iiito catt^orki of ccui- 
iciiTS of, 241; of Yaiur raU, 240. 241: 
wark^, mmcs of : 

Adhhuin, Urtf. 245 

Mifirna, ISy, Iti4, mtK 2SJri, 2$$, 241, 
242,' cm hiinun sacril^c, 216; on 
kLiiRlc^ 233; on Vdt:, 24f7, 267ii 

IS4 

242 

i;u(Mtha, J»4, 242. StSo; of litfm- 

wffl of Vtil^A, SlSri 
Jn'imimy^. 384 

KaU^Mki, 184, 241, 242, m 
Maittm (me ChattdogvQ Bvahmam), 186, 242 
rWiiwiJ^ (w 184, 241, 242, 2&1 

i!>44i||r:t<tdrJl4i. IM, 242; M%. VcdmiigaSi in^ 26S 
242 

^nA^)iind (licc 184, 241 

^laiNUha^ 150, 184. IWi, 187, 388, 21iSn. 
224, 220. 23lti, 232, 232ii, 233, 21L 242. 
2ft6n. 270, 291, 1^: on ngni-cavnna, ^3: 
Ainian iii, 33^; on ejection of menio^ 
riiLs to dead, 261: an gUyatf^ mcfTC, 286; 
KTuminaJ iin* 23j; on erases of speech, 
264in| on impricHKr pcrforiiiaoH of tiles, 
S4l; tin]c_ oL 292n; a iruc leprcacina- 
dvc of BruliiiUQa liierraEiite. 243; |wo rc^ 
cen^miA of, 134, 242 
;^u|y£r)'lirTcl, 134 

rmUin^a, 134, m, 240. 242, m. 341; on 
creaiicm, S4I; «n cnolmion of o^sniolu^i- 
luJ corKcpiicHii. 341; idea of lyinliesis tn, 
340; mi IdcntiEy of BralmLari and AiJimn. 
340 

Tottsivkufa (set JtffttijnTya). |84. 186 
firjufya fme /^inrnxiriidn)^ 1144. 241* 29il 
f nriti.icfp 184 

Veoic LitCKATirRE—r«ATisSuiVA(s); 199. 272, 
273; tlkaracler of. 269-70; dtrpnok:^' of 
e?Kiani, 270; caiant* 270-71; nivij gmninuir^ 
232-83; Licetalujc, 263; meaning of, 263; 
tiumbct of. 2G9-TO; pic-* litctalurc. 26(i- 
63; ol j^fjC IVdn, 270; of ilg I eda, okk^t 
nf all. 232; nf filpna-l rdfl, 270, 271; uf 
^nnakai S5&9; names of; 

270. 27 L 27 In. 274, 282 
m Liiigua^e suuciiLre. 285 
Pd, 273 

A*, m 270, 27J, 272. 2144 
^kiaittra-i’vBhtiratm. of Soppio -1 Vdeij, 270. 271, 

^4 

^kaia, 265n. 270 
.<ai4ndA-Tyd Lafn rAif/iyifryiAd, 271 
Tdilicrfyd. 270, 271* 2^S, 274, 299; dale of, 
232; iJehniUon of lofra in, 299 
Vdjasantyi, 270, £7 t, 274; dale ckE, 282 

\EV-ic. Litfu^te itE—Ut-.tNEfiAn{a) (me Vcd^liika): 

3, 165. 166, 195. 199. 20ls. 2l0. 214. 218, 
220. 242. 242n, 245. Si2. 5S7, 534. 5^; 

^6 


VEOit lJ11RATS m—UPA.NLMi*(s^—Cojjiijiij rd 
;icnileiiiit view uh 3 73-74; anicccdeni to 
BuddhiMic movcrntni, S47: of dllcanu- 
ledff, 347: Imlie^e in nnlutton and in- 
iicitutinn of Uiiivctm. S51; a bird s esc vitts* 
of. 345-65; BTuhmtiiridyS in, 549; calkxl 
PdAcrn'cr. 348; caJlttl Vedanta, 5*13; ihL^i 
i’omnlenEJEorSp 352; cnnception of A|ni.iii 
irt^ 555‘5fi. 583; ctuiecptlnn of Biahiniiii 
in, 350, 557-58; enmerned t^iili pTdnn a:s 
miiirasEcd kiih i^rmn* 211; conniLiing 
interptcutiinn^ of* 352: and fxar&ptnuh 
Ctiec ihLVtj', 363; eosmic view in, 169 71; 
™mimi uf* 175: deciare^ Cod aA iLinrin 
179; dcwTmtiort of difiLiHii 
Tiycrs of Bdng Jn* 367: dilferciEt types n/. 
3Sb: yf ifljf^crejn Veda*, 347; and diiiaij^nk. 
3#5; and dyikaniic ApiriEual life, 568; and 
rHlkjEuli^ and cniBncipaiicsn. 362-63, 372; 
and getiais of SSihkhya cynlnlion, 344; and 
goal nf life, 344. 565; handed down 
praliy, 348; idea of deimndciKe on Ck^E 
in, 382; on iiiipcr?^ial brabniaii, 359 60; 
iitMariLci of luriurLiig of leMs of, 355; 
and iipicgraiiojk of inner fuitcs, 567-®?: 
and kiKkwIedge and po^cr* 375-74; of 
Afield yajnT-I rth. 347; and Unk bciWCtJl 
wytbic and fu^mic foires, 368 69; Magna 
-harta of Inilklan jiglitA. 365; tnan des¬ 
cended ftoni fkKl, accotding to. 34K); 
ine:.ining of the Icrm. 348; and mtdiia- 
Ikrt ilk rter^Htjay life, 975-77; ifKddaciniL 
■serstLs ritnaliMO in, 543; fneai^e of, 5fM- 
65; meiliodolp^ of, 549-SO* 554; monisiic 
nhilcksophy of* irklfueiice ock BncldhlKt pbi- 
li-ksoidietu. 593: invAtiEal approach in, fei- 
74; and triva-iical significance of mclrts. 
286; nature of highest 'riuih tn. 563; and 
natiiTc €jf Realiiy, 343; and nature uf 
Un!itelrm,i 344, ^hin-fil; alltl non-Hkialbm. 
345; imnihcr afkd character o|. 346-18; 
prindijal leacbJngs. SS5; and pr^chic 
opeokTkg. 581^70; and qualifiefl non-duai- 
kijn, 315; and real nalnre of soul, 537, 
3fifk; rcauin and itiruttiotk in. 3!.iei-<i7; ami 
rtkucatiiaLLotk and 35&.&7; rtlati4kn 

IjfEiycco Bialmian and soul in, 351, 358- 
66: itA religiqo^ 351; tepoAltojv of cxpeii- 
cflces and spccnUiicHiA. 342; aiid tcsuId^ ckf 
tran^remfencr. 372 73; restted Ijy all sects 
III IlinduiMii. 348; as Cjit^da pe^ipi^nn, 319: 

I>r, 5fl9; of .V^knPi-lVdo* 347; and 
Scliofmiihaiur. 305; fixk nnEtv in diiTi 
mty. .5^: and mlf ^tlniega lion* 363; ipidi 
of. 34»b; and Apiriiiial discipline, 56164; 
ol }njur-l>di4, 547; snpreiiit in- 

letcst h*t««| iti ci^nir-j] irmh oE BciiiB, S<i7: 
aihJ wntl»l>, SJO; nsifau or uliilnNi- 
pine* Jb™I do. SSt-iJ; u-^ich fAlioilak of 
morabiy. 3cH: teachings C>f, relatiTt to 
conJi non* of a.>i|i!T-jni'* niinil. J59; 

of, ,m9- ihetiic of, jJiO, 35 li amJ 
intriKiaiilencr of Rr^hniw. I7Z: trutiM^cncl' 
ins of liinc cic, in. ,370 72: iwo aid* lo 
sp,mual life mcniitined iii, jflJ: urn foim* 
of Bnliiuan in. S5«: two paih, of »id 



INDEX 


\>:mc. 1 llJf KiTL-RE— L’f 

ri^ other wprich in* 5fi2: ovp views of 
RralUy in, \€t^; aiul ul^iana^ 5^, 
iwn^ d a Fid in, 212: and Vi^^ic 

cliM-jplitiCp S7A: names oE: 

. IS4 

54!) 

- JiPirirfiiimlw. ofi plACC of srrlpiiirt$ in life, 
:Wi5 

Hrfifidilran\aki7, «, 17f>p 175, 17ft, [m, I {Eft, 
22ftri, 242. 2m, 2Eiftp 273-6, 2Hfi. 291, 54 S* 
-450, 559. J02, 504, 37«, 5*0. 357. 3S9i on 
bkiVfc nf Self, 563; cmnccpiion of aPiraryd- 
PPiiN ifir 577; on tleaih and dii(C 3 t!sc ai 
ittlmiyii, 370; on ilhatnu, iOEiri; Kavc stib- 
jcirtivc turn to sam^ce. 54S; ofi jaffa and 
pjpflpi^ner, 5ft2n^ on kmnut^ J7ft, J57; on 
mind, 51 On: on tiuinbci of V'-cilic 
Iftft- on pafiMd, 26?*; piir( of Brjliinanap 
iftii: on riPtih/^iioii of Self hci^, 544: on 
^piiituaf disdpline, 364; icaclici iii.?^riP- 
/M/Tffl vitfw^ 173; DO upmattS, 3ft0j Vcidan- 
in, 2)fi|i 

174^ I76ei* 3ft4, iHfi, 213. 22611, 
2-12, 2^, 27lt. 2ft|, 291. MSn, 35ft, 363, 
570n. 31tl; jiMTonomv in ilic lime of, 292; 
on Brahman, 344n; elajj^ifFralion of Eelem 
&nif technical fennt in. 2ftl: conocp[ion 
nf liFc is a lacririce fitp 376; di:clim 
jEiftniic US bliis. 365; diilfeTnU in. 

l7h'7J; divides man's life inro rhrec siages^ 
576; cmliaEolofpf in. 562: p\t^ hints for 
tpcing in cna-iUtii pfcscncc of Reality. 577; 
prand conception of sacri6c'o ini 376; 

incdiEaiLon on Iclii^rs in, 5ftI; on mincL 
536n; miwt jin|>orfaLFit epL^e in, 171; 

iicpihni of mclentpsychfiaLs in, 55ft; pan of 
Brainnana, IftU; on Self in the heait. 544; 
teaches sapraputlra view, 176; on 
57!}n, Sftfln. 3ft2; Vetlahpas In. 2146 
(iapata-p{krt*(tIa(Hinlvs^ hhakii ill, 331 

Iftfl, 184^ 5l3n. 54G; 

part n< S^ihhiEa. iftfi, 514; Mpnificanee of, 
3H: ssinhi^k of acliviiy and iimlEnitfnn 
in. 344: leaches Karma-yoga. ISO: on 

upfuotiS, 3ft4; iu wide spirii of stmihenis, 
_5H 

|«4; on sscetk life. 537 
Jft4 

I7>in. 184, *43. SKt. 45S: anah'iiii of 
jietMTffialtiy in, 356; charicn simile in, 356: 
dbliigirc fictweim Yania and Nadtclas in^ 
^'*4: 4 Pn[>h:tsijies mnnililv. 166n; on iiiiper- 
V^mal RSperts of Btahtiiain 559; on Piim^ 

or .^iiipn as the highe!4, 5S6: on rehirth. 
556: fill imiiMrendcnce of Biahmjii, 172-73 
AtEMpliift/, )H 4 . 3l7n; orhatolopy in^ 5fi2r 
«3ii of i^piHlual power. 5l7n 

ftcpin, It^^ Brahriian as ultimaie power, 

^lory in, 557 53; on fmpenional ajs^l of 
Itrahimn. 359 

5fEi/pdni|rnvETne Upatniwd. on flharma. J66n 
on false knE]W‘ledge, S42fi 
■Wptppda/a-&ra/ippmnu, on irf^nifim, 570 
mndukya. ifM, 557 ; oil Bohman a tnns 
lendcnte, 175: describes diffcTcni stales of 

647 


\ lonn lynR^Ti ia-L-rAsiNAij(s)—Cojiij^ 

soul. 537; ^k^Tika of fiaudap^da, 591 : 
on nalure of Brahman, m ' 

HlJfc*lfA3, 34ft: ys! of m rpaniyads in. 54ft- 
4# 

Manual,*, m. 3», S», MS, Sfia-, MS, t65; 

on CefcHionJah. 543; iiji cosmtc persen, 
3H]; oil ereaticrci, 5fth i|s descripikm of 
order of maiiiresiaiiiMi, 5ftI : eniimenLieii 
91S. s dl^iigas, 265; m\ rVotution of 
tiriiverse+ ifil: on impersonal aspect of 
Brahman, 55^ on imii^iduaf joiil unit- 
ing with imfversal Soul, ft. So; and medi- 
taiinn on pcnHiiialiiy,. 3ft I ; on icalhation 
of StIf, 565; nil ^ttificic^, 545 
iVnmwp^ptf. Ift4; on dcpencleiice on C-cmL 3ft2 
.VfifPPP/pwmprtoF, reeogniied bv Saftkara. Ift4 
PmXtfs, IJq, 392; no mold, 3|ftn 
iveiiihvMtii, 174. m, 542, 542n, 5S9, 562. 
^2; im devofion lo leticher, 564; on 
imi^erKPEEal acpetis of Bmlaman, 359: on 
pppih'ffs 174; cm riiuahitiLt womhip, 545; 
laking lefuge in Brail inapi in. 5ft2 
Tiiiilmyft, ]ft4. 218, 267, 26ft, 5l7nT on con- 
repiion of God, 3511; on creaiicm, 169-7U; 
ileriniEion of Emhman in, 169; im diffeient 
layers of our beioK, 5ft7n; on Cod's 
imniulienee, 361; rnetiiion of 3ik>Efc in^ 267; 
ride of mcdiiaiieii in, 375 

Vianc LiTi:jiAit!mi:~V£iP.4AcSAjs: 264-^, 331; 

age of, 520_; genesis of, 264-Ei5; incorpo¬ 
rated in Brahma nac uiii^r differenl lieadii, 
2mi atkl later comiiieniarii^, 319-21; liEc- 
roiy sEylc of, 265: liEeraiMrc. i^hoiietic nb- 
sen-alions iti. 273-73: meantng of. 2ft4; 
lefcienrc to, in earJv liierainiv, 2ffc5 66; 
^is, m. 243. 266 

t.ireiLiniRE: VE&lirc.i — CHA-vnas; 
Cbaudas (meLTio), 199. 264. 2G6, 285-89; 

inaicriaL prc-Finfl;ab. 235 8ft 
IVifludfl'A-3ftffd (see Fingala under \"etlk 
,S,^e5 . . .)* 285 
C/rdPidonui^minjii/T. 28ft 
ChfM'intoptciii, n.;iin'rL' used for Chamias, SftSii 

f.rirotmsftft: VEi>.t?aGA—Jvon.sAS 
-4fhart«t^w /yohm, subject matter of. 289 
J^oii^, 199; hisis nf cakiiiAUfin in. 389; 
himrtkns d, 289: liEemiiirc. eiiliet, 290^ 
92_ 

JyOii}artt-itynimtn^ name u^tl Tfir J^otisp^ 
2IL5n 

Upa fy-otJja, 292 

fVdepp^n Jyoli.^ (scc tagadha nnelrr Vc-dit 
Sages , . '.), date of, 2ft9-9U 

Vi npc; I .rmnin^RF ; V Fn.l.^A — K w ta ; 

V&iififm, inetrw deified in. 
28ft 

Dharma-satrus, 47. 217. 226. 245; five Ttwiei 
of Imtia. In. 4ft 

Crhyti Si-iuts(s), 218, 254, 243, 290; 

2fi5: .^Atw^ih'awd. cm ajfn*^ 
rtic, 263; Gobhila, oil deicrmiiiiiig fiifl 
llKinn. £92: Hiratiyakrsh 205: f^xniPiTa" 
Aeip, cm 49rile. 263; marriage cck- 
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V'fWC VlJ),V<CA—K.UJ'V^ 

CfTnlriiiiT^dr 


imny in, S57p r^raikara, 245, 262: on 
iKPitiLi^l^ of Dliruva (polfj ilni. 29^1 
prncnbe difcrmi kinili ot nwat, 217: 
rjiual?^ of dfticJ jii, 26<3: on 
tfrcmonv. 2&7 

Kilpi SritTa<;i), H5Si 265 

'^nuy^-^i‘[k:?i' .SLlir^n (soe Dh3rm;i'SQLraj!), 


.Sniana'Srnrac, two ntcj^oric^ of. 24.t 
Arasni SOira*, 217. 2S4. 2«, 215: MittS- 


yana. 267in; A.'a^ ytivn^tn ^ on init-mciyiiiJ lo 
eIic dtijlsli 26 E: sind mcErics^ 

2Hli 


Aulva-Sdlras. 24.1 


Vvmv. tjTFUJiit-Hi r V'l pX^GA-.N'iFlcriiT.i: 

275, 27ft, m 320: ibi cxp!aTta~ 
EIUII nt iihh 

A miAiu (m \llNka), m, 203, 2(i4 65, 2fi6. 
275 Hsi, 'm. 294, 2fihi, ?WhL !M)3, 520^ 32ln, 
523n: its »|i|KtiilL3L poinU tE> spiritLtal in- 
tc^prctaiioiik of an Eras, li* diihvia- 

ktirt^a, 203: dcnnitit>n of, 276: and cxpla^ 
naiifiTi of \ cclj-c ilnrolofp', 261: foundniEkPiii 
oF tlie whfik' sy.’iilcin of Panins, 2l^2: on 
liltJra* 192: Sts 205; iLs 

fffii^hatii(uh* kanifA. 2D5; and >9niiii. 2K2: 
afkJ prc'jVrnj^fri lEitrattut, ctvinological 
material iti, 275, 276-771 thnit' pans of, 
205; iviyp paris of, 278: and \cdSc du- 
Eioiss, 278-79 


VOHt: t-FTTRsiUHFl VlEPi^n A—: 

(phonclks), 199, 264, Wi 4 s 8 , 269' 
iHimljcT of 271-72: ond Prati^klivas, 
2C9; spfeiriG contnbEitions ol, 274, 275 
Sik-si ^vorks, 271 75: nimes of: Amxyghtlmn 
4tnJ, 2~Z\ 272; Cmyanfyfi, 

2751 Cfiuiotfii, 275: 275: 

272; of tht ,4l ftorcin dVdtf, 2T3: 

272. 274: /’3Hp>jnw^ 271 ^ 27 ^; 
JT^rai^n; 272; innjdna, ‘ 272; 5iddlTi5nio, 
m; tolled inn of Aik^i, 

2ti- Smra-v\atyttm, 272; Janugfnlrro- 
ifippAJ, rsptfffti, 272; 

272, 275, 274 

V rnsr LiirMsTiiRE; VhhIsq^—VvIrsrass : 

(iM PininSJ„ 501: conittifnbirEes 
on, 3415; ctOTkonsic onidiEiurLs dcscrilH^I in^ 
307; ctlEitaEional data In, 507-8: tm 
ciymcdngv of rim^n&, 35 1 ; four rlaracs of 
liicrafure duini)^uU|-ictl in, 508 ; RCTMn,iphi- 
cail il^ta in, 305'fj: f^tainmaiical ihcoriei of, 
.'WW-9; lii^Eoricftl tiLaterial in, .104 5 : its 
lastinj^ Value, 330; niiLnsl>ct uf j^irnt in, 
34>i: pcdiiiral and ^rlminisiraiiiFc data in^ 
510: I he reliRioiii Hft of lictPple, 509- 

10 ; .social life depidPii in, 4 ^. 7 ^ ™rts 

meniioiial in, S 07 . 50^t; two ^iippIcmcnEs 

of, S£|4 

P^ii^^Suiroi. 284-95 
U^^di SuifA^, 2»4 85, 296 
\>‘ikararia (grammar), 1 ^, 264 - 65 , 266, 
291-83; liiciat Ernfaliinj^ of, 282 


(HS 


I'ttHt; lnTJLUt!j«z--.VEnA-S.siijiiTfe 

ftadihilB(s), 18.5, 186- 190, 199, 214, 221, 
226, 227, 266, 267, S2I; caiKepfi&ii nf 
Sod5 and goduksKS in, 19.5; four prlncjpil, 
191; laler, 252 « I ^ 

Vcda(s), 13, JSI, 215, 227, 366; anthrnpo- 
morpliism of ^exU in, 555; cortccpiinn oE 
life and after-life in, 205-7; dttai divinj- 
tics in. 536; c.\Ecnd over [liiec ihou^nd 
yeans, 220; fosiTi cnmpataiive sEudy of^ 
206-2; four, -rompi Liiion suj^csf.i wriiing, 
76-71; four divisions of, and iaiif;ht to, 
|H2'83: four, sulKliil^iDns nf, 199; gotLi 
as protectors ol law in, 179; heieitHlo^t 
[cndcneieH in, 541-42; meaning of, 182. 
545: no linge nf pcMlmism m, 2(1; non- 
human origin of, 182: relation lo liihSsas 
and Puranas, 382; religion of, 597; itli- 
giniw tcaeltings of, 182-98; jimirtc of 
tuEiiind life, 192; sources of pliilosophEcal 
ideas, 165; stinly of, 23 7. 259; iradllional 
view oF, 182-85; iwo divisions of. 395; two- 
fedd purpft-e of, 183: lw^» theuries for 
auEhoriiv of, 822; of 266; worLs, 

names oh 

IftS, 184, 215, 

223n, 222, 227, £28n, 279, 291, 346, 486; 
ilA clnini as a Veda, 2f>9; culuiral value of, 
2U9-jO: deals with niun, 210; diviniiv 
a.MTitH'd to king in, ^2; elettksn of king 
in. 25(1; hymni nF+ serve practtc.il riiual 
ainw, 237; its hymns borrowed from Jig- 
I eda, 237: mcnlioni Kirita people, S7i 
more phllo^iphkal than /lg-re<L, 21D: 
naiurr of, 201; oldest designation of, 236; 
sonic hymns of, 201-2: and diarnu 

of, and Bilildhtsfs, 516; trcatnK!n( of dis¬ 
eases ill, 229; I wo recensions of, 399; cm 
VaTrn>a, 18P, 535. 341 
Kopisihala-kaitm Sktihhiia. 185, 253 
Adfh^Aa 185. 226, 23S; on speech, 

267 

MailrSym}! 183, S25n, 238* 242, 

276. 29I. 367: on fmirfold division of 
speech, Sjfij; mcniioirs branding of rovrs, 
567; on ne^yefmjr, 291 

Pg Vfda (Saihhiiay gi, iifi, 159. j44^ U 5 , 
h9i, 167, 174, 183, 184, 19fn, 193, 207, 
209. 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 226n, 25in, 
232, 2 <.j 5, 26fi, 269, 342, 545; arvangement 
of. |99-2(MI; an«i castes. 214; conception of 
.1*17: comepiiofi oF gwiF and 
gnewEesses in. 191; concept inn of three 
ri^ions in, 208: derbres onmcis of divi- 
1 ^, 160 67: dostriptInn uf pU^dtjka fn, 
ir'e J'ing 111. 23fl: msd Epk 

iteks. 288; and esoteric meaning of 
manfrrtj* 3J5n: gmU invoked in, 202; gold 
coim in, 228; grammafical allusions in^ 
oil Hiiiialay:t!i, 9n: hvnms of, thdr 
IJlitrgical eitiplotmeni. 235; hvmns dedi- 
«led to liidra. 193; hyitiie* detliadetl to 
Mura and \arit|in^ 189; hymns ileilicated 
10 oavEtr* l!iQ^ aini itoiiEc worship, 128; 
itlcFiiity of wnil with tosinJc spirit ni, 197; 
all Emfvrrtant source of inromiatifin, I $8; 


INDEX 


LfTTiLvTi'JtE—V fJia-SamiiitAS—C onJiFfi^d 

^mlTjbn phikwphy. SH! 
p,'M Sik-jis, 271: Jyelisa ^ 

and KrNTiJ, b.^l of, l^r 

nwdhtivid\a in, mi mciaphvsical ihoug]i i 
in, im aiui mciriciH monoihclsm 
mi inimbcr ol god' inciiiLoncil iTi. 

peiiod of, and Itido Amn 5^. 

■._±_nrul iKirlV ritllill.+ in* 



lai'; auu 

lilK; >\% Adit^HA inp »wja «cn- 

licc inp 24ft; K^mc pmCiisaoiu mcnncnecl 
itip 2^; syrftfrv in* 22$>; pl^csr 

described in. ^ Oil 
biiUiiAge. 2<ir: irm^mij^lion dsKlnnc in* 

207; iw Uic in Vcjdic rilnj], 254 SS 
RC‘Vf«iLc, cLiHiiitidn. wlwtJiicr aninchlhmi- 
oitf In liidlap m; bnniwrgLp ji* naiurcp 
136-37. ituniuip ETottiirn^. 287 n; 

ITO piifvi i-MtJgniml by. 207 
^md-J ^irfd i&5. 190* 20U 209j 

>37 40 ^41* 246. 205. 272* 2i9. 34S; and 
older mirkLep 239; Veda of muHC* 2^ 
Tnilijfnyn SadthifS. 183* ISd, IfiTn* 2£3n, 
221M.' 2Sflp 242; 276* 29S; iniiociucc^ 

I IW, IM. IM. 190, as. 

242 279, 291 

Vrniir^fVdd (SfltbAdiJ). Ift5p 138* 2<I0. MSj 
c«u:iitLjklv a \ ccla of rituals. 514; inflncnrc 
UII nikiai. 271; tuctilinni KirSta people* 

87; iwo 258 

yajur I'ciht, (AV^^Ffl), 182, I®5. 1B4* 

200, 201* 209. 240, 271- 270; eharaaerssne 
Fcnliirc of* 2M: fonr rccen^ons of* 199, 

238; of* 272 

Yojfif-l-rdfi, IVfiiif (SuAfid)* 183. ]84* 190* 

2f)0. 270, 514. S40] eTstani Pratiiaktiya of* 

271; (no rtornsjoits of* 199* 250 

\'edlc meinCH* based nn 5inni .wnpfff, mi 
general Observations on* 283'89; Sneir 
pcjiiiinn* 287: same* 285 
Vedic mctris, nainri; uf: anu^tubK 285* 288; 
bThaH, 205. 287; dmp^d&-^rdj, 288; 

gBYairh 24flp £-18* m 283, 2S7* 
fayufr?* lire-Thylhtn of, 332; 248* 

S3y, 235. 283* 2ft8; mahaj^nkti, 288; 
pttnkU. 288- pragiSihn, 246. 287: rrufuOA^ 

248* 259, 285. 288; itfFUtr* 205. 237 
\'i!dit priests, diffticni classes qf, 245; four* 
ssf; four, their dnlits* 238; four tineb of. 
2fi9-t0 

\'cdtc nricftt-^i namis of; ^hvaryii^ 249, 252; 
odm'flnj/. funclinn of. 185; agTod^, £45, 
246; bmbrnAn, 257, 245* 246. 247; brah 
men, function of, 185; ^RO^r* 209. 257, 
^5ft, 245* 246* 249* 25S; heif, doivition 
<if, 246; /foir* function of. 185; ne^fr, 245; 
proJ^Or* 245. 246: pufoWfo* 251* 2i&* 
246; wma ^fl* 246; ud^lr. 209* 225, 257* 
210* 241* £46; udgaly* funclion of, IBS; 
ixpmivr^lrF 2^^ 

Vcdic religion. 598; Bnddlia's aitiiude to¬ 
wards, S7T; clue to tlic motive of* 
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Vcdic TellgLon—Conlinucd 

529; ccvitiparatitc study of, 524: develop- 
iiieiii ol, 524; haimoiiv of myvtidvm and 
oocultisin in* 329’51: interests of present 
and futu.re life eiiiplia.viacd in. 377; not 
primidvc* 528; iu root-idea* 529: views 
on* 569; wDivInp of iinagcv in* 591 
Vcibc rites and sacrifidcs; chiTaclcristJcs nf. 
35b: flav^rtialion of. 248; gnulujl chan|;e 
in altitude towards, 559 69; magical ddc 
of, £54: twcoiional ccrcnionies, 256, 257; 
ritual 3 literal lire. 234; sacrifices meant to 
confer iniemiediaic good«. 584: .feuia 
nllt* and Gfliya adt. 254* 255; VedJe 
riluaU, 254 63 ; views of Butldli:i on^ 5rt2 

Vf&k: Rrrrv .ysn ubhi^kn, 252; 

&^i‘Cayma^ 255: cgFti^Jolru- 239, 249; 
dgnif[oma, £55* 251; d^niifonM, differ¬ 
ent varJelies of. 239; fl^>-3d^r3nu, 239, 
248: fleFFvnpttifJ^anff* 239* 24^ 
festival. 255; agimonit-iXi* 251>; agncul- 
inral rites. 255; ofFraT> 3 JjJya sacrilke* 251: 
dAlFia riles, 241. 253* 254: ajyd offeni^s. 
249; anresind offerings* 2rd-65; animal 
sarrificc* 250; animil sacrifice, aitiuide lo- 
Mtda* 359 60; rTFuiaprOinno * 258; ffnlivA^. 
231, 249. 5 &I; fli 3 E'eulrtfevfl rites* 259. 265: 
0 fii^pay^iI^^d. 262: ” 2S7: 

a>ro 4 arrl, 259, 262 . 26S; nfiwmcdftu (horM: 
sbifkc). 251* 237* 239* 242 , 24H. 2*53. m, 
5.59; ithan'^na sacrifices* £ 71 ; mwWrr^Jjji 
cetciilQl-LV, 252: fidlf^^ynujrftarn, 2W: 

Tu/nff* 255; brahms-yaj^a, 240. ^5; 

mlsc sacrifice. 257; c^lurriiAnani. 259. 
£ 49 * cafHrl/F? ^urtnun, 257; i- 

^B: dnjtUFiif* mv^tlcaS meaning oE* 256; 
dflJEUFi^,’offering. 958. 247; d^rii^pum 
iacriKca. :23». 2«- 

255: rflionuinlsn SJtriOcc, ZM; fB^a. ^51, 

SIC: dlT«.»i of me d«ci, 
aha, MS; rftflJja. Ml; 
rkfflfdiTfd («c irJddfte)- ® 6 ®- 
different sjerificiilr 

MS, 219; M4. M/, MS. M9. 2 * 2 . 

f.arhai«tya, 244 Zi7. , 2 *^,.*'^^:!; 
I«hfl.r 6 r ntfriUodwat 2 «: «I 
funwal rit^ ami arKoirat qffcnnftA, 

36(h Mrlrftffrfljfirw. M7: 
gadsns, 2», ^rhy* 

iMtificq*. ind Swuca ctilu *•**^,^”** 551 . 
cqniwi, M 6 ; Sia' 

kow-ti), 81; “'‘oif ^sS- 

iatakarmSH, MBt -**• 

mBhi pitr ynitVi, mt 

M6: Mi'nreMiltd 'or 

nfpnabinrni}. 2S8: MreC^f/rtr-po/tjtoMeikrt or 

Hubflppd/io, 250; “"'"5^' 

SwSO; f»aka\aiias, 25/; 

aSs. 25^, 255; fUri-flao. ® 

fMnajrqifaira^a, ' Sjg‘^ 2 /? ^ I; 

(ptRda offerinH to Fathm). -239, • 

>,ifpn£dJirri anificc, 

2 in, 255 , m. 2 fiJ: 

muirt. 255: sacnScc, 
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Vedic Rite£ Si\Cttlrlc£5^C0n/in]^^cr 

^47t 252; ptSyaiciita^ puimcriwPKi CC' 

rcnKinvH 257: patiaTadiiSna 259, 

248; puTu^ameiiha. 25&, 242; 251^ 

257, 255, 252; rites ensuring pnMpcrity 
ul rsiitle, 25r); £afrarjtre//M7 sacnllcG, 250; 
Mihykdrfts, 24S; iMniihyo, 225, 24-1, 259; 
Mapin4lkitra^ (sec 269, 261; 

iapia-fmdi^ 257: MFtvfrnrr/^dci, 2Jt!>, 242, 255; 
JofJroj, 2IJ, ^S, 254, 2D9; j^ulrJmanL 
239, 242+ 249, 25|- ynmrias, pre^ng of 
^in0^juiec+ 24^,. 251^ 291; iinNiiPfon nd^'dF^, 
257: 5Tt5, sacri6cc to, 2^ si^rm sacfiBee, 
ahttiff. type, ^3: sGtm ?^criTice, nmst 
imporEani Rg-\'cdic ritual, 24fi; ^Frr 4 
^acrifirca, vjinctics of, 241; Jraddtffj{n)^ 245* 
2611 26S; irMdha^ ecrciripnics cE 259; 

DCCasJutlil. ^3; itiSddfm. Qn^U 
of, 81; ^addhiLf^ iffddlii, 26S; SnuU €tTC~ 
iiHjnio, 244 45; 5rauia EWTiilkcs. 24S; 
irdirana sacnHcc, 255; ifhMpnkfi, 256j 
«icrift«, 254> 256; tulya liav, 241, 
252, 255; svtya .festival* sfvm funjamen¬ 
ial fm'itu of, 241; Synta ucrifiee, 245; 
llpflPHiyvaFJii, 242; «pana\mia^ done bcfli 
for IJO>« and gtrlsv, M5; u^ftaymm, of Rirli, 
222: iTipi>sc huporiiini ccrEtttotiv+ 

25S, 259; upaind clays, 251* 252, 253: 

249; hdjfif^'a ^aciifite* 239, 
252l varutinpiitRhaiii sacirinre, 241>; v^tu- 
idTili* 25fi, 257; vralymt^ami, 241; 
irtrgff, 256; yn|ria, |H3, 414; vn/iin, sigtii- 
torKC of, 197-9S; yajM vaslii, 254; yupa 
(i^crlflcral post), anoitiiing of, 247 

V^etllc f jir <*ee rm hIIkI Pexsonn^ 

lines), chanirteiKties of, 21S; iliHeretii 
ffoin laicr ones, 213; hl^h iiw>ral level 

oU m 


VriHc: ^^cJs Asti t^RsrpNALSTrr-'s; 

-Apstya, Qifcarnes lApStnuclia, a Ksalriyl, 227 
-4wgjrtfj, ajiff ,4rAffrxq-l>dnp 236 
An|^T3ui. 207 

Apala, 22fi 

ApaiiamtH. on Ara^yakas. lOS; on inilivi- 
dntti after deaih, 555 
Api4alf, ptc-Ka^mi grjmxnariarL, 283 
Area Mottos, Vedic eomposcr, £»0, 205 
A^valSyana^ on rites, SG2 

.4/fterTwn, and Aiharwi'Vtfda^ 236 
Atri, Vrdte compovr, 227 
Audumharlyaria, Yaska on* 29SI 
Antminanvava, 1^. 29fl, 360 
Badar5yai>a (see lVdSnfii-A9rnu under Vedic 
IJteraiurt)^ 352 

Rliamdi aja* A'cdie composer, 199 
Cyav3n!;i, inarTia a Kyalnyli, 2H 

Dadhyae, Indra taught esoteric knoivledge 
lo^ 209: teadics 298 

Desapi, K^iriya nfliclaiing lii iacrificc, 226 
IHiumi, Disa chief, 224 
Ei^Mighatamas, 203. 338; his fatnotw hvmn 
219; hymn in Vi^vedesa^, 202 
G5rg>'a- ^ prc-YSLika gramniariaii, 279, 294, 


G5jgysi Ballki* taught hy E^rrfj-a, 226 


\'£WC Si^nts A.NP PER^NAlJTI|t 6 —Gonlinued 
GaUlama, la light hy JlyAlriya, 226 
Chosa, \'€dic cani|ioser, 222 
fkilihilan nri rite.! 262 

Gri^niada. V^ic rnmpiii^rp 199, 200, 214 
Illbiki* Dm diicf, 224 

J4lin]illi, L-lfiphafixei karim, 185; hU JWTFPtirfj. 

ra-Sufraj* 299; and Mrm-yrda^ 163 
Jaratkiinva ATlal>li5gii* tan h^rmu, 537, SJfl 
Kai,iii, Vedic compose, 199 
Kapib, his 'Niin^Svara -SliTfikhya', 415 
Kab^Ttvna, pre-PSi>ini grammarian, 283 
Kaiit'^, his ciiticism of Vedas, 293, 295 
Kaviistn son of a Hlavegirl became a sage, 
226 


Krij^ Ih aip5pila (sec Vyasa)* hJs cllSfiRca- 
tion and teaching of Vedas, 182-83 
Lagadha, T.'edlc asiruuomer, 2tt9, 290 
leop^iniidra, married to Agastva, 227; Vedic 
CQiQposer, 222 

Maitrcyf {see V5jilavalkya), 3Ei4> 378, 433 
Maim (we Maim) 

Naeiketos, Jcanis from Yama, 355, 433 
N^raila, 27.^: snb^ts studied hy* 218, 266 
Taila, and i^g lrda, 163 
Ranini, 146, 266, 279, 271* 273, 274, 281* 
283. m. 296, 298, m 501 10; age of 
302; his .4.HiJd/pyff>r {ii« Vedic Literal uie: 
3'cdanga—Vyaiaratna), 551; biographi¬ 
cal deuih, 302-4; date, and language 
uwd, I3G; dcscriljcs \'edas as ihrec, IW4; 
hh eisplanaTkiii of iopa. 299; extent of his 
invesligaiion. 31)9: friendship with Xamla 
Emperor, 304; his ^na-pd(ha. 292: lus 
genius, based on s^nihcsi^, 399; geograplii' 
cal horizon of, 305; grainiuanart^ preced¬ 
ing, 28S; held in reverence by Raivayatia 
and raLanjah, 304; ideal of leamiTig in 
his lime, 308; IriilelHcdiu^ to A'l'niibln, 
2^2; knowledge of FrScya Udiqa divi¬ 
sions, 300; names of COtlitncntanPS nn his 
,4.j^ild/4y6)'7, 395; names of geographical 
pbees known to, 306; oa mes of political 
iii«4ituiions and oflirers mentioned by, 
310; names of rcfigtoiLs seeks nvcnlionc^ 
bjy 309-10; narrua of sports menlioncd 
by* 307: ami Phil-SUir^s, 285; his refer- 
tnees lo ancient cotnage, 307: starting 
psint of Sanskrit age, 301; of, 

308; techtliral IcritB presunposed hy, 283- 
84: bis testi, 304-5; tril>cs ktmwn lo, 310; 
two kinds of Sraies mtiuioiied by, 310; 
nn uurk-rived charaeier of UfiMti, 309: 
his wide iwreip-knatioiis, 503; spiriting 
knowTt m hk limc, 398 
Riligala, 2Ji5; his €'Ji&ndiqh-S^tfa, 285; his 

P^P.iiFPiypf 271 
Pippalada, of 'fVaitia Uimti^d, 592 
Pravahana Jabali, 227; teaches Brahmana 
Crauiama. 226, 375 


3;3kalva, grainitiarian, 273, 282 
^kapOni, grammarian* !90, 27S, 297 
■^katiyana, grammarian. 284, 296, 297, 299, 


Scinat Kutiilra, of ChUndogys Vpaniphd, 213 
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VflkW AND PtHSONAUllF-V—Cc^/irjJPMfd 

aiiU (igii|fRr>Dhfl tile, 233: -vidy^, 

i7n' 

.^i^khiy^ruip on aifnkd iacrince^ 262 
unit 2B4 

Saly^luiii^. episode of, 214: l^uglii uicircri 
i>f Brail mil]. ITtl 
Aiunikii,. aiiihh^r of Briiii^kliva cif 
271. 3&2. 2^i 

Sikai^'Nit^vsn, a UE liur ml Vedk by Din r 222 
SiikniiyB, nwrrics page Cyivaisa* 214 
SuininL]. illd fV^^n. l!<i 

^tinatikpr 222: imry ol, 210 

mt cqniii^il relation, 221: 

by Uddilika in U., I7i. 17li 
^ystparni Sayakiyaiu, 226 
£vavi^va, V«lic fnpipo&cf* 200, 205, 214 
(iddalakii. learns Iram Kins A^^vipaii, J7I: 
liis ph Hoiiopliical viieh'i, 170; Bb icath^ 
ine^K 171 

L.l|>ikoula, -mdv3, 170. 171 

Lianas. 3 far-™iiie sage, 540 

Vj£ (5iee X'3f: ana Vit Diidet Vcdic Oods 

and Goddesses). 197; speakp mil identiiy 
nf bcT Aoul wiili allp MO 
V'ai-^inpSyina. and Yajur-Vnia, 1@3 
Vatiiidci^ {VflJic composer). 197, 199-, 200: 

his cxpcricrKJc of ii til lily wilh. all, 540 
Vlr>y5yai.ll. a pre-Yaska srommartan. 209 
VasiyllliH RgAedic compswiirr* 199 
\'cflaA'yisa ^sOc VySsa^. IH5 
\4^{saliir As\ins gas^c iron lcs4 
Vbvainili^H j^g Vedk' ixiiTi[j»CHccr, 199, 500, 
214, 22fi 

\'vasa. (w Krwia Dvaipliy;ina}, 70; imnicirial 
spirit of Bftitatis, 511: need iot hij epic 
^i^Loiip 551-32; synibcsis of Arya ihouglit 
ill, 314- of vast comprchciuiCHr, 5ll 
VijhivalLya (philosopher), lli4. 188. 253. 
453; r>n acusrnic iiiiurc of AbsoliiEe* 173- 
74; aii[[cipated imporiance of jnEuttion. 
5fi6; mi Aifmn, 5t>f: and Mahrt^T, 348; 
nn rriitidhyasarm, 378: bLn rediscm'cry. 
515; .'iuAljg r-fVdfl repealed lo^ 514; 

svnibc^iii of Arya thaughi in, 314^ iradl- 
tioiip and esoteric Inierprciatkns of Vedic 
ctili. SI5: bis view of fcfinna. S37, 558 
Viski (see Vetitc Lil: VcdlDga—Nimkta), 
im, 270^ 276* 278, 279. 2IM)h 305, 520n. 
523; accepts onont;itoptieii, 300; i^dbyffi- 
wjiAd inicTpreiaiion of Vedas. 300; on 
Adili. IH7: ase of, 295; comniL-nt Oil 
SOI; COfirepHoil of 
V^ctlic s<k]s, 205; ecintcmjiorarv schnob 
filed by, 394; deBiniian nf" rrt* 3^! 
his dliLsioii of \'cdEc liicraiurc. 183. 184- 
□n floiilAe TrlitEorn of nmnfrd^ lo 
and ^drmd, 515ni o^iiation of gods wilH 
Self, 521: an El ctemiiy cif words* 299: 
eiymob^ical principles of, 279-81.. 596-98: 
nymoluKies of indn Kiven by, 29Hn; on 
lour kinds ol parts of siR'cch, 282; 
grammiriins known lea. lielpetl 

iindcrdaiiding of Vedic tens. 293; Iasi of 
Nairtiktas, 320; linsuiiiic material of, 295^ 
98; on meaning of Slfi: on 


\'lmu; and Pift.suiNAi_rriiis—GorMiuned 

meaning of lijrwar^iM. 299-500; nmumheih^ 
tie views of* 500, 501; his Strukta, S90n, 
275, 278’79. 594. 542; on niimhei of gods. 
204; pncdeccs-sotA ofr 295-94; refers to 
kgdVdfl as 'DsbalAyl Samliiti', 295; on 
rdatioRdiip between and Vedk 

295: reply to Kaiiisa's criticism 
cat Vedic hvmiis, 295. 295: a reprewnsa- 
live ciyjnofogist, 298; bin iwo divisions 
of Vedas, 185- on iwo kinds of goda, 208; 
un uniiy of sotiL 501: on Vedic seers, 521, 
523; un Vi^u, 190 

\'cdic society, 221-33? rSnsses ill, 224; kingship 
in* 230-31; place of family in. 22h22: |?osi- 
biur of women in* 214-15 
rridot^iu. ijihhd, and Sdmili, 251 
rrdrbu^UuAri* 213 
ITdw* final stage of release. 596 
I7d%'^, Aima-, 414; J3HibH«i-. 366; mMhu-^ 
EaughE lo Alvins* 209 ; 266* 

292; wfgrtfwflniff-, VediinEa known as, 83; 
/mnrAgrJk, 548, 375. 385; iflrbtsn'ga-, 170. 
585: .^ndffywv 170, S4in; fidiriflAo/d-, 
170; Lfjr^Aombi-p 170; rfliJftwmimr 348 
^'iiaya, and "Ceylonese chronology: 13^0 
Vijavanjgara euipire. centre of, 5 
l ijMnfi (see uiwltr Bnddlihi Religio philo- 
suphtc Ckmctpu), Upaniyodic cone^^lion 
of. 568 

Vi mala* his /ffr/Mimalfl, 284 
l inmiMiLj, noE incniioiicd in Vetfas. 215 
Vinay'avada. 453* 544, 545 
Vlradeva. Afghan scholar at NalandS. 5t 
^Trasctia, his Dhaualit an<l /o^edftin^ld. 401 
Viris* 584; ideniity with, 585 
f i-rJI, kitigless siaio* 355 
t /J, m 230. 253 

M^^|5dvailavada. 551 

VLmhi (sese nndcT \'edic Cods *Tind Goddesses) 

Vi^numiETa, rm Jbatiiulchyfl. 268 

riiriiwi. ctjUinDiiEial day. 254, 289* 291 

^'ivekananna. iiw'anii. 365 

Vowel.i, number of. 274 

Trerfaj (see under Jaina Reh-pllil. Cmirtpts) 

VrSlyas, 241 

VrndAvana. 203 

Vntii* killed by Indn* 191 

lyiJif. 309; conmncniarics on P5nini. 505 

rydkhySnai. 508; contents of early, 305 

Vylsa (see under \'cdic Sages . *.) 

IVcher. cm cade svstcfu* 225: on Indian iii- 
Oirenrc upon Eogos idea. 154 
U'estem 'rdn Dynastv, and 5faJi5yinic lens, 
516 

West India, four casie groups of, 28 
Wheeler* B . E. M * 102* 103* 104 
u1l|inm.>«* 5fiinicr, hb Brrt/p ff iflJliJJo und 
ffitiduism, 178n; on tnmsmigrjEkin, 178 
Word (see speech; r'dc), cicrniilm' of* 322; uon- 
pcii$onal origination of, 32S 
VVornian* (1. (Jr.)* on dale ol iVcolilhsr like 
Slone lools ill India. I'n4 
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WvnnCp A. agite knEfe flake, dE»a>vcry 
^ hy. 93 

XettMA, )!il 

TijAa^-alky^ (we under Vedk , «-) 
and Im ra, M 

yarna-s30tiya^ dJTaituiic litttaiiiJDe, IBS 

Vaskx (»e uTMkr Vedic ^,) 

Yai'uui(9)p inEluencc 4in Indian asnrnFamy, 
\5ii origtnaio» of aunnotuy, IS^ 

Yoga, 12?, 4?7: cull JKt discipline, pnr- 
pose ofp 571: Dns'klian, origin of, SI; 
school 4H-15, 455, 43S: tfhooL God oL 
440; Suintt LreaLOKOL (if karma jn, 535; 
nf FatiA|ali, 449, 450 


RSmaya^. 570, 590 

Yogfn, 426p" 452, 452; aims at conquest cd 
environment, 453 

VoginT 7'An/ra. on religion of Assam, 90 
Viiaii Chwang (see Hicun-TsangK 46, SOf, 
50d; his arDiunl of P5nitii bi^ his ^rk. 
502-3 

rr/ga, 2S9, 291, 42fi 

/arailiushio, 15I; dale ol, U7 
'Zend\ toinpar^ witfi Wn 

Zeuner, on mieralillik iites of TLrandveli. 

102; on S^barmail indusirs^ 100 
Zimmer, and others, un c^ste svsiem duriniir 
Vedic period, 225 
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